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HISTORY  OF  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY,  CONNECTICUT. 


against  Great  Britain,  June  19,  1S12.  Mr.  Breed 
entered  into  several  subsequent  partnerships,  but 
whether  the  firm  was  Trunihull  &  Breed,  John  & 
James  Breed,  or  Breed,  Prentice  &  Co.,  the  old  sign 
of  John  Breed  &  Co.  has  been  displayed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  successor,  for  more  than  fifty-three  years, 
until  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place. 

Mr.  Breed  had  himself  become  so  identified  with 
the  city  that  he  seemed  a  part  of  it,— always  present 
at  its  public  meetings,  always  interested  in  the  pass- 
ing discussion,  and  always  firm  and  downright  in  his 
positions.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  ])cculiarities  and 
of  impulsive  character,  with  great  originality  and  in- 
dependence, carrying  much  of  the  vivacity  of  youth 
into  the  decline  of  life.  Tall,  with  white  locks,  and 
wearing  a  white  hat,  every  child  knew  him,  and  no 
face  or  form  was  more  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  at 
large. 

His  name  is  commemorated  in  Breed  Hall,  which 
was  erected  by  him  with  the  design  of  furnishing  a 
convenient  hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  large 
assemblies,  and  thus  supplying  a  desideratum  which 
the  interests  of  the  city  required.  This  building  was 
comp]et{>d  in  February,  18G0.  Mr.  Breed  died  sud- 
denly, Dec.  3,  ISC"),  iu  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Sept.  1,  1791,  and  died  at  Hartford,  June  10,  1865. 
The  writings  of  this  ladj'-,  beginning  with  her  first 
volume  of  "Moral  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  pub- 
lished in  1815,  have  been  for  fifty  years  quietly  dif- 
fusing an  influence  in  favor  of  the  true,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful  in  literature,  morals,  and  religion.  To 
the  young  especially  they  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit.  The  large  number  of  3irs.  Sigourney's  works, 
their  high  moral  tone,  and  the  good  they  have  accom- 
plished have  gained  for  her  a  name  and  rei)utation 
that  will  long  endure. 

William  P.  Greene  was  a  native  of  Boston,  but  an 
inhabitant  of  Norwich  for  more  than  forty  years.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Gardiner  and  Elizabeth  (Hub- 
bard) Greene,  and  born  Sept.  7,  1795.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1814,  and  afterwards  studied 
law,  but  his  health  not  being  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  legal  profession,  he  removed  in  1824  to 
Norwich,  and  engaged  at  once  in  business  as  a  part- 
ner and  agent  of  the  Thames  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  had  invested  a  large  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mill  privileges  at  the  Falls. 

In  this  city  he  soon  acquired,  and  retained  during 
life,  the  esteem  and  resjicct  of  the  community.  He 
was  an  energetic  and  a  large-hearted  man,  literary  in 
his  tastes,  but  with  profound  sagacity  in  financial  and 
business  coucerns.  These  qualities  were  united  w'ith 
a  pure  life  and  an  entire  absence  of  ostentation.  As 
a  beautiful  result  of  his  unobtrusive  life  and  liberal 
disposition,  he  seemed  to  have  no  enemies.  Slander 
never  made  him  its  mark,  and  his  name  was  never 
mentioned  with  disrespect. 


1  He  was  never  possessed  of  robust  health,  and  there- 
!  fore  seldom  able  to  give  his  personal  services  in  aid  of 
j  public  measures,  but  all  charitable  and  noble  under- 
1  takings,  having  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  man 
;  and  the  honor  of  God,  were  sure  of  his  liberal  aid  and 
\  cordial  sympathy. 

I  In  1825  he  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the 
Thames  Bank,  and  held  the  office  for  sixteen  years. 
I  With  this  exception,  and  that  of  the  single  year  in 
i  which  he  was  mayor  of  the  city,  he  steadfastly  de- 
^  clined,  on  account  of  his  health,  all  appointments  to 
i  public  office. 

!  He  died  June  18,  1864,  aged  sixty-eight.  Seldom 
I  has  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  Norwich  excited  in  the 
i  place  so  deep  an  interest  and  such  profound  regret. 
I  It  was  a  loss  that  was  felt  in  the  circles  of  business 
I  and  of  public  improvement,  and  in  the  departments 
i  of  education  and  philanthropy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.  - 
BOZllAH. 

i  Ger,grapliical— Topograjihical— The  First  Settletncnts— New  Concord— 
j  Ts'ime  of  tlio  Town— Organization  of  tlie  Town— First  Town-Meeting— 
I  Officers  Elected— Eccli-siasticol  History— Congregatiooal  Church,  Boz- 
\  mh — Congregational  Cbnrcb,  Buzralivillt' — Congregational  Cliurok, 
Fitcliville- Baptist  Clinrcli,  LcBingwelltown- Vill;iges— FitcbvUle— 
Bozraliville — Manufactures,  etc. — List  of  Representatives  from  17S6 
1     to  1882 — Military  Record. 

The  town  of  Bozrah  lies  northwest  of  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows  :  on  the  north 
by  Franklin,  on  the  east  by  Franklin  and  Norwich, 
on  the  south  by  Montvillc,  and  on  the  west  by  Salem 
I  and  Lebanou.    The  surface  of  the  town  is  diversified 
!  by  hill  and  valley,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
i  It  is  watered  by  the  Yantic  River  and  Gardner's 
\  Brook,  the  former  of  which  aSbrds  an  excellent  water- 
i  power. 

i  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  soon  after 
1  that  of  the  present  town  of  Norwich,  and  among  the 
j  pioneers  are  mentioned  the  names  of  Waterman, 
i  Hough,  Fox,  and  Crocker. 

I     Bozrah  was  formerly  know^n  as  New  Concord,  and 
j  was  a  portion  of  Norwich  until  1786,  and  its  early 
!  history  will  be  found  in  detail  in  that  of  the  mother- 
i  town.    "  It  is  not  easy,"  says  the  late  Miss  Caulkins, 
"  to  determine  why  this  quiet  rural  township  should 
have  been  made  the  namesake  of  the  haughty,  woe- 
denounced,  and  desolate  city  of  Edom, — a  name  in 
j  singular  contrast  with  its  ancient  peaceful  and  friendly 
cognomen  of  New  Concord.    The  Syrian  Bozrah  lay 
in  the  open  plain,  but  this  was  eu)inently  a  woodland 
district  amid  the  hills.    The  current  story  that  the 
name  origin.ated  in  a  jocose  but  irreverent  application 
j  of  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1,  to  the  agent  of  the  society,  who, 
\  when  he  appeared  in  the  town-meeting  to  plead  for 
'  the  separation,  was  conspicuous  for  Lis  parti-colored 
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garments,  cannot  be  seriously  admitted.  A  pleasantry  j 
might  have  been  thus  perpetrated,  but  not  a  pro-  \ 
fanity." 

Organization  of  the  Town.— The  committee  ap-  \ 
pointed  to  manage  the  separation  of  the  town  in  1786  \ 
consisted  of  Benjamin  Thorp,  Nehemi.ah  Waterman,  I 
Esq.,  Asa  Woodworth,  and  Jabez  Hough.   The  town 
was  first  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  Capt.  Isaac 
Huntington. 

The  First  Town-Meeting'  was  held  in  the  meeting- 
house, June  20,  1786,  with  Benjamin  Throop  moder-  \ 
ator,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Select-  | 
men,  Benjamin  Throop,  Nehemiah  AVaterman,  and  i 
Asa  Woodworth  ;  Town  Clerk,  Ebenezer  Backus ; 
Treasurer,  Capt.  Isaac  Huntington ;  Constable  and 
Collector,  Ebenezer  Backus;  Surveyors  of  Highways, 
Simeon  Abell,  AA'^illiam  Cardwell,  Ezekiel  Crocker,  Eli- 
phalet  Baldwin,  Lemuel  Gardner,  Libbeus  Lathrop,  ; 
Samuel  Leffingwell. 

Among  other  town  officers  chosen  were  ]\Iarshall  ; 
Huckley,  Uriah  Lathrop,  Thoma.s  Huntington,  Elijah  ; 
Huntington,  Simeon  Gager,  Jabez  Hough,  Richard  | 
Downer,  John  Looner,  and  John  Waterman. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — As  early  as  1715  permis- 
sion was  given  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (then 
a  portion  of  Norwich)  to  form  a  parish,  but  being 
uuable  to  support  a  minister  they  were  not  regularly  | 
organized  until  eighteen  years  afterwards,  when  they  ] 
took  the  name  of  New  Concord  and  were  released  \ 
from  all  obligation  to  support  the  ministry  of  the  \ 
First  Society,  on  condition  of  maintaining  a  gospel  ; 
minister  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  northern  part  of  the  present  town,  that  part  \ 
which  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  Yantic,  was  included  in 
the  West  Farms  Parish,  and  the  bounds  between  the 
two  societies  were  to  be  the  river,  the  brook  that  runs 
out  of  it,  the  Cranberry  Pond,  the  Cranberry  Pond 
Brook,  the  Great  Swamp,  the  Dark  Swamp,  and  the 
Miry  Swamp. 

The  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  j 
Throop  ordained  the  first  pastor,  Jan.  3,  1739.    Mr.  i 
Throop  was  a  native  of  Lebanon  and  a  graduate  of  ^ 
Yale.    He  died  Sept.  16,  1780,  after  an  efficient  pas- 
torate of  forty-six  years,  aged  seventy-four. 

The  second  minister  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Jona-  \ 
than  Murdock,  a  native  of  Westbrook,  and  previously  \ 
settled  at  Rye,  N.  Y,    He  was  installed  at  Bozrah, 
Oct.  12,  1786,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1813,  aged  sixty- 
eight. 

John  Bates  Murdock,  a  son  of  this  excellent  clergy- 
man, graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  but  after- 
wards entered  the  array,  and  served  during  the  war  of 
1812-15,  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  the  rank  of 
brevet  major.  He  died  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  unmarried.  i 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  translator  of  the 
Syriac  Testament  into  English,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Bozrah  minister. 


The  third  minister  of  Bozrah,  Rev.  David  Austin, 
was  installed  May  9,  1815.  The  old  meeting-house 
where  Throop  and  Murdock  preached  wa.s  then  stand- 
ing, but  that  same  year  a  new  house  of  worship  was 
completed.^  Mr.  Austin's  dedication  sermon  was 
published. 

"Rev.  David  Austin,"  says  Miss  Caulkins,  "  was  a 
native  of  New  Haven,  born  in  1760,  and  fitted  by  an 
accomplished  education  and  foreign  travel  to  become 
an  ornament  to  society,  as  well  as  by  ardent  piety  and 
a  lively  and  florid  eloquence  to  be  u.seful  in  the  min- 
istry. He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Elizabethtown  in  1788.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart  and  the  suavity  of  his  manner  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  while  his  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  and  his  popular  pulpit  talents 
made  him  successful  in  his  office  aud  extensively 
known  as  a  preacher.  It  is  to  him  that  Governor 
Livingston  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  poem 
on  Philosophic  Solitude: 

" '  Dear  A**^*-**  too  ebonld  grace  my  rural  seat. 
Forever  w  elcome  to  the  green  retreat ; 
Heaven  foi  the  cause  of  rigliteousures  designed 
His  llorid  genius  and  capacious  mind. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  'mid  tlie  adoring  throng, 
Celestial  truths  devolving  from  his  tongue  ; 
Oft  o'er  the  listeoiog  audience  seen  him  stand, 
I>ivioely  speak  and  graceful  wave  his  hand.' 

"Mr.  Austin  was  naturally  eccentric,  and  had  al- 
ways something  erratic  and  extravagant  iu  his  man- 
ner of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Unhappily, 
his  mind  was  led  to  investigate  too  deeply  for  its 
strength  the  prophecies;  his  ardent  imagination  be- 
came inflamed,  his  benevolent  heart  dilated  to  over- 
flowing, aud  his  mental  powers  became  partially 
deranged.  He  now  appeared  as  a  champion  of  the 
Second  Advent  doctrine,  and  held  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  commence  his  personal  reign  on  earth  would 
be  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  May,  1796.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
tation, and  one  or  two  reports  of  distant  thunder 
excited  him  almost  to  frenzy.  But  the  day  passed 
over  as  usual,  yet  the  disappointment  did  not  cure  the 
delusion  of  Mr.  Austin's  mind.  He  took  the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite,  and  went  round  the  country  announcing 
the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming,  and  calling 
upon  the  Jews  to  assemble  aud  make  preparations  to 
return  to  their  own  land. 

"  In  1797  he  was  removed  by  the  Presbytery  from 
his  pastoral  relation  at  the  church  at  Elizabethtown. 
He  then  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  erected  sev- 
eral large  houses  and  a  wharf  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
whom  he  invited  to  assemble  there  and  emb.ark  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Having  at  last,  in  this  and  other 
plans,  expended  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  for  a  while 

1  The  old  chnroh  Btooil  where  is  now  the  house  of  Rev.  N.  S.  Fluot. 
The  second  was  hullt  nhnnt  eight  rode  distant.  The  present  church, 
which  Is  the  third  eacroil  edifice  of  the  parish,  owes  its  erection  chiefly 
to  the  Ilheral  aid  afforded  by  the  lato  Col.  Asa  Fitch  and  his  family. 
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garments,  cannot  be  seriously  admitted.  A  pleasantry  j 
might  have  been  thus  perpetrated,  but  not  a  pro-  | 
fanity." 

Organization  of  the  Town— The  committee  ap-  ! 
pointed  to  manage  the  separation  of  the  town  in  1786 
consisted  of  Benjamin  Thorp,  Nehemiah  Waterman,  I 
Esq.,  Asa  Woodworth,  and  Jabez  Hough.   The  town 
was  first  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  Capt.  Isaac 
Huntington. 

The  First  Town-Meeting'  was  held  in  the  meeting-  ; 
house,  June  20,  17S6,  with  Benjamin  Throop  moder-  ! 
ator,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Select-  | 
men,  Benjamin  Throop,  Nehemiah  Waterman,  and  I 
Asa  Woodworth  ;  Town  Clerk,  Ebenezer  Backus ;  \ 
Treasurer,  Capt.  Isaac  Huntington ;  Constable  and 
Collector,  Ebenezer  Backus  ;  Surveyors  of  Highways, 
Simeon  Abell,  William  Cardwell,  Ezekiel  Crocker, EIL- 
phalet  Baldwin,  Lemuel  Gardner,  Libbeus  Lathrop,  \ 
Samuel  Leffingwell. 

Among  other  town  officers  chosen  were  ■Marshall  ; 
Huckley,  Uriah  Lathrop,  Thomas  Huntington,  Elijah  ; 
Huntington,  Simeon  Gager,  Jabez  Hough,  Eichard  | 
Do\\ner,  John  Looner,  and  John  Waterman. 

Ecclesiastical  History, — As  early  as  1715  permis- 
sion was  given  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (then 
a  portion  of  Norwich)  to  form  a  parish,  but  being 
unable  to  support  a  minister  they  were  not  regularly 
organized  until  eighteen  years  afterwards,  when  they  | 
took  the  name  of  New  Concord  and  were  released  ; 
from  all  obligation  to  support  the  ministry  of  the  ; 
First  Society,  on  condition  of  maintaining  a  gospel  : 
minister  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  northern  part  of  the  present  town,  that  part  | 
which  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  Yantic,  was  included  in 
the  West  Farms  Parish,  and  the  bounds  between  the 
two  societies  were  to  be  the  river,  the  brook  that  runs 
out  of  it,  the  Cranberry  Pond,  the  Cranberry  Pond 
Brook,  the  Great  Swamp,  the  Dark  Swamp,  and  the 
Miry  Swamp. 

The  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  | 
Throop  ordained  the  first  pastor,  Jan.  3,  1739.    Mr.  i 
Throop  was  a  native  of  Lebanon  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale.    He  died  Sept.  16,  1785,  after  an  efficient  pas-  : 
torate  of  forty-six  years,  aged  seventy-four. 

The  second  minister  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Jona-  ; 
than  Murdock,  a  native  of  Westbrook,  and  previously  ; 
settled  at  Rye,  N.  Y,    He  was  installed  at  Bozrah, 
Oct.  12,  1786,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1813,  aged  sixty-  ! 
eight.  j 

John  Bates  Murdock,  a  son  of  this  excellent  clergy-  j 
man,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  but  after-  i 
wards  entered  the  array,  and  served  during  the  war  of  | 
1812-15,  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  the  rank  of 
brevet  major.  He  died  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  | 
peace,  unmarried. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  translator  of  the 
Syriac  Testament  into  English,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Bozrah  minister. 


The  third  minister  of  Bozrah,  Rev.  David  Austin, 
was  installed  May  9,  1815.  The  old  meeting-house 
where  Throop  and  Murdock  r)reached  was  then  stand- 
ing, but  that  same  year  a  new  house  of  worship  was 
completed.^  Mr.  Austin's  dedication  sermon  was 
published. 

"Rev.  David  Austin,"  says  Miss  Caulkins,  "  was  a 
native  of  New  Haven,  horn  in  1760,  and  fitted  by  an 
accomplished  education  and  foreign  travel  to  become 
an  ornament  to  society,  as  well  as  by  ardent  piety  and 
a  lively  and  florid  eloquence  to  be  useful  in  the  min- 
istry. He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  and  settled  as  paster  of  the 
church  in  Elizabethtown  in  1788.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart  and  the  suavity  of  his  manner  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  while  his  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  and  his  popular  pulpit  talents 
made  him  successful  in  his  office  and  extensively 
known  as  a  preacher.  It  is  to  hira  that  Governor 
Livingston  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  poem 
on  Philosophic  Solitude: 

" '  Dear  A*****  too  sbonld  grace  my  rural  seat. 
Forever  welcome  to  tbe  green  retreat ; 
Heaveii  for  the  canse  of  rigliteousuf  bs  designed 
His  Horld  geoins  and  capacious  miod. 
Ort  have  I  seen  liim  'mid  the  udoritig  throng, 
Celeetial  truths  devolving  from  hi?  tongue  ; 
Oft  o'er  the  listeoiog  audience  spen  him  stand, 
Divioely  epeak  and  graceful  wave  liis  hand.' 

"Mr.  Austin  was  naturally  eccentric,  and  had  al- 
ways something  erratic  and  extravagant  iu  his  man- 
ner of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Unhappily, 
his  mind  was  led  to  investigate  too  deeply  for  its 
strength  the  prophecies;  his  ardent  imagination  be- 
came inflamed,  his  benevolent  heart  dilated  to  over- 
flowing, and  his  mental  powers  became  partially 
deranged.  He  now  appeared  as  a  champion  of  the 
Second  Advent  doctrine,  and  held  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  commence  his  personal  reign  on  earth  would 
be  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  May,  1796.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
tation, and  one  or  two  reports  of  distant  thunder 
excited  him  almost  to  frenzy.  But  the  day  passed 
over  as  usual,  yet  the  disappointment  did  not  cure  the 
delusion  of  Mr.  Austin's  mind.  He  took  the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite,  and  went  round  the  country  announcing 
the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming,  and  calling 
upon  the  Jews  to  assemble  and  make  preparations  to 
return  to  their  own  land. 

"  In  1797  he  was  removed  by  the  Presbytery  from 
his  pastoral  relation  at  the  church  at  Elizabethtown. 
He  then  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  erected  sev- 
eral large  houses  and  a  wharf  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
whom  he  invited  to  assemble  there  and  embark  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Having  at  last,  in  this  and  other 
plans,  expended  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  for  a  while 

1  The  old  Church  Btooil  where  is  now  the  house  of  Ilov.  N.  S.  Hunt. 
The  second  w«9  hnllt  nhimt  eight  rode  distant.  The  present  church, 
which  iB  the  third  sftcroil  edifice  of  the  piirisli,  owes  its  erection  chiefly 
to  the  liberal  aid  affuitled  by  tbe  late  Col.  Asa  Fitch  aod  his  family. 
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imprisoned  for  debt,  and  after  being  released  from 
confinement  gradually  became  calm  and  sane  upon 
all  points  except  the  prophecies.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  his  wife  had  long  before  taken  refuge  in 
her  father's  house  in  Norwich.  He  also  returned  to 
this  home  after  all  his  wanderings,  like  the  dove  to 
the  ark,  and  the  balance  of  his  mind  being  in  a  great 
measure  restored,  he  began  again  to  preach  with  ac- 
ceptance in  various  churches  in  Connecticut.  After 
his  installation  in  Bozi-ah  he  performed  all  the  duties 
of  a  pastor,  faithfully  prclaiming  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  Nor- 
wich, Feb.  5,  1831." 

Since  Mr.  Austin's  retirement  the  church  has  had 
various  pastors,  among  whom  are  mentioned  the 
names  of  Jared  Andrus,  John  W.  Salter,  John  Hyde, 
Thomas  L.  Shipman,  John  AY.  Salter,  William  M. 
Birchard,  Edward  Eells,  William  P.  Avery,  T.  D.  P. 
Stone,  N.  S.  Hunt,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fel]o\vs.  The  pulpit 
is  now  vacant. 

Congreg'atioiial  Churcli,  Bozrahville.  —  This 
church  was  organized  April  10,  1828.  Among  the 
pastors  have  been  David  Sanford,  Erastus  Kipley, 
Nathaniel  -Minor,  Mr.  Read,  Eodolphus  Lamphear, 
Oliver  Brown,  George  Perkins,  Stephen  Hayes,  D.  C. 
Sterry,  George  Cryer,  D.  C.  Sterry,  J.  C.  Nichols, 
Phiueas  Graiidall,  George  Cryer.  The  pulpit  at  pres- 
ent is  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Glosenbury, 
Hartford  Co. 

The  village  caine  into  the  possession  of  the  Thames 
Manufacturing  Company  in  182o,  by  whose  aid  and 
influence  the  interests  of  the  church  was  greatly  pro- 
moted. 

Congregational  Church,  Fitchville. — The  house 
of  worship  belonging  to  this  church  was  erected  by 
the  late  Asa  Fitch,  Esq.,  and  dedicated  Aug.  4,  1852. 

A  church  was  organized  Dec.  1;  1854,  while  the 
Rev.  William  Aitclieson  was  the  officiating  minister. 
It  has  had  no  settled  pastor,  but  temporary  ministers 
were  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Fitch,  with 
an  exception  during  the  late  war,  when,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mill  having  ceased,  the  services  were  in- 
termitted, and  the  church  closed  for  three  or  four 
years. 

Among  the  pastors  who  have  served  the  church  are 
mentioned  W.  W.  Beldeu,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  and  Joseph 
A.  Saxton.    At  present  the  pulpit  is  vacant. 

There  is  also  a  Baptist  Church  in  Leffingwclltown, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  data  for  its  history. 

Fitchville  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Huntington 
Iron-Works,  established  by  Kehemiah  Huntington 
and  Capt,  Joshua  Abel  in  1750.  In  its  native  condi- 
tiou  this  was  a  wild  and  gloomy  district,  with  deep 
valleys  and  precipitous  ledges,  the  pasture-land  harsh 
and  stony,  and  the  woodlands  rugged  and  forbidding. 

At  one  time  the  mill,  the  church,  the  village,  and 
the  mansion-house  were  the  central  treasures  of  a  do- 
main extending  two  or  three  miles  on  all  sides.  The 
old  farms  of  Fitch,  Huntington,  Abel,  Gillsou,  Wa- 


I  terman.  Chapman,  Baldwin,  and  others  were  consol- 
i  idated  under  one  proprietor  (Asa  Fitch),  who  devoted 
!  his  time,  his  energetic  business  habits  and  abundant 

resources  to  the  improvement  of  his  possessions,  being 
;  himself  the  originator  of  his  plans,  the  director,  over- 
l  seer,  and  paymaster  of  the  whole, 
j  Bozrahville  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  es- 
'  tablishments  in  the  county  of  New  London.  It  origi- 
;  nated  with  the  Bozrah  Manufacturing  Company, 
,  which  was  formed  in  1814  by  Frederick  DePeyster, 

Jonathan  Little,  and  others  of  New  York,  and  David 
1  L.  Dodge,  then  a  resident  of  Norwich.  The  capital 
i  came  frum  New  York,  but  Mr.  Dodge  suggested  and 
I  managed  the  undertaking.  Under  his  direction  a 
:  stone  factory  w^as  built  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
;  and  woolen  goods,  several  hundred  spindles  and  looms 

set  to  work,  and  a  thriving  village  planted  in  a  waste 

place.  Erastus  Hyde,  of  Bean  Hill,  was  also  a  part- 
I  ner  and  agent  in  this  work. 

I  In  cousequenccof  the  great  influx  of  European  com- 
!  modities,  which  caused  the  decline  of  the  nianufactur- 
\  ing  interests  all  over  New  England,  the  Bozrahville 
;  Company  was  broken  up  in  1824,  and  the  property 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Thames  Company, 
\  but  the  mill  was  kept  in  operation,  with  only  the  sus- 
pension of  a  few  months. 

In  1837  it  was  sold  by  the  Thames  Company  to 
James  Boorman  and  others  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
changed  to  Kent  Manufacturing  Company. 

Leffingwclltown  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  southern 
;  part  of  the  town. 

The  jiresent  physicians  in  Bozrah  are  Samuel  G. 
I  and  Nathan  Johnson  and  ErastusM.Leffingwell.  Sam- 
i  uel  G.  Johnson  is  town  clerk  and  judge  of  probate. 

j  Representatives  from  1786  to  1881. 

j  17SG,  Capt.  Jsaac  HuutiDgtnn ;  nS7,  Xelicmiali  'Waterman,  Jr.,  Capt. 
leaac  Huntington;  17SS,  Nelieniiali  Waterman ;  l"Sfl,  Nehemiab 
Waterman,  John  McCaU  j  1790,  John  McCall,  Neheniiah  Waterman  ; 
1791,  Klijftli  riuntiiigtoij,  Nchemiab  Waterman;  1792,  Nchemiall 
Waterman,  William  Tliroop;  1793,  William  Tbroop ;  17M,  Zernb- 
lialiel  Wiglitman,  Kehemiah  AVatermnn,  Jr. ;  1795,  Kebemiah  Water- 

j        man,  Jr.,  EliasWcst;  1796,  Elias  West,  Nebemiab 'Watemmn,  Jr.; 

I  1797,  Xfliemiah  Waterman,  Asa  Woodworth ;  179S,  Elias  West, 
Asa  Woodwrrth;  1799-1801,  Asa  Woodwortli ;  1802,  Joshua  Stark; 

i  1803,  Elias  Wect,  Roswell  Fox;  1804,  Elias  West;  1805,  Eoswell 
Fox.  Zcrubbabd  Wightman  ;  ISOO,  Elias  AVest,  Jesse  Abel ;  1807, 
Asa  Fitcb,  Elibu  Hyde;  1808,  Asa  Fitcli;  1S09,  Kliaa  West,  John 

i  Hough;  1810,  John  Uongli ;  ISll,  Elias  West;  1SI2,  Dyer  McCall; 
1SI3,  Dyer  McCall,  Asa  Fitch  ;  1S14,  John  Hough  ;  1815,  Asa  Fitch, 
Gardner  Aveiy;  IsiC,  Joslina  Stark;  1817,  Gardner  Avery;  1818, 
William  W  hiting;  1819,  Perez  Chesebrough ;  1820,  Gardner  Arery ; 

I         1S21,  Ezra  Lathrop;  1822,  William  Whiting;  1823,  Elijah  Abel; 

[         1824,  Samuel  Gagor;  1825,  James  Lamb;  1S2C,  Samuel  Gager;  1827, 

j        Garduer  Avery ;  1828,  William  Kelly ;  1829,  William  Whiting;  1830, 

I        William  Kelly;  1831,  Gordon  Gifford;  1S32-33,  Gardner  Avery ;  1834, 

William  Kelly  ;  1835,  ;  183C,  David  A.  Fox  ;  1837,  Daoiel  Her- 

ricl; ;  1838,  Jehiel  Johneon ;  1S39,  Samuel  A.  Gagcr  ;  1840-41,  Albert 
0.  Avery;  1842,  D.-ivid  A.  Fo-v;  1843,  Joshua  Maples;  1844,  David 
H.  Waterman;  1845,  William  Hough;  J84C,  Patrick  H.  It.  Chese- 
bioigh;  1847,  Christopher  B.  Rogers;  1848,  Andrew  Lefflngnell ; 
1S49,  George  Latbrop;  1850,  Stephen  Fitch;  1851,  Giles  Heitkell; 
1852,  Albert  Waterman ;  IS53,  Daniel  Herrick ;  1854,  Albert  G.  Avery ; 
185."),  Jededlah  S.  Hough  ;  1850,  Samuel  Johnson  ;  1S57,  Aaron  Cook; 
1S5S,  lilyeses  S.  Gardner;  1859,  Aaron  Cook;  18C0,  W.  F.Bailey; 
18G1,  J.  B.  Baldwin;  1862,  Latbrop  Stork;  1863,  C.  B.  Baldwin; 
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1604,  C.  Gardner;  3SC5,  N.C.Cook;  18CC,  J.  B.  Leffingwell;  ]SC7,  i 

G.  S.  Smith;  18C8,  Simeon  Abel;  18G9,  W.  W.  Smith;  1S70,  S.  C.  ] 

Parker;  1S71,  Wm.  Smith;  1872,  Jus.  Bishop;  1873,  D.  W.  Hough;  \ 
1874,  J.  AV.  Honey;  1875,  Isanc  Joliuson;  1876,  C.  A.  Gager;  1877, 

C.  M.  rcndleloii ;  1878,  C.  A.  Johnson;  1879-80,  E.  J.  Winer;  18S1,  i 
Geo.  0.  Stend. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
BOZRAIl— (Continued). 

BIOGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  I 

i 

The  Fitch  Family. — Rev.  James  Fitch  was  born  | 
at  Bocking,  in  tlie  county  of  Essex,  England,  Dec.  24,  \ 
1C32,  educated  there  in  part,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  ^ 
age  came  to  America,  and  for  the  following  seven  ; 
years  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Revs.  Messrs.  : 
Hooker  and  Stone. 

From  the  "  History  of  Norwich"  we  quote  the  fbl-  \ 
lowing : 

"  It  appears  that  the  father  of  the  family  had  died,  j 
and  that  the  mother  with  several  sons  emigrated  to  \ 
this  country  in  1638.  The  exact  number  of  the  \ 
brothers  that  came  over  has  not  been  definitely  ascer-  ; 
tained.  Thomas,  Joseph,  and  James  can  be  clearly  ■ 
traced.  But  there  vras  a  contemporary  Samuel  Fitch,  i 
schoolmaster  at  Hartford,  who  married  in  IBaO  the 
widow  of  the  first  William  Whiting,  and  subse-  \ 
quently  removed  to  Milford,  who  may  have  been  I 
another  brother.^ 

"  Thomas  Fitch  settled  in  Norwalk,  where,  in  the 
valuation  of  estates  in  1665,  he  was  the  highest  upon 
the  list.^  He  is  also  the  first  person  mentioned  in  the 
patent  of  that  town,  granted  in  1685,  and  from  him 
in  a  line  of  three  generations,  each  V)earing  the  same 
name,  Governor  Thomas  Fitch,  who  occupied  the 
chair  of  state  in  Connecticut  from  1754  to  1766,  was 
descended. 

"  Joseph  Fitch  can  be  traced  as  a  landholder,  or  as  ; 
a  temporary  inhabitant,  at  Norwalk,  Hartford,  and  ; 
Northampttin  ;  but  he  ultimately  settled  at  W^indsor,  i 
upon  a  valuable  farm  near  the  boundary  line  of  the 
present  towns  of  East  Hartford  and  East  Windsor.  | 
John  Fitch,  whose  name  is  honorably  connected  with  i 
the  invention  of  steam  navigation,  was  a  descendant  ; 
of  Joseph,  and  born  Jan.  21,  1743,  near  the  place  j 
where  his  ancestor  settled,  on  the  Windsor  part  of  the  I 
farm. 

"Of  Mr.  James  Fitch,  our  immediate  subject,  we 
have  a  statement  of  his  birth,  emigration  at  the  age  i 
of  sixteen,  and  seven  years  of  theological  instruction  ; 
at  Hartford,  and  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  him  pre-  ; 
vious  to  his  ordination  at  Saybrook  in  1646.    At  this 
ceremony  j\Ir.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  was  present,  but 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  by  two  of  the  brethren  j 
appointed  by  the  church  to  that  office.    The  same 

'  "III  Westcott'd  Life  of  John  Fitcli  it  iu  said  that  five  brotliois  emi- 
grated, but  tho  authority  eecnis  only  traditionary. 
2  "  Hall's  History  of  Korwalk.  ' 


form  was  also  used  at  the  same  place  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham  in  1G70.'  Mr. 
Hooker  had  himself  been  ordained  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  Cambridge.  This  was  a  Congregational  ordi- 
nation in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

"  The  element  of  independence  thus  wrought  into 
the  original  structure  of  Mr.  Fitch's  church  was 
brought  with  it  to  Norwich,  and  has  never  died  out. 
Though  not  subsequently  asserting  its  rights  in  the 
special  form  of  ordination,  the  Congregational  prin- 
ciple struck  its  roots  deep,  and  has  ever  since  main- 
tained its  ground,  giving  something  of  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  church  in  its  whole  cour.se,* 

"  When  a  part  of  Mr.  Fitch's  church  decided,  in 
1660,  to  remove  to  Norwich,  it  was  a  subject  of  some 
contention  between  the  two  parties  whether  he  should 
stay  with  those  who  were  to  remain  or  go  with  those 
who  should  remove.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all, 
and  each  side  claimed  him.  After  solemn  prayer  and 
long  deliberation  ]\Ir.  Fitch  decided  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  with  the  majority,  and  this  brought  him 
to  Norwich.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither  the 
people  of  Hartford  invited  him  to  become  their  min- 
ister, thinking  probably  that  the  hardships  of  a  new 
settlement  and  the  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness  iu' 
a  wider  and  more  elevated  sphere  might  induce  him 
to  leave  his  flock.  The  only  reply  he  sent  to  their 
invitation  was  this:  '  With  whom,  then,  shall  I  leave 
these  few  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness?' 

"  The  oldest  election  sermon  in  Connecticut  of 
which  any  record  has  been  discovered  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Fitch  in  1674,  from  this  text:  'For  I,  saith 
the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about, 
and  will  be  the  glorj'  in  the  midst  of  her.'' 

"Other  products  of  his  pen  yet  extant  arc  a  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Anne,  wife  of  Major  Mason, 
1672,  and  a  small  volume  printed  at  Boston  in  16S3, 
with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and 
comprising  three  distinct  tracts,  viz. : 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  reformation  of  those  evils  which 
have  been  the  procuring  cause  of  the  late  judgments 
upon  New  England. 

"  The  Norwich  Covenant,  which  was  solemnly  re- 
newed March  22,  1075. 

"A  brief  Discourse  proving  that  the  First  Day  of 
the  week  is  the  Christian  Sahhatli. 

"The  multiplied  hibors  of  Mr.  Fitch  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  to  civilize.  Christianize,  and  render  them 
comfortable,  have  been  heretofore  noticed.  His  cor- 
rcs^iondence  with  tlic  Governor  and  assistants  was 


3  "  Trumbull's  Comi..  i.  293. 

•'"Rev.  II.  r.  Aini3,  tlie  Micccssor  of  Mr.  Fitch,  the  eixlh  iocunibent 
of  tho  imstoral  offl<  c  in  the  old  town  of  Norw  ich,  in  rnforciice  to  the  or- 
dinalic.u  of  Jlr.  Filcli,  obsi  rvcs,— 

"'  Wi'  rclniii  the  canio  prliu  iples  nod  hold  tliiit  all  ecc'csiimlicttl  au- 
thority 18  Tfsled  in  tho  individual  clmrthre,  and  that  while,  as  a  matter 
of  Cbriutian  coui  tesj,  «e  nsk  tlio  aid  of  a  Council  in  ordaiiiinj;  or  .de- 
jwHiiig  niliiistorB,  wcacctde  to  that  Conncil  no  nutliorily  beyond  w  hat  tho 
church  delegates  to  it  for  tho  octaeion.'— A'oriri'-;!  JidiUe,  J).  252. 

'•"Conn.  C(d.  Kec.,  ii. '.:22. 
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voluminous.  Auiong  tlie  documents  of  the  State,  Jet-  ; 
tcrs  coucerniiig  the  wayward  natives  are  yet  extaut  j 
bearing  liis  signature. 

"  As  a  pasior,  Mr.  Fitch  was  zealous  and  indcfati-  ' 
gable.  In  addition  to  his  other  labors,  he  trained  ; 
several  young  men  Air  the  ministry,  as  he  himself  had  | 
been  trained  l)y  Mr.  Hooker.  Revs.  Samuel  Whiting,  ; 
of  AVindhaui,  Taylor,  of  Westtield,  and  Adams,  of  i 
New  London,  received  a  part  at  least  of  their  theo- 
logical instruction  from  him.  Before  colleges  and  \ 
academies  were  established  in  the  land  a  course  of  ^ 
study  in  the  family  of  some  experienced  divine  was  | 
the  customary  method  of  i>reparing  young  men  for  j 
the  ministry.  i 

"  Lebanon,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  offshoot  of  | 
Norwich.  In  IGG3,  Maj.  Mason  had  a  legislative  ' 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  his  choice  : 
of  location  in  the  unappropriated  territory  of  the  ' 
colony.  It  was  taken  up  '  at  a  place  called  by  the  In-  \ 
diaus  Pomakuck,  near  Norwich.' 

"The  registry  is  found  on  the  records  of  the  New 
London  County  Court: 

"'■Wocwbose  jiiiiu*!s  are  under  writt'n,  .iccording  to  tlio  orJor  from  i 
tlie  General!  Court,  a\  ee  have  laid  out  five  liuudred  atkers  of  tiiihind  and  : 
meadow  for  Slujor  Masou  at  pomacook. 

" '  TiiojiAS  Thacy. 

"•Francis  GaiswoLD. 
"  'froQi  Norwip,  1CC5,  the  6tb  [nioutli  kft  blnnl;]. 
"  '  AcknuwleiJgeil  hy  Uiicas,  sacliem  of  lluhegan,  in  Court  at  New  Lon-  j 
don,  Nov.  U,  1005.'  i 

"  Pomakuck,  or  Pomakook,  was  a  tract  of  land  ' 

upon  Deep  liiver  Brook,  near  the  borders  of  Lebanon  ; 

and  Franklin,  the  latter  being  then  a  part  of  Nor-  \ 

wich.    In  October,  1GG6,  a  grant  was  made  to  Mr.  ; 

Fitch  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  adjoining  i 

Maj.  Mason's  land  at  Pomakook.'    To  this  grant  ! 

Owaneco,  the  son  and  successor  of  Uncas,  at  a  sub-  i 

sequent  period,  in  acknowledgment  of  favors  received  j 

from  jMr.  Fitch,  added  a  tract  five  miles  in  length  j 

and  one  in  breadth.  This  munificent  gift  was  faniil-  j 
iarly  called  The  M/r,  or  Mr.  Fitch's  Milf.^ 

"Afterwards  the  same  chief,  who  claimed  all  the  un- 
settled land.*  in  this  quarter,  sold  to  four  proprietors 
— viz.,  Capt.  Samuel  Mason  and  Capt.  John  Stanton, 
of  Stonington,  Capt.  Benjamin  Brewster  and  Mr.  John 

Birehard,  of  Norwich — a  tract  five  miles  square,  '  at  | 

a  place  called  by   the  Indians  P'oque-chan-nccg,  ! 

adjoining  to  Tlie  Mile,  so  called,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ' 

Fitch.'    This  deed  bears  date  Sept.  6,  1692,  and  was  | 

probably  executed  at  Norwich,  the  witnesses  being  i 
Richard  Bushncll  and  Thomas  Adgate.^ 

"  These  various  grants,  with  certain  strips  and  gores  ; 
purchased  ai  a  later  date,  make  u]>  the  town  of  Leb- 


1  "  Conn.  Col.  E!.'c.,  ii.  4D. 

2  "  L.  lloliard,  E.^  ] ,  of  Lctaoon,  oslioiati*  tlie  Mik  to  have  beeu  a  mile  • 
in  width,  lilierul  nu-asurc.  and  about  Beven  miles  iu  length,  instead  of 
five.    It  was  bounded  north  by  Shctucket  Eiver,  and  cast  by  Norwich. 

"  Acknowle  lged  before  Saouicl  Maaon,  at  Norwich,  Jan.  5, 1C9S-9D. 
EecorJed  at  Le  banon,  Book  1,  Article  I.  Indoi-sed,  confirmed  by  Gen. 
Ass.,  May,  nn'j. 


anon.  Maj.  Mason  was  undoubtedly  the  first  English 
proprietor,  but  not  a  resident. 

"The  distribution  into  lots,  the  occupation  and  ac- 
tual settlement  of  the  town,  began  in  1695.*  The 
number  of  grants  and  allotments  bearing  date  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  is  about  fifty.  In  the  earliest 
roll  of  inhabitants,  made  soon  after  1700,  are  the 
names  of  four  sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch, — Jeremiah, 
Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Eleazer. 

"  According  to  tradition,  the  township  was  named 
by  I\Ir.  Fitch  before  a  house  had  been  built  or  a  tree 
felled  by  a  whit€  man  upon  the  tract.  Within  the 
bounds  of  The  ]\Iile  was  au  extensive  cedar  forest, 
which,  by  the  princiiile  of  association,  assisted  also 
by  the  height  of  the  .  laud,  suggesting  to  the  mind  of 
its  accomplished  owner  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  led 
him  to  bestow  the  name  of  Lebanon  upon  the  whole 
tract. 

"  The  town  and  its  patron  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  each  other.  Quiet,  beautiful,  dignified  Leb- 
anon, with  its  broad  street  like  a  continued  park,  and 
its  fertile  farms,  the  birthplace  and  resting-place 
of  the  two  Trumbulls,  and  of  AVilliams,  equally  true- 
hearted  and  patriotic,  let  pilgrimages  be  made  to  its 
bounds,  and  wreaths,  often  renewed,  laid  upon  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  and  patriots  that  rest  in  its 
bosom 

"  To  this  new  and  interesting  plantation  Mr.  Fitch, 
in  the  year  1701,  retired  to  die.  A  brief  summer 
passed  in  it*  quiet,  secluded  shades  led  him  gently 
forward  to  the  tomb.  His  three  youngest  sons,  Na- 
thaniel, Joseph,  and  Eleazer,  early  settlers  of  Leba- 
non, repose  near  him,  with  lieadstones  to  point  out 
their  graves. 

"Mr.  Fitch  was  twice  married,  and  had  fourteen 
children,  whose  births  are  all  recorded  at  Norwich, 
though  the  first  six  were  born  in  Saybrook,  and  are 
also  recorded  there,  with  the  death  of  the  first  wife. 
All  the  children  except  Elizabeth  are  referred  to  as 
among  the  living  in  the  will  of  their  father,  Febru- 
ary, 1G96,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  twelve  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave.  His  first  wife  was 
Abigail,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Heury  Whitefield, 
whom  he  married  in  October,  1648.  She  died  at  Say- 
brook,  Sept.  9,  1659,  and  in  October,  1664,  he  was 
united  to  Priscilla  Mason,  who  survived  him.  The 
date  of  her  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  Her  sig- 
nature (Priscilla  Fitch)  is  attached,  with  the  names 
of  other  I\Iason  heirs,  to  a  quit-claim  deed  to  rights 
iu  Mohegau  lauds  derived  from  their  ancestor,  Maj. 
Masou,  March  20,  I7I0,  probably  N.  S.  1711. 

"  The  Fitch  fiiniily  soon  became  numerous  and  the 

i"Tho  name  Lebanon  was  current  in  the  neighborhoud  of  Norvvicli 
before  it  wiia  given  to  tlie  town.  Gmnte  at  Lehanon,  referring  to  certain 
jiorte  of  wli.nt  is  now  Frankliu,  were  recorded  ia  ICS".  The  farms  of 
Jolin  Johnson  and  Thooias  Baldwin  were  described  a8 '  near  to  Lebanon, 
and  Johnson  had  ten  neres  in  V  hanon  ValUi;.  Litlle  Lebanon  nud  libation 
Hill  were  terms  used  at  that  period  in  reference  to  places  iu  Franklin. 

<■  "  In  18.50  tluie  was  no  lawyer  and  no  tavern  in  Lebanon.  The  piipn- 
latiou  hn  i  somewhat  decreased,  and  was  then  only  lOUl. 
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nauie  widely  spread,  owing  to  tlie  preponderance  of  i 
sons  in  the  early  branches.  Mr.  Fitch  had  himself  \ 
nine  sons,  and  his  oldest  son,  James,  the  same  number.  | 
Joseph  had  seven  sons,  and  Nathaniel  fifteen  chil-  | 
dren,  of  whom  eleven  were  sous.  Eleazer,  the 
youngest  of  the  original  family,  was  the  only  one  ; 
who  left  no  posterity. 

"It  is  a  little  singular  that  not  one  of  the  sons  of  ; 
Mr.  Fitch  established  his  permanent  home  in  Nor-  \ 
wich.    James  went  to  Canterbury.    Samuel  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Preston  as  early  as  1687.'    Daniel  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Parish  of  New  Lon- 
don, in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  but 
not  within  its  bounds.     John  went  to  Windham.  \ 
Jabez  pursued  his  ministerial  calling  at  Ipswich  and  ; 
Portsmouth,  and  the  four  others  took  up  farms  in  j 
Lebanon. 

"Capt.  Daniel  Fitch,  above  named,  of  the  North  | 
Parish  (now  Montville),  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the 
fifdi  year  after  the  settlement,  and  died  June  3,  1711.  I 
His  inventory  shows  that  he  owned  three  farms,  one  ; 
at  Trading  Cove,  one  at  Dry  Brook,  and  one  lying  on  [ 
both  sides  of  Connecticut  path, — that  is,  the  road  to  1 
Hartford,  through  Colchester.  The  homestead  farm  | 
at  Trading  Cove  was  a  town  grant  to  his  father,  and  \ 
has  never  been  either  bought  or  sold,  but  has  descended  ; 
by  inheritance  to  the  present  day  (18G5).  : 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  early  Fitches  were  men  of  | 
capacity  and  prosperous  in  their  worldly  concerns. 
It  was  formerly  a  current  saying  among  the  farmers  I 
of  the  neighborhood  that  the  Fitches  always  settled  ' 
by  a  stream  of  water,  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  f 
that  they  were  thriving  men  possessed  of  valuable  i 
iarins. 

"The  five  daughters  of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  were  I 
connected  in  marriage  as  follows: 

"Abigail,  with  Capt.  John  Mason  (2).  \ 

"  Elizabeth,  with  Eev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Wcstfield,  ] 
Mass.  \ 

"Hannah,  with  Thomas  Meeks,  or  Mix. 

"Dorothy,  with  Nathaniel  Bistioll. 

"Anna,  the  only  daughter  of  the  second  marriage, 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bradford. 

"Two  of  these  daughters,  viz.,  Abigail  and  Han- 
nah, remained  at  Norwich.  Thomas  Mecks  married 
Hannah  Fitch,  June  30,  1677.  They  settled  on  the 
enstof  the  Shetucket,  but  withi'n  the  bounds  of  the 
Nine-miles-square. 

"By   means  also  of  intermarriages   with  other 
families  of  the  town,  Norwich  still  retains  a,  large 
interest  in  the  family  of  her  first  revered  minister.  ; 
Not  only  his  influence,  memory,  and  example,  but  i 
the  vital  current  that  quickened  his  frame  flows  in  i 
the  veins  of  many  of  her  children." 

Col.  Asa  Frrcii,  of  Bozrah,  Conn.,  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  James  Fitch,  and  was  born  in 


'  "Mr.  Samael  Fitch  died  in  1725.  lie  waittli«  ancestor  on  tbc  mutcrual 
tide  of  Asa  Fitcli,  Esq  ,  of  FitcliTille. 


Bozrah,  Feb.  14,  1755,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1S44.  His 
business  through  a  long  and  useful  life  was  that  of  a 
farmer  and  manufacturer  of  iron  at  Fitchvillc,  Conn., 
where  his  son,  Asa,  made  so  many  valuable  improve- 
ments. On  the  8th  of  February,  1781,  he  married 
Susan  Fitch,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Samuel  Fitch, 
who  died  in  1725.  She  was  born  in  Bozrah,  Jan.  4, 
1757.  Their  children  were  Nehemiali  H. ;  Lois  F., 
married  Capt.  George  Lee;  Clarissa  (1);  Asa,  born 
May  6,  1787  ;  Susan,  married  Capt.  George  Lee  for 
his  second  wife ;  Stephen,  born  Aug.  21, 1790 ;  Fanny, 
married  Sherwood  Raj  mond ;  Douglass,  born  Feb. 
18,  1796;  William,  born  Oct.  27,  1800;  Clarissa  (2), 
born  June  5,  1802,  married  Maj.  John  W.  Haughton, 
Oct.  14,  1824,  and  has  one  son,  Samuel  Wells. 

Mrs.  Haughton  is  now  (October,  1881)  the  only 
surviving  member  of  this  large  and  interesting  family. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  were  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He 
held  the  various  offices  of  the  town,  and  was  a  man 
respected  for  his  upright  character  and  purity  of 
motives.  IVIrs.  Filch  died  April  22, 1814,  and  he  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Mary  House.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  Col.  Asa  Fitch. 

Ahsa  Fitch,  son  of  Col.  Asa  Fitch,  was  born  in 
Bozrah,  Conn.,  May  G,  1787,  and  died  Oct.  31,  1365. 
Few  persons  had  a  more  eventful  life  than  Asa  Fitch. 
As  a  youth  he  was  pallid  and  slender,  often  pros- 
trated by  siekneas,  and  subject  to  distressing  attacks 
of  asthma,  a  difficulty  that  clung  to  him  through  life. 
Sustained  by  his  mental  energy,  he  tried  in  succession 
study  at  an  academy  in  Lebanon,  a  clerksliip  in  Nor- 
wich, and  a  mechanical  trade,  but  broke  down  after 
each  experiment.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the 
hope  of  invigorating  his  constitution  by  a  sea-voyage, 
he  embarked  as  a  passenger  in  the  brig  "  Walter," 
Capt.  Brown,  of  New  Haven,  bound  on  a  fishing  and 
trading  voyage  to  Green  Island,  Newfoundland,  and 
Europe. 

He  landed  from  this  vessel  at  Lisbon,  just  before 
tlie  news  reached  that  city  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
and  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,— that  is,  in  October, 
1805.  Finding  the  climate  of  Southern  Europe  fav- 
orable to  his  health,  he  went  from  Lisbon  to  Alicant, 
and  at  first  obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  the 
American  consul.  He  remained  nearly  ten  years  at 
Alicant,  occupied  in  mercantile  affairs,  coming  home 
on  a  short  visit  in  1809  to  establish  some  commercial 
relations,  and  gradually  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a 
substantial  merchant. 

In  1814  he  removed  to  Marseilles,  and  there  estab- 
lished a  commission  and  banking-house  that  soon  be- 
came known  and  recognized  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
commerce  between  France  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  patronized  by  the  French  government  at  the 
outset.  While  at  Alicant  Mr.  Fitch  had  accommo- 
dated several  of  the  royal  exiles  in  certain  monetary 
affairs,  and  now  that  they  had  returned  to  ])ower  they 
displayed  a  commendable  appreciation  of  his  courtesy. 
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He  was  welcomed  to  the  best  society  in  France,  and 
often  entertained  at  his  table  in  Marseilles  nobles, 
statesmen,  and  literary  men  of  the  first  reputation  in 
the  country. 

Being  joined  by  his  brother,  Douglas  Fitch,  and 
his  nephew,  William  D.  Lee,  the  honse  took  the  firm- 
name  of  Fitch  Brothers  &  Co.  Vessels  from  most  of  the 
large  ports  in  the  United  States  were  consigned  to 
this  house.  They  were  also  agents  of  the  United 
States  navy,  furnishing  supplies  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  government  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  executed  orders  from  America  for  the  purchase 
of  French  goods,  and  had  correspondents  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  consignments  of  French 
produce  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
France.  In  this  ronnd  of  business  important  inter- 
ests were  involved. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Fitch  left  Marseilles  and  returned  to 
America,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
house  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  voyage 
he  came  near  dying  through  the  entire  prostration 
caused  by  continued  sea-sickness,  and  never  after- 
wards could  be  induced  to  cross  the  ocean.  In  New 
York  his  office,  with  the  sign  of  Fitch  &  Co.,  was  in 
Exchange  Street.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  large  real 
estate  investment,  purchasing  several  lots  on  Broad- 
way, New,  and  Exchange  Streets,  upon  which  he 
subsequently  erected  stores,  the  rents  of  which  were 
like  a  bank  of  wealtli  to  the  propnetor. 

Withdrawing  gradually  from  personal  attention  to 
the  details  of  bu^iness,  Mr.  Fitch  at  length  retired  to 
his  native  place,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  yeaj-s 
was  assiduously  occupied  in  the  laborious  improve- 
ment of  a  naturally  rough  and  forbidding  country 
district.  By  the  side  of  the  old  iron-works  where  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  had  wrought,  he  built  ii 
mansion-house,  a  cotton-mill,  a  grist-mill,  a  church, 
a  vill.age,  and  purchased  farm  after  farm,  until  his 
domain  conld  be  measured  by  miles,  expending  in 
these  various  plans  and  operations  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Fitch  was  his  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity. In  body  and  mind  he  was  alike  energetic  and 
alert.  It  was  owing  to  this  and  to  his  rigid  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen  that  he  lived  so  long,  hearing  up 
under  complicated  infirmities,  and  accomplishing  so 
much  actual  labor,  lie  was  wonderful  in  planning, 
constructing,  and  laying  out  work.  The  lives  of  such 
persons  arc  full  of  action  and  incident;  they  make 
changes  and  improvements,  they  are  benefactors  to 
their  race,  but,  undertaking  too  much,  they  do  not 
finish  as  they  go,  and  often  leave  their  most  cherished 
projects  incomplete. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  unmarried ;  of  nine  brothers  and 
sisters  he  was  the  only  one  that  entered  into  no  mat- 
rimonial connection. 

Stei'HEX  Fitch,  son  of  Col.  Asa  Fitch,  was  born 
in  Bozrah,  Aug.  21, 1790.  He  married  Mary  I.  Rogers, 
March  23,  1817.    She  was  born  Jan.  4,  1794,  in  Nor- 


j  wich,  and  died  in  Norwich,  Sept.  22,  1837.  Their 
I  children  were  Sophia  1.,  Asa  Douglass,  Mary  E., 
\  and  William  H. 

I     Jlr.  Fitch  was  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron 
\  and  farming  in  Bozrah  till  his  marriage,  when  he  set- 
I  tied  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  farm- 
I  ing  till  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and 
i  settled  in  Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
j  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  settled  in  Bozrah,  Conn., 
;  and  wa5  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
\  of  cotton  goods  with  his  brother  Asa.    Politically  he 
was  a  JefFei-sonian  and  Jackson  Democrat,  as  his  an- 
cestors were  and  his  descendants  are.    He  was  once 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  besides  holding 
other  town  offices.    He  died  Oct.  6,  1868. 
I     Sophia  I.  (deceased)  married  William  S.  Craft,  of 
;  Boston ;  Mary  E.  has  been  twice  married  :  first,  R.  H. 
\  Winslow,  of  Wcstport,  Conn. ;  second,  to  Dr.  R.  C.  M. 
;  Page,  of  \\'estport.  Conn..    Mrs.  Page  is  one  of  the 
I  most  accomplished  ladies  in  Fairfield  County,  and  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Episco])al  Church  in  West- 
port,  Conn. 

i  Douglas  W.  Fitch,  son  of  Col.  Asa  Fitch,  was 
I  born  in  Bozrah,  New  London  Co.,  Conji.,  Feb.  18, 
!  1790 ;  married  Louise  C.  Bee,  October,  1834.  Of  their 
I  three  children  two  are  living  in  France.  Harold,  horn 
I  Oct.  10, 1837,  and  Charles  D.,  born  Oct.  10, 1845;  both 

'  are  natives  of  Marseilles,  France. 

i  ^ 

I     Mr.  Fitch  visited  America  in  June,  1838,  with  his 
:  wife.    He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Marseilles  with 
his  brothers,  and  all  we  have  said  of  them  is  equally 
true  of  him.    He  died  June  1,  1848,  aged  fifty-two 
i  years. 

i  Mr.  Fitch  was  successful  in  all  his  business  rela- 
!  tions,  and  the  Fitch  family  of  this  generation,  and 
I  children  of  Col.  Asa  Fitch,  of  Bozrah,  Conn.,  were 
!  among  the  most  successful  business  men  of  their  day. 
i  Not  only  were  they  successful  in  business,  but  very 
\  prominent  and  influential  men  in  the  places  where 
!  they  lived,  and  now  {1881 ),  though  dead,  their  names 
I  live  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
I  Wm.  FiTcn,  youngest  son  of  Col.  Asa  and  Susannah 
Fitch,  was  born  in  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct.  27,  1800.  He 
spent  his  youth  with  his  father,  working  on  the  farm 
summers  and  attending  the  common  school  winters, 
j  till  he  was  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
;  he  went  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  attended  the  Bacon 
;  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated.  He  was  deeply 
;  interested  in  books,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a 
;  strong  desire  for  study.  Before  he  was  twenty  years 
;  of  age  he  had  taught  school  several  terms. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  go  into  business  with  his 
i  brothers,  Asa  and  Douglass,  he  accordingly  went  to 
\  France  in  1820  or  1821,  and  was  there  engaged  with 
them  in  the  mercantile  and  commission  business, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Fitch  Bros.  &  Co.  About 
1825  or  182G  he  returned  to  America  and  commenced 
business  with  his  brothers  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  continued  in  trade  till  1848.    While  there  he  bad 
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charge  of  the  entire  correspondence.  On  account  of 
failing  health  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  was 
for  several  )'ears  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Asa. 

Oct.  li,  1857,  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Elias  Williams  and  Mary  Ann  ITillhouse.  She 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1825.  Her  father  was  a  son  of  Eev. 
Joshua  Williams,  and  was  born  in  Harwinton,  Litch- 
field Co.,  Conn.  (See  history  of  Dr.  Elias  W.  Wil- 
liams.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  have  six  children,  viz. :  Wm.  Asa, 
died  March  28,  1860,  aged  twenty  months ;  Marian 
H.,  Susan  L.,  Elizabeth  M.,  Fanny  R.,  and  Sarah  G., 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

lu  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Fitch  settled  in  Nor- 
wich Town,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 
Dec.  23,  1880.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  but 
never  sought  office.  From  the  pen  of  a  personal  friend 
we  quote  the  following,  written  at  the  time  of  bis 
death : 

"Mr.  William  Fitcli,  a  weiiltliy  oiid  prominent  citizen  of  tliis  pUcB, 
died  nt  liis  residence,  Norwich  Town,  on  WeJoeeday  uight,  De<".  23, 18S0, 
:it  the  age  of  eighty.  He  hiis  heen  in  f:iili»g  health  for  the  Kiet  two 
years,  hut  lias  been  confined  to  his  house  only  for  the  past  three  uionthe. 
llis  illnees,  which  »ns  long  aud  painful,  he  bore  with  rcuiarkahle 
patience.  lie  was  a  sou  of  Col.  Afa  Fitch,  and  was  bora  in  that  part  of 
the  town  known  as  Fitchville  in  the  jearlSCK).  [le  had  fourbrotbcrB 
and  five  sisters,  of  whom  only  ons  Bi^ter,  Mrs.  Haughton,  of  Fitchville, 
survives  him.  He  left  this  place  in  lS-0  nod  went  with  his  brothers, 
Asa  and  Douglas,  to  France,  wiicre  he  remained  for  three  years.  He 
then  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  as.sociated  with  tlic-m  in  tlie 
mercantile  and  commission  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj',  a 
part  of  the  time  having  an  estalilisbment  abroad  aud  importing  all  kinds 
of  foreign  goods.  They  also  took  controcls  to  furnish  sappliets  to  gov- 
ernment  vessels.  They  were  very  succesefal  in  bosiness,  and  accumu- 
lated considerable  property. 

"  lie  retired  from  the  business  in  1848  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
returned  to  Fitchville,  uliere  for  eever.il  years  he  was  postmaster,  lie 
nianie<l  in  1857,  and  the  following  year  moved  to  Norwich  Town,  where 
he  has  s'nce  resided.  He  vi&s  n  member  of  Trinity  Church,  and  was 
characterized  for  beiievolence  anioog  that  people.  He  was  a  man  of 
generf>ns  impniees,  and  will  be  uiissed  hy  many  poor  families.  Ilis  was 
a  long  and  useful  life,  peacefully  closed  « ilh  a  full  hope  of  immortality. 
He  leaves  a  wife  aod  five  daughtera  to  monrn  his  loss." 

Elias  William  Williams  was  born  in  Harwin- 
ton, Conn.,  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1797.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Williams  (Y.  C,  1780),  a 
native  of  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  and  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Harwinton. 
His  mother's  name  was  Mary  Webb.  Mr.  Williams 
fitted  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  bis  father. 
After  he  graduated  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Ros- 
well  Abernethy,  of  Harwinton;  attended  lectures  at 
the  medical  schools  of  New  Haven  and  New  York, 
and  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1822.  He  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Conant 
Catlin.  About  the  year  1826  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  a  druggist.  His  residence  there,  however,  was 
brief.  His  health  failed  him,  and  he  became  a  victim 
to  consumption.  He  died  at  Clavcrack,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1828,  at  the  age 
25 


:  of  thirty-one,  while  attempting  to  perform  a  journey 
j  between  the  cities  of  Troy  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  on  the  3d  of  April,  1823, 
^  to  JMiss  Mary  Ann  Hillhouse,  of  Montville,  Conn., 
j  aud  left  one  child,  who  married  William  Fitch,  de- 
\  ceased,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Asa  Douglass  Fitch,  eldest  son  of  Stephen  Fitch 
j  and  Mary  I.  Rogers,  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
I  March  27,  1820.  He  received  his  education  at  com- 
:  mon  and  select  schools,  and  graduated  from  the 
\  Washington  Institute,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  having  such 
I  men  as  William  H.  Vanderbilt  for  schoolmates,.  Im- 
i  mediately  after  bis  graduation  he  became  clerk  for 
!  his  uncles,  Asa  and  William  Fitch,  in  the  city  of  New 
j  York,  in  the  wholesale  commission  business,  with 
\  whom  he  remained  till  1842,  when  he  came  to  Fitch- 
i  ville.  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  and  assumed  the  charge 
j  of  the  store  for  his  uncles.  Here  he  contiuued  to 
reside  till  1849,  when  be  went  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  via 
\  Cape  Horn.  He  remained  in  Stockton  a  year,  then 
I  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
'  the  mercantile  business  with  his  brother,  William  H., 
I  till  1850.  William  IT.  then  returned  to  Connecticut. 
^  Asa  D.  continued  in  trade  till  1806,  when  he  also  re- 
I  turned  to  Connecticut  aud  took  up  his  abode  with  Wil- 
;  liam  H.,  with  whom  be  spends  his  summer  months. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  honorable  ances- 
:  tors,  he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket.    While  a  resi- 

■  dent  of  Portland,  Oregon,  he  belonged  to  the  Com- 
j  mon  Council,  was  county  treasurer  two  terms,  and 
;  commissioner  of  the  penitentiary  during  the  building 
:  of  that  institution,  while  Oregon  was  yet  a  territory. 

William  JI.  Fitch,  youngest  son  of  Stejjhen  and 
I  Mary  I.  (Rogers)  Fitch,  was  born  iu  New  Hartford, 

■  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1830.  When  he  was  but  two  years  of 
I  age  his  parents  settled  in  Norwich,  where  the  family 

[  remained  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fitch,  in  1837. 
:  They  then  removed  to  Fitciivlllc.  He  received  his 
^  education  at  the  schools  in  Norwich,  and  graduated 
I  from  Cheshire  Academj'.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he 
j  .'set  sail  for  California  via  the  Isthmus,  where  he  re- 
1  mained  a  short  time,  when  he  went  to  Portland,  Ore- 
i  gon,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  general  merchan- 
i  disc  business  with  his  brother,  Asa  D.,  with  whom  he 
!  remained  till  185;»,  when  he  returned  to  Fitchville, 
!  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle  Asa, 
!  under  the  firm-name  of  William  H.  Fitch  &  Co.,  for 
'  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods.  He  continued 
iu  business  till  1867,  when  be  retired  to  his  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres,  situated  between  Fitchville  and 
!  Yantic.  His  farm  is  one  of  the  best  iu  the  town,  well 
I  watered  and  improved,  and  the  buildings  are  commo- 
!  dious  aud  good. 

He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  While  a  resident  of 
Oregon  be  was  assistant  commissary  in  the  Indian 
war.  Since  his  return  to  Connecticut  he  has  been 
judge  of  probate.  Jan.  13,  1870,  he  married  Louise 
C.  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Smith,  of  Norwich. 
(See  historyof  Capt.  Smith,  of  Norwich.)    Mrs.  Fitch 
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was  born  in  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  3,  1844.  Tliey  have  \ 
had  three  children,  viz.,  Mary  I.  (deceased),  Steplien  ; 
D.  (deceased),  and  William  D.,  born  Oct.  2o,  1879. 

Maj.  John  W.  Haughton,  son  of  William  Ilangh-  ; 
ton,  w  a?;  born  in  Montville,  Conn.,  the  l.st  of  the  year,  | 
1797.    His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Montville,  Conn., 
and  Jolm  was  brought  up  on  the  farm.    His  advan- 
tages for  an  education  were  such  as  the  common 
rschools  of  his  day  afforded.    He  was  a  great  reader,  ; 
and  his  memory  was  g')od,  so  he  became  well  informed  ; 
on  all  the  current  events  of  the  times.    He  married  | 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Col.  Asa  and  iSusannah  Fitch,  : 
Oct.  14,  1S24.    She  wa-^  born  June  5,  1802,  in  Bozrah.  \ 
Their  children  were  Asa  F.,  died  ateightyears,  March  \ 
20, 1834;  and  Samuel  Wells,  born  Sept.  30, 1 831,  jnar-  \ 
ried,  Jan.  9,  18G7,  Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Capt.  | 
William  Smith,  of  Korwich.    For  several  years  after  : 
marriage  Mr.  Haiighfon  resided  on  a  farm  in  Mont-  i 
ville;  then  he  went  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  wdiere  he  was  ' 
engaged  as  a  farmer,  and  where  he  remained  some  ; 
five  years.    Here  is  where  his  youngest  son,  Samuel  \ 
Wells,  was  born.   In  the  spring  of  1832  he  returned  to 
Connecticut  and  settled  in  Fitchville,  in  the  town  j 
of  Bozrah,  where  he  became  the  superintendent  of  i 
all  of  his  brother-in-law's — Asa  Fitch — business,  both 
in  building  the  village,  and  more  especially  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  cotton-mill ;  he  was  thus  engaged 
some  nine  years.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  fiom  Colchester 
to  Norwich,  which  was  under  the  management  of  Asa 
Fitch  and  others.   He  was  also  interested  in  farming. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Cliurch  at  Norwich. 
He  was  a  teacher  iu  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  at  Bozrah,  Cotin.,  where  he  always  tittended 
service  when  not  attending  in  Norwich.    He  was  a 
bright  Mason,  and  a  man  respected  for  his  many 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart.    He  was  a  major 
of  the  old  State  militia,  and  tooJi  special  pride  in 
military  parade.    In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
held  some  of  the  minor  ofllces  of  the  town.    He  died 
July  -il,  1871,  aged  seventy-four  years  and  six  months. 

Williani  F.  Bailey,  son  of  Roswell  Bailey  and 
Sally  C.  Hough,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bozrah, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1823.  lie  traces  his  ancestry  back  to 
England.  His  great-grandfather  came  Irom  Eng- 
land with  two  of  his  brothers  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Groton,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  at  an  early  day. 

Joseph  Bailey,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Groton,  married  Hannah  Hicks, 
and  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  Ros- 
well was  the  youngest.  Josej)!!  Bailey  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  Bozrah,  where  he  died  in  1855,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  His  wife  died 
previous  to  that  time,  at  ninety-one  years  of  age. 

Roswell  Bailey  was  born  in  Groton  in  1797,  and  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Bozrah  with  his  parents,  and  after 
many  years  went  into  the  town  of  Colchester.  He 
married  Sally  C,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jabez  Hough, 
of  Bozrah,  and  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz. : 


William  F.,  Jabez  II.  (deceased),  Charles  H.,  Ros- 
well, and  Sarah  J.  (Mrs.  Peleg  Babcock,  of  Iowa),  the 
two  eldest  being  born  in  Bozrah,  and  the  others  in 
Colchester.  Mr.  Bailey  was  for  many  years  before  his 
marriage  engaged  in  peddling  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States,  but  after  bis  marriage  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  teaming.  Politically  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  in  religious  views  he  and  his  wife  were  Bap- 
tists.   He  died  in  1832,  at  thirty-five  years. 

William  F.  Bailey  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion til]  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  father  dying 
in  1832,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  home  and  find  one  with  his  pater- 
nal grandparents  and  his  uncle,  Joseph  Bailey,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  be  was  sixteen,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  home  and  assisted  his  widowed  motlier  in 
carrying  on  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
He  remained  at  home  till  he  was  twenty-three,  in 
1S4(>,  when  he  purchased  the  farm  of  the  heirs  and  re- 
mained two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he  settled 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  (1881)  resides.  His  present 
farm  of  some  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  well 
watered  and  imjiroved,  and  he  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  town. 

In  1833  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Elisha 
Waterman,  son  of  Elisha  Waterman,  and  was  engaged 
with  him  in  the  teaming  business  for  the  Hayward 
Rubber  Company,  of  Colchester,  Conn.  Their  busi- 
ness steadily  increased  till  at  one  time  they  owned 
some  eighty  horses. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Waterman,  Mr.  Bailey  had 
i  James  M.  Pcckham  for  his  partner  for  several  mouths, 
\  when  he  purchased  his  interest  and  couducted  the 
■■  business  liimself,  and  the  business  increased  even 
more  than  before.  Besides  this,  he  owns  and  runs  a 
saw  and  grist-mill  and  shops  of  various  kinds,  where 
'  he  makes  and  repairs  his  own  wagons,  shoes  his  own 
I  horses,  and  does  everything  within  himself. 
^  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  has  been  asses- 
;  sor  and  first  selectman  many  years,  and  in  1860  was 
I  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  1872  represented 
\  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District  in  the  State  Senate, 
\  serving  as  chairman  on  roads  and  bridges. 

In  November,  184G,he  married  Phebe  A.,  daughter 
I  of  l)rimal  Johnson  and  Artamissa  Armstrong,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  the  following  children  :  (1)  Wil- 
;  liam  B.,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1879,  in  his  thirty-third 
I  year.    He  married,  June  5,  1872,  Lilly  A'.,  daughter 
I  of  Newell  S.  Brown  and  Anna  L.  Atkinson,  of  New 
Jersey.    (2)  Phebe  J.,  married  Claudius  M.  Pendle- 
ton, and  tliey  have  one  son, — William  B.    (3)  Jabez 
H.,  married  Fanny  Spicer,  June  13, 1881.    She  is  the 
daughter  of  Albert  A.  and  Frances  (Cross)  Spicer,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Yt. 
Albert  Spicer,  son  of  Simeon,  who  was  a  son  of  Ish- 
i  mael  Spicer,  natives  of  Connecticut,  probably  belong 
to  the  Ledyard  family  of  Spicers.    (See  Spicer  his- 
tory, in  Groton,  4th  Charles  H.) 
Rev.  Nathan  S.  Hunt  is  a  grandson  of  Eliphaz 
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Hunt,  a  Dative  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,*  and  son  of  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt  and  Anna  Strong,  born  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  July  ■"),  1502.  His  father,  Ebenezer,  was  born 
in  Coventry,  Conn.,  studied  medicine  with'  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, of  Norwich,  and  practiced  in  Coventry,  Conn. 
He  married  Anna  Strong,  daughter  of  Eev.  Nathan 
Strong,  first  minister  of  North  Coventry,  Conn.,  and 
had  five  children,  viz.:  Ebenezer,  Esther,  Anna, 
Hannah,  and  Nathan  S. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Coventry  in  1808,  aged 
forty-two  years.  He  was  a  skillful  pliysician,  and 
his  early  death  was  caused  by  overwork  and  undue 
exposure.  His  mother  was  Hannah  Stiles,  cousin  of 
President  Stiles. 

Dr.  Hunt  dying  in  1808,  left  a  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom  was  Nathan  S.,  being 
only  six  years  of  age. 

Nathan  S.  entered  the  family  of  Joseph  Strong, 
father  of  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  of  Norwich,  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  remained  till  he  was  thirteen,  receiving 
a  common-school  education,  also  instruction  from 
Henry  Strong,  of  whom  he  s]icaks  in  the  highest 
terms.  His  mother  being  desirona  that  he  should 
learn  to  work  on  the  farm,  be  was  put  under  the 
charge  of  ^Ir.  Woodward,  father  of  Dr.  Ashbel  W^ood- 
ward,  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he 
went  home  to  take  charge  of  the  home  farm. 

After  leaving  the  home  of  Joseph  Strong  he  at- 
tended school  only  during  the  winter  months  till  he 
began  to  teach  school,  which  he  successfully  followed 
every  winter  thereafter  until  he  had  completed  his 
college  studies.  He  prepared  for  college  under  the 
instruction  of  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  Alpha  Miller, 
of  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  Hamilton  College 
in  182G.  In  1828  he  entered  the  junior  class  in  Wil- 
liams College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1830.  During  his  college  and  theological  course 
he  was  wholly  dependent  upon  himself,  teaching 
winters,  and  collecting  funds  for  Williams  College 
during  the  vacations.  It  is  said  he  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  collector,  and  then  learned  many  things 
which  were  of  great  value  to  him  in  after-life.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation  he  entered  Andover  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  graduated  in  the  early  summer 
of  1833.  He  was  immediately  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Abington,  Conn.,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  same  Feb.  12,  1834.  He 
remained  there  twelve  years;  then  was  one  year  at 
Montville,  N<  w  London  Co.,  Conn.,  when  he  received 
a  call  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Preston 
City,  where  he  remained  twelve  years;  then  settled 
in  Bozrah,  where  he  labored  faithfully  twelve  years, 
till  failing  voice  compelled  him  to  resign,  in  1871,  his 
pastorate,  since  which  time  he  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  but  continues  to  reside  in 
Bozrah.  During  his  ministry  he  was  very  active  in 
building  and  repairing  churches.    He  is  universally 
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esteemed,  was  a  good  preacher  and  faithful  pastor. 
His  name  is  a  household  word  in  many  homes  in  the 
county  and  State.  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Daniel  Webster,  and  has  often  been  called  Web- 
ster. He  is  now  in  his  sevenvy-ninth  year,  and  has 
poor  health. 

By  energy  and  economy  he  redeemed  the  home 
farm  of  incumbrance  after  he  commenced  preaching. 
By  careful  investments  he  now  has  a  competency  in 
his  old  age.  On  the  2.>th  of  OL-tober,  1842,  he  mar- 
ried Ehoda  L.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Mason,  of  Leb- 
anon.^ She  was  bfu-n  JIareh  18,  1804.  and  in  her 
younger  days  was  a  successful  teacher,  both  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  never  been  identified  with  any  polit- 
ical organization,  but  has  always  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  Kepublican  party. 

He  was  ever  faithful  and  true  to  his  mother,  caring 
for  her  tenderly  till  her  death;  a  good  student  in 
school,  a  faithful  pastor,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  devoted 
husband. 

The  Rogers  Family."— Jamks  Rogkrs,  one  ac- 
count says,  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "In- 
crease" when  about  twenty  years  of  age.   He  came  to 
New  London  from  Fairfield  Co.,  about  1G57  or  1658. 
A  baker  by  trade  on  a  large  scale,  furnishing  the  sea- 
men and  colonial  troops  with  biscuit,  etc.,  between 
1660  and  1670  he  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  trade 
of  the  port  than  any  other  person.     lie  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Rowland,  of  Stratford. 
They  had  a  number  of  children,  and  it  is  said  tlicy 
all  embraced  the  Rogercen  faith  but  Samuel,  the  eldest, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Montville  Rogerses.   Samuel  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanton,  the  parents 
of  the  two  parties  entering  into  an  agreement  to  give 
two  hundred  pounds  each  as  a  marriage  portion. 
Samuel's  father,  in  fulfillment  of  his  part,  conveyed 
I  to  his  son  his  stone  house  and  bakery  at  the  head 
!  of  Winthrop's  Cove,  where  he  resided  for  fifteen  or 
i  twenty  years  ;  he  then  removed  to  theoutlands  of  the 
!  town,  near  the  Mohegan  tribe,  and  became  the  first 
\  white  settler  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of 
'  Montville.    They  were  always  on  the  best  of  terms 
,  with  Uncas  and  his  trilie,  and  made  an  agreement 
i  with  them,  "  if  the  other  Indian  tribes  molest  either 
:  of  us  we  will  help  each  other,  and  the  signal  will  be 
j  to  fire  a  gun."    On  one  occasion  Samuel,  wishing  to 
j  give  them  a  surprise,  roasted  an  ox  and  got  it  all  prc- 
'  pared  for  tiie  meal,  and  then  fired  his  alarm-gun,  and 
I  they  came  flocking  in  in  haste,  sui)posing  neighbor 
Rogers  was  being  murdered  or  taken  prisoner,  wheu 
to  their  surprise  and  pleasure  a  bountiful  repast 
awaited  them. 

His  son  Samuel  (2)  married  Abigail  Plum  about 
1C94.  He  settled  in  Montville.  It  is  not  known  iiow 
large  a  family  he  had  or  whether  certainly  he  was  the 


!  See  Mnson  fnniily  history  of  I.obaiion. 
»  Conti  il'uti'd  I'y  Kiinuy  L.  Ili'gcrs. 
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fatlier  or  grandparent  of  Samuel  Kogers  (3),  who  mar- 
ried Lucy  Dcnisou.  Samuel  Rogers'  (S)  homestead 
was  a  little  west  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
•'Bland  tavern''  on  the  Sulera  road.  lie  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

Daniel,  the  eldest  son,  married  Hannah  Latimer, 
daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  Latimer  and  Lucretia 
Griswold.  Col.  Latimer  served  in  the  old  French 
^var,  aud  in  some  of  his  excursions  he  came  through 
Tennessee,  and  thought  it  the  pieasantest  country  he 
ever  saw,  and  if  his  family  would  all  go  there  he 
would  emigrate,  and  they  started  with  ox-teams 
through  the  then  wilderness.  One  son's  wife  died  on 
the  journey,  and  they  huried  her  under  a  tree. 

Jahez  Rogers,  son  of  Samuel  (3),  married  a   

Gorton ;  removed  to  Vermont.    His  son  Jahez  mar- 
ried Governor  Chittenden's  daughter,  and  their  de- 
scendants are  James  PvOgers,  born  1739;  married 
Zylpha  Hyde,  born  1735,  daughter  of  Eleazer  Hyde 
and  Sarah  (Hewett)  Hyde.    He  settled  in  Norwich 
(Wawecus  Hill) ;  had  eight  children  ;  was  a  farmer,  a 
large,  muscular  man,  a  Baptist  by  profession.  His 
children  were  Eleazer,  married  Lucy  Edgerton ;  James, 
married,  first,  Zerviah  Ingraham  ;  second,  Sarah  Coit : 
Denison,  married  Nancy  Pendleton  ;  Eliab,  married 
Mary  Hyde;  Lucy,  died  unmarried;  Sarah,  married 
Phincas  Leffingwell ;  Hannah,  married  Jabez  Bush- 
nell;  Lydia,  married  Jabez  Leffingwell.    The  Lef- 
fiugwclls  both  removed  to  Warren,  Ohio,  and  Sarah  i 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  : 
her  husband's  rifle  while  he  was  hastening  out  of  the  : 
house  to  shoot  a  deerthat  was  in  sight.    The  descend-  \ 
ants  of  the  family  are  in  Ohio  and  Iowa.    Jabez  ; 
Bushncll  and  wife  both  died  in  Norwich,  leaving  two  | 
children, — a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  Edward  Stone,  ; 
of  New  York ;  the  other  a  son,  William  F.  Buslinell,  \ 
a  carpenter,  now  living  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Eleazer  Rogers  was  eighteen  years  old  when  New 
London  w-as  burnt,  aud  was  called  out  with  the  militia  ; 
to  defend.  He  was  afterwards  captain  of  militia,  and 
his  lieuleaaut'a  and  captain's  commissions,  signed  by  ! 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor,  are  in  the  ])Osscssion  ; 
of  the  writer.  He  came  to  live  with  his  aunt  at  his 
grandfather  Hyde's  homestead,  and  inherited  it  from 
her  (and  added  to  it),  and  it  has  continued  in  the  family,  ' 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  genera-  j 
tions  in  a  direct  line  from  the  first  John  Hyde.  The  | 
other  three  brothers  settled  on  Wawecus  Hill,  were  | 
farmers,  and  all  of  them  reared  large  families,  but  ' 
many  of  them  arc  dead  or  gone  toother  places.  The  : 
eldest  daughter  of  James  married  Stephen  Fitch,  of  i 
Fitchville,  and  one  of  her  sons  resides  there  now.  The  \ 
eldest  son  by  his  second  wile,  George,  was  a  merchant  \ 
at  Darien,  Ga.,  married  a  Southern  wife,  had  a  large  ! 
family,  and  one  son  was  killed  in  the  Confederate  | 
army,  his  widow  aud  lamily  now  living  there.  Ed-  i 
ward  went  to  Michigan  and  engaged  in  farming,  and  i 
died  in  Marshall,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son.  \ 
Charles,  a  farmer,  died  on  the  homestead,  unmarried.  ' 


James,  a  cabinet-maker,  lived  at  Norwich,  where 
his  widow  and  children  now  lire.    Sophia,  their 

;  sister,  married  Deacon  Elisha  Filler,  of  Plainfield; 
died  leaving  no  children.  Denison  Rogers'  children  all 
gone  but  two.  Col.  James  Denison,  on  the  homestead, 

I  and  William  Pendleton,  living  at  East  Great  Plain. 

■  William  has  three  sons,  one  settled  near  bim  in  the 
ice  trade,  one  living  with  him,  and  another,  Joab  B., 
who  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  horse  under 
Sheridan,  now  city  sheriff;  one  daughter  died  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  another  still  resides  there. 

Eliab  Rogers'  family  live  on  Wawecus  Hill,  at  the 

j  homestead  of  their  father  and  grandfather;  are  far- 

S  mers. 

Of  Eleazer  Rogers'  children,  the  eldest,  Betsey,  mar- 
ried Joshua  Maples,  a  farmer  and  clock-maker.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a 
good  deed.  He  was  captain  of  militia  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  went  to  the  aid  of  Stonington.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  went  to  Michigan,  bought  a  farm,  but 
died  of  fever  soon  after,  unmarried;  Elisha  died  in 
Bozrah,  unmarried  ;  Charles,  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  father  and  grandfather,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wawecus  Hill,  Norwich,  married  J\Iaria  Post;  had 
four  children, — one  son  married,  living  in  Bozrah; 
one  died,  the  youngest  son,  Frank;  Thomas,  a  pro- 
fessor of  elocution,  and  one  daughter,  an  invalid. 

Joshua,  the  youngest  son  of  Joshua  and  Betsey 
I\Iaples,  went  to  California  at  the  time  of  the  first 
gold  excitement.  Came  back  and  married  Alice 
Tracy,  daughter  of  Harley  Tracy,  of  Bozrah.  Went 
back  to  California  and  located  on  a  ranch  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where  he  spent  the 
summer.  Leaving  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  stock, 
etc.,  he  and  his  %vife  went  to  Marysville  to  spend 
the  winter  with  her  brothers.  In  the  spring  he  went 
down  to  the  ranch  on  horseback  to  prepare  for  his 
wife's  return  ;  he  found  a  sick  traveler  there  with 
his  man,  and  they  were  short  of  necessaries,  gro- 
ceries, etc.,  and  he  started  on  foot  with  a  hand-sled  to 
go  to  the  nearest  store,  w  hich  was  about  twelve  mile-s, 
to  purchase  supplies.  In  returning  a  blinding  snow- 
storm set  in,  and  he  had  to  abandon  some  of  his  load 
and  leave  it  on  the  road  ;  he  made  out  to  reach  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  house,  sat  down  and  took  off  his 
snow-shoes,  and  it  seems  was  so  exhausted  he  fell 
asleep,  and  the  snow  covered  him  up,  and  he  was  not 
found  until  the  snow  melted  off,  about  two  weeks 
later.  Buried  in  Marysville,  and  his  wife  returned 
to  her  home  in  Bozrah. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Joshua,  Hannah,  living  in  Boz- 
rah, unmarried;  ]\lary,  dead;  Lucy,  the  widow  of 
George  Lathrop,  and  her  daughter  living  at  East 
Great  Plain. 

Of  Samuel  Rogers,  eldest  son  of  Eleazer,  he  mar- 
ried Rhoda  Miner,  and  their  eldest  son,  Pitt  Decafair, 
HOW  living  in  Knoxville,  111.,  proprietor  of  the  "He- 
bard  House ;"  second  son,  Eugene  Clinton,  living  in 
Sheridan,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.,  has  been  postmaster  and 
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constable;  James  Bolivar,  a  merchant  in  Norwich 
awhile,  went  to  Wheatland,  Iowa,  and  was  a  mer- 
chant, but  died  of  consumption,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children  there. 

Samuel  Lucius  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  with  the  Hon. 
John  T.  Wait,  of  Norwich;  went  to  Sacramento  first, 
but  now  practicing  law  in  San  Francisco  ;  married  in 
California;  has  one  son. 

Lewis  went  to  Iowa ;  for  a  few  years  in  company 
with  his  brother  Gains  in  trade,  but  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, and  is  now  at  the  "  old  Hyde  homestead,"  a 
farmer.  The  daughters  now  own  and  occupy  their 
father's  farm.  Betsy  married  H.  B.  Kude  ;  Hattie, 
unmarried. 

Harriet  Maria  Rogers,  third  daughter  of  Eleazer 
and  Lucy  Rogers,  married  Ezra  Brewster  Smith,  son 
of  Co].  Chester  Smith  and  Sally  Brewster,  of  North 
Stonington.  The  mother,  Sally  Brewster,  was  a  direct 
descendant  from  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the 
"Mayflower."  Ezra  Smith  was  a  farmer,  and  lived 
at  the  old  Smith  homestead  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Castile,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  Harriet 
lived  but  about  two  years,  and  died  of  consumption. 
The  eldest  son,  Daniel,  by  her,  now  living  in  Castile. 
Eleazer,  the  second,  married  in  Castile,  went  to  Illi- 
nois, and  died  there,  leaving  two  sons.  Susan,  the 
third  child,  married  Asahel  Kellogg,  of  Castile,  now- 
living  there;  has  four  children;  the  eldest,  Hattie, 
graduated  at  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  in  a  high  school 
in  Perry ;  William  Kellogg,  farmer  and  milkman,  now 
in  New  York.  Moses  Smith,  tliird  son,  now  living  in 
Castile,  is  a  mason  by  trade ;  his  eldest  son,  Edgar 
Dwight,  entered  Harvard  College  in  advance;  con- 
tinued there  one  year,  came  home  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, was  taken  down  with  a  brain  affection  and  died, 
having  studied  too  closely.  Dwight  Smith,  fourth  son, 
living  in  Greenwood,  111.,  a  farmer.  Samuel  Chester, 
fourth  son,  studied  medicine;  was  a  student  at  the 
Medical  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  graduated  at  the 
Medical  College,  New  York,  practicing  in  Preston  City 
awhile,  and  in  the  war  was  surgeon  in  the  navy  ;  now 
a  practicing  physician  in  Castile,  N.  Y. ;  he  married 
Lida  Vanarsrlale ;  they  have  one  son,  named  Van 
Rogers.  Ansel  Brown,  fifth  son  of  Ezra  B.  Smith,  born 
in  Castile  (all  the  others  were  born  in  New  London 
County),  married  Hattie  Fitch,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 

Ferris  Fitch,  and  Griswold,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

John  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  Conn.  The  Rev.  Ferris  Fitch 
was  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Rev.  James  Fitch, 
first  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Nor- 
wich Town.  Ansel  Smith  enlisted  in  the  army  early, 
and  served  through  the  whole  term  of  the  war  in  the 
New  York  Dragoons,  under  Sheridan  in  all  his  raids, 
and  never  received  a  wound  until  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee  ;  in  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  shots 
he  received  a  bullet  through  the  lungs  which  lodged 
under  the  shoulder-blade,  and  it  is  there  now  ;  it  in- 


i  capacitates  him  for  hard  labor;  he  lives  in  Castile, 
:  and  is  in  the  insurance  business.  Another  son  by  a 
'  second  wife,  Jacob  Kellogg  Smith,  enlisted  in  Nor- 
I  wich  with  the  three  months'  men  in  the  war  ;  he  af- 
i  terwards  studied  medicine,  practiced  in  Warsaw,  and 
j  was  drowned  while  returning  in  the  night  from  visit- 
i  ing  a  patient. 

Elisha  Edgerton,  a  farmer,  second  sou  of  Eleazer, 
\  married  Eunice  Wetmore  Chesebrough,  born  in  Ston- 
\  ington,  had  seven  children  ;  bought  and  built  at  the 
■  "Quarters,"'  so  called,  near  the  Yantic  River  and 

Bean  Hill,  now  owned  by  Asa  Strong.  Porter,  his 
I  first  son,  also  a  farmer,  gardener,  and  milkman  ;  first 
i  wife,  Elizabeth  Grace ;  second,  Mary  Morgau  ;  a 
i  daughter  by  his  wife  married  Dr.  John  Byron  Sweet, 
;  son  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  bone-setter.  Dr. 
I  John,  now  living  in  Central  Village  practicing  his 
I  profession.  Eleazer,  the  second  son,  master-mason 
i  in  Norwich  City,  married  Mary  Murphy ;  has  a  son, 
i  also  a  mason,  and  two  daughters.  Elisha  Francis, 
I  third  son,  a  teacher,  and  studied  law  with  the  Hon. 
;  John  T.  Wait;  practiced  in  Norwich  City ;  married 
i  Judith  Murphy;  had  four  children;  the  son  died 
;  in  infancy;  she  died  of  consumption,  and  his  health 
i  being  very  much  impaired,  he  went  to  Missouri  with 
1  his  sister,  who  was  moving  there;  but  the  journey 
I  was  long  and  tedious,  and  he  barely  lived  to  get  there. 
;  His  remains  were  interred  in  Yantic  Cemetery. 

Eunice  Augusta,  the  only  daughter  of  Elisha,  was 
j  a  teacher,  went  to  Albion,  Wis.,  and  taught;  she  there 
j  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Edwin  Crumb, 
!  and  lived  for  a  few  years  at  Big  Foot  Prairie;  from 
I  there  they  removed  to  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  near 
i  Carthage,  where  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  and 
j  built;  they  had  resided  there  a  tew  years  when  one 
^  of  those  sudden  and  terrible  whirlwinds  swept  over 
'  them,  tore  the  house  to  atoms,  killing  Mr.  Crnnib. 
\  Mrs.  Crumb  afterwards  erected  another  house,  and 
I  remained  there.  She  afterwards  married  a  Dr.  Wolfe, 
\  a  physician,  and  died  a  few  years  since  suddenly, 
i  leaving  no  children. 

Henry,  fourth  son  of  Elisha,  married  Harriet  Mor- 

gan;  one  son  lives  in  Norwich  City;  has  been  in  the 
•  sewing-machine  business,  is  now  in  a  furniture  estab- 
[  lishment.  Frederick,  fifth  son  of  Elisha,  was  a  teacher, 
j  studied  medicine,  attended  medical  lectures  at  the 

Medical  College,  New  York  ;  married  Sarah  Smith,  of 

Palmcrtown,  Montville  ;  settled  in  Willimantic  as 
I  druggist  and  consulting  physician.  Horace,  sixth  son 
i  of  Elisha,  is  living  in  Norwich  City,  in  employ  of 

Hoi)kins  &  Allen  Arinory ;  he  married  Elizabeth 
I  Beckwith  ;  he  enlisted  with  the  three  months'  men 
I  in  the  war,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Sarah 
I  Rogers,  the  second  daughter  of  Eleazer,  died  at  the 

old  homestead,  unmarried, 
j     The  writer  of  this  (Fanny  L.  Rogers)  is  the  only 

member  of  the  family  left  of  her  generation.'  

>  I  liavo  seen  six  gcneratioiiB  of  tlio  Roger*  fuuiilj  in  a  direct  Uiio 
'  from  James  Itipgora. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

COLCITESTEK. 

Gi'Djjrniiliiciil  —  Topograpliic;!!  —  'J'lie  Original  Gmnt  —  "  J(ircn;iah's 
Fiinii!!"  —Tlio  Pioneers — Names  of  Fr.-cmcn  in  IT  iO— List  uf  I'olls  in 
1787  —  DucnuK-iitary  History— Town-niectiiig;,  17u:i— Ml'.  Buckley's 
'■Cliiuiit's" — Giist-  and  Saw-uiill— S;iw-niill— A  iicn'  Tuwn  Drum — 
Fulling-niill— l\tj-.  lincklcy'e  Ilistury— ];e|miiiiig  the  Meeting-liouBe, 
etc. — Eiirly  Uirtlifi,  Marr  agi  9,  aiiJ  Dc  itlis. 

The  towu  of  Colchester  lies  in  the  nonhwe&tern 
part  of  the  county,  rmd  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the 
north  by  Hartford  and  Tolland  Counties  and  the  town 
of  Lebanon,  on  the  east  by  Lebanon,  on  the  south 
by  the  towu  of  Salem  and  Middle^^ex  County,  and  on 
the  west  by  Middlesex  County. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and 
the  .soil  fertile. 

The  Original  Grant. — The  original  grant  for  a 
plantation  at  "Jeremiah's  Farms,"  now  Colchester, 
was  made  by  the  Legislature,  under  date  Oct.  13, 1698, 
as  follows  : 

"  Att  ft  Gi-ner.-ill  Court  llolJen  at  Haj  tford  Octour  thcl3tli :  lU'JS  :  This 
Court  uiJ-jn  the  petition  of  I  ivers  of  tlie  inhai>itunt9  in  tho  Counlie.  of 
IlartforJ  Grunt  Lyborlye  fi>r  a  plant.Ttion  at  or  dear  the  place  Called 
JerebiialiA  fai-iue  upon  tlio  Rode  to  Ncwloudon,  and  Captn  Danll  Weth- 
ereU  Captu  .lohn  Ilninlio  Blr  Will  ritkin  Ciptii  John  Chester  Mr  Eich- 
ard  Cliristopliers  and  Captn  Small  fibsdick  they  or  the  JIajr  part  of  them 
nre  hy  this  Court  appointed  to  be  a  Coniittee  to  lay  out  n  town  Ship  there 
licginnins  at  the  North  Ijo\ind  of  tv.  entie  mile  Kiver  and  So  to  i;.xtend 
Southward  to  a  lliver  Called  deep  River  And  to  Extend  Ea-Stnard  from 
the  bounds  of  lladdnni  Soven  uiilo?^" — 

Alt  a  Generll  asfeuiWy  HoMet,  att  Itartfovd  May  lllh  IGM— Ordered 
and  Enacted  ac  that  the  north  iKiunds  of  tho  new  I'lautation  Lately 
granted  at  or  neer  Jeremics  farnie  ujiou  the  Hoade  to  Newlondon  Shall 
he  »s  formerly  at  tweiitye  mile  lliver,  and  Ihe  South  hniiorts  Joyne  to  the 
North  bounds  of  Lyme,  and  the  %vo,st  bounds  to  Joyu  to  the  E.-vst  boiinds 
of  Jlitidltowji  and  tlio  East  bounds  of  Haddnoi  and  tho  Eiist  and  North 
East  bound?  to  Rnuo  to  the  honnds  of  Lebanon  and  I\'or\vi<-h" — 

",\  Genevan  Af*embly  llolden  at  llartford  Octor  1.3,  IGOT— Jlichael 
TaintorSanil  Northam  and  Kath'l  Foot  appearing'  in  this  Assembly  io 
behalfo  of  the  New  plantation  called  Colchester  and  cooiplainiDj  that 
they  arc  obBtrucled  in  the  iuiprovcmeut  ami  wttlementof  said  planta- 
tion by  reason  of  sei  erall  per^ons  tli.at  claim  considerable  ti  arts  of  land 
within  the  grant  of  said  Township,  and  particularly  several!  of  tho  in- 
li.abitants  of  Saybrook,  This  Conrt  do  therefore  order  that  nil  persons 
claiming  .any  lands  there  shall  uppcai-  at  the  Generall  Court  in  May  next 
and  make  their  claims  .ippear,  that  so  the  Grantees  may  not  be  further 
obi!tructod  in  their  settlement  of  said  plantation  and  that  tho  name  of  i 
that  plantation  eliall  be  called  Colclieslcr  and  belong  to  tho  County  of 
New  Loudon,  and  further  that  this  act  by  trausniillcd  to  Ihe  sevcrall  ; 
ton  us  whero  any  peisons  claiming  laud,  there  do  reside  that  bo  tbey  ni.ay  i 
have  reasonaldc  notice  (hereof." 

"Att  a  Generall  .\siembiy  llolden  att  Hartford  Octobr  (he  Ulth:  1700  \ 
Whereiis  the  Inhabitants  of  Colchester  and  those  designed  to  goe  and  i 
Settle  there,  meet,  with  runrh  discouragement  in  their  Phinling  and 
Stltliag  By  Owaneco  a.nd  the  Mohcage,  that  claim  laud  within  that  ! 
tow  nship.    This  assembly  Iwing  Sensible  of  the  dilHcultioB  they  meet 
with  and  being  desirous  to  promote  tbo  Qniel  aud  Comfortable  Setlh- 
inent  of  the  I'laniation  Doo  desire  the  Ilooablo  Governrwith  his  Coun- 
cil to  treat  with  the  Molieagj  and  to  agree  with  them  to  Quitt  their  i 
Claim  to  tho  Lands  within  that  tcwnehip,  upon  ns  Kensonablc  termes  as  i 
may  be  obt, lined  and  also  to  advise  tho  people  and  to  direct  thoui  in  I 
going  forward  in  their  I'laotiition  wurke,  and  the  Woitihipfull  Captn  ; 
SfiUiutd  Mason  is  devircd  to  improve  Iub  Interest  in  (he  Mohcags  to  Pro-  | 
mote  their  Conipliauce  witii  tlie  Interest  of  the  people  of  Colcliesler—  ^ 
The  Charge  to  be  dcfniycd  by  the  inhabitanls  of  Colchester—'' 

Thus  the  whole  township  of  ancient  Colchester,  em-  j 
bracing  the  j.reseiit  township  and  portions  of  Salem  I 
(in  ohlen  time  called  Paugwonk)  and  Marlborough,  ' 


I  was  grauted  to  the  original  planters,  and  hy  thein 
I  subsequently  shared  with  their  associate  planters. 
\  Then  followed  divisions  of  tlie  township  at  intervals 
i  of  time  amongst  the  proprietors,  a  certain  portion  of 
i  the  territory  being  included  in  a  division.  A  division 
j  was  then  subdivided  into  allotments  or  rights,  con- 
sisting of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  pound 
rights,  for  which  the  proprietors  east  lots,  the  number 
;  in  the  draught  determining  for  each  proprietor  his 
claim  to  a  corresponding  unuiber  in  the  allotments. 
I  In  this  way  half  a  century  or  more  elapsed  before 
I  the  whole  township  had  been  divided  amongst  the 
!  original  planters  and  proprietors  and  the  heirs  of 
I  those  of  ihem  who  had  deceased. 

The  lands,  of  little  value  comparatively  at  the 
;  beginning  of  the  settlement,  gradually  increased  in 
;  value  as  the  population  and  demand  for  land  in- 
i  creased  :  and  those  of  the  proprietors  and  their  de- 
;  scendants  and  heirs  who  retained  their  rights  in  the 
\  divisions  of  lands  became  substantially  wealthy  and 
prosperous.    Colchester  was  a  highly  popular  settle- 
:  nient,  and  the  early  planters  were  a  superior  set  of 
men,  belonging,  as  they  did,  to  many  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  New  England,  and  it  early  attracted  a  brilliant 
array  of  names  and  genius  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.   Its  location  was  desirable,  being  near  Hart- 
ford, Middletowu,  Norwich,  and  New  London. 

The  Pioneers. — Michael  Taintor,  Esq.,  was  bom 
in  Brainford,  October,  16.32,  being  the  second  son  of 
Capt.  Michael  Taintor  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He 
was  in  Windsor  in  1679,  where  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Loomis,  and  after  her  decease 
Mabel  (Olmsted)  Butler,  widow  of  Mr.  Daniel  Butler, 
of  Hartford,  in  1G97.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  Windsor,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  that  towu, 
holding  some  of  the  liighest  offices  in  that  township. 
He  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  active  in  procuring 
the  grant  of  Colchester,  being  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  he  removed  to  that  place  to  settle.  He  was  the 
first,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  only,  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Colchester,  town  clerk  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  member  of  Connecticut  General  Assem- 
bly twenty-six  sessions,  commissioner, selectman,  etc. 
He  died  February,  1731,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Rev.  John  Bulkley  was  from  Glastenbury,  son  of 
Rev.  Gurshom  and  his  wife  (who  was  a  daughter  of 
President  Channcey),  and  grandson  of  Eev.  Peter 
Bulkley,  from  England.  "Isaac  Bigloo"  was  from 
Watertown,  Mass.  "John  Bigloo,  a  son  of  Joshua 
Bigloo,  of  AVatertown,  which  John  Bigloo  now  dwells 
in  Hartford  on  the  east."  Thomas  Carrier  and  his 
sons,  Richard  and  Andrew,  were  from  Andover,  where 
Martha,  wife  of  Thomas,  was  executed  for  a  witch  in 
1692.  Thomas  Carrier  had  belonged  to  the  body- 
guard of  King  Charles  I.,  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
notorious  for  fleetness  of  foot,  even  after  he  was  more 
than  one  hundred  j'ears  old.  It  is  said  that  he  killed 
the  king  of  England.  If  so,  he  must  have  been  the 
executiouer  of  King  Charles  I.  in  1648.   He  was  a 
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Welshman.    It  is  said  by  his  descendants  that  he  was  \ 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ; 
his  decease  in  1735.  Daniel  Clark,  "Locksmith,"  was 
from  Hartford;   Samuel  Dickinson,  from  Hadley;  • 
Jonathan  Dunham,  from  Haddam  ;  Foots  were  from  \ 
Wcthersfield ;  Samuel  Gilbert,  from  Hartford  ;  Ben-  ; 
jamin  Graves,  from  New  London  (doubtless  originally  [ 
from  Hatfield);  Josiah  Gillet  and  JosiaJi  Gillet,  .Jr., 
from  AVindsor.    The  Avife  of  Josiah,  Sr.,  was  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Micliael  Taintor,  of  Brainford  ;  she  died 
in  Colchester  i  n  January,  173-5,  aged  eighty -three  years. 
John  Hitchcock,  from  Springfield  ;  Evan  Jones,  from  ; 
Windsor  (?) ;  Kellogp,  from  Hatfield;  Loomises,  from  \ 
Windsor ;  James  and  Israel  Newton,  from  "  Kings-  i 
town  in  Naraganset" ;  "Samuel  Niels,"  of  Kings-  ; 
town  (1709);  Northam?,  from  Hatfield;  Nathaniel  | 
Otis,  from  Scituate  ;  Josiah  Phelps,  from  Windsor;  \ 
"Joseph  Pamery,"  from  Northampton  (?) ;  William 
Shipman,  from  Saybrook  (went  to  Hebron  about  1705, 
Avhere  he  soon  after  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall)  ;  ' 
Skinners,  from   Hartford   (?) ;    Deacon  "Micaell" 
Taintor,  from  Windsor  ;  James  Treadway,  "Malster," 
from      atertown  ;  Wclleses,  from  Hatfield ;  Joseph 
'Wright,  from  Glastenbury  ;  Israel  Wyatt,  from  Hat-  i 
field ;  Thomas  Eeebe  was  from  New  London  ;  Na-  | 
thaniel  "Cahoni"  (Calhoon),  Norwich,  E.  L ;  Philip  ! 
Caverlee,  Lebanon  ;  John  Chapman,  New  London ;  ; 
James  Crocker,  Barnstable ;  George  "  Dalee,"  from  \ 
"Provedenc";    Thomas  Day,  Hartford;   Benjamin  \ 
Fox,  New  London;  Daniel  Galusiah,  Weston  ;  Joseph  \ 
Harrington,  Watertown  ;  James  Harris,  New  London  ; 
John  Hopson,  Rhode  Island ;  Isaac  Jones,  Weston  ;  i 
Samuel  Knight,  Plainfield ;   Benjamin  Lane,  Fal-  ; 
mouth ;  Robert  Menler,  Lyme ;  ^lorgans,  New  Lon-  ; 
don  ;  James  Mun,  Springfield;  Robert  Staples,  Lyme; 
William  Worthington,  Hartford.  I 
Colchester  gradually  increa,sed  in  population,  and  | 
in  1730  the  following  were  residents  of  the  town  :  ' 
Micaiell  Taintor,  Micaiell  Taintor,  Jr.,  James  New-  \ 
ton,  Samll  Northam,  Thorn  Day,  Richd  Carrier,  Eben- 
ezr  Skiner,  Danll  Clark  Jr.,  Lef  Isrcall  Wyat,  Dea-  | 
eon  Loinis,  Wm  Roberds,  Nathll  Lomis,  Jos  Wright,  ; 
Josiah  Gellet,  Josiah  Gillet  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Dibell,  Capt  \ 
Gilbert,  Jno  Adams,  Jno  Adams  Jr.,  Deacon  Skiner, 
Richd  Skiner,  Nathanll  Skiner,  Benjamin  Skiner,  Jos 
Prat,  Nathll  Kellogg,  Ephrem  Foot,  Jos  pumery,  j 
Thom  Brown,  Noah  WelLs,  Jos  Chamberlin,  Josiah  j 
Foot,  James  mun,  ensign  Jno  Skiner,  Ebenezer  kel-  ; 
logg,  James  Brown,  Andrew  Carrier,  Richard  Church,  ; 
Mr  Bulkley,  Jno  Day,  Jonathan  Gillet,  Jonathan  \ 
Kellogg,  Nathll  Foot,  Ebenr  Coleman,  Charles  Wil-  ^ 
liams,  Clement  Cithophell,  John  Chapman  Sr.,  Eph-  ; 
ream  Wells,  Josiah  Phelps,  John  holms,  William  , 
Roberds,  Josiah  Gates,  Joseph  foot,  John  John- 

I 

son.  ] 
From  this  time  forward  the  town  advanced  more  j 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  as  shown  by  the  j 
following  "  List  of  the  Polls  &c  for  the  1st  Society" 
(Colchester)  "for  1787:  ' 


"  Joiiatliaii  r.igeiow  Nehemiiili  Gillut  Ebiir  Koilofg  Jr  Xiitlutn  Willi^ims 
Jiimcs  Bigelow  Eichard  Skinner  ,Ir  r).ivid  Euniham  Eusscll  Cilh't 
Joseph  Gillet  Jiinr  Diiiiie]  EulUlcy  Stppiieii  Brown  Natiil  Cl;irlc 
Gideon  homis  Gei-sliam  Bulkley  David  Biilkicy  Iliinnah  Ifiiller  As.i 
Sn-an  Roger  BulUI.  y  JiiM-pli  Gillet  Cliaiiiioey  Wells  Joliii  Tiiilkloy 
Elonr  Kellogg  Isliam  Cliapman  Eli[ilit  Duvcnport  Ch.iries  Taintor 
Elijah  Fuller  Joshua  Bulkley  Ela  Gillet  Gersham  Bulkley  Jiinr 
Aimer  Chapman  Asa  Baksr  Eaiiiis  Clark  Jonathan  Saliiiid  Jontitlian 
Deniing  Sainl  Ilassaril  Amasa  Kellogg  John  Watrons  Thomas  Sl;iri- 
ner  Joseph  Foot  Amos  Kellojfg  J-iliu  riatt  Dani.-I  Pratt  Jos.-pli  Tay- 
lor Eliiiha  Kellopg  Allnii  Wiglitman  John  A  Wm  Bulkley  Zc-lmlon 
Strong  llozel  Cliamherlin  John  KelloRj;  Thsortore  Waters  Josejili 
Isham  JrElihu  Clark  Tfiomas  ViWiev,  Lemuel  ¥.  Vibber  Noah  Col- 
m.-xD  Charles  Enlkley  2ii.  Pauiel  Watrous  Charles  Taintor  Jr.  Dndley 
Wriglit  Wm  Townsend  John  Breed  Sam.  Bridges  Abigail  Woriliing- 
ton  John  E.  Watrons  Neliemiah  Ilauiels  Ezek.l  I>aniels  Mary  Kel- 
logg Jian.l  &  Stepli.n  Foot  Noah  Poniroy  Darius  Mills  Joaeph  Hills 
Ihwea  Foot  Beulien  'West  >Iury  jUaniiier  Thos.  F.  Gronth  John 
Taintor  Thankrnl  Thompson  AVni  Hall  Daniel  JCelloj.'-g  Elea/.er  Edes 
John  T.  Otis  Natli.l  Olia  John  Button  Ezra  Clark  Obed  Alvord  Elijah 
Northam  Elizabeth  Kilborn  Edmond  Bridges  David  Kilborn  B.  <fc 
J.  N.  BeaElle  Abner  Kellopg  Jeremiah  Mason  Jame5  V.  Mapon  Abner 
HilU  Deliverance  Waters  John  Ofi-;  -losepli  Buikley  A&i  Archer 
Elizabeth  Foot  Justin  Little  John 'Wclld  Jr  Uzziel  Foot  Jeremiah 
I'oot  Daniel  Tsham  Beuj.n  l-latch  Ji>nathaD  Keeny  Solomon  Wolcott 
John  Chamberlin  John  Cavarly  Joshna  ILill  Amos  Randall  Daniel 
Jiiod  David  Wylea  Eenj.n  Qniterfieid  Cliailce  Bulkley  Israel  New- 
tow  Jnnr.  Eliph.t  Bulkley  Ezra  Clark  Junr  Idrael  Newton  3d  Kph- 
raim  Clark  Habakuk  Foot  Dudley  Wright  Jr.  John  Clark  Tinio, 
Jndd  rierpont  Bacoit  Elihu  Wiirner  Sam  Church  2d,  Oliver  W'ji'-ner 
Asa  Treadway  Epliraim  W'ells  Daniel  Bulkley  Jnnr  Job  Taber  M'.d 
Sarah  Wells  George  Palmer  Joab  Beebe  Ellas  Palmer  Jr.  Philip  Cav- 
arly Joeh  a  Morgan  Jona.  3[organ  2d.  John  Newton  Jr.  Jtjhn  Palmer 
Israel  Newton  Amos  Wella  Asa  Newton  Elijah  W^orthingtou  Jr.  Joel 
Bigolow  Elijah  Worihington  Dan  Wovlhington  Samuel  L(jniis 
Eenj.n  Wm  &  Christo.  EHery  Gilbert  Dcnison  Ohristo.  Dean  Joseph 
■Webb  Israel  Lomis  W  m  Bulkley  Peieg  Ransom  Wid.  Ann  Wells 
Martin  Wells  Solomon  Scovil  EliehaScovil  DavidSrxivil  EliasPalmer 
John  Treadway  Ama  Ransom  Wid.  Daniel  Welch  Jr.  Elijah  Kilborn 
Elisha  Bigelow  Aeabel  Kowton  John  Oivarly  Jr.  Wm  Wurthingtuu 
Samuel  Church  Nathan  Warner  Stephen  Rossetter  Asa  Bigelow 
Elisha  Dudgo  Oliver  Brown  Peter  Graves  Jr.  Wm  Thompson  George 
Dodge  Jesfc  Craw  Samuel  Church  Jr.  Anna  Church  Israel  W.  Wells 
Jol-.n  Wright  Robert  Bramble  Eliph.t  Gillet  Daniel  Colman  Rns.sell 
Kellogg  Nath.l  Chamberlin  Jr.  Joseph  W^right  J<inatlian  Watrons 
Asa  Graves  Daniel  Clark  Daniel  Pratt  Jr.  Nath  Chamberlin  Isaiah 
Atunn  Samuel  Kellogg  Joseph  Johnson  Charles  F(»ot  Daniel  Bonnet 
Benj.n  Mnnn  Miles  Wright  Azariah  Wright  Ephraim  Little  Am- 
brcee  Strung  John  Elliot  Esq.r  Shnbael  Clark  Daniel  Whitney  Rich- 
ard H.  Huntley." 

"  List  of  the  Polls  &c  for  the  Parish  of  Westchester 
for  the  year  1787 : 

"Noah  Skinner  Ezra  Bigelow  Caleb  Cifford  Joseph  Day  Jr.  Jnilah  Scovil 
Sam.l  Carrier  Joseph  Crocker  Dan.l  William  Sani.l  Isham  Daniel 
Pmtt  3d.  Joseph  Day  Weeks  Williams  John  Carrier  Samuel  Brown 
Adouijali  Foot  Elijah  Williams  Timothy  Waters  Benj.n  Adams  Jr. 
Israel  Kellogg  John  Isham  Asa  Pay  Amasii  Mitchell  Samuel  Skin- 
ner Aarou  Tijirhur  Eleaier  i  Eleazcr  Dunham  Jr.  Adriel  Sabins,  El- 
dad  Sabins  Jon. a  Pui-s.^  Abr.aham  Day  Henry  Waters  Elijah  Day 
Benj.n  Huntington  Noah  Isham  Stephen  Skinner  Noah  Skinner  Jr. 
Knight  Sexton  John  Ackley  George  Sexton  Robert  l\iuug  Epli.m 
Scovel  Benbou  Scovcl  Darcas  Nilea  Nath.l  Warner  Jr.  Joseph  Cilt- 
rier  Jona  Northam  Jr.  Robei  t  Shnllnck  Susannah  Gatci  Surah  Yea- 
niiiUB  Elijah  Smith  Joseph  Wliitniore  Joseph  Fuller  Simon  Brainerd 
Jr.  Ezra  Ranisdalc  Slipben  &  William  BraiuarJ  Isaac  Uliain  Isaac 
Miam  Jr.  Green  Bigsby  Silly  Ycanians  Thomas  Slmw  Simeon  * 
Timo.  Crocker  David  Y'camans  Amasa  Day  Ezekiel  Lord  Charles 
Williams  John  Willhuns  Phineas  Sabins  Jndah  Ik'wIs  James  Sexton 
Reuben  Foot  Uriah  Carrier  Henry  Clmmrlun  Escp  Henry  Champion 
Jr.  JehicI  Isham  Nath.l  Foot  Jr.  David  bh.iltuek  Stephen  Brniuard 
Jr.  Nath'I  A  Auron  Foot  Erostne  Worthington  Samnol  Loouils  Jona- 
than Dunham  Joseph  Jsham  John  Bigelow  John  Bigelow  Jr.  Jospph 
Lo(milfl  John  Mitrhel  Solomon  LoonilsJohn  Elliot  Esq.r  J(din  Blish 
Thos  Williams  John  Isham  Jr.  Joseph  Ransom  John  Olmsted  iJad 
Worthington  Amasa  Brown  CeiiliasConc  J  ohn  Day  J  ulah  Cridcnio 
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Aml.roso  NiloB  Isncl  Skirinor  Jnmca  Mc.  Criicken  Jnoob  BaW.it  John 
Staples  Beiyumin  Staples  Isaac  Junes  John  Skinnpr  Josiah  Foot 
lOlijiih  Staphs  Jr.  Unvi,!  AJiinis." 

Documsntary  History. — The  following  are  ex- 
tracts fron)  the  earh'  records; 

"At  A  Legall  Town  meeting  held  in  Colchester 
September  (iih  1703:  The  Town  being  informed  thiit 
."Major  palmes  Hath  or  was  about  to  sell  A  parsell  of 
land  within  ye  township  of  Colclicster  under  a  pre- 
tence of  an  Indian  grant — Namely  Capt  Saunap  ye 
town  Considering  that  trobell  may  Arise  in  that  mat- 
ter do  hearby  irni)Ower  Joseph  pumcry  &  ebenezer 
Coleman  to  eject  the  said  Major  palmes  or  any  other 
person  that  shall  make  enteranc  or  improue  any  land 
in  the  bounds  of  Colchester  without  ye  a].>robation  of 
the  town  &  for  their  incoragment  the  town  do  grant  to 
thcni  ye  said  Joseph  puniery  &  ebenezer  Coleman 
each  of  them  one  hundred  akersof  land  at  A  ]>lacc  on 
which  tliey  haue  Aready  Made  enteranc  by  fencing 
about  seauen  Miles  from  our  town  plat  at  or  near 
paugnnlc  prouidcd  thay  stand  to  defend  ye  land  that 
Major  palmes  or  any  other  person  or  ]>ersons  shall 
Make  enteranc  upon  in  right  of  Capt  Sanap  :  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  thay  shall  defend  it  at  thair  own 
Charg  &  to  ye  outermost  exstent  of  law  : — 

"  at  a  legall  town  meeting  held  at  Colchester  July 
26  :  1703  it  was  voated  to  enter  on  record  one  home 
lott  which  was  formerly  granted  to  John  Stebbins  but 
not  then  entered — it  is  ye  lott  lying  North  from  John 
adaniscs  sener  his  home  lot." 

Mi;.  Br<  kley's  "Chimies."' — "Lebanon  Juue  ye 
17th  1703  then  receavcd  of  Joseph  poiury  of  Colches- 
ter fiue  puwnds  &  Ten  Shilings  in  CoiTent  mony  on 
ye  acoult  of  ye  Commitie  of  Colchester  to  pay  for 
Beulding  mr  bucklys  chimies  (chimneys,  c.  M.  T.)  I 
say  recvd  by  me  John  Woodward. 

"  att  ye  meting  aforsed  it  was  granted  }  t  James 
Taylor  should  liaue  an  addistion  of  one  hundred 
pownds  right  he  payinge  ye  charge:  &  it  is  to  le 
understood  yt  it  is  in  right  of  his  father  in  law  Daniel 
stebins  &  to  take  it  without  meadow  and  ye  abouesd 
Daniel  stebins  agreeth  not  to  bane  any  further  deuis- 
ions  of  lands  in  Colchester  until!  euery  hundred 
2)ownds  lotment  hath  had  one  hundred  &  fifty  acers. 

"att  a  legall  Town  meeting  held  in  Colchester 
September  ye  Gth  1703  it  was  granted  to  william 
roberts  a  home  lott  &  other  aconiadatiocs  :  exsepting 
meadow  he  paying  charges  as  others  of  ye  towu  haue 
done— at  ye  meetinge  aforesaid  it  was  granted  to 
ebenezer  Colman  an  adistion  to  his  deuision  land  3 
acers  for  one  yt  he  wants  in  bis  home  lot — " 

GiiLST-  AKD  Saa\'-Mill.— "  att  a  legall  towen  meet- 
ing held  in  colcliester  November  the  ::^t=-^17(i3  then 
it  was  voted  and  granted  vuto  Iserall  wiatt  an  alot- 
ment  and  vnto  Samvcll  allis  an  alotmcn  with  the 
Liberty  of  tow  .Strems  to  Bvlde  a  grist  mill  and  a 
Saw  mill  provided  thay  Bvlde  the  mills  forthwith 
and  mayntayn  thein  from  tim  to  time  for  the  towens 
yovs  (use,  c.  m.  t.)  and  also  thar  is  granted  vnto  tbem 


60  acers  of  Land  to  Ly  to  the  grest  mill  Bvt  when 
thay  lett  the  mi  lies  fall  the  strems  shall  Retvrn  to  the 
towen  agayn — thay  are  allso  obliged  to  sell  thar 
Bordes  a  2'2  shilings  pvr  thovsand  from  tim  to  time 
and  at  all  times  for  ever." 

"At  a  town  meeting  held  in  Colchester  december 
29  :  1703 — Thomas  Skiner  was  chosen  Constabell  for 
ye  yeare  insuinge  &  Micaiell  Taintor  was  chosen  town 
Clerk  for  ye  yeare  insuinge — Thomas  Day  Joseph 
wright  &  Micaiell  Taintor  Chosen  townsmen  for  ye 
year  insuing— Joseph  pratt  was  chosen  waywarden — 
Joseph  wright  was  Chosen  brander  for  ye  town — Johu 
chapman  &  John  hopson  Chosen  fene  vewers — at  ye 
meeting  aforesd  granted  to  Samull  Lomis  his  1st  De- 
uision of  meadow  lyinge  on  ye  east  side  of  Stebinses 
meadow  against  ye  front  of  Nathanll  foots  lott  ex- 
septing a  high  way :  Nextly  granted  to  thomas  Day 
ye  meadow  formerly  Granted  to  Samill  belding  in 
Stebinses  meadow — Nextly  granted  to  Joseph  prat  yt 
meadow  yt  ebenezer  Dibell  mowed  this  yeare  lying 
north  of  Icbanon  road  on  ye  great  brook  :  &  thare  to 
haue  his  1st  Deuision — Nextly  granted  to  Daniell 
Clark  twelve  acers  of  upland  lyinge  Joyninge  north- 
ward to  his  It  Deuision  which  is  in  ye  lew  of  his  It 
deuision  of  meadow. 

"  At  a  legal  Towne  meeting  in  Colchester  febr  17th 
1703-4  it  was  granted  that  ye  reurend  Jlr.  John 
bulkly  his  sallery  shall  be  for  ye  year  insuing  foi-ty 
pownds  as  mony — further  it  was  voated  yt  Joseph 
pratt  &  John  Skener  shold  lay  out  ye  town  highwaise 
— further  granted  to  John  waters  his  2d  Deuision  *  * 
further  granted  to  John  addams  his  2d  Deuision  *  *  * 
further  granted  unto  moses  rowley  his  deuision  of  up- 
land on  ye  south  side  of  the  way  which  leads  to  modus 

on  ye  east  side  of  Charles  williams  his  deuision — 
further  granted  to  noah  Coleman  a  lott  &  acomada- 
tions  amongst  us  to  a  two  hundred  pd  right  exsepting 
me.adow  prouided  he  pay  ten  pownds  in  mony  &  Com 
&  settell  here  within  thre  months  bene — further  at 
ye  meeting  aforesd  granted  unto  Samuell  pelit  a 
homelot  &  a  hundred  pownds  right  he  payinge  fiue 
pownds  &  settell  amongst  us — at  ye  meetinge  aforesd 
granted  unto  micaiell  Taintor  Sener  yt  parsell  of  land 
which  lyeth  between  his  2d  Deuision  &  ye  great 
brook  &  to  go  down  yc  brook  to  ye  place  where  ye 
Cart  way  now  is  &  to  run  upon  the  ledg  of  rocks 
westward  be  alowing  so  much  as  there  is  in  his  next 
deuision — further  gran  ted  unto  Nathanell  Ivelogg  what 
he  wants  of  his  2d  Deusion  on  ye  south  side  of  lebanon 
road — farther  it  was  voated  yt  all  inclosures  of  home- 
lots  or  elcewhare  sh.all  be  fenced  so  as  to  be  Judged 
sufisient  by  ye  fenc  vewers  &  no  swine  powndabell 
until!  ye  fenc  be  so  adjudged  :" 

Saw-Mill. — "  At  a  town  meetinge  held  in  Colches- 
ter March  16th  1703-4  was  granted  to  Samuell  pellet 
his  1  deuision  next  to  his  home  lot  on  ye  west  side 
of  lime  road  about  2  miles  from  ye  towne — at  ye 
meetinge  aforesd  receaued  from  Samull  waler  under 
bis  hand:  yt  he  doth  grant  to  ebenezer  Ivillogg  all 
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liis  right  of  land  iu  Colchester:  ye  towue  unated 
to  except  of  ebenezer  kellogg  an  inhabetent  in  ye 
Towne  &  grant  him  a  home  lott  upon  ye  right  aforcsd 
— further  granted  to  natheniell  kellogg  &  Samull 
pellit  liberty  to  set  up  a  saw  mill  on  ye  brook  Caled  ye 
gouerners  Brook  &  tha^-  to  haue  ye  strcame  so  long  as 
thay  maintaine  a  saw-mill  thare:  &  to  haue  it  goinge 
at  or  before  ye  last  of  September  next — further  voated 
yt  all  such  persons  as  haue  lots  hearc  in  Colchester 
shall  Com  &  Dwell  with  us  in  a  Constant  Way  :  and 
iu  Defalt  thareof  to  forfitt  tliair  right  in  ye  Towne. 

"At  a  town  meeting  held  at  Colchester  aprell  24: 
1704 — it  was  granted  to  mr  John  bulkley  a  swamp 
which  Joyns  to  his  home  lot  on  ye  north  side  be  it 
one  acer  more  or  les — at  a  meeting  aforesd  granted  to 
ebenezer  kalog  twenty  acers  for  his  home  lot  it  30 
acers  for  liis  next  deuision  -  *  *  in  right  of  Samucll 
walers- — at  the  meeting  aforesd  mentioned  on  ye  other 
side  granted  unto  Isreall  Wiatt  that  lot  lyinge  on  ye 
south  side  of  Joshua  Whelers  for  his  home  lott: 
further  granted  to  Isreall  wiatt  aforesd  his  next  Deui- 
sion of  land  with  twenty  acers  on  ye  account  of  ye 
mill  grant  of  land  bctwene  ye  two  east  meadows — 
further  granted  unto  isreall  wiatt  a  parsell  of  meadow 
lyinge  betwene  James  browns  meadow  A:  micaiell 
Tantors — further  granted  unto  william  lord  one  hun- 
dred pownd  Lotment  prouided  he  pay  fine  pownds  & 
settell  forthwith. 

"At  a  legal]  town  meeting  held  in  Colchester  July 
ye  3d  1704  granted  unto  John  Chapman  his  It  deuision 
of  upland  at  the  Avest  side  of  new  london  road  wlicre 
norage  road  goeth  across  lime  road  he  relincjuishing 
his  former  grant — further  granted  unto  John  polie  a 
home  lott  on  the  south  side  of  John  bacors  lott  with 
a  two  hundred  pownd  right  he  payinge  charges  equall 
with  tis  &  beuld  a  sawmill  with  all  conuenicnt  spede 
&  settell  amongst  us :" 

"  Att  A  Legall  Town  Meeting  Holdn  in  Colchestr 
octob.r  30 :  1704  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Micha  Tainter 
&  Joseph  Wright  should  Treat  with  .Tno  Foley  in 
Regard  of  his  bulding  A  saw  I\Iill  &  Demand  an 
Evidence  of  his  Ability  &  also  satisfie  them  that  he 
will  accomplish  it  by  the  Time  the  Town  intcnd.d  in 
their  Grant  to  him,  &  if  he  Cannot  to  make  A  tender 
to  him  of  the  said  former  Grant  att  teen  pounds  as  is 
vsuall  to  others:  Att  the  Town  Meeting  aforesd  it 
was  voted  that  Every  man  posesing  A  two  Hundred 
pound  Right,  shall  bring  for  the  Rcv.d  Mr.  Bulkley 
A  Cord  of  Wood  &  Cord  it  att  His  house  &  thos  of  A 
hundred  pound  Right  to  Doe  half  so  much  :  with  in 
the  space  of  one  Moncth  upon  penalty  of  forfiting 
five  shillings. 

"At  a  towne  meetinge  held  in  Colchester  Decenibr 
18th  1704:  Micaiell  Taintor  Sener  was  Chosen  Clerk 
for  ye  yeare  insueing — Josiah  Giliett  Scner  was 
Chosen  Constable— Townsmen  Chosen  Samuell  Nort- 
ham  Thomas  Skiner  Micaiell  Taintor  Senr— Way 
wardens  Nathaniell  kalodg  Richard  Skiner — fenc 
vewers  Josiah  strong  Andrew  Carier." 


I  A  Ne-«-  Drvm.— "  At  the  meeting  Aprell  12  :  1705 
:  it  was  voated  that  all  timber  &  stone  shall  be  fre  for 
I  any  person  to  git  tliroout  the  whole  township  ou  all 
;  lands  untill  it  be  inclosed  the  homclots  only  exse25ted  : 
:  we  say  all  fire  wood  timber  &  stone  shall  be  fre  to 
;  euery  person  as  afiiresd  of  ye  town  of  Colchester  ex- 
■  sept  such  as  now  enter  a  protest  against  this  voate — 
:  John  Day  Joseph  prat  Deacon  Skiuer  James  tayler 
,  enter  a  protest  against  the  aboue  voate:  At  the  meet- 
j  ing  aforesaid  it  was  granted  unto  Josiah  Giliett  Sener 
;  fowr  acers  of  land  at  the  south  end  of  his  meadow 
;  prouided  he  the  said  Giliett  procure  a  Good  new 
\  drum  for  the  use  of  the  towne  within  one  Month  after 
this  voat;  At  the  Meeting  Aforesaid  it  was  Voated  to 
Grant  to  Edward  woolf  of  lime  one  hundred  pownd 
;  right  in  the  towne  &  a  streame  to  set  up  a  saw  mill 
'  prouided  he  haue  the  Mill  finished  At  or  before  the 
I  last  of  October  next  &  settell  eightlier  himself  or  his 
;  son  in  the  town — at  the  same  meeting  Blicaiell  Tain- 
i  tor  was  voated  to  keepe  ordinary." 

Stock  OF  PowDEK. — "at  a  town  meetinge  held  in 
;  Colchester  June  26t  1706 — the  towne  voafed  to  raize 
;  a  rate  to  procure  a  towne  stock  of  powder  our  yousiall 
way  of  racting  the  same  to  be  set  at  the  discrestion  of 
\  the  select  men :  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  voated 
;  to  giue  mr  John  bulkley  a  deed  of  his  hows  &  the 
i  present  select  men  arehearby  Impowered  to  giue  said 
i  deed  in  behalf  of  the  town." 

FuLLixG-BIiLL. — "  At  a  Legall  Town  meeting  held 
I  iu  Colchester  Nonember  the  4th  170C  the  town  granted 
unto  human  hinsdell  twenty  Akers  of  land  to  be  laid 
out  on  the  side  of  the  hill  south  from  the  littell  brook 
next  southward  from  the  brook  Commonly  Called 
fawn  brook  &  so  far  on  the  north  side  of  sd  brook  as 
to  Com  to  the  ledg  of  rocks  :  further  the  towne  voated 
&  granted  unto  Joseph  Dewey  the  home  lot  &  the 
other  aeomadations  belonging  to  it  which  is  one  hun- 
dred pownd  right:  on  Condistion  that  the  sd  dcwcy 
pay  to  the  town  ten  pownds  in  Mony  &  also  beuld  a 
fulling  mill  sometime  before  the  last  of  May  next  fitt 
for  seruice  &  to  maintain  sd  mill  in  good  repaire  & 
to  full  cloth  as  cheap  as  any  other  mill  in  the  colonic 
— &to  settell  an  inhabitant  such  as  the  town  exsept 
on  sd  lot  within  one  yeare  from  this  date — it  is  to  be 
understood  yt  the  lot  Granted  to  Joseph  Dewey  on 
the  other  side  was  the  lot  formerly  Granted  vnto  Jon- 
athan Ingram — further  it  is  to  be  understood  that  if 
sd  Dewey  failes  in  the  prcmeses  Jlcntioncd  on  the 
other  side  then  tiie  sd  lotments  to  return  to  ye  town 
— further  the  town  Granted  sd  Dewey  the  liberty  of 
the  stream  yt  Corns  out  of  the  north  Meadow  so  long 
as  he  Maintains  ii  suifisient  fulling  I\Iill  on  it  no 
longer— further  Granted  unto  James  brown  a  pccce 
of  Land  lyinge  betweene  Jonathan  kilhurns  land  & 
John  Cioathers  land  ;  to  take  it  in  part  of  his  hun- 
dred akers— further  Granted  unto  I\Iartiu  kaalog  one 
hundred  pownd  right  of  land  in  the  town  he  paying 
five  pownds  in  mony  to  ye  town  it  Com  &  settell  in 
the  town  with  all  Conuenicnt  speed." 
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Me.  Bulkley's  Salary.—"  A  Town  meeting  held  ; 
ill  Colchester  December  ye  30th  170G— Micaicll  Tain-  i 
tor  wris  clio^en  town  Clerk  for  tlie  yeare  insiieing  ■ 
— Samuel]  pellett  was  chosen  Constabell  &  Colecteror 
— Select  Men  Deacon  Lomis  Joseph  Chamberlin  \ 
Micaiell  Taintor — fcnc  vewers  Benjamin  Skiner  Jon- 
athan Northam — "Way  wardens  John  Chapman  Jo-  | 
siah  Strong — At  the  Meetin<^  aforesaid  the  town  ! 
voated  to  Grant  the  reurend  ]Mr.  Bulkleys  sallery  or  ; 
rate  to  be  fiuety  pownds  in  mony  or  prouision  jiay  , 
as  mony  and  also  that  euery  hundred  pownd  Eight  : 
in  the  town  to  pay  half  a  Cord  of  fire  wood  to  be  ; 
Brought  to  mr  bulkleys  at  or  l)eforc  .thc  last  of  Jene-  \ 
wary  Next  &  euery  person  neglecting  to  jirouide  his  | 
proportion  of  firewood  accor<ling  to  his  right  in  the  | 
towne  at  tlic  time  the  Abouesaid  tharc  .shall  be  added  I 
to  his  Minesters  Kate  two  shillings  &  six  penc  to  the  ' 
hundred:  which  shall  be  Gathered  with  ye  Rest  by  \ 
the  Colecteror.'' 

RKrAiRixG  THE  Meeting-house. — "At  a  Legall  ' 
town  meeting  held  in  Colchester  Aprell  15:  1707 —  : 
the  town  voated  to  Repaire  the  meeting  hows  with  | 
tloore  i<t  scats  &  galleries  windows  &  sealing  &  ]iul-  ^ 
pitt  &  Decon  Skiner  Joseph  prat  &  Charles  willianis 
ware  chosen  a  Comniitie  to  Carie  on  the  work. 

"At  a  town  meetinge  held  in  Colche^^ter  Janewary  ; 
21 :  170:2  it  was  granted  to  giue  to  ye  Reured  Mr  John  j 
Bulkley  forty  pownds  as  mony  for  bis  incoragement  in  i 
ye  worke  of  ye  Minestry  this  yeare  &■  to  pay  him  10  £  I 
at  ye  end  of  every  quarter — further  at  ye  meetinge  | 
aforesd  was  granted  to  Ebene/.er  Dibell  so  much  \  p-  : 
land  joyning  unto  ye  swamp  formerly  Granted  to  him  . 
in  Lew  of  meadow  to  make  up  his  full  proportion  of  i 
meadow— At  ye  same  meetinge  Micaiell  Taintor  senr  ; 
Avas  chosen  towne  clerk — further  it  was  Granted  to  : 
thomas  skinner  and  his  son  Ben:  Skiner  Samll  fuller  : 
Micaiell  Taintor  senr  &  Micaiell  Taintor  Jnner  the 
littell  Round  meadow  lying  west  from  ye  town  with  ye 
swomps :  ye  swomps  to  be  accounted  two  acers  for  one 
of  me.adow:  so  much  as  to  make  up  their  1st  Deuisiou  ! 
of  meadow  exse[iting  if  ye  towne  see  cause  to  take  a  ; 
pece  for  Clay  they  arc  to  lay  it  out  withiu  one  yeare  | 
&  to  make  recompence  elcwhare— further  granted  to  : 
Saniuell  (nlbertSamuell  Northam  Jonathan  Northam,  i 
James  Brown  James  mun  .Tonathan  kilburn  John  ; 
adams  Junr  &,  John  bacor  the  long  meadow:  to  haue 
their  proportion  of  meadow  in  equall  proportion  with  \ 
others— further  Granted  to  William  Roberts  senr  His  1 
proportion  of  meadow  by  John  Days  meadow  at  ye  i 
wigwam  swomp— further  granted  to  Samncll  Lomis  I 
Charles  Williams  Joseph  prat  Thomas  Day  Ebenezer  | 
Coleman  Daniel  Clark  &  Andrew  Carier  the  iVieadow  ' 
called  nonsueh  &  one  acer  of  swomp  to  ye  hundred  ^ 
pownd  lotment  in  consideration  of  ye  remoteness  of  ' 
it— further  it  was  granted  to  John  bacor  a  home  lott  \ 
on  the  south  side  of  Clemence  Citophells  home  lott—  \ 
further  granted  to  Sanmell  fuller  his  first  Dcvision  of  \ 
upland  at  ye  mouth  of  ye  brook  That  cometh  out  of  j 
ye  littell  rownd  meadow     to  run  by  the  great  Brook  ' 


y'  Cometh  out  of  Stebbinses  meadow — at  ye  meeting 
aforesd  granted  to  John  Adams  .Tunr  his  1st  Deuision 
of  vplaud  next  to  Joseph  pumerys  Deuision  south- 
ward Next  Southward  to  Saniuell  Gilbert  Next  South- 
ward to  Jonathan  Kilburn  Next  Southward  to  John 
Brown. 

"  March  ye  12th :  1722-3 :  Was  a  town  meeting 
held  in  Colchester — it  was  voated  to  seat  the  meeting 
hows — Also  voated  &  agreet  y t  a  Comittie  of  thre  men 
Shold  Do  yt  seruice  &  the  Comniitie  Chosen  were 
Ensign  foot  Left  Skiner  &  Ensign  Wells— c*c  further 
voated  that  the  fore  or  front  galery  &  the  west  pues 
to  be  equall  with  the  second  seat  in  the  body  of  the 
hows— further  the  upermost  seat  in  the  side  galery  to 
be  equall  with  the  third  seat  in  the  body  of  the  hows — 
&  tiie  other  seat  in  side  galery  to  be  equall  witli  tlie 
fowrth  seat — the  two  pues:  next  or  behind  theDore 
on  the  east  side:  to  be  the  second  in  dignety— &  the 
two  next  pues  Joyning  to  the  aforesaid  pues  to  be 
equall  with  the  second  scat  in  the  body  of  the  hows — 
further  voated  that  the  Rules  in  seating  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Ruels  as  the  former  seatershad= 
to  gether  with  a  refference  to  the  thre  last  rates — fur- 
ther voated  that  yong  men  of  the  age  of  twenty  one 
years  &  maids  at  eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  seated — 
further  voated  that  the  Comitie  for  buelding  of  the 
galleries;  shall  haue  poAver  to  Call  in  thre  Workmen 
to  Judg  the  work  that  mr  Worthing  hath  don  in 
buelding  the  galleries :  in  Conjuntion  with  mr  Worth- 
ington — further  the  town  voted  &  Chose  Ensign  foot 
a  Comitie  to  Joyn  with  mr  Bulkley  &  Leftharristo 
settell  the  line  or  to  attend  the  Comitie  which  the 
Generall  Court  appoynted  to  sctell  the  line. betwixt 
iiorwich  &  Colchester." 

Early  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

EiUv.ird  fuller  i  elizRlicfU  Ronleo  ware  iuaricJ  July  21t:  1715  Ann 
w.is  b.  JLiy  ;«t!).  171G— ALigiiiell  b.  Aprell  ye  3d— 171S— Surah  b.  Juljr 
ye  btli^l710— SileiK-e  b.  Jlay  22d=lTil  — febeo  b.  aprell  lStb=472:J— 
I'iiice  b.  Jhiy  12th=172C -David  h.  Junewy  £StL;  172=!. 

JHftry  Duughfcr  to  James  Taylor  b.  Xoiiembr  ye  9tli  :1701— Mfirthiib. 
Koiiembr  2'.)tli— 17ti4~Jiimes  b.  August  Vft  lGth=1707  Betbhv  b.  Xuucra- 
br :  12tli— 17vlO=LTOis  (Levi,  c,  M.  T.)  b.  JIarch  17;  1713 

Kk-liarJ  .SUiiu*r  A  linii.ih  prat  ware  ui.  Xouembr;  24  :  170S=liaiinali  li. 
oprcH  ve  10-1714— 

Nathaniel  foot  &  Ann  Clark  vere  iii.  July  ye  4th  :  1711— X.itlmniell 
I..  ?lay  2Sth  :  I712=--Isreall  I.  October  lGtb=ni3=An.  b.  Aiignst  20th: 
1713— Daiiiell  h.  Yuh.  y:  G=171C=.l7=Charlea  b.  Decemb  l«th=171S 

Ebenezer  Coleman  and  KiitU  Xielcs  wore  married  Mai-cli  lltli  1704«=5 
niels  h.  lebriiy  :  20th— 1706=7  at  fow  r  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning- 
Ruth  b.  June  2iith  :  1700  ot3  of  the  Clock  in  tbo  morning— Mahittalicl 
b.  July  14th— 1713,  at  5  of  the  clock  in  the  moruiog— Mary  I.  opiiell  ye 
Stli,  1718  nbont  thro  of  the  clock  in  tho  afternoon — 

tlionins  Gurstin  auil  Sariih  holms  were  m.  June  ye  7Ui— 1722— thomM 
son  of  thomas  Gnrstin  h.  Jnly  10th,  1725— 

John  hopson  and  Sarah  Northam  m.  Janewixry  1704=^Iary  b.  July  2; 
17il,'j«=Jolin  b.  Xoueuibr;  12:  17»7— Sarah  the  wife  of  John  hopson  Dyed 
march  10th  :  170S— John  hopson  and  cli/abctl>  Day  ni.  Jnne  ye  Cth:  1710 
eli/.aboth  b.  may  :  the  11:1711 — John  hopson  Pyed  febrcwary  the  22d: 
1714— 

Joseph  Wright  had  a  sou  born  Janewary  ye  17th :  1702 :  &  Dyed  Jene- 
WRry  2F;th:  1702 — Joseph  was  b.  octobr  ye  15th:  1704:  at  nine  clock  io 
the  cuening  on  saterday — .^un  b.  August  ye  3d, 1707 :  on  a  Sabatb  D.iy 
in  ye  c-.iening— Sarah  b.  aprcU  yo  oth  :  1710  on  niuiiday  &  Dyed  August 
17th  :  1710  Timothy  b.  March  ye  oth  :  1712:  John  b.  Janey  2d;  lT15:on 
a  Sabnth  Day  night— Dudley  b.  Aprcll  Cth:  1717:  on  a  Sattrday  morn- 
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ing  between  break  of  I)nj-  &  Sun  Riseiiig=Jolin  Tijetl  October  25tli : 
1718-^M.iry  I).  Noneniber  ye  15ih:1710:  early  in  ye  moniiiig  on  je 
sabtttli— John  wdgbt  the  2d  son  to  Joseiib  -vvriglit  b.  Jmiewiiry  ye  l'2tli ; 
17-4-5— 01)  Si'Jiiitl]  Bay  iiipbt  iibout  ten  of  ye  clock — 

William  ClianibcHiu  and  Sarali  Dny  in.  .leiiewarj-  the  4tli :  1710=11 
— 'SVilliaQ)  b  Jeuewary  yo -2211 :  1711— 12=peleg:.  b.Noiicinb;  'IS  :  1713— 
John  B.  Jencwary  yo  luth  :  171o— IG— 

Sarali  daughter  to  Jnhn  Skiner  b.  July  17:  1G97 — An.  b.  Octobr  y»  It: 
1700— John  b.  August  ye  30th:  1703 — Paniell  b.  August  30th:  1705— Jo- 
anah  b.  Jenewary  27th  ;  1707 — Joseph  b.  October  ye  7th  :  171(1 — Aron  b. 
Juneyc  14th  :  171i)— 

Noah  AVeles  &  Sarali  u-^at  ware  Married  April]  ye  15th  "1714.  Israel 
Wyat  600  to  Noah  Welcs  and  Sarah  his  wife  was  b.  Deccnib;  17  : 1714 — 
Jerusha  b.  Jaiiewnr\'  flth  :  1710:  17 — Jenisha  Dyed  December  17th  :  1717 
■=noah  b.  Septembr  2.5th:  171S — Sarah  b.  Junewary  ye  12th:  172()=21 
— Dnnid  b.  Septenibr  10=^  172;!— Moses  b.  October  ye  :'.d.— 1725— Oidion 
b.  Janewary  22d: — 172R-'J — James  Brown  and  Anne  wickwire  ni.  Oc- 
tober ye  14th:  17 14 — James  b.  SepteDibr  ye  7th :  1715 — 

Abigaiell  Daughter  to  Jonathan  Cutler  b.  .-August  2Sth:  1711— Jouatlian 
b.  August  17tb  :  17i:i — Beach  son  to  Jonathan  Cutler  b.  July  4th  :  1710 

James  New  toB  i  Susaiiuali  NVyat  were  in.  mnySltli:  171G— Dorothy 
b.  febrnai  y  25th  :  171^;:;- John  b.  Sept.  30th  ;  1719— Jame,^  b.  Jiiiis  27th  : 
1721— Isreall  b.  feby  ye  17 :  172.5— Ihomas  b.  .August  ye  4th:  172S— >t 
Died  ye  21  Day  of  Septcmbr  follow  iog.    Dinah  b.  febrj'  24 :  1730. 

Samuell  Knight  A  Mary  Kansom  m.  Koueinbr.  29:  171G— Joshua  b. 
June  20tli:  1721— .Mary  b.  July  iritb  ;  1724— Lydia  b.  Jnuc  2Gtb :  1700 

Daniel!  Chapman  i  Ketern  Wiutworth  m.  Starch  22d:  1713 — pan!  b. 
aprell  ye  12tli :  1714 — lietum  b.  Dccemb  :  23  :  1713— Sfartluih  b.  July  ye 
2d:  1717 — BDOtber  Daughter  born  aprell  1719  :  and  was  still  born- .Sarah 
b.  June  ye  It:  1720 — Daiiiell  b.  ,\prill  yc  10th  :  1722— Silas  b.  aprell  ye 
ISth:  1724— Eliaa  b.  Janewary  ye  14th:  lT2j— barnabiis  b.  ye  2S;th  Day 
of  March  1728. 

Sarah  Daugter  to  thomas  add.ams  b.  februwary  yc  It ;  f — Abigaiell  b. 
March  ye  3d  :  1.7 1 'j^- Thomas  b.  August  ye  30lh  :  1710— Elizabeth  b. 
Noueniber  3d :  ny) — hannah  h.  July  4th  :  1722— Elijah  b.  mr>y  ye  30th  : 
1724— Ulary  &  Marthah  twins  b.  JIarch  ye  1 7th  ;  1727— Lydia  b.  July 
IGth:  1729— (The  next  i  last  birth  io  the  baud  of  Cul.  Bulkley,  viz.) 
"Elisha  b.  Septr.  28th  17  12"— 

Benjamiu  addanris  i  Slary  Loomis  m.  Koucmby  ye  25th=il719 — Bcoja- 
min  b.  Aprell  ye  8th^I721  — 

Joseph  pumery  &  Sarra  beebe  were  m.  August  2J:  1727 — Sarah  tho 
wife  of  Joseph  pumery  Dyed  Septembr  3d  :— I72s. 

John  no.\.  i  Elizabeth  I'oberds  m.  Aprell  ye  2Hth  ;  1720 — Elizabeth  b. 
March  28th— 172G— 

nir  Judah  Lewes  &  Sarali  Kellugg  m.  feby  19(h — 1728-0. 

february  15(h:  1715=16  Johu  wliitcoin  &  uiahitahle  Dunham  m. — Je- 
mima b.  februnry  24th  :  171G~17 — John  b.  Janewary  ye  l.;th  :  171s=19 
— mahitable  b.  uprell  ye  9tb — 1722— Job  b.  may  ye  Stli :  1724 — niary  b. 
Scptr  ye  loth:  172G— Isaac  b.  august  24th;  1728— (The  iie.\t  birth  ic- 
corded  by  Col.  Bnlkley,  viz.)  Israeli  b.  Maixh  l-idi :  17;i.3— 

Xo.-ih  pamory  4;  Elizabeth  Sterling  m.  Decembr:  IG;  1724 — No.ih  b. 
October  ye  8th  :  1725— Danicll  b.  October  13th— 1727— 

Seth  Dcao  &  AnnSkinner m.  October 2Qth :  1721 — Aaron  Giil-tibuuah 
aark  Di.  July  10th  :  1728. 

Johu  Brown  &  marah  Chandler  m.  March  ye  20lh  :  1710— Elizabeth  h. 
December  20tli— 17 10— John  b.  Aprell  ye  4th:  1710 — bannah  b.  Jnno 
26th:  1717— Saiahb.  Janewary  ye  Gth:  1719— 20— tiniotliy  li.  Dcceuib  ye 
3d:  1721— Nohcmiali  b.  September  ye  2ijth:  172G— JeJediah  b.  March 
21  :  1729 

Joseph  foot  &  Ann  Clolher  m.  Decembr  12th  :  1719 — ambrosB  b.  Aprell 
ye  3d— 1723— Jeremiah  h.  October  ye  lltb  :  1725— 

Jooathan  Kellogg  i-  aim  Newton  m.  ye  3d  Dny  of  Janewary  1710 — 11 
—Jonathan  b.  Septemb  ye  ISIh;  1712— Joseph  b.  June  ye  Gth:  1714  — 
Margerce  b.  augst :  ye  10:  171G— (the  three  next  births  in  tlie  linrid  of 
Col.  Bulkley,  viz.)  Stephen  b  JIarch  15  :  1724— Silas  b.  Jaiir.  U  :  1732-3 
—Martin  b.  Febr.  15:  1734-5— 

Samuell  browu  &  mercy  brown  m.  August  13th:  1724 — 

Joseph  prat  i:  Edith  Kellogg  in.  March  ye  2d:  1727— loia  b.  Decembr 
yolS:  1727- 

Williain  Chamberlin  &  Sarah  Day  m.  Jancwarv  yc  4th  1710— William 
b.  ye  ^^^d  day  of  Janewary  1711-12— I'elog  b.  Nouember  ye  25th— 1713— 
John  h.  Jaiiftiy  10:  nij— Siinih  was  born- Marcy  b. — Mary  b. — 

Lydya  Daugthcr  to  Nathaniel  Otis  b.  Janewary  yo  20th:  1710—17 — 
hannah  b.  februwary  29th:  17 17— 18— Dorothy  b.  Aprell  ye  IGth  :  1721 
— Desier  b.  Mny  yo  201b— J723 — Nathaniel  b.  August  yo  20th— 17-25- 
Johu  b.  Aprell  ye  It:  1728— (The  next  two  births  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Bulkloy  viz.)  Delight  b.  Jlnrcb  10:  1730— Mercy  b,  July  3d:  1734— 


I      Mosos  How  lee  &  Sl.artha  Porter  m  Septembr :  1707— Mary  b.  Decembr 
l.'lh— 1708— :Mavtha  b.  feby  lltb— 1710— U— Moses  b.  Septembr  otli— 

i  1714— Ann  h.  Aprell  ye  5tli :  17IG— 

IMaiy  Daughter  of  Jauies  Kinioo  b.  December  10th  :  1722— Abig.iiel  b. 
October  Sth  :  1724— 

Eastrr  daughter  to  Dauiell  Chamberlin  b.  October  ye  ISth  :  1722 

i      Josejili  Kellogg  A  Abigaiil  Jlillor  lu.  Octubr  2 id— 1717— Joseph  b. 

I  August  Sth  :  171.S— Dauiell  b.  May  je  Gth  :  1720— Marcy  b.  ?lay  2iitb  : 

I  1721— Muses  b.  ye  10th  Diiy:  1725— Elijah  b.  Janewary  ye  15th— 1728. 

1      Johu  browu  &  Sarali  bavis  oi.  August  13th  :  1724— Sarali  b  June  20th 

I  172r)—J(diuh.  Septembr  nth:  1727— 

I  Jonathan  Cillet  A  Sarali  Bley  ni.  Jnnowary  3d:  1717— Sarah  b,  Janc- 
\  wary  ye  It:  1718— Jonatli.tii  b.  March  22d  ;  1720— Marj-  b.  December  13lh 
i  —1723— Joseph  b.  Decembr  3!)th  :  1725— Xehcuiiah  b.  March  It:  1727-S 
I  —Jonah  li.  Aprell  ye  luth  :  1730— 

ebenezer  I>ay.i  Sarah  tiiliue  ware  m  februwary  ye  3d  :  1717-lK— Deb- 
j  orali  b.  Noueuibr  re  2«t:  1718— Sarah  b.  July  ye  12th  :  1720— Jouathau 
\  b.  Septeni;  2S:  1723— Jonathan  Dyed  August  ye  18th:  1727— Elcuezcr 
'  b.  ye  28  Day  of  July,  1720— Silence  b.  Juue  ye  It :  172S— 

lenicwoU  sou  to  Jonathau  Daniels  b.  Aprell  Oih:  1717— Jemima  b. 
June  14th :  1720— 

E.ister  Daughter  to  Dauiell  Chamberlio  b.  October  18th  :  1722— Mehet- 
able  b.  aprell  9th  :  1723— D.auiell  b.  Noueoibr  yc  2d:  1727— 

James  haris  sou  of  James  liaiis  b.  Janew  ai  y  2Gth  :  1719 — thomas  Lewis 
;  Marj-  Kowk-e  ui.  feby  25th— 1720— SbubaicI  b.  Decembr  Otb  :  1721  — 
;  Sarah  b.  oct  ibr  ye  10:  1723— Abigaiil  h.  uouembr  30th:  1724— Thomiis 
j  b.  octobr  14th;  172G — JIary  b.  octobr — 1728— cither  b.  deceinber  31: 
■  1730— 

Ebciiczer  Northam  &  Mary  Glover  ni.  Janewary  ye  loth;  171S-I9 — 
.'^amucll  b.  October  29th  ;  1720 

Diiniell  .lones  k  Muiy  Worthington  ni.  October  13th  ;  1720— Mary  b. 
:  May  IGth:  1724 — (the  three  next  births  in  Mr  Bulklev'e  hand,  viz.) 
;  Amasai  b.  Octor  2d:  172G — Wavy  b.  .Tune  13;  1729 — Abigiiil  b.  Jloy  1  : 
\  1732  - 

Samuell  Son  to  Dauiell  Landon  b.  februwary  the  19th  1723 — John 
\  Strong  &  Abijah  Cluipc'l  ware  m.  fcbnnvary  ye  51h  :  172J— Jolin  b.  feb- 
;  niarj'yo  Sth:  172,5 — Zobalon  b.  decembr  lllli :  1720- Iocs  b.  nouember 
22d.  1728 — i  Dyed  Janewary  ye  14th— 1729 — Darkis  b.  Icbruary  yo  lOth  : 
I  1729-30— 

No.ah  Claik  it  Sarah  Taintor  ni.  June  ye  10th — 1719— Sarah  b.  febru- 
wary yo  19tli :  about  break  of  day  1719,  and  Dvcd — Sarah  b.  the  9lb  day 
\  of  march  1721 -Xoah  b.  August  ye  24th  :  1722-3— Jerusha  b,  feby:  28tli : 
]  1724 — Ezra  b.  ye  8th  day  of  uoucniher  1725 — cliliu  b.  ye  eighth  dny  of 
:   NMUCuilier  1727 — Esther  b.  octobor  ye  fowrteuth  1729— 

Nathaniel  (lilbert  &  Mary  be&sel  U).  februwary  the  8th:  1720—21. 
Mary  b.  Nonembr  ye  lOtli ;  1721 ;  about  oneof  the  clock  io  ye  after  uoou 
,  — S;iiiiiK'il  b.  .lanewary  31:  172,] — abuot  half  an  honr  past  tine  of  ye 
CU>:k  iu  the  morning. 

George  Saxtou  x  Elizabeth  Dible  m.  Noucmbr  21t ;  17'23— Elizabeth  b. 
Janewary  11  til :  1724-5. 
j      Jacob  Loniis  &  liaunab  tavljr  ware  m.  iii.^rch  22d;  171G— John  Day 
Junr  i  Sarah  Loniis  in.  August  ye  20;  1725— Stephen  layler  Dyed 
I  Janey;  3;  1718-19— 

I      Ebcuezer  6"U  to  Ebcn.  Northam  b.  June  22d  ;  1721  — timothy  b.  June 
'  10th;  172^; — Mary  b.  march  ye  13th  :  1725— Lidia  Noiihani  b.  October  ye 
2". ;  1727— (the  next  entry  by  J>Ir  Bulkley,  viz.  Elijah  b.  Juno  IS  :  1733.) 
hannah  doiigliter  to  William  bn>WQ  b.  Junewary  25tli  :  1718 — William 
:  b.  October  7th  :  1720— 

;  Dauiell  Skiiier  &  uiary  brown  m.  march  21 1 ;  1728— Elijah  b.  Decembr 
i  It:  1728— 

!      (The  next  two  entries  by  Mr  Bulkley,  viz.)  Jacob  sod  to  Daniel  Wor- 
\  thington  li  Elizabeth  hii  wife  b.  Feby  2d.  1735-0— Sarah  b.  Novr:  27; 
1734— 

John  Cliupmnn  Jt  Sarah  C.irier  m.  Septembr  ye  7th  ;  1707— Jeane  b. 

I  octobr  ye  15 ;  1708 — S.arali  b.  nprell  yo  25th  ;  1710— Lneo  b.  Noncmb  ;  ye 
8lh;  1712 — John  b  J.in6waiy  3'e  10th:  1714 — 15— Jasmi  b.  decembr  ye 
7th:  nif — .Taines  b.  Janewary  ye  3U  :  1719— 20— Abiier  b.  March  yo 
5th;  1722— (The  throe  next  entries  by  Mr  Bulkley,  viz.)  Ziporah  b. 
Rprell  22;    1724— Gideon  b.  July  2Cth  ;   1720— Delight  b.  Octor  16: 

'  1725?-^ 

t  William  mariner  i  ablgiiiell  Welles  m.  Janewary  27th:  1721—22— 
Hblgneill  b.  March  4tli :  1721 — Ebeuezei  b.  June  30lh  :  1720— It.nchell  * 
Sarnh  twins  k  Dauglileis  b.  June  ye  14th  ;  1729-  (The  three  ne.xt  entries 
by  Mr  Biii  kly,  viz)  nea  b.  OctrO;  1732— E[>liruini  b.  Septr  2G ;  173:i— 
Grace  b.  June  5tli  1737. 

frodom  eon  to  Joseph  CliiiDiberlln  b.  aprell  ye  15tli:  1705— John  b. 
Janewary  31 1  1707-8. 
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Diiiuli  Dauelitev  to  Isreal  Wyat  &  Sarali  (Pratt,  c,  M.  t.)  his  wife  b.  i 
Jaiiewary  27— 170?^eru6iah  1).  Noiicml)  25—1711  k  Dyed  the  2d  Bay  of  | 
decenibr  1711— leieallAVvatt  dyed  in  tlifc  12th  year  of  liis  age  on  tlie  25tli  : 
l)iiy  of  June  1712— Mary  dausliter  to  Isionll  Wyat  b.  NoucniL  :  ji.19: 
171fi. 

Jaliez  KowlB  k  tabitlia  liarris  m.  fcby  20  :  1724— tabitlia  h.  oc  tobr :  20  : 
172J— JaL<-z  b.  Jare\vai7  ye  lOtb  :  1720 —  i 

Daniell  Win  l]iin(;ton  &  elizabetli  I-omis  m.  Janewaiy  ye  3d  :  1720—21  i 
— eliz^aietli  b.  July  2-)tli :  1721— alias  b.  October  31st:  1722— Asa  b.  June  j 
ICth:  1724— Sibil  b.  aprell  I9th:  1727— Samuel  b.  f.ibruary  Kith  ;  172S-0  j 
— Elioda  b.  Septeniber  yp  2Dth :  1750— (Tlie  next  two  eiitries  by  Mr.  j 
Bulklcy,  viz.,j  Mehitabell  b.  Febr  10th:  1731-2— Daniel  b.  augnst  ISth : 
1731— 

Elizabeth  daugbtr  r  to  Daniell  Galusiah  b.  October  ye  ::d :  1710 -Xa-  i 
tlinniell  Lomis  &  Sarah  Skiner  ni.  Angiist  yo  7th  :  1721— Sarah  b.  Stp- 
tembr  ye  Iftth  :  1722— 

John  N-.Tthani  k  haonah  pumery  m.  may  ye  0th  :  1721— bannali  b. 
June  yo  Gtb  :  1722— Liiraiiah  b.  may  2")tli  :  172:}— (The  next  7  entries  by 
Mr.  BuUdpy  viz.,)  Hannah  b.  May  29th,  1721— Jiio.  b.  May  29 :  1725— 
Sarah  b.  August  G;  1720— llaliaoia  k  Ann  twins  b.  Oi:tr  1.'.:  1727 — 
Elizabetli  b.  Aprill  20:  1729— abigail  b.  Augt.  23: 1731— Katberine  &  E.\-  j 
peiiencc  Tuitis  b.  .Vpiill  I'J :  173:} —  i 

Sarali  daugliler  to  John  Gold  b.  Aprcll  21:  171S— Sarah  daughter  to  \ 
Isaac  Dania  b.  June  ye  1713 — Tf>:uic  b.  .June  ye  33lh  :  1710 — Jat-U  b.  i 
may  ye  4tli :  1718— easier  b.  Aproll  20th  :  1720— 

Benjamin  Warner  &  Johana  Strong  m.  March  ye  17tli :  1719 — SanincU  ; 
GiDct  k  Miu-y  Chappell  m.  Janewary  ye  Si'tli:  1718-lD— Saniutll  b.  I 
Aprell  ye  20th:  1710— Isr<:ill  b.  febrnary  ye  10th  ;  1721-2— Adonijah  b.  ; 
May  ye  301  h  :  1721— liphalet  b.  Xouember  ye  It:  172C— liphelet  Dyed  \ 
August  ye  22;  1728— Maty  b,  Aprcll  ye  11 :  1729.  (The  next  two  by  Mr  \ 
Bnlkley,\iz  ,)  linth  b.  Deccnibr  17tli,  1731— Elilapblel  son  ti  Sauil  Oillit  \ 
k  Abigl  his  wife  b.  Api-ill  29  :  1731 — William  Waters  &  margeret  bills  m.  : 
Jan ewary  13th  :  1725 — Joseph  b.  Jnne  2  :  I72R— 

Caleb  son  to  thonias  Carrier  b.  October  the  17tli :  1715 — Isaac  b.  July  ; 
the  ">th  :  17IS— Kacli-.Il  b,  Scptembr  I5tb  ;  1720— 

John  Carrier  k  mary  brown  m.  Jnly  ye  22d  ;  1722 — Abiall,  diiughter  b. 
may  ye  7t!i :  1723 — Sieble  b.  N'oiieoibr  2^lh  :  1725 — Mary  b.  dei  en)ber2Gt : 
1727— (The  last  entry  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.,)  Titus  b.  angt.  \ 
23 :  1733. 

John  Welcf  i  elizabetb  Chamberhn  m.  Sriitembr  Stli :  1715 — Maiy  b. 
Jnly  15tii:  171C — lohn  b.  Nouembr  24th  :  1718—  j 

ebcnezer  Sinner  &  Sarah  Taylor  ui.  Man  li  17th  :  1725— Siirah  b.  Jnne-  i 
wary  lOtli :  1725-G— Elizabeth  b.  .luly  17t!i:  1727— Ebenezer  b.  3Iay  ye 
14th  :  1729    (The  last  entry  in  Mr  Bnlkley's  hand,  viz.)  Mary  b.  March  i 
17:  17;C-7— 

hepsibah  Daughter  to  Saniuell  Spencer  b.  Deccmbr  yo  Stii :  1701—  i 
Samuell  b.  March  yc  Stb :  1704 — William  b.  August  jc  9th  ;  170S— Eil-  j 
ward  b.  Aprell  2i)th  :  1711— Sarah  b.  Scptemb  ye  14  :  1714— Caleb  b.  June  \ 
ye  2sth:  171*—  j 

ann  Daughter  to  John  holmes  b.  June  ye  It:  17— Dorothy  b.  august  ; 
ye  14th:  172G — Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Jehu  holmes  Dyed  Decenibr  ye 
14th;  172r^  : 

Josiah  Gillett  A  Sarah  pellet  m.  March  7th:  1711— Jcsiah  b.  Nonenibr  ! 
llth:  1712,  \-  Dyed  October  ye  13:  1714 — Daniell  b.  febnuvary  2d:  1714  ^ 
—Josiah  b.  deccnib.  ye  7th  :  1715— Sarah  b.  Jane  24th  ;  1717— Diiuid  b.  i 
June  ye  3(;th  :  1710— elizabeth  b.  aprell  ye  15th  :  1721— timothy  b.  Jnne  \ 
27th;  172:;— Mary  b.  March  3d;  1725  &  Dyed  ye  17tli :  day  of  aprell  \ 
next  following — 

Noah  pnmeiy  w.is  b.  uulo  Joseph  Pumery  &  Uannali  his  wife  may  ye  \ 
19th  ;  ]70(>— 

John  Lord  i  haunah  ackley  m.  DccemliBi- 25th  :  1718— Sarah  b.  aprcll  \ 
ye  17th;  1721— Jidin  b.  march  ye  3d  :  1722-3— hanneh  ye  wife  of  John  I 
Lord  Dyed  March  ye  3d:  1722-3— 

Josiah  Gates  k  Grace  Rnthbou  m.  the  9th  :  Day  of  may  1714 — Mary  b.  1 
July  3d:  1715— AbigaicU  b.  August  ye  13tl):  1719— haunah  b.  Septr  ye  : 
5tli :  1721— Josiah  b.  Janewary  15th:  1722-3— Thomas  b.  Jnly  yo  3d;  ^ 
1724— Grace  b.  October  ye  8tli :  1725— (The  next  two  entries  by  Mr.  Bulk-  ; 
ley,  viz.,)  Eiizabetli  b.  M:iy  Sth  :  1729— Samll  b.  Deer  2D:  1730.  j 

Jajnes  Itobeids  &  Kebeciih  D.aylee  ni.  Nonenihcr  171S.  Hebecah  b. 
Janewary  3J:  1719-20— Edcuali  Iliinghter,  b.  May  lltli  ■  1722.  Janies 
b.  September  ye  9th  :  1724— Elenali  b,  Janewary  9th  :  1727— 

Miiaiell  Taintor  i  Vni.ss  foot  ware  MuiTied  Dicenibr  ye  3d:  1712 — 
Vniss  b.  A]. roll  yo  13ih  :  1717— MicaioII  Taintor  son  to  3Iio;uell  Taintor 
was  born  decenibr  3I,st :  1719— Charlee  b.  foby  Sth  ;  1722-3— John  b.  July 
2:Jd  ;  1725— Mary  b.  Koucmbr  ye  tith  ;  1727— prudence  b,  Deccmbr  Sth  :  \ 
1729— (The  two  iii  .\t  entries  by  Mr.  Bnlkley,  viz.,)  Sarah  b.  Apiill  .'id  : 
1731— Anu  h.  Octobr  21 :  17:i4— (The  next  entry  is  in  the  hand  of  Deac:  ' 


Aaron  Skinner,  viz.,)  Ann  their  Daughter  departed  this  Life  Jan  ye  Slst : 
1755— 

Williaoi  Williams  k  Dorothy  JoMon  m.  October  21t:  17i;i— William 
b.  October  13tli:  1714— Elizabetli  b.  March  13th  :  171C— John  b.  July22d: 
1718— Margery  b  July  Sth  :  1720— Isa.ac  b.  July  ye  ICth :  1728— 

-Alice  daughter  to  Janies  newton  b.  ye  2Sth  :  Day  of  februwary  1C86  

James  b.  ye  third  day  of  aprell  1090 — .Anne  b.  aprell  the  13th:  1693  

Isreall  b.  ye  5tli :  Day  of  March  :  1G94. 

Samuel!  Loniis  i  elizabeth  holmes  m.  decemb  12th:  1717.  John  ad- 
dams  k  liuth  Loniis  in.  .lane  ye  20th;  1708 — Samuell  b.  Janewary  ye  2G : 

171:5-14  Ruth  b.  Janewy  ye  2¥lh  ;  1713-16 — Joseph  b.  august  2Gth :  1717 

—David  b.  Deccmbr  13t!i :  171D— Mary  b.  July  ye  9th:  1726 — Andrew  b. 
October  ye  2d:  1728— Elizabeth  b.  Deccmbr  21:  1730— Kacliell  b.  Septr 

1  ;  17:i2— Uaiiuali  b.  Uctobr  5tli— 173;!  (The  last  3  entries  by  Jlr. 

BulUley). 

Ecabod  Chapman  &  Abigaiell  Clother  ni.  July  4th  :  1723 — abigaiell  b. 
march  yelOtli ;  1724 — Irene  b.  februwai^  ye  2d:  1724-5 — Ann  b.  february 
27th:  172if-7— (The  three  next  entries  by  Jlr.  Bulkley,  viz,,)  Irene  b. 
jMay  ye  4th  :  1729— Ichabod  h.  Septr  26th;  1732— Elisha  b.  Deer  Llth: 
17:i5 — Lydia  b  Septemr  15th  :  173S — 

Jon.athan  Wells  &  mary  Newton  m.  July  ye  llth:  1717— Jonathan  b. 
Aprell  ye  13th  ;  1718— Simion  b.  June  17th  :  1720— Rabin  b.  May  ye  23d; 
17.^2 — JIary  h.  Septembr  14th  :  1724  ;  Irene  b.  May  yc  4th  :  1720. 

Sarah  daughter  to  James  liarris  b.  Septr  ye  27th  :  1697— James  b.  Jane'y 
20th:  IGGO— mary  b.  Nouemb:  It:  1702— Jonathan  b.  Jnne  ye  15th: 
1705— Alph  b.  feby  2Dtli :  170*— &  Died  August  ye  30th  :  1708— Abigaill 
b.  may  17tb:  1711— Lc-bens  b.  August  llth:  1713— Alpb  b.  august  31t: 
171G.    Delight  b.  octobr  ye  17th  :  1720— 

haniiali  Daughter  to  enos  Randall  b  ncnembryelt;  1717 — Joseph  b. 
august  ye  Sth  :  1721— Dauid  b.  August  2lt :  172t— 

liannah  Daughter  to  ebenezer  palmeler  b.  August  22d :  1720 — ebenezer 
b.  may  loth  :  1723— 

Jonathan  Kortham  &  mary  day  m.  Decenibr  20:  1722 — maryb.  naaem: 
2sth:  1723 — Jonathan  b.  August  29th:  1725— Dorothy  b.  march  ye  17tL: 
1727— -.As  I  b.  decembr  ye  4tli ;  1723 — (The  next  eutry  is  by  Deac,  Aaron 
SUiunei',  viz..)  <irace  b.  January  24tb  ;  17:11 — 

epbreaim  foot  .v  Sarah  Chamlierbiia  in.  Jnne  1708 — Margcrit  b.mayye 
Kith:  1711— Sarah  b.  octobr  20tli ;  1713— Epbreaim  b.  Aprell  27th :  1716— 

Isaac  Jones  k  haunali  weles  m.  Jnly  llth:  1717 — Joel  b.  August  29: 
1718— Elijah  b.  Janewary  2Ist:  1710  20— hanoah  b.  March  I2th  ;  1721— 
Is.'iac  b.  June  19;  1722 — More  of  Isaac  Jones  children  are  Itecorded  in 
ye  3d  book  of  Records— mary  daughter  to  James  tred way  &  Sarali  his 
wife  b.  July  yc  15th:  1709— Sarah  b.  Aprell  15th:  1711— Lydia  Jaoey 
Ifith:  1714— emiice  Xoueuibcr  ye  4th:  1717— Lois  b.  febey  2d:  1720— 
Elijah  b.  aprell  ye  Sth;  1722— Anoe  b.  March  9th:  1724— Abig^iiel  b. 
may  £9th  ;  172C— 

Joseph  pepoou  &  mary  Dibell  m.  December  ye  12tb  :  1717  Joseph  b. 
niay2uth:  1719— mary  b.  nprell  18th;  1721 — Silas  b.  Janewary  ye  Sth : 
1722-3 — mary  the  wife  of  Joseph  pepoon  Dyed  feby  23d:  1724 — Joseph 
pepoMi  k  mary  thomas  ni.  Janewary  13tli :  1725 — elizabeth  b.  October  ye 
10th:  1725— Joseph  Dyed  October  ye  20th  :  1725— mary  Dyed  October  ye 
23d:  1725— marcyb.  September  25th;  1727— Sarah  &  Ruth  b.  December 
30:  1728  i.  Sarah  Dy»i  March  31t;  1729— 

nbigai.-ll  Daughter  to  John  Clother  b.  Nonembr  30tli :  1704— John  b. 
Janewary  3d:  1707— Sarah  b.  March  l:ith  ;  1709.  Anne  b.  Slarrh  Sth: 
1711— Barbra  b.  December  3d:  1714— Elizabeth  b.  Kouemta-  29th:  171G 
—  Mfuy  b.  Scptemb  10th  :  1717-18— Lucrese  b.  Jnne  2Uth  :  172ii— 

James  trednay  Dyed  May  20tli :  1728  in  ye  52  year  of  his  ago — 

.lahn  bigelow  son  ty  John  Bigelow  h.  Jlarch  25th  :  1709— hannah  tho 
wife  of  John  Bigelow  Dyed  March  31t;  1709— John  bigelow  abouesd  A 
Sarah  Bigeknv  m.  Nouomber  4th  ;  1709.  Sarah  b.  Jnly  17th:  1712— Jon- 
iithan  b.  may  211;  1714— Asa  b.  September  3d:  1720 

ansess  Daughter  to  Isreall  Newton  b.  the  firet  Day  of  Janswary  1710— 
mary  b.  march  It;  1719— hiiDCnh  b.  June2S:  1721— abigaiell  b.  cctobr 
17th:  172:;— 

Isaac  Bhelp.i  son  to  Josiah  phelps  Dyed  february  ye  25th:  1715 — 16 
zefauiah  Dyed  Aprell  ye  lOtli  :—171C— Josiah  b.  Septem:  1717— 

Isaac  Bowleo  i  haunah  harris  in.  may  yo  30th:  1717— Retem  b.  nn- 
gust  2Cth :  1719— hariis  h.  august  ye  1 1 :  1721— thomas  b.  March  ye  4th: 
172.!— Isaac  b.  September  yo  Sth  ;  1725. 

Ruth  Daughter  to  uathauiell  Lomie  b.  August  yo  21  :  1713— limotliy 
son  to  Joseph  pepoon  b.  August  ye  lUlh:  1730— Haiinnli  Daughter  to 
benjamin  Lewes  b.  Aprell  7th  :  1717— Mary  b.  June  ye  17th  :  17-20— 

Azariah  pratt  k  hannah  Coleman  tn.  may  ye  Stb:  1725— hannah  h. 
June  ye  Sth:  172G— Luci-esee  K  Feby  Sth;  1 727-8— Azariah  b.  feby  25th: 
1729-30— (The  next  two  entries  by  Mr.  Bnlkley,  viz.,)  Sarah  b.Octr  ICth: 
1732— Abigail  b.  Jan.  S :  1733-4— 


COLCHESTER. 


Samael  Noi  tlinm  Dyed  the  12th  Day  of  Noiicniber  172G —  | 

Geslinm  son  to  Isanc  fox  b.  DcceuiLer  'Jiid  :  171G — Gidiaii  b.  October  | 
24tl>;  1719—  I 

pliillep  Cniiprlec  &  linnnali  ndJnnis  lu.  Dcccmbr  20tb  ;  1713 — Nexf,in 
anotlier  hiinil  is  "Saiali  je  wife  of  John  S\\eilai)d  AVIio  whs  yevidow  \ 
Trcndwiiy,  Deceased :  February  2Stli :  I75J — Old  Stile — 

Isaac  Bigloe  Abigail  Skinner  were  ni.  March  14:  17  )4 — Abigail  b.  ; 
Jan.  1:  17:14-35— Ami  b.  March  7  :  1730— Isiiac  b.  ^'ov.  17:  17:^— Tim-  | 
othy  b.  Nov.  IS:  17:39— ADiiisai  b.  Dec.  28  :  1741— &  d.  Jan.  18:  following  i 
—Mary  b.  Feb.  2:  1743— Lydia  b.  May  2:  17+5 — Blarjarell  b.  Aug.  2:  : 
1747— Jeriislia  b.  March  8:  174S-'I9— Riibey  b.  Dec.  14:  17iO— Siiniueli  I 
b.  Not.  1  :  1752— Aniusai  b.  Feb.  II :  17d&— AUdi  (a  foc;  b.  Oi:t.  18:  1757  ; 
— Rnbyd.  Juneo:  1759—  i 

Nathaniel  .-on  to  Joeliua  Cole  &  Mary  his  wife  b.  Jan.  31 :  17'34-5 —  i 

David  Eigloe  and  Eiiillia  Day  ei.  Dec.  U  :  1720— Hannah  b.  Nov.  II  :  ' 
1730— Johu  b.  May  7:  1732— Aninsa  b.  Sept.  3 :  1733— Ezra  h.  April  10;  [ 
1730— David  b.  May  2."):  173?,  Eh  b.  August  2;. :  1739— A/.a?i»li  b.  Dec. 
26:  1741— Kditlia  b.  March  IG:  1744— Kilitha  wilo  of  David  IJife'ebnv  d.  \ 
Jan.  10:  1746 — David  Bigelow  &  Mnrcy  Lewis  m.  Jan.  21 :  1747 — Stephen  i 
b.  Oct.  27:  1747— Stephen  d.  Sept.  13:  1748— Stejihen  b.  Jnne  5:  1749—  , 
aioscs  b.  Oct.  4 :  1750,  &  d.  Dec.  23  :  17.".0— Stephen  d.  Aug.  0:  1751— Eli  ' 
d.  Ang.  10:  1751— Maicy  b.  Nov.  23:  173:i—  ! 

Snsanah  Daughter  to  William  Chapman  was  b.  febrnary  28th  :  1715-  | 
IG— Mary  b.  Jeuewary  20th:  1717-18,  abagaiell  b.  June  ye  28:  1720 —  i 
ebenezer  b.  March  22:  1724 — William  Chniimau  i  marcy  Ctiapniai\  wcr  1 
ni.  Decembr  19th  :  1728 — William  Chapman  bad  a  daughter  bora  A  Dyed  | 
Janawary  3d — 1730 —  ' 

Sarah  D-.iDghter  to  John  Clark  wae  b.  Auguet  13;  1723 — Johnnah  b. 
febrnary:  17"25-G  &  Dyed  Nuuenibr  ye  5lli — 1720 — John  b.  September  ! 
22d:  1728— (The  next  two  entries  in  tlio  hand  of  Mr,  Bulkley,  viz.,)  Jo-  \ 
anna  Daughter  to  Juo.  Clark  and  niindwell  his  wife  b,  July  4tli  17.il —  : 
Natbai.iell  b,  Febr.  17tli :  1733-34— 

Saniell  Kjn  to  Isaac  Jones  was  b,  eprell  ye  22 — 1724— Lydia  b,  Nonein-  i 
ber  ye  14th ;  1725— William  b,  Septeuil.er  ISth  :  1727— Esekiell  I.,  Mai<;h  | 
ye  22d,  1729 — (The  next  eeven  by  Mr,  Bulkley,  viz  ,)  Nathan  b.  Deer,  1 
30th:  17:!1— Asa  b.  Oct.  ICth:  17:53— Eunice  March  lOth:  1735— Sarili,  I 
Feb.  ICth:  17:i(i— Mar^'  b.  Jnly  27:  17.'.7— Lemnel  b.  Octr.  IS:  17:;0—  I 
Jusiah  b.  Jany  20th  ;  1740-1. 

Koah  Colenian  A  meicy  wrigbt  v-aio  maried  march  ye  5th — 1730. 

Joseph  pnit  &  editha  kellogg  ware  married  march  ye  2d,  1727 — Loie  i 
b.  the  13th  Day  of  Detemb  1727— LyUiah  b,  Maieh  ye  3d,  1730— iTIie  ! 
next  two  entries  by  Mr,  Bulkley,  viz,,)  Joseph  b.  August  2d,  1732 — I'eter 
b.  Febr.  Sth,  1734-5— 

Sarah  Daughter  to  John  Rowlo  b.  Janewary  1722 — Deborah  b.  Decembr 
yel4th:  1725-^ohn  b.  Jnly  ye  7tb  :  1727— Seth  b.  May  ye  Gtb  17;iO— 

Timothy  Carier  and  fi-ances  Cnpin  m.  ye  2Gth  day  of  febniary  1720  I 
-30— 

Grace  danghter  to  William  Dickson  &  Eebeccahis  wife  b,  March  12th,  : 
1721— Johu  son  to  William  Dtcksoii  b.  Nonember  12th,  1722— William  h.  \ 
may  ye  12th  :  1724 — Hebecali  b.  JaucwaTy  12th,  1725 — Margaret  b.  August  j 
lath,  1727— &  Dyed  Nouember  18  :  1728—  , 
timothy  b.  May  ye  uth  173i>— Thomas  b.  May  3d,  1733—  : 
Lidia  daughter  to  Joseph  Cliandterlin  b,  October  20tli :  1721— Joseph  | 
b.  aprell  ye  lltli,  1724— Job  b,  feliy  the  8tli,  1725-2C— Jonaihan  b.  Jnly  \ 
ye  1st  Day  &  Dyi-d  ye  hist  day  of  September  being  thre  month  old:  1729  j 
— another  sou  named  Jonathan  b,  lebrimry  22d,  1729-30  and  Dyed  march  ; 
ye  3d,  next  after — Lidiah  the  wife  of  Joseph  Chamberliu  Dyed  March  \ 
3d,— 1730— 

John  60M  of  John  nilce  b,  Slarcb  2,'> — 1718 — nathan  son  to  Juhu  nilee  \ 
b,  fehru.iry  ye  20:  1720 — S;inill  b,  march  i:i:  1722  and  Dyed  in  Augst  ; 
1720 — nathan  b,  may  ye  7t)i  1724 — Mary  b.  June  2fith  172C — tliomaa  b. 
September  28th  1728— AbigaicU  b,  Septem  ye  4th  17:«)—  ' 

noah  puuiery  A  elizabeth  Itandall  ware  ui.  ye  25th  day  of  December 
1728  &  a  Danghter  born  to  Joseph  punier  lebruary  ye  29th  &  Dyed  to-  | 
ward  the  bitter  end  of  Decembr  next  after —  j 

Simion  son  to  James  Crocker  b,  September  ye  19th  1722— Abigaiell  b.  | 
March  22d,  1724— hannnh  b.  Janewary  17th:  172(1— levy  b.  nmy  ye  1 1th 
1728— Jonathan  b.  March  10th  17:W— (The  next  four  by  Mr,  Bulkley, 
\iT..,]  James  b.  Apnil  20fh  17:;2— Thank  full  b.  Jan.  27lli,  173.S-4— Lydia 
b.  Jan.  14lh,  17:15-6- Ephraim  b,  Sept.  21  :  1739  — 

John  liopaou  &  lydiuh  kollogg  wuie  in.  may  28lh,  1730—  | 

Suninoll  Luudon  jon  of  Dauiell  Laudon  was  b.  February  19lh— 1723 —  ■. 
Deborah  b.  fcbruary  IGtli  172.^— William  b.  Aprill  25:  1727— Joshua  b.  ] 
aprell  l:ith— 1729—  | 

Ebenezer  thonius     unice  strong  ware  nmriod  decembr  ye  7th  :  1730 —  j 

Caleb  Lomle  &  Joauah  SUiner  ware  m.  fery  (Feb,  o.  m,  t.)  28  ;  1728-0 
—Caleb  b,  Konnnibor  yo  28lh,  1729— 


Daniell  skincr  &  olizaboth  bitchcock  ware  maned  Decembr  ye  22: 
1727— Daoiell  b.febrnwary  ye  last  Diiy  1728-D— (The  next  seven  entered 
by  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.,)  Elizabeth  b,  March  22— 1733— Sarah  h.  Navr.  25  ; 
17:55— John  b.  .\ngt.  17:  1738— Elijah  h,  June  Sth,  1742— Hannah  h. 
May  2C— 1745— Lydia  b,  Octr  15— 1747— Eiilin  b,  Augt  Sth,  1750;  Lydia 
died  June  ye  2Cth  1753— 

James  tredway  &  Sarah  mun  ware  maried  Juneyo  4th — 17-20- 

hezakiah  killjurn  &  ann  Clother  ware  ni.  yo  25th  Day  of  December  

172S— hezckiah  b,  ye  It  Day  of  December  1729— (The  two  next  entries  by 
Mr.  Bnlkloy,  viz  )  A.sa  b,  Jaur  2C  :  1731-2— Ann  b,  March  25  :  1734— 

Lefnt.  John  holmes  &  Ann  Itockwell  m.  Decembr  yo  3d,1729. 

thomas  son  to  eaniutll  brown  was  b.  ye  9th  of  Kuvr.  1724  Ituth  b.  No- 
uember ye  2d  :  172G — kesiali  b.  December  ye  5th  1728— (The  next  by  Mr. 
Bulkley,  viz.)  .\mos  b,  Decemr  1st,  17:i(J — 

Nathan  Williams  &  elizabeth  Lewis  ware  m,  Peptbr  16:  1725  Abra- 
ham L.July  21:  172G— elizabeth  b.  March  30:  1729— 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  i  elizabeth  Williams  were  ra.  Jnly  ye— 1725  

Charles  b.  ye  17th  Day  of  Septemljer  1726— elizabeth  b.  July  ye  S— 1729 
— (The  next  tliree  by  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.)  Sarah  b.  Febr  22d,  1 7:i2— De- 
light b.  Octr  Sth  1734— Margarett  b.  Jnnr.  17:  173r<-7— 

John  Donglee  &  el  zabeth  quitei  field  ware  m.  Janewaiy  27th ;  1728  

Mary  b,  Nouember  29th :  1729— 

beujamin  quiterfield  &  unice  kellogg  ware  m.  July  ye  llth:  172S  — 
beojuniin  b.  Aprell  22— 1730— (The  next  four  by  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.)  Eo- 
nice  b.  Febr.  26 :  17;j0"l— Asa  b.  June  2.s :  173;i— Israeli  b.  August  28th  : 
17.35-  Haunah  b.  Novr.  3d,  1737  &  Dyed  Dec,  IClh,  173S— 

Ccruelions  fuller  &  patience  Chappell  waie  maried  february  ye  25th 
1730— 

John  bebe  son  to  John  bebee  was  b.  December  ye  Sth  1727— liesekiah 
b.  September  yo  2Ctli— 1729— 

Asjuiali  Lonii.'i  and  Abigaiell  Newton  ware  m  Decembr  23tb  :  1723  

Dioiis  b,  Septcmbr  Sth— 1724— (The  next  two  entries  by  Deacon  Aaron 
,Sktner,  ^i/,)  Silence  b.  Januaiy  ye  Cth,  17.i7— Lieut  Aziihah  Lomis 
Depaned  this  Life  Fcbiuary  ye  9lli  X.X}.  175S — 

Jndali  Lewes  &  Sarah  Kellog  m.  february  yel9lh:  172¥-9— Sarah  b. 
Janey  ISth  :  1729-30.  (Tlio  next  live  entries  by  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.)  The 
Ilev  d  Mr  Judah  Lewis  i  Mcny  Kellog  m.  Deer.  24:  1734— Ephniim  b. 
October 'Ith  1735— Lydia  b.  Febr  21  :  17:16-7— Judah  b,  March  14:  173&-0 
—The  Eev'd  Mr  Judah  Lewis  Dyed  April  15tli  1739— (The  ue,\t  entiy  by 
Deacon  Skiuer,  viz.)  Lydia  d,  sept,  the  12th  1748 — 

Nathaniel  Uellngg  <t  Elizabeth  Williams  ware  m.  ye  1st:  I>av  of  July 
172.0 — Charle-s  b.  17th  Day  of  Septcmbr  1720— Elizabeth  b.  ye  8th  Day  of 
July  1720— (The  ne.xt  by  Mr.  Bulkley,  viz.)  Sarah  b.  Febr,  22;  17.il-3i:. 

Elizabeth  Daughter  to  Jonatlinn  kiltiurn  wius  b,  octobr  yo  ISth — 1713  

Elizabeth  Daughter  to  John  hitihcock  was  b,  may  the  3d;  ITO."*  Eli- 

akim  b,  febrewaiy  ye  14th:  1712-13 — liannah  b.  October  ye:i9:  1717 — 
Eiister  b,  Septi-niber  1720— 

Elizabeth  Daughter  to  Cliarles  Williiinis  wa5  b,  febrowary  13|h : 
1702— 

Jonathau  son  to  Jonathan  Uilburn  was  b.  Jnue  ye  8th:  17o7— hcsekiah 
b.  Nooenib:  ye  2d:  170"? — 

Shubaiell  Eowlee  &  hanuoh  Brown  ware  Mailed  may  ye  8th  :  17(i9  — n 
Daughter  b,  DcLenibr  12:  1710  &  Dyed  yc  lotli  ut  Jauuwiy  fcdlowing- 
ex  perieuc  b,  august  yo  8th:  1718 — Mathew  b,  oetolier  ye  Sth ;  172il — )ia- 
tienc  b.  August  ye  16th  ;  1723— marcy  b.  Api  ell  ye  30th  ;  1710— haniiah 
b.  March  ye  lOtli :  1712— Elizabeth  b.  October  3d  :  1714— 

Joseph  son  to  No.ah  Ouhuan  b.  June  28tli :  170.>— Noah  Cohnau  Dyed 
Nouember  ye  7tli :  1711  — 

JiKcpli  SOU  to  Juliii  day  b.  September  ye  27th  :  1702 — Benjamin  b. 
febrcwiiry  yo  7tii :  1703-4— Eudilha  b  se]'temb:  Uilli :  1705— Iluniell  b. 
ai;ircli  ye  9th  ;  1709— Dauid  b.  July  ye  l^tli :  1710— Abrah.Tui  b.  JLii-ch 
ye  17lh  :  1712— Isaac  b.  May  17th  :  171:!— 

Andrew  Carrier  mary  addanie  ware  m,  Janewary  ye  llth  :  1704-5 — 
Andrew  1 1,  febrewaiy  2d  :  17'!5-6— Jidiu  b,  June  yo  Uth  ;  1707— Mary  b. 
Airrell  lOtli:  170S — thonias  b.  Junoye  20lh  :  1711 — Benjamin  b.  Seiitcmb: 
17  :  1713— Knff  IsreiiU  NeH  ton's  Negroman  :  i  the  Indian  woman  named 
Sarah  ^Mirc  m.  as  he  saith;  March  yt — 17I(> — murtlui  Djinghter  to  the — 
said  Kuir  &  Sarah  his  wile  b.  .laiiewary  ye  25lh:  1719— 

Ebenezer  Dibels  daughter  Ellziibelh  was  b.  august  ye  SIli:  1701  — 
Mary  yo  »i(e  of  ebene»:ar  Dibell  dyod  eeptcnib  24lh  :  17ii.i— ebencznr 
Dibell  i  An  luwloii  ware  Married  ngiist  -Otii:  1706— Ann  b.  June  27: 
1708— Ann  the  wife  of  ebenezer  Dibell  dyed  the  :;2d  :  of  July  1708. 

Kbciiozcr  Dibell  A'  mary  lewcss  ware  111.  Decern,  .3oth  :  170S. 

Jeiimes  Ipiowu  dyed  may  8II1  ;  1704 — 

Nnthnuiell  Sklucr  .t  umry  gillet  ware  m.  Jiino  i:i|h  :  1706— Nnlhaniell 
wiuib.  Jnly  loih:  17ii7— Jluiy  b.  July  lOlh:  17119— Ihomns  b.  Aprell  ye 
Gth:  1712— (The  next  three  eutrire  l  y  Mr.  Bnlkley,  viz. :)  lainice  daogh- 
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ter  to  Decou  XatliU  .Siciner  &  nuiry  liie  wife  h.  Decenibr  13-171.') — DaviJ 
son  of  ye  iifoi  esil  pei  soiis  b.  Jan.  7tli :  1717— and  diefl  on  Jaiir  olst,  Item : 
David  |j.  Xuvr.  Ctli  !71S— 

Sanniell  «)U  to  thurikfull  l.rown  \va6  li.  deceuibr  tlie  r>llHl703 — 

Eliz;ibetli  DiUigliti'i-  to  Josi.-ili  Strong  «ns  b.  tlie -1  of  octuber  1700— 
Mary  b.  -iiptc  inb  yc-  19t]i:  1707— JosiiiU  li.  Stptcniber  ye  'Jdi ;  17{tn— 
uiiiss  b.  >;iiutijil.r  yo  10 ;  1711— OiU'l>  b.  tbo  20tli :  D:iy  of  ffbni.iry  17i:j- 
14— r>acbc'll  I).  Apre-ll  ye  2lt  :  171(1- Durotby  b.  nj.-iy  2:itli :  1718— 

ebein'Zi'!-  hclU'gg  k  51:ibc-ll  Butler  wore  m.  July  5'^  0"' ^  1703— Abi- 
giiicil  «as  b.  JiM^e  n.itli:  17<i7— Ebi-nczcr  b.  Jiinewary  :jiit!i:  1709—10— 
elizabeth  b.  Svjitr  '.iotli:  1712— 31;ir)-  b.  June  ye  3d,  1715— imnloace  b. 
Deceuibr 'ilth  :  1717  — 

Jcbn  son  tc  Ji  bii  Jonson  n.  Jencwriry  ye  Ifctli :  1712—13 — Daiiid  b. 

februiiry  lotli :  I7\'i  10-<>li.i:ib  b.  Septi-inlir  '-Otb  :  I71S— Kliza.ljttii  febu- 

wary  17th:  17.;ii— il— Eiislia  b.  July  lOlli :  17:^4— 

Juilaia  e  m  tn  Ju>siali  Strong  b.  July  2(llh  172;>  -  Irciia  b.  oclobr  yo  20tb  : 
1722— ASKbtfll  ti.  June  rill;  172D— 

Danicll  Clark  A' t.)"stlH;th  butler  ro.  the  4tli ;  Hay  uf  Docenib:  1704— 
liaunali  b.  June  :  1701) — fli<abcth  b.  June  20  :  1708 -Danicll  b.  Scu- 
tcmbr  2'^(b:  1711 — a  son  b,  July  17tli ;  1710  &  dyi'd  the  same  Day — 
Jonah  b.  Decembr  ye  l.'itli :  17K! — lloger  b.  Dccernbr  2ttli  :  1715 — Alex- 
ander h.  Noiitnibr  yc  Gtli;  1717— Zuruiali  b.  Maiili  y«  14th:  1710— 
lUiibeJI  b,  octubr.  ye  7tli:  17_'T  — 

liQnnah  Dauirhter  to  ejibrcani  welcK  was  b.  Jenew)iry  3  0  2fl ;  1700 — 10 
—  Lidiali  b.  JenowMiy  y»  lith:  1711— 12— Bcbeckali  b.  .Septcnil.  ye  It: 
1715— 

Eebeck)ili  Dati-litor  to  Danll  Clark  b.  Jnn;  ye  IClli;  172G— Darius  b 
fcbwary  lb;;  li.l :  1710— 20— Uriah  b.  Xouembr  2d  :  1722— 

ebencziir  soii  of  ^-bt-nczar  skiner  b.  Angiist  ye  8lh;  17111— Sarali  b. 
Ajrust  Gt:  ITOr- — Josejih  b.  JfU'-wary  17tli :  1707 — 8 — Deboi'ali  b.  August 
24th:  1710— GiJiun  b.  October  lOlh  :  1712— AbiKaa-ll  li.  July  Otli :  1715 
—Ann  b.  Sf'pt.  lulir  ye  Rtli :  1717— Slary  b.  S" ]ittnubr  ISlb  :  1719— 

Joseph  prat  and  Sarah  f'olyi-r  ware  nr  July  22d:  li''i7— Ji,  cpli  b.  June 
OOtli:  lO'JS— asaiiah  h.  dec;-nil>.  7th :  li;90— Abigand  b.  Xoueinbr  iiOth  : 
1702— Ituth  b.  Ularch  Ibth  ;  170.'>— 0— elisilia  li.  AgustyelOth:  17'-7— 
Duui(dl  b.  May  y<:  2Gth  :  1710- Sanih  b.  August  yc— I7K1— 

Timolliy  fon  to  ebenezor  !^liiner  b.  July  lOtii:  1721  — Lydia  b.  Aprell 
ye  20tb  :  17::.!— nrirgaritt  b.  December  28lli  :  172)— 

SniDuell  S'.isi  o!' .'5:tmuell  bruwn  b.  Dcc-:;ujb  ye  12tli :  171S.  Sannull 
dyed  October  5;  171S — elizabiith  b.  Jy'oueoibr  ye  lOtli  :  1720 — Suniucll  b. 
March  10:  172:)  — 

Deborali  daugliter  to  Tlionias  Day  dyed  cctiibcr  2Pth  :  370ii  Saniuell 
son  to  Thomas  Day  b.  S 'pl<;iiib  loth  ;  1701— the  Wife  of  Johii  day  Dyed 
May  12th:  1714— 

John  e4>u  to  Roliort  Kansoni  b.  Is'uuember  ye  lilth :  1709 — Jfai'y  b. 
August  yo  :iOth  :  1711— James  b.  Martli  1  jlh  :— 171:!— Joshua  b.  nniy  ye 
od:  1715— Uubert  b.  Jlarcli  25th:  1717- alee  (daiigbtii)  b.  Septeuibr 
tub:  1719— Xeivturi  b.  Id >ru « a ry  ye  21 1:  1722— IVh-g  b.  Siptember  ye 
20th  :  1724 — Anius  b,  febi  invary  yc  17tli :  1727 — 

Benjamin  son  of  cleinonc  kitboplndl  was  b.  Aprell  lllh:  17i)4— 
Richard  b.  Septeiub:  27lh :  1700— eliz  ibetii  b.  June  :tJ  :  1709— John  b. 
Scptembr  ;!d :  171 1— Coling?  son  to  C'leiueut  kiterlitld  b.  Noucuibr  yo 
9th:  1720— 

A5ari:ih  soli  tn  Decon  S;i.niull  Loniis  b.  may  ye  2d:  170,1— elisabctb.b. 
Nouenib:  l:;th:  1702— Sar;ih  b.  Blarcli  ye  7  th:  1705- Caleb,  b.  Septonib. 
ye20lh:  17ii7  — Dani;  II  b.  febrewary  2ntli :  170;S— 9— 

Abigaiell  Duughtcr  b)  James  Mun  b.  lu  tober  17:  1700— James  son  to 
James  Mun  and  ruary  his  wife  b.  febrewary  2J ;  17ii:i  -Imunnh  b.  Mai<.h 
2Glb  ;  nOG- Sarah  b.  June  2Sth  :  170S— 

kamab  Daiigbii't  to  Thomas  Brown  b.  September  22d :  1707 — Saiunell 
brown  .t  eiisabcth  Collins  ware  in.  may  yo  12tli:  171a— 

John  addanis  son  to  Johu  addamsJuur  b.  August  2U  :  1709— Daniell 
b.  febrewary  yc  lith,  1711 — 

aiary  Batier  Dyed  march  IQth:  1715— 

Samuell  kellogg  Iiyed  Au^'ust  24tli :  170S— 

Eemembn-aice  ftiughtcr  t-i  Eichard  Cnrier  b.  Aprell  ye  14ih  :  1715— 
Sarah  Daughter  to  Kiciiard  Carier  dyed  Septembr  27  :  1717— 

Mary  the  w  iio  of  Deoon  Thomas  Skiner  Dyed  March  2Gtli :  1704— 

Bciijamiu  son  to  henry  t.unseon  b.  Juii  19th;  1709— Isaac  b.  Aprell 
20th:  1711— thankfull  b.  Aprell  17th:  1713— 

Sarah  Daughter  to  the  Reiirent  uir  John  bulkly  b,  nprell  8lh  :  1702— 
about  the  miod.  11  ;il  tiie  aftornooue— another  daughter  was  born  May 
Gth  :  1704  and  dyed  about  3  liowrs  after  its  birth— Johu  bulkley  was  h. 
aprell  19 :  1705  about  U  howrs  l«-fore  ilay— Dorothy  b.  feby.  28 :  170C— 
Gesliom  b.  febre»;.ry  ye  4th  :  170H-9— Charles  b.  dcceiubr  2Gih  :  1710— 
peter  b.  Konembr  2it :  1712-pHtience  b.  march  21—1715  about  noone— 
oleuer  b.  July  2yth :  1717-luc<-o  b.  Janewai^-  23th  ;  1710-20,  aUmt  break 


I  of  Day — Irene  i  Joseph  (tw  ins)  eon  and  denghter  to  rar  bnlkley  h.  feb. 

loth  :  1721-2  about  two  hours  before  day — Irene  dyed  ye  20th  of  ye  same 
I  month  following  about  two  howrs  before  daye — Joseph  DyeJ  yc  25th  of 
\  ye  same  month  following  about  ye  daun  of  ye  day — 

Diuah  daughter  to  henry  tomcsoa  b.  febi"u\i'ary  yo  18th — 1718-19  

:  elcsebeth  Daughter  to  John  b  tebcock  b.  Jlay  23d  :  1708— tliomae  Drown 
i  senr  Dyed  Aprell  ye  IStli:  1717 — Shabaiell  Rowlee  Dyed  March  tla 
!  2Sth:  1714— 

'      Daniell  son  to  Sumuell  Brown  and  elizabetli  Colinpe  his  wife  b.  Jane 
ye  12;  1714 — elizabetli  ye  wife  of  Samnell  Brown  Dyed  Jnly  ye  2d: 
1714 — Samuell  Brown  i  presilla  kent  ware  ni.  Aprell  ye  lltli:  1715— 
:  Dauid  b.  March  ye  20th  ;  17IG— 

John  fuller  son  to  Samuell  fuller  b.  Nonember  the  3d:  1704 — Samnell 
:  b.  the  last  day  of  agnst  170C — Jlosea  b.  Jcnewary  the  30:  1708— Aron  b. 
I  June  yeSd:  1711 — Mahitable  b.  august  C;  1710 — niarcy  b.  Juneyc27: 

171s — Mary  b.  febry  ;  ye  2s  :  1721 — desire  b.  february  2d:  1721  ftbncr 

,  b.  Dccenibr  yc  Inth  :  1724  —(daughter,  b.  June  1727 — 

1099  in  Jiilj'  22d :  Timothy  I'jirier  son  of  llichard  Carrier  was  I.  

;  Sarah  b.  aprell  ye  IJJth  :  1701— Mahrtabcll  b.  aprell  IG:  17U2 — elisabetli 
the  wife  of  lii'.hiirJ  Carier  Dyed  March  yeC:  1704 — Kicbard  Carier  i 
i  thankfull  Brown  ware  M.  July  2'Jth  :  1707 — hannah  b.  Jlay  ye  It:  170S 
;  — anios  son  to  Uichard  Ca;  icr  b.  July  ye  3d  :  1722. 

'  Lydia  Daughter  of  Saiuucll  Gilbert  b.  Scptembr  4th:  1707 — Mercy  b. 
:  Octobr  4th  :  1700— 

William  Kobertis  &  clisobeth  Northam  ware  ni.  ye  20th:  of  July  1705 
]  — s;imll ;  b.  febrew  ary  ye  8th  ;  1705-G— An  b.  March  ye  8tli :  1707-8  Sarah 

■  b.  Septra  :  i:ith  :  1710 — Jeruslia  b.  Janewary  31 :  17i:j — William  b.Marcli 
!  ye  4th:  1715— leniewell  b.  march  24th:  1717— 31ary  b.  aprell  Ist;  1721 

— clizubcth  ye  wife  of  Willitim  Eoberds  Dyed  August  ye  22d :  1723 — 
Caleb  .lefToi is  A*  hannah  pai-sons  the  reputed  daughter  to  Jonathan 
\  ["arsons  late  of  Northampton  deceased  ware  m.  Decembr  ye  17th  :  1710 — 

Nathauicli  foot  &  aiiu  Clark  m.  Jnly  ye  4tli :  1711. 
1      Daniell  ton  to  Josiah  pliel])S  b.  Decembr  the  17th  :  1704 — Ann  b.  febre- 
arj-Sth:  1708-9 — ls.aac  b.  felirewary  It:  1710-11 — Zefeniah  b.  Koiiemhr 
;  7th;  1712— eiizabeth  b.  may  IGlh  :  1715 — 

Nathaniell  son  of  X.iibaniell  kellogg  b.  3Iiiy  ye  8lh:  170J— Samli  I. 
\  Decembr  27th:  1707— Lydya  b.  May  29th:  1710— ezra  b.  Septeiuhr  ye 
I  6th:  1724— 

Marcy  Daughter  to  Isaac  bigloO  b.  July  23d:  1711  &  dyed  abont  3 
mouths  after — Isack  son  to  l;,aac  biglo  b.  mny  4th;  17M — marcy  b.  feb- 

■  ruary  4tli :  1715 — Jlary  b.  July  :!lt;  1719— Samuel  b.  the  21t  iJay  of 
I  December  1724— Sal  ah  b.  the  27th  :  day  of  June  1727— liJiii  b.  aprell  tlio 
I  22d;  1729 — (In  another  ydace)  luinnah  b.  ye  2d:  Day  of  octobr:  1721— 
\  abigaiell  b.  Aprell  l.Uh  :  1723— 

thankful  Daughter  to  Richard  Caiier  b.  .aprell  29th,  1711— 
(Here  e:ids  the  reconliug  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  by  Micaiell 
^  Taiutor  Esq.— M  hat  follows  is  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Esq.  Bulkley— 

small  iKirtiou  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Cipt.  Aaron  Skinner-)  "Mary 
j  daughter  of  l>aniel  &  Elizabeth  AVoithiugton  was  b.  Aui;t.  2d:  1737— 
Telitha  b.  X'ov.  25  :  17;'.S— Abigail  b.  Blarch  10  :  174(J— Aluiy  b.  april  12: 
!  1741— Mchitabel  b.  Jnno  27  :  1742  &  dyed  Jnly  1  ;  1742— William  b.  od. 
\  20;  174:1  A  d,  Maich  4th  1744— Wiiliaui  b.  Jan.  29:  1 744-0— Amaaii  1). 
;  Apiil  IG:  174C— 

Susannah  daughter  to  Joseph  Isham  b.  14:  Feb.  1 7:57-8. 
i  Seuiuel  Kellogg  ,t  Abigail  Sterling,  m.  Jan.  8th,  ]7.i5-G—.Vbigail  h. 
i  Oct.  29  :  17:)G— Samuel  b.  Dec.  20:  17;iS— Hannah  b.  Sei>t.  30:  1740— Ann 
I  b.  Novr  30 :  1742— Jlary  b.  A|)ril  27  :  1745,  New  Stile— Eunice  b;  Feb.  2G : 
;  1747— Dauiel  b.  June  1 :  1749— Ann  d.  July  9:  1758,  in  the  IGlh  year  of 
:  her  age — 

Jlartha  daughter  to  Isaac  Crocker  t  Elisabeth  his  « ife  b.  March  3 : 
1731— Abigail  b.  March  10;  17:!:i— a  daughter  (still  born  Sept.  2C:  173G— 
Elishft  Pratt  A  Ann  Porter  m.  Feb. 27;  17J5-G— Elisha  b.  Jan.  25  :  1735 
I  -G— David  b.  April  30;  17  !S— 

!  Gersliom  Balkley  &  Abigail  Robins'  m.  Nov,  27 :  1733— Samh  h.  Nov. 
I  10:  1735— 

Noah  Wells  A  Sarah  Wyatt  were  m.  Aprill  15  :  1714 — Israeli  Wjatt  I. 
^  Dec.  17  : 1714— Jerusha  b.  Jan.  G ;  1716-17  &  d.  Dec.  17:  1717— No:di  h. 
;  Sept.  25  :  1718— Sarah  b.  Jnn.  12  : 1721-2— David  b.  Sept.  10  :  1723— Mosea 
i  b.  Oct.  3:1725— Gideon  b.  Jan.  22:  1728-9— Silns  b.  July  8:I730-^uru. 
i  sha  h.  Jan.  28  : 1733-1 — Amoe  b.  Feb.  28  :  1735 — 

M.ir>'  wife  of  Ebenezer  Dibble  d.  March  5:  173G— Elisabeth  daughter 
\  of  Benjamin  Carrier  &  Elisabeth  hiii  wife  li.  Nov.  25  :  17:^5— Uannali 
i  daughter  to  Joseph  Puuiery  A-  Elisabeth  his  wife  b.  April  28  : 1734— John 
!  Daley  son  to  Joseph  Daley  i  Patience  his  wifob.Dec.il:  1708— The 
I  Revil  Mr.  Joseph  Lovctt  &  Aim  Holms  m.  Aprill  3  :  1734— Samuel  b.  Jan. 
:  12 :  I734-.'i — Benjamiu  Carrier  k  Elisabeth  Kuceland  m.  Feb.  6lh  1734-5 
'  -Thomas  Carrier  Dyed  May  IG ;  A.  D.  1735  aged  about  108  or  109  years 
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.Tonn.  3011  to  Dcuc.  Kntlill  Skinner  &  Mary  liis  wife  b.  Aug.  15  :  1721 — 
Jo-irth  b.  Ajiril  :'0:  1724 — Joanna  b.  March  10:  1727— Zcrvi;ili  b.  June 
25  : 1730—  , 

John  son  to  Philip  Caveily  &  Ilnniiah  b.  Nov.  24  : 1731 — riiillir  (.sc>n)  ' 
i.  June  J9:  1730— John  sou  to  John  &  ElisiibBtli  Douglass  b.  Oct.  12: 

1731—  Elizabeth  b.  Dec.  5;  1733— Daniel  b  Oi.t.  15:  17.W. 

JobD  Adi>ni6  the  first  died  il  Cokbesier  Nov.  22 :  17.i2 — Jospph  son  to 
Jospph  Pralt  Junr.  b.  Aug,  2 :  1732 — Ebenezcr  son  to  Ji)bn  &  Aim  Boacb 
1).  Feb.  17  :  1732-3 — d.  on  the  5  :  Ai>ril  1734— John  sun  to  Ebenr  Skinner 
Jr.  &  Sarah  li is  wife  b.  Feb.  23:  17J2-3— Haanab  daughter  to  Evan  & 
Mary  Harris  b.  Aus:.  22  :  1732 — James  son  to  James  Croclier  b.  Apiil  20:  j 

1732—  Thaukful  b.  Jan.  27 :  1733-t.  1 
Sarah  duug'iler  to  Josiah  &  Gnico  Gates,  b.  Nov.  12 :  1732— Lcodeniiau  ; 

duugUtcr  to  James  Newt  in  Junr.  &  Susannah  his  wife  b.  Way  7  :  1732 —  ' 
Siisanniili  b.  JIarcb  15:  173."!. 

Elisabeth  daughter  bi  Robert  &  Alice  Bansoin  b.  May  1  ;  1729 — Amy  ' 
b.  Aug.  2  :  17  !2— Aaron  Gillit  dyed  in  Boston  Nov.  3(h  1730— 

John  Cliapmau  &  Bcthialt  Chapman  m.  April  ID:  1740 — Bcthiah  b. 
Feb,  27:  1743— Sarah  b.  Jlay  13:  1745— John  b.  April  G;  1747-  Tliomas  i 
&  JasoD  b.  Feb.  20  : 1749— Rossel  b.  May  17  :  1751— Ehoda  b.  Si-pt,  20:  ' 
1754— Khodii  d,  April  20 :  1750— Thoovas  d.  Jan.  21 :  1750— 

Thomas  .son  to  Jabez  Sc  Ann  Jones  b.  May  21  :  1732 — Jabez  b.  Jan.  14; 
1733^1 — Amos  b,  Jan.  2  :  17.34-5 — Anna  b,  Oct.  5:  17?.G— Israeli  b.  Jan. 
7:1737-8 — Asa  b.  June  9:  173'J — Hiizacl  b.  Jaii.  G:  1742-3— Jeliiel  b. 
Sept.  20;  174  1— Ariel  b.  Sept.  28  :  17J5— Sarah  b.  Jao,  7  ;  1740-7— A liijah  i 
b.  July  5  :  1750=  • 

Asa  son  to  \Villiam  i  Abigail  Marriner  h.  Oct.  9  :  1732— Jonathan  son 
to  Edward  &  Zsrviab  Bill  b.  Jlay  5;  173  !— John  QuititielJ  &  Elisabeth 
Kilborn  ni.  Dec,  7  :  17,13— ,>kma9ai,  b,  Dec,  1 1 ;  1734— Elisabeth  the  wife  of  ; 
Chiules  Williania  Djod  Sept.  13:  172,"^ — IJuben  sou  to  John  Strong  & 
.'\bijab  his  wife  b.  May  8  :  1733. 

Benjamio  D:iy  &  Margaret  Foot  ni.  March  6 :  1729— Ann  b,  Feb.  27  ; 
1730— Benjainin  b.  Sept.  13:  1731 — .\doiiijab  b,  July  16:]T3:J — Asa  b. 
May  16  :  1735  &  d.  2! :  .\,Sii  b.  Juue  1  :  173G  k  dyed  13  ;  Margaret  b.  Oct. 
27:  1737— AuiOD  b.  Sept,  14:  1741,)— Amasai  b.  Apnl  21 :  1742— Lvilia  b. 
April  21:  1744— Daniel  b.  July  21  :  1747— David  b.  Aug.  4  ;  1749— Editba 
b.  Jan.  5  :  1 752. 

■William  son  of  Jabez  i  Tabitlia  Rowley  b.  Oct.  15 :  1727— Phineas  b. 
Oct.  7 :  1729— Lois  b.  Nov.  14  ;  1731 — Sioieon  b.  June  17 :  1733— Eunice 
b.  April  3;  1735— Nathan  b.  Feb.  12  :  1737— Lydia  b.  June  27:  1730— 
Dorothy  b.  April  2S :  1741. 

Joseph  Day  A  Estli<ir  Hungerf^rd  m,  April  1 :  1729— Ezr.i  b.  Jan.  IS: 
1730  i  d.  July  .3  :  Joseph  b.  May  C :  1731— Esther  b.  .March  12 : 17.i3— 
Grace  b.  Marrh  12  :  17.!C— Mary  b.  July  2  :  17:JS— Ezra  b,  July  21):  1740 
&  d.  March  17:  1742— Asa  b.  March  13:  lTj:j— Eucbel  b.  Nov.  22:  1754 
— Jesse  b.  Jan.  16 ;  174S — 

Richard  Quitifield  i  Lydia  Cripen  m.  March  1,  1732— Abacr  b.  Aug. 
27  :  17.i2— a  eon  ttill-boru  Der.  22  :  1733— 

Jdo.  Carrier  Junr  Si  llebecca  Bauieter  in.  Jan.  13  :  17.10-31— .\odrewb. 
Jan.  13  :  1731-2— Mary  b.  Dec.  7  :  1733— Andrew  d.  Jan.  .4  :  1736-7— 
Mary  d.  Jan.  1»;  17.;C-7— 

Samuel  Brown  i  Mary  Dnuhani  m.  Aug.  G:  1721i— Sainiieil  b.  Aug.  17: 
1720— Abner  b.  March  25  :  1730— Mary  b.  Feb.  13:  1732— 

Elisabeth  daughter  to  Daniel  Chanibevlin  b.  March  18:  172ii— Esther 
b.  Oct.  IS  :  1722— 3febita!)Cll  b.  April  9:  1725— Daulel  b.  Nov.  2  :  17^7— 
Kichard  b.  July  .0  :  1730— William  b,  Marcli  10  :  17;3;i— 

Jabez  Cripi)eu  Jt  Thanlifull  Fuller  m.  July  9  :  171)7 -Sus;»uriah  b.  May 
21:  nOl^Franctri  (daugliter)  b.  Juno  20:  1710— Lydia  b.  March  17: 
1713— Thomas  b.  May  15:  1713 — Jabez  b.  July  14  ;  1717— John  b,  March 
20:  1720— Mahit:ibell  b,  JiilyC:  1722— Samuel  b.  July  7  :  1724— Josejih 
b.  June  7:  172C— Thankfull  b.  April  2:  1726— 

Goniehus  Hauilin  <E  ."Mary  Mudgo  ui.  Dec.  5:  1732— Cornelius  b,  Sept. 
25:  1733— Stephen  Brainurd  &.  Siwanuah  Gate:*  ni.  Dec.  24  ;  1730— Susari- 
uah  b.  Sept,  24  ;  1731— Elizabeth  b.  Dec.  17  ;  1733— 

Andrew  Carrier  Junr  &  Uuth  Addame  m.  Dec.  27  1733— Andrew  b,  Nov. 
9:1734— Ruth  liis  wife  d.  Nov.  IC:  1734— Aodrew  Carrier  A  Rebecca 
Kuckwell  ro,  Oct,  27  :  1735— Ruth  b.  Aug.  14;  1730— Joeeph  h.  JIarch  3: 
1736— Samuel  b.  J«u.  C  :  1739-10— leniell  b.  March  12  :  1741-2— Isaac  b. 
April  21;  1744— 

John  Ransom  i  llethla  Lewie  m.  April  0  :  n32—Robcrt  b.  April  8:  1733— 
John  Gatcfi  &  Sarah  Fuller  m.  Apill  19  ;  1722— Sanib  b.  Aug.  10  :  1725 

-John  b.  Auii.  19;  1728— Neh<-miuli  b  Apiil  17:  17.''i>— Matbias  b,  Feb. 

13:  1733-4— Ezm  b.  July  20:  173C. 
John  Lord  k  Experience  Crippon  were  ni.  Dec.  20  :  1724— Jonathan  b. 

Oct.  3  :  172G— Timothy  Carrkr  i:  Frances  Crippcn  m.  Fob.  20  :1720-3O— 

Elisoboth  I..  Jan.  18;  1730-1— Elisabeth  d.  Aug.  20 ;  1731— ThaMUfiill  b. 

Aug.  5;  1732— Ellsal^lli  b.  Dec,  22:  17;iJ— 4. 


Hannali  the  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lewis  died  June  9  :  1732.  David 
D:iy  it  Hannah  Lewis  m.  Dec.  12:  17  :4 — 

Mary,  daugliter  to  Stephen  &  Deborah  Pain  b.  Dec.  29:  1734— Debiiiiih 
daughter  to  Ebenr.  &  Sarah  Skinner  b.  Feb.  23  :  1735— Abigail  daiiKhler 
to  Joseph  &  Susannah  Ish.-^m  b.  May  21  :  1732 — Jaue  b.  Feb.  2  :  1734 — 
Joseph  b.  Oct.  15  :  1735—  ^ 

Elnath:in  Palniiter  A  Elis.ibeth  Scovele  m.  April  16  :  1734 — Sar.iti  b. 
iMnrch  IS:  1734-5— Elis.-ibeth  b.  Jan.  2C:  1736-7— Eunice  b.  April  11: 
1733— Elisahetli  b.  Dec.  11  :  1741— Irene  b.  May  28:  174,5— John  b.Jan. 
7  :  1747-8— Nathan  b.  March  a  :  1740-50— Charles  b.  Feb.  15  :  1751-2— 

Daniel  Chaptnan  it  Katharine  ^^■entworth  m.  March  2'2:  1713 — Paul 
b.  April  12:  1714— Katharine  b.  Dec.  23:  1715-  Martha  b.  July  2 :  1717 
— a  daughter  etill-lxirn -\pril,  1719 — Sarah  b.Juuel:  1720— Daniel  b. 
April  10:  1722— Sihis  b.  April  8  :  172'4— Elias b.  Jan.  li  :  1725-0— Barabas 
b.  Mar.:h  IS  :  1728— Jeremiah  b.  April  12,  17:!3 — Mercy  b.  April  14  :  17:i5 
—Eunice  b.  April  28:  1737— Paul  el.  Sept.  28  ;  1738— S.irali  d.  Dec  22  : 
1738— 

John  son  to  John  Detliick  b.  Marcli  10:  1710— Elisabeth  b.  Dec.  17  : 
1721— Snsanna  b.  Dec,  17:  1723— Mary  b.  March  10:  172.">— Sarah  b. 
JIarch  5,  1727— Naomi  b.  May  11:  1729— Aniianias  b.  Dec.  24;  17:U>— 
llaiinnh  b.  Juno  20:  17.33— Uuth  b.  July  16:  1734— Aaron  Skinner  & 
Eunice  Taiiilor  ni.  Aug,  4:  1737. — Mary  daiiglitor  to  Ebeuez.er  Skincr  b. 
March  17;  17;G-7. 

Uohn  Ilopsoii  &  Jlary  Kellogg  m.  Hay  28  :  1730— John  b.  Nov,  5  :  1731, 
ltd  Jnlyl4:  1732— John  b,  Jan.  20 ;  17. !4— Betty  b,  Feb  IG:  1735— Sarah 
b.Jan.  29:  1737— Lydia  b,  Aug.  20;  1730  &  d.  July  6:  1740— L.vdia  b. 
Oct.  24:  1741.  Mary  b.  Apiil  10:  1745— llnnnah  b.  Sept,  20:  1747— 
Prudence  b.  T)ec.  IG :  17,'>0— C.ipt,  John  Hopson  d,  Aug,  0  :  1751— In  tlio 
44th  year  of  his  age,  March  31  :  17G1  died  the  wife  of  Capt.  John  Hop- 
son  late  decPaiicil  who  after  his  deiitb  was  joined  in  ni,  to  Henry  Bliss  of 
Lebanon— Lydijx  their  daughter  d.  Oct.  6  :  1701 — 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

COLCHESTER— ( Continued). 

Ecclesiastical  —  Congregational  Church,  Colchester  —  Congregal ionnl 
Church,  We.-tcliester— 5Iethodl!!t  Episcopal  i:ihiirch,  O  Khester  — 
Bapliet  Church— Episcopal  Church— Roman  Catholic  Oliurch— Sur. 
ingsBank — The  llnyword  Rubber  Company— The  Pioneer  Schools- 
Bacon  Academy— Attorneys— Ly man  Ti  unibull— List  of  lleprefenia- 
tives  from  1708  to  1882. 

The  Congregational  Ctureh,  Colchester,  was  or- 
ganized Dec.  UO,  1703,  with  Rev.  John  Bulkley  as 
pastor.  Pleasures  were  soon  after  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  building,  and  at  a  town-meeting  held 
March  20, 1705,  "the  Town  voated  to  beuld  a  meeting 
hows  of  forty  foots  .square  jirouided  that  thare  be  mony 
giuen  cnouf  to  procure  the  nailes  and  Gla3.~ — further 
the  towne  chose  a  Committie  to  Curie  on  the  beuldinge 
the  sd  hows  namely  Serget  Rowlee  Pecon  skiner 
Johon  Skiner  Joseph  chamberlin  Thomas  Browne." 

June  11,  1708,  "the  towne  voated  to  beuld  a  New 
meeting  hows  with  all  Conuenient  speed  the  length 
to  be  forty  foots  &  the  brcdth  to  be  thirty  &  six  foots 
with  a  slatt  Roufe— further  the  town  chose  Samll 
Northam  Decon  Skiner  Joseph  wright  Joseph  Pratt 
&  Nathaniell  lomis  a  Comitie  to  Carie  on  the  beuld- 
ing  &  finishing  the  sd  Meeting  howse— further  the 
town  voated  that  thare  shold  be  a  Rate  made  to  the 
sum  of  eighty  pounds  to  carie  on  &  defray  ye  cliarg 
<fe  cuery  one  may  pay  his  part  it)  work  as  he  Can  agre 
with  the  Comitie." 

In  1709  "the  town  sold  the  old  meeting  hows  to 
ebcnezcr  Colemau  for  eight  powads  to  be  payd  in 
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nailes  .it  riiony  price  oiidh-  Eesemeiiig  the  boards  of 
the  floor  &  all  other  loose  hords  &  the  pulpit." 

At  a  meeting  held  Dec.  30, 1705,  the  "towne  voated 
to  grant  to  the  Ileuerent  Mr  bulkley  50  pownds  in 
Mouy  or  prouision  as  nioiiy  for  the  year  past  for  his 
sallery:  &  that  euerj^  person  that  hath  a  two  hundred 
pownd  right  to  hringe  Mr  bulkley  one  Cord  of  fire 
wood  &  one  hundred  i)ownd  right  to  bring  half  a 
Cord — All  to  he  brought  at  or  before  the  last  of  Jene- 
wary  next;  &  nhoiusoener  shall  neglect  to  do  it  by 
that  time  there  shall  be  added  to  his  niinesters  rate 
two  shillings  &  six  pence  to  the  hundred  which  the 
Colecteror  shall  gatlier  with  the  rest." 

Dec.  31,  ini,  it  was  "voated  and  granted  to  the 
Eeuerant  Mr  bulkley  lor  his  salery  the  year  now  past 
the  sum  of  finely  &  fiue  pownd  in  mony  or  wheat  at  4s 
pr  bushell  Indian  Corn  at  2s  pr  bushell — &  mer- 
chantab:  pork  at  2'.d  pr  i)ownd." 

ilarch  4, 1712,  "the  towne  granted  to  the  Eeuerant 
nir  bulkley  sixty  &  five  pownds  as  mony  for  his  sallery 
this  yeare  he  finding  himself  firewood — further  tlie 
towne  voated  to  add  to  mr  bulkleys  salery  yearly  for 
the  next  fiue  years  after  the  first  Day  of  Jenewary 
next  from  the  aboue  Date  eigt  po'tvnds  as  mony  on 
the  Consideration  that  he  find  himself  fire  wood  the 
sd  fiue  years:  &  Continue  in  the  work  of  the  niincstry 
amongst  vs." 

A  church  edifice  \vas  erected  in  1771,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The  building 
w  as  occupied  about  seventy  years,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  building. 

The  first  seven  pastors  were  Eevs.  John  Bulkley, 
Ephraim  Little, Salmon  Cone,  Lyman  Strong,  Joel 
E.  Arnold,  Erastus  Dickinson,  Lucius  Curtis.  The 
present  pastor  is  Eev.  S.  G.  Willard. 

Congregational  Church,  Westchester.— The  ec- 
clesiastical society  at  Westchester  was  formed  in  1728,  I 
and  the  church  was  organized  in  Dcccuiher,  1720, 
with  the  following  members;   Ecv.  Judah  Lewis,  ; 
George  Sexton,  Xath.  Skinner,  Btnj.  Lewis,  Jona-  j 
than  Lord,  John  Eowley,  Daniel  C'liamherlin,  Sarah  ! 
Sexton,  Jlai-j'  Skinner,  Elizabeth  Day,  Hannah  Lewis,  , 
Euth  Adams,  Deborah  Eowley,  Deborah  Huiigerford,  '[ 
-Mary  Carrier,  and  Mary  Skinner.    The  first  house  of  , 
worship  was  erected  in  17;iO,  on  land  donated  by  Tim-  ' 
othy  Carrier.    The  second  church  edifice  was  com- 
l)leted  in  17'J1,  and  was  used  by  the  society  until 
March  2S,  1S47,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
present  edifice  was  dedicated  in  1848. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  jiastors  of  the  church 
from  its  organization  to  tiie  present  time:  Judah 
I^ewis,  Thomas  Skinner,  Eobcrt  Bobbins,  Ezra  S. 
Ely,  D.D.,  Nathaniel  Dwight,  Jacob  Scales,  Joseph 
Harvey,  Daniel  G.  Sprague,  Spolford  D.  Jewctt,  A.  C. 
Dcnlson,  G.  G.  W.  Eankin,  and  H.  Ball.  The  deacons 
prior  to  1800  were  George  Sexton,  Noah  Skinner,  John  ( 
Gates,  John  Day,  Heziry  Champion,  Timothy  Dut-  i 
ton,  Nehemiah  Gates,  Noah  Skinner,  Joseph  Carrier,  | 
Cephas  Cone,  and  John  Kellogg.  ' 


Dean ;  18G4,  G.  W. 

1867,  A.  W.  Mills; 

Cady;  1870,  G.  A. 
1873,  A.  L.  Dearinsr: 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' — Methodism  was 
j  introduced  into  the  town  of  Colchester  by  the  Eev. 
i  E.  Washburn  in  the  year  1806.  This  preacher  was 
invited  by  a  Brother  Nolan,  who,  with  his  family, 
had  moved  from  New  London  to  Colchester,  and  was 
the  first  Methodist  in  the  place.  A  crowded  house 
listened  to  the  gospel  preached  from  the  text  John  v. 
6 ;  "  W' ilt  thou  he  made  whole."  That  day  a  number 
of  souls  were  convicted,  and  soon  after  were  converted. 
When  the  preacher  came  around  again  on  his  circuit 
he  formed  a  class,  with  Brother  Nolan  for  leader. 
The  hand  of  God  was  in  the  work,  and  from  this  be- 
ginning a  good  society  was  established  in  Colchester. 

Circuit  preaching  continued  till  1843,  when  a 
ehnrch  edifice  was  erected,  and  Eobert  Allyu  was 
stationed  by  the  Conference  as  pastor. 

The  list  following  includes  the  appointments  since 
made  to  this  church:  1S44,  Eobert  AUyn  ;  1845,  M. 
P.  Alderman  ;  1S47  I  April  /,  Sewcll  Lamherton;  1847, 
(September),  Lorenzo  Bollcs;  I84S,  F.  W.  Bill;  1849, 
A.  F.  Park;  1851,  W.  O.  Cady;  1853,  Anthony  Pal- 
mer; 1855,  L.  W.  Blood;  1857,  J.  BL  Worcester; 
1858,  Nelson  Goodrich;  1860,  V.  A.  Cooper;  18G2, 
H.  S.  Eamsdell;  1863,  J.  A. 
Wooding;  1865,  C.  S.  San  ford ; 
1869,  G.  A.  Morse  and  W.  O. 
Morse;  1871,  E.  B.  Bradford; 
1875,  G.  A.  Fuller;  1877,  T.  E.  Simms;  1879,  C.  W. 
lioldcn. 

Cnder  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Mr.  Fuller  the  church 
building  was  enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  it  is 
now  admirably  adapted  for  worship.  In  1843,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  church,  its  whole  membership  was 
forty-four;  at  the  present  date  (1881)  the  member- 
ship nnmbers  one  hundred  aud  nineteen. 

The  first  stewards  of  the  church  were  Joshua  B. 
Wheeler,  Amasa  O.  Standish,  and  S.  S.  Nortou.  The 
two  former  are  still  connected  with  the  church.  The 
present  stewards  are  B.  H.  Eoper,  E.  D.  Standish,  H. 
H.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Eeed,  N.  Palmer,  W.  M.  Palmer, 
W.  P.  Clark,  E.  D.  Tracy,  C.  H.  Dawley. 

rruslecs.—F.  D.  Standish,  B.  H.  Eoper,  G.  W. 
Standish,  H.  H.  Saunders,  Ira  Clark,  E.  D.  Standish, 
N,  Palmer,  J.  II.  Eeed,  N.  Foote. 

Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organized  in 
1836,  and  Elder  Andrew  3L  Smith  was  chosen  its  first 
pastor.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  Congregational 
Conference  house  until  August,  1836,  wdien  the  church 
edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pastors  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  present  time:  Andrew  M.  Smith,  Augustus 
Bolles,  Eobert  C.  Mills,  Pierpont  Broekett,  Augustus 
Bowles,  G.  W.  Pendleton,  Philo  Williams,  Daniel 
Eobinson,  N.  M.  Matteson,  E.  N.  Watrous,  D.  D. 
Lyon,  AVilliam  Ashley,  Lyman  Teft,  C.  N.  Nichols, 
\V.  N.  Walden,  Joseph  Butterworth,  present  pastor. 
The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  sixty. 


1  CoiitilLntca  by  Kcv.  C.  W.  Iloldcn. 
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Calvary  Church.*— Previous  to  the  year  1861  occa- 
sional services  had  been  held  iu  Colchester  by  the 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Hebron.  , 

In  1861  the  Kev.  Samuel  Hall  was  appointed  by  the 
missionary  society  of  the  diocese  to  examine  the  field 
in  Eastern  Connecticut  and  ascertain  the  most  prom- 
ising places  to  plant  the  church.  He  officiated  several 
times  in  Colchester.  In  1S63  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bosc- 
wick  was  appointed  to  begin  services  in  Colchester, 
Salem,  Lyme,  and  AVillimantic.  He  resided  in  Col- 
chester till  Easter,  18C4.  On  June  1,  1864,  the  Rev. 
Henry  ]M.  Sherman  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  such 
persons  as  might  desire  the  services  of  the  church  in 
Colchester.  He  found  seven  communicants  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  who  were  desirous  of  having  estab- 
lished a  parish  and  church  of  our  communion.  A 
room  was  rented  and  the  work  begun.  In  Mny,  1865, 
the  parish  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Calvary 
Church.  It  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  con- 
vention the  following  year.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
church  edifice  was  laid  by  Bishop  Williams  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1866,  and  the  building  was  first  used 
for  divine  worship,  though  unfinished,  the  second 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  1SG7.  It  cost  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Sherman  resigned  August,  1S70.  After  the 
services  had  been  maintained  for  some  time  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Metcalf  and  by  lay  readers,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Gilliland  became  rector  of  the  parish,  in  Jnne,  1871. 
He  resigned  in  1874,  and  the  two  years  following  saw 
many  changes  in  the  officiating  minister,  services 
being  kept  up  by  students  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Pearce,  who  officiated 
several  months.  May  31,  1S76,  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Bulkeley  took  charge  of  the  parish,  holding  the  rec- 
torship until  Jan.  1,  1880.  After  his  rcsigu.Ttion 
services  were  quite  irregular  until  May  1,  1880,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ellsworth  took  charge  of  the  parish 
in  connection  with  St.  Peter's,  Hebron,  since  which 
time  regular  services  have  been  held. 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  town, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  data  for  its  history. 

The  Colchester  Savings-Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1834.  The  present  (1880)  officers  arc  as  follows: 
President,  S.  C.  Gillette;  Vice-President,  W.H.  Hay- 
ward;  Trea.surer,  J.  N.  Adams;  Directors,  S.  C. 
Gillette,  W.  H.  Hayward,  J.  N.  Adams,  E.  Ransom, 
J.  N.  Felton,  A.  A.  Baker,  D.  H.  Hammond,  S.  G. 
Willard,  Russell  W.-iy,  H.  P.  Buell. 

The  Hayward  Rubber  Company.— This  company 
was  organized  in  1847,  the  company  consisting  of  Na- 
thaniel Hayward,  Henry  Burr,  William  A.  Bucking- 
ham, James  S.  Carcw,  and  Israel  M.  Buckingham. 
The  first  officers  of  the  company  were  Henry  Burr, 
president,  and  W.  A.  Buckingham,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Hayward  held  the  office  of  president 
until  his  death,  July  18,  186r,,  when  he  was  succeeded 
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by  James  S.  Carew.  In  1876,  3Ir.  Carew  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  William  A.  Buck- 
ingham, son  of  Israel  M.  Buckingham.  William  A. 
Buckingham  continued  as  secretary  and  treasuit-r 
until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1875.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Israel  JI.  Buckingham,  who  held  the  office  of  secre- 
tary until  June,  1875,  when  Charles  J.  Carew  was 
chosen  his  successor.  Israel  M.  Buckingham  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  until  his  death  in  May,  1876,  when 
lie  was  succeeded  by  James  S.  Carew.  I'util  1854 
5Ir.  Hayward  was  the  active  manager  of  the  mills. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and  lab- 
ored persistently  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  com- 
:  pany. 

Pioneer  Schools. — At  a  meeting  held  in  1705  it 
was  voted  "  to  hire  tlie  present  schoolmaster  namely 
;  James  pennock  to  keep  school  with  what  he  hath 
:  already  kept  the  term  of  hali'  a  year  &  to  pay  him 
I  fiueteeu  pownd  in  that  way  &  manner  as  the  law 
':  directs. 

"At  a  legall  town  Meeting  held  in  Colchester  Oc- 
\  tober  the  It:  1711 — the  town  Considering  the  great 
I  necessety  of  a  schole  haue  Choscu  a  Comitie  to  man- 
'  age  that  afaire  to  finish  the  frame  of  a  howse  tliat 
I  Capt  gilbert  hath  set  up  which  stands  neare  the  uit  et- 
:  ing  hows  :  Capt  gilbert  haueing  giuen  the  sd  frame  to 
;  the  town:  with  the  stones  that  are  thare  reserniug 
;  the  chamber  to  himself  which  he  the  sd  Capt  Gilbert 
\  is  to  finish  on  his  own  charg:  also  sd  gilbert  shall 
i  haue  Liberty  to  make  use  of  said  hows  on  sabath 
j  days:  Capt  Gilbert  John  Chapman  sencr  Nathaniel! 

Lomis  Nathauiell  kellogg  ware  chosen  for  the  Comitie 
;  to  manage  the  afaire  abouesd  iS:  al»o  to  hire  a  school- 
i  master  as  spedy  as  thay  Can  Councnieutly  for  this 
\  winter. 

"  Colchester  Janewary  the  26th  :  1718—10  was  a  Le- 
^  gall  town  meeting  :  &  it  was  voated  tliat  Mr.  Liyn  (?) : 
chool  master  shall  be  paid  for  keeping  school  for  the 
i  time  past:  that  which  is  Due:  which  is  about  >ix 
;  pounds— the  one  half  out  of  the  town  tresury  iS;  the 
i  other  half  to  be  payd  by  the  Scollers  that  went  to  the 
!  Said  School— further  at  the  same  meeting  the  town 
I  voated  to  keep  a  school  this  whoole  year— &  that  it 
'  shall  be  kept  rcnioued  unto  thrc  seneral!  parts  of  the 
'  town  at  the  Discrestion  of  the  select  nun— further  at 
'  the  meeting  aforesaid  it  was  further  voated:  that  All 
the  children  from  five  years  oald  to  the  age  of  ten 
years  that  Hue  within  one  mile  and  half  from  the  place 
whare  the  school  is  kept,  shall  ]iay  to  the  sd  scliool 
^  as  the  law  Directs:  whether  thay  go  to  said  School 
1  or  nott— those  that  are  aboue  ten  years  of  age  shall 
i  pay  ondly  for  the  time  as  thay  do  go— further  it  was 
i  voated  that  the  Colecterours  shall  be  acouutable  to 
\  the  town:  their  proportion  in  gathering  the  min- 
esters  &  town  Ivate  :  in  pertic.<iler  that  is  to  say  John 
i  Dav  to  gather  or  Colect  the  Kates  al!  tiiat  are  within 
!  the  limits  of  the  b(.unds  of  Cupt  wrights  train  band: 
j  &  thomas  Jones:  to  gather  all  within  the  bounds  of 
i  Captain  Ncwtons  train  baud:  which  the  sd  Coleclcr- 
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oui*  define— further  the  town  abated  benjamin  graues 
Jonathan  Cutlers  &  benjamin  foxes  inincsters  it  town 
Eats:  which  he  was  to  gather.'' 

(For  present  condition  of  schools,  see  Chapter 
VIII.) 

Bacon  Academy.— This  institution  was  founded  in 
the  year  1800,  by  Picrpont  Bacon,  and  ha«  ever  re- 
mained among  the  foremost  edueation.al  institutions 
of  its  class  iu  this  old  commonwealth.  It^^  alumni 
include  many  of  the  leading  men  of  to-day  jirominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Among  the  lawyers  who  practiced  in  this  town  are 
mentioned  Sanjuel  A.  Peters,  who  was  judge  of  the 
(.'ounty  Court,  State  senator,  etc. ;  Amos  D.  Scovili, 
Judge  Culver,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Jared  F.  Crocker.  Lyniaii  Trumbull,  ex-United 
States  senator  from  Illinois,  was  born  in  this  town  in 
1S13.  lie  adopted  the  profession  of  law  and  removed 
to  Illinois,  and  fir.st  appeared  in  the  political  arena 
in  1840,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State. 

KErKESEXTAin  j;s  FEOil  170S-1SS2. 
]Ti)S, — Midiael  Tiiiut'jr,  NatlULiiii;!  I.oomis. 
ITOfl. — Wicliac;  Taintor,  JS'iitliaukl  Lucmis,  Josfph  Wright. 

1710.  — Miriiuol  Taintur.  SaiDucl  Lmsuu^. 

1711.  — iUiciiiii'l  TaiiitDr,  Joseph  Wiiglit. 

1712.  — Mkliael  Taiiit.ir,  .luspjili  ^Vlii^ht. 

1713.  — Miciiael  Tuiutur,  James  Kcwtuii,  Josepli  Wnght. 

1714.  — Jaim-s  JCcwIon,  Mlcliacl  Tuictor. 

171.7. — 31icliai.-l  Tuiiitor^  James  JCoutofi,  Eljeijezcr  Gjlt'in.in. 

171(>. — Michael  Taintoi ,  Janies  Newton. 

1717. — Cajit.  Jaiiits  h"ev.'t"ii,  Ebeiiczer  Coleman. 

17 IS,  Michael  Taiiilor,  Ca|it.  James  Xi'K  tun. 

17ia,  — Jticliacl  'r,aiiiti.r,  Capt.  James  Newtun. 
1720. — Capt.  James  Nt^wtoij,  Micliaei  Taiiitor,  Eiienc7er  CuleDtan. 
.17-;l. — Ulidiiiel  Taiiitui  ,  Capt.  Jaiiics  Neivtoti,  Cajit.  Juscpli  Wiiglit. 
1722. — Jlii.hael  Tniiitur,  Cajjt,  Jaiiics  NeMtoD,  ('ajit.  Jiiscph  Wiight. 
172:'.. — 51it:liai.i  Taititoi-,  I.^iai'l  Wyatf,  Cajjt.  Jauies  Newton. 
17.'4.— (.'Mjit,  Joseph  W.n^Lt,  Nalliai:iel  Kuut,  Michael  Taiutor,  Epiiraim 
Welb. 

17;;.— liiael  W.vwtt,  Katliaiiiel  Font,  Mieliael  Taiutitr. 
1720.— 'Micliacl  Tuiiitor,  ,7uhn  Skinner,  Capt.  Jl.^el.|l  Wright,  Xaihaniol 
Foot. 

1727— Isiael  Wjatt,  Epiirniui  Wells,  Nathaniel  Fuet,  John  SkitiDPt. 

1728.— Natliaiiiel  Fovt,  Eplirairn  W.-IU,  Isiael  New  tun. 

172Q.— Ji'hn  Ihilkley,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Fwt. 

17.;0-31.— Jiihn  l;u!k)<'y,  Kphraini  Weli.s,  Nathaniel  Foot. 

1702.  — Jtihu  Uulkiey,  .Nathaniel  F<x>t. 
17'J3-U7. — John  iliiikley,  Israel  Newton. 

1738.— Capt.  John  TulMey,  Ca|it.  Nathaniel  Foot,  Capt.  Urael  Newtnii. 
173Q.— Cuj:t.  Israel  Newloti,  Isaac  Jones,  Capt.  Jolin  llnlkley,  Capt.  Ka- 

tha!:iiei  Foot. 
174(1.— Capt.  John  Ihilkley,  Capt.  Israel  Newton. 

1741.  — Col.  John  ISnikh.y,  Capt.  Israel  Newton. 

1742.  — C.-1.  John  Balkley.  dpt.  Israel  Newton,  Capt.  .Nathaniel  Foot. 

1743.  — Col.  John  Biilkhy,  Cniil  Natliar.iel  Fool,  Kpaphins  Loril. 

1744.  - Capt,  Nathaniel  Foot,  Epajiliui.-  I.orJ,  Capt.  Isiaei  Newtoii,  Capt. 
Cliarles  Bulkley. 

nj.7.— Capt.N:ithimiel  Foot,  Epaphros  Lor.l,  Capt.  Charles  Bulkley,  Capt. 

Tin.othy  Wrijiht. 
17  JC.— Cupt.  Cliarlos  Bnlkley,  Capt.  Nathaniel  F.iot,  .lohn  Day. 
1747-49.— Ciii-t  Coarlfts  BnlUhy,  ('apt.  Tiniolhy  Wri»ht,  John  U\v. 
17.iO.—Cai)l,  Charles  Uiilkley,  Jonathan  Kilhoi  n,  John  Chanibi-rlain. 
17,51.— Capt.  Cliarles  EDiKh  y,  Jonathan  KilLorn,  Jonathan  Kilborn,  Jr. 
17.i2.— C«pt,  Charles  Bulkley,  .lohn  CUaniherlniu,  Jonathan  Killiorn. 

1703.  — r:,pt.  Chark-s  llulkle.v,  Maj.  Charles  Bulkley,  John  Chainherluin. 
1754.— M.-vi.  Charloi  Bnlkley,  Ki«iphriis  Loid,  John  Kill»ru,  Capt.  Tioio- 

thj  Wright. 

i7,'i,j.— Charles  Ihilkley,  Caiit.  Tin)otl)y  Wright. 

175C.— f.ipt.  Timothy  Wright,  John  Kilhorn,  Capt  Gcshoai  Eueklry. 


^  17o7-.'i.S.— Capt.  Gcrshom  Uuekley,  Capt.  Elijah  M'orlhington,  Jonatlian 
^  Kiiboni. 

!  1759-GO.— Capt.  Elijah  Worlhington,  Bnflley  Wright. 

i  1701  —Capt.  Elijah  Worthingtoo,  Dudley  Wright,  Capt,  IIeni7  Cliani- 

;  pion. 

:  17G2-a'i.— Capt.  Elijah  Worthington,  Dudley  Wright,  Daniel  Foot,  Jolm 
Hupson. 

I  17r,4,— Daniel  Foot,  Capt.  Dudley  "Wright. 

:  1700 — Capt.  Dudley  Wright,  Daniel  Foot.   (Xamce  of  depu+iea  not  re- 
corded .) 

,  17(i!i.— Daniel  Foot,  Capt.  Teter  Bulkley. 

17(;7-C8. — Capt.  Henry  Chaniiiion,  Capt.  Peter  Bolkley. 
:  17K!I.— Capt.  Ueni-y  Champion,  Daniel  Foot. 

!  1770-71. — Capt.  Henry  Champion,  Daniel  Foot,  Eljas  Worthington. 

;  1772-7.''. — Maj.  Henry  Chanipi->r),  Ihiniel  Foot. 

i  1774.— Haj.  Henry  (.:iianipiou,  Daniel  Foot,  John  Waterhonse. 

'  177,"i. —  Maj.  Heury  Ciiampion,  Dr.  John  W.atroDS. 

i  1771',.— Daniel  Foot,  Peter  Bulkley,  Ileniy  Chaffipiou,  John  Watrous. 

!  1777. — Eli.ii  WorlhingtoB,  Henry  Chanjpion. 

i  177S. — Her.ry  Chairjpion,  Jolm  Watrous. 

;  1770. — EliaS  Worthington,  Henry  Ciiampion. 

i  1780.— E.  Bnlkley,  Joseph  Ishani. 

I  1781. — Duilley  Wright,  Fierpont  Bacon,  Henry  Ciiampion,  Elias  Wortli- 
iti^ton. 

!  17S2.— P.  Biilldey,  Asa  Foot,  Daniel  Foot. 

I  173;3. — P.  Bulkley,      Worthington,  Daniel  Foot,  Henry  Champion. 

\  1784.- P.  Bnlkley,  E.  Worthington,  J.  Watrous. 

\  178-3-80. — Thou)afi  Skinner,  J.  Jshajo,  Jr.,  J.  WatrouB. 

i  17S7. — F.  Bnikley,  J.  Isbam,  Jr.,  J.  Watrous. 

;  17SS.— J.  Walrciis,  E.  Worthiogton. 

i  17S9. — E.  Bulkley,  J.  Watrous,  Henry  Champion. 

j  1790. — E.  Bulkley,  Honry  Champion. 

I  T7;ii-'j2. — K.  Bulkley,  John  l&liam,  Henry  Giampiou. 

i  1793. — E.  Bulkley,  H.  Chaniiiiou,  Jr.,  John  lelniin,  J.  B.  Watrous. 

i  17D4.— E.  Bolkley,  H.  Clioniiiion  (2),  John  Isliam  (2). 

:  1790. —  H.  Champion,  Jr.,  J.  11.  Watrous. 

i  1790.- John  Isham,  J.  K.  Watrovs. 

;  17'j7. — II.  Champion  (2),  Joseph  Ishaiii  (2). 

I  17!)s.— Pvoger  Bnlkley,  H.  tUi!iini>ioo  (2),  Joseph  Isbam  (2). 

i  1709.— Joseph  Ishani  (2),  J.  II.  >Vations. 

j  ISOO.— Roger  liuikley,  II.  Champion  CI),  Joel  Fort,  J.  B.  Watrous. 

\  ISul. — Itoger  Bnlkley,  John  Ishani,  Joseph  Isham. 

;  1S02. — Henry  Champion,  D.  Watrous. 

;  ISO;). — Henry  Champion,  D.  Watrous,  J.  K.  Watrous. 

;  1S04. — Heury  Chaini>ion,  John  I...lian\,  J.  It.  Watrous,  Joel  Worthington. 

i  ISUo, — Henry  t  hamiiion,  John  Isham,  J.  K.  Watrous,  D.  Wati-ons. 

I  ISOG.— E.  Bulkley,  J.  Worthington,  D.  Watrons. 

I  1SC7.— E.  Bulkley,  J.  Worthington,  S.  A.  Peters,  Benjamin  Tninihull. 

;  1808.— R.  Bulkky,  J.  E  Watrous,  Joel  Worthington,  John  Isham. 

:  1.S09.— B.  Trumbull,  D.  AVatrous. 

;  ISIO.— S.  A.  Peters,  J.  E.  Watrous,  .loci  Worthington. 

i  l,Sll.— D.  Deniing,  J.  E.  Watrous. 

:  1.812. — J.  II.  W.itrous,  John  Lsham,  Jr. 

:  ISlli. — D.  Deniiijg,  J.  E.  Watrous,  D.  Watrous,  Bciij.-imio  Trumbull. 

j  1814.— D.  Deuiiug,  D.  Watrons,  B.  TrnmhuU. 

;  l.M.'i.— D.  Deniing,  J.  R.  Watrous,  D.  Watrons,  B.  Trumbull. 

1.^10.— J.  E.  Watrous,  John  Isham.  B.  Trnuihiill. 
:  1817. — D.  Deniiug,  J.  R.  \\'utron3,  John  Ishani. 
i  1818.— U.  Xrvnnbull,  J.  U.  Watrons,  S.  A.  I'cters. 
j  ISl'J.— J.  R.  Watrous,  S.  A.  Peters. 
I  1820.— Henry  Champion,  S.  A.  Pctci-s. 
I  1821. — J.  It.  Watrous,  Joho  Ish.tm. 
j  1822.— S.  A.  Peters,  C.  Cono. 
'  ]82:i.— S.  A.  Petci-s,  D.  Deuiing. 
\  1824.— S.  A.  Peters,  D.  M  atrons. 
:  1825.— E.  Goodrich,  Jr.,  Samuel  Kellogg. 

IS2C.— .1.  R.  Watrous,  Bi  la  Bobbins. 

1827.— S.  A.  Peters,  Benjamin  Trnmhnll, 

1828  —51.  Bradford,  Kenjamiu  Trumbull. 

1829.  — S.  A,  Peters,  A.  Brainard. 

1830.  — ,S.  Brainard,  A.  Brnin.ard. 
1S3I.— S.  A.  Pctere,  E,  Tmnihull. 
lbJ2. — J.  Clark,  John  C.  Cowe. 

I  1SJ3. — J.  Clark,  Jolm  Ishaui. 
i  1S34.— S.  A.  Peters,  Ealph  Isham. 
j  IS.'Jd.— Samuel  Kellogy,  John  Islmm. 
'  1S3G.— J.  B.  Eogers,  A.  Skinner. 
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1837-38.- J.  B.  Whei'ler,  N.  Taintor. 

1539.  — A.  MoigaQ,  J.  Hay. 
ISW.— A.  Otis,  Jolin  r,icker. 
1841.— J.  B.  liogera,  J,  Staples. 
1S42.— S.  A.  Peters,  D.  Speriy. 

1843.  — E.  Bnnvi],  R.  Tracy. 

1844.  — Diuiiel  Taylor,  Asahel  Brown. 

1845.  — F.  Morgao,  A.  E.  Emmona. 
1840.— J.  B.  R.gers,  A.  E.  Park. 

1847.  — A.  B.  Pierce,  A.  .T.  Loomis. 

1848.  — J.  E.  Dow,  D.  Taylor. 

1540.  — lleory  Burr,  S.  B.  Daj'. 

1850.  — G.  II.  Rogers,  A.  W.  Lord. 

1851.  — S.  A.  Kellogg,  W.  E.  Tracy. 

1852.  — Eussell  Button,  Russell  Gillett. 

1853.  — George  LangJoo,  E.  AUaois.  _ 

1554.  — Guy  Bigelow,  E.  Clark. 

1555.  — L.  L.  Dickinson,  E.  T>.\y. 
1S55.— Joaepli  Foote,  T.  L.  Buell. 

1857.  — A.  0.  StanJish,  S.  Wickwire. 

1858.  — P.  Kellogg,  A.  E.  Emoion.'i. 

1859.  — E,  Carpenter,  S.  A.  Peters. 

1S60.— II.  Smith,  K.  Adams.  ' 
18CI.— C.  B.  Stro.ng,  E.  Beckwitb. 

1802.— J.  N.  Eel  ton,  E.  S.  Bay.  I 

13C3.— J.  N.  Felton,  B.  S.  Bigelow. 

1864.— E.  S.  Bay,  E.  H.  Strong. 

1805. — J.  C.  Hammood,  A.  E.  EmmoQs. 

18C6.— J.  C.  Wigbtinan,  J.  L.  GilletL 

1857. — L.  L.  Dickinson,  B.  Currier. 

18CS.— Wm.  II.  Hayward,  II.  N.  lee. 

I8C0.— J.  X.  .\fl:ini6,  J.  D.  Watrous. 

1870.  — Cli.-irk-s  CUrk,  M  illiam  Carver. 

1871.  — Charles  Tsylor,  Wm.  B.  Otis. 

1872.  — G.  G.  A\  ickwire,  N.  Fi«te. 

1873.  — .\.  K.  Bigelow,  F.  L.  Carrier. 

1874.  — E.  S.  D.ay,  W.  H.  Uayward. 
1875  — J.  Dinsmore,  W.  H.  Uayward. 
187C. — L.  Cliapman,  J.  A.  Binsmore. 
1877.— E.  n.  Strong,  Henry  Foote. 
1678.— J.  W.  Holmes,  F.  B.  Taylor. 
Ii79.— Hoxie  Bi-uwn,  Wm.  B.  Otis. 

1550.  — Russell  Gillett,  E.  II.  Strong. 

1551.  — John  Sbea,  W.  E.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
COLCHESTER— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Bigelow  Family.  —  The  changes  through 
Avhich  the  name  has  passed  are  very  curious,  viz. : 
Baguley,  Biguilah,  Bigguiiaugh,  Bigalow,  Bigelow, 
and  later  Bigeloe,  Bigeio,  and  Biglow.  This  family 
was  early  in  this  country,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  re- 
mote period  in  Englatid,  even  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  (1206),  when  the  name  was  written  Baguley,  and 
was  derived  from  the  place  where  they  dwelt.  Rich- 
ard, at  that  time,  was  Lord  of  Baguley,  and  his  de- 
scendants took  the  name  of  the  place.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (1485),  Ralph  de  Piaguley  was  Lord 
of  Allerton  flail.  He  died  in  1540,  leaving  Randall 
and  Nicholas.  Randall  died  in  1556,  and  his  sons 
Philip  and  Robert  divided  his  estate.  Robert  died 
in  1582,  leaving  a  son  Randall,  who  moved  to 
Wrentham,  Suffolk  County,  England,  and  died  in 
1626,  leaving  two  sons,  Francis  and  John.  Francis 


died  iu  1657,  and  gave  in  will  a  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty to  his  brother  John,  then  residing  at  Waiertown, 
Mass. 

i  John-  Bigelow  was  a  blacksmith  in  Watertown, 
i  Mass.,  as  early  as  1G36.  He  was  baptized  Feb.  16, 
1  1617,  by  the  hand  of  Rev.  John  Philip,  the  rector, 
who  came  to  this  country  two  years  after  Bigelow  did, 
and  lived  at  Dedham,  hut  finally  returned  to  Etiglaud. 
John  Bigelow  married,  Oct.  30,  1642,  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Warren,  of  Watertowu,  Mas.s.,  which  was  the 
earliest  marriage  recorded  there.  They  had  tvvclve 
children,  of  whom  Joshua,  born  Kov.T),  1655,  was  the 
sixth  child.  His  wife  died  Oct.  19, 1691,  and  he  mar- 
ried again.  He  died  July  14,  1703.  His  inventory 
shows  a  good  estate. 

His  son  Joshua  married,  Oct.  20,  1676,  Elizabeth 
Flagg,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  John  was 
the  third  son,  born  Dec.  2,  1681.  Mrs.  Bigelow  died 
Aug.  9,  1729.  In  June,  1742,  Joshua  removed  to 
Westminster,  Mass.,  and  died,  with  his  youngest  son, 
j  Eliczer,  Feb.  21,  1745.  He  was  wounded  in  King 
i  Philip's  war,  and  received  a  grant  of  laud  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  for  military  services. 

John  Bigelow  was  four  times  married:  fust,  to 

Hannah  ,  who  died  March  31,  1709  ;  second, 

to  Sarah  Bigelow,  Nov.  4,  1709,  who  died  Oct.  13, 
1754;  third  wife,  Abigail,  died  Aug.  1,  1760;  and  the 

fourth  wife  was  Hannah  . 

He  had  two  children  b)'  his  first  wife  and  three  by 
his  second.    He  lived  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  March  8, 1770.    A  gravestone  marks  his  resting- 
plaee  in  the  rear  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Col- 
chester.   One  of  his  sons  was  David,  born  in  170G; 
married  Editha  Day,  Dec.  11,  1729.    She  was  born 
Sept.  10,  1705,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1746.    He  married 
I  Mercy  Lewis,  Jan.  21,  1747.    He  had  eight  children 
i  by  his  first  marriage  and  four  by  his  second.  He 
i  lived  at  Marlboro',  Conn.,  and  died  June  2,  1799,  and 
was  buried  in  the  village  yard.    His  fourth  son, 
Daniel,  by  liis  first  wife,  was  born  May  25,  1738,  mar- 
ried Mary  Brainard,  July  8,  1761,  and  died  Nov.  11, 
1822,  aged  eighty-eight  years.    His  second  wife  was 
Sarah  Ingham,  who  died  Oct.  3,  1820,  aged  sevcnty- 
;  two  years.    He  had  seven  children  by  his  first  wife, 
:  one  of  whom  was  Stephen,  born  Jan.  18,  1762;  and 
i  seven  children  by  his  second  wife. 

Stephen  Bigelow  married  Deborah  Gates  Smith, 
March  5,  1793.    They  had  three  cliildrcn,  viz. :  Mary 
B.,  wife  of  Edmund  Bailey,  who  went  West  and  settled 
I  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  their  descendants  are  among  the 
I  substantial  citizens  of  that  county  ;  Nancy  M.,  wife  of 
j  Ichabod  L.  Skinner,  and  their  descendants  live  l  on 
I  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio ;  Jonathan  Oates  Bige- 
i  low,  born  Dec.  15,  1798.    Stephen  died  March  20, 
1832,  and  his  wife  April  28,  1812. 

Jonathan  Gates  Bigelow  married  Hope  Skinner, 
daughter  of  Deacon  David  Skinner,  of  JIarlboro', 
Conn.,  Sept.  13, 1827,  by  whom  one  son,  David  S.,  was 
born,  April  3,  1829.    Mi3.  Bigelow  was  born  July  27, 
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1798,  and  died  Dec.  13,  1870.  Mr.  Bigelow  died 
March  23,  1874.  Tliis  family  of  Bigelows  have  been 
farmers  for  six  generations  on  the  farm  now  (1881) 
owned  and  occupied  by  David  S.  Bigelow,  and  for 
many  generations  before. 

David  Skinner  Bigelow,  only  son  of  Jonathan  Gates 
and  Hope  (Skinuer)  Bigelow,  was  born  iu  that  part 
of  the  town  of  Colchester  known  as  Westchester, 
Conn.,  April  3,  1829.  He  ]>repared  for  college  at 
Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  entered  Yale 
College  in  1848,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honor 
in  the  class  of  1852.  He  has  always  lived  in  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  owns  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
grazing  farm.  His  fellow-townsmen  have  repeatedly 
elected  him  to  important  local  offices.  In  1868  he 
rc]irescnted  the  town  in  the  Legislature;  lie  has  been 
for  twenty-nine  years  an  cfBcient  member  of  the  town 
school  board,  and  in  various  ways  is  active  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  liis  community.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Eepublican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Westchester, 
Conn.  He  married,  at  Westchester,  Nov.  9,  1852, 
Abby  M.,  daughter  of  Revile  C.  Usher.  She  was 
born  June  7,  1833,  in  Colchester,  Conn.  Tliey  have 
four  sons,  viz. ;  Amatus  R.,  born  Sept.  IS,  1853  ;  a 
son,  not  named  (deceased) ;  Jonathan  C,  horn  May 
24,  1862 ;  and  David  Skinner,  born  Sept.  6.  1868. 

Amatus  R.  Bigelow  married  Lina  C.  Brown,  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Samuel  Brown,  June  7,  1877,  and  have 
one  daughter,  Abby  E.,  born  March  2,  1878.  Mrs. 
Amatus  R.  Bigelow  was  born  in  Colchester,  May  13, 
1857. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
FIl.\NKLIX.> 

Is  May,  1659,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the 
planting  of  a  colony  in  the  Mohegan  country,  and  the 
following  month  Uneas  and  his  brother  Wawequa,  for 
tlie  consideration  of  seventy  pounds,  ceded  a  portion 
of  their  domain  nine  miles  square,  and  including 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Norwich,  Frank- 
lin, Bozrab,  Lisbon,  and  Sprague,  with  small  portions 
of  adjoining  towns. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Norwich  Town,  but  iu  1663  the  meadows  and  up- 
lands of  West  Farms,  as  Franklin  was  tlien  called, 
were  portioned  out  among  the  occupants  of  the  town, 
to  be  improved  by  them,  or,  if  they  saw  fit,  passed 
over  into  other  hands.  Sooa  after  settlements  were 
made  on  the  hillsides  and  up  and  down  the  streams, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  thriving  community  occupied 
the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  territory. 

In  1710  the  "West  Farms  contained  nearly  fifly  fami- 
lies, who  all  felt  that  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a 
connection  with  a  society  whose  centre  was  so  remote 
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i  were  far  greater  than  those  growing  out  of  a  separate 
j  organization.  They  petitioned  the  town  for  leave  to 
I  organize  a  separate  society,  and  alleged  that  theflour- 
\  ishing  of  religion  was  their  only  motive,  as  they  were 
\  too  far  away  to  attend  regularly  the  public  services  in 
Norwich. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1716,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Norwich  agreed  in  general  town-uieetiug 
:  that  "  the  West  Farmers  be  allowed  to  be  a  society  by 
\  themselves."    Tliey  next  petitioned  the  General  As- 
i  sembly  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  their  petition 
i  was  readily  sanctioned.    The  new  society  embraced 
I  most  of  the  present  town  of  Franklin,  the  western 
\  half  of  the  town  of  Sprague,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
I  New  Concord,  now  known  .as  Bozrah. 
'     The  first  meeting  was  held  Nov.  1, 1716,  and  a  cora- 
I  mittee  being  chosen,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the 
^  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  to  call  a  minister,  and 
j  until  the  building  was  ready  to  meet  for  divine  wor- 
ship at  private  houses.    The  people  were  poor,  and 
!  the  building  of  the  church  progressed  but  slowly,  but 
i  in  October,  1718,  they  ordained  their  first  minister, 
I  Rev.  Henry  Willcs. 

i  One  of  the  first  acts  of'the  society  was  to  proride 
:  for  a  society  school.  It  was  kept  on  Meeting-house 
i  Hill,  and  open  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  in- 
I  convenience  experienced  by  those  who  resided  upon 
I  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  led,  in  1727,  to  the 
\  establishment  of  four  school  districts, — Portipaug, 
i  Upper  Windham  Road,  Lower  Windham  Road,  and 
;  Lebanon  Road.  But  the  population  was  too  scanty 
i  for  the  maintenance  of  separate  schools,  and  the  di- 
'  vision  remained  inoperative  till  in  1729  the  difficult}' 
j  was  obviated  by  a  school  which  traveled  from  district 
i  to  district,  keeping  six  weeks  in  each.  This  migra- 
;  tor}'  school  proved  a  great  success. 

The  society  early  took  care  to  provide  a  suitable 
!  cemetery,  and  the  ground,  twice  enlarged,  is  the  one 
I  in  use  at  the  present  day.  A  few  graves  were,  how- 
i  ever,  dug  upon  a  sandy  knoll  jutting  into  the  Great 
]  Pine  Swamp,  which  place  is  now  commonly  called 
:  the  Indian  Burying-gronnd. 

j  In  1734  the  General  Assembly  permitted  the  people 
!  of  New  Concord  (the  western  part  of  the  society)  to 
I  ])rocure  preaching  hy  themselves,  and  two  years  later 
incorporated  them  into  a  distinctsociety.  The  parent 
i  society  was  deprived  thereby  of  a  fifth  of  their  terri- 
I  tory,  and  they  resisted  the  movement  vigorously,  but 
\  could  they  have  foreseen  the  endless  trouble  destined 
\  to  follow  in  its  train,  they  would  doubtless  have 
j  staked  their  all  upon  the  issue,  for  this  secession 
!  proved  the  first  cause  of  twenty  years  of  the  most 
I  turbulent  commotion,  and  of  a  second  more  vital 
\  eliange.  The  society  had  by  that  time  outgro^vn  the 
I  first  church,  probably  a  rude  affair,  and  were  nearly 
!  agreed  concerning  the  propriety  of  building  a  new 
!  one,  when  the  withdrawal  of  New  Concord  gave  au 
j  unexpected  turn  to  the  matter.  Before  her  witb- 
'  drawal  the  church  had  stood  iu  the  exact  centre  of 
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the  society,  but  theu  it  was  thrown  a  mile  to  one  side. 
About  half  the  society  contended  for  the  original  lo-  j 
cation,  and  the  other  half  strenuously  maintained  that  : 
the  church  ought  to  stand  farther  east,  in  the  new  ; 
centre.    After  several  years  of  constant  agitation, 
during  which  time  the  society  was  at  a  standstill,  as  \ 
the  only  egress,  a  majority  petitioned  the  General  | 
Assembly  for  a  committee  to  come  and  settle  the  dis- 
puted point.    The  committee  visited  West  Farms  in 
the  fall  of  1741,  and  reported  that  it  would  "tend  \ 
most  to  peace  and  best  accommodate  the  greater  part 
of  the  people"  to  have  the  new  church  built  on  the  | 
hill  where  the  old  meeting-house  stood.    The  church  i 
was  finished  in  1747,  but  the  discord  and  dissension 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end.    The  pastor,  Rev. 
Henry  Willes,  stood  upon  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  ; 
1608,  in  which  he  had  probably  had  the  support  of  i 
his  people,  but  the  old  division  started  up  in  a  new 
form.    Half  the  society  attacked  their  pastor  for  his  ; 
adherence  to  the  Cambridge  Platform,  while  the  other  j 
half  were  zealous  in  his  defense.    In  1748  the  Gen-  ; 
eral  Assembly  was  petitioned  to  divide  West  Farms  ! 
into  two  societies,  one  to  be  planted  on  the  Cambridge, 
the  other  on  the  Saybrook  Platform.    A  committee 
was  sent  out,  but  recommended  no  change.  Four 
years  later  another  committee  was  sent  out  for  the  ! 
same  object,  and  with  the  same  result.    The  society  , 
had  for  fifteen  years  been  engaged  in  uninterrupted 
strife,  during  which  the  arbitration  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  continually  invoked,  but  always  with  uu-  , 
satisfactory  results,  and  both  parties  wisely  concluded 
that  their  troubles,  if  ever  settled,  must  be  settled  by  j 
themselves,  and  not  by  the  interference  of  a  higher  i 
power.    After  a  few  years  the  majority  became  con-  : 
vinced  that  separation  alone  could  restore  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  in  March,  1758,  they  consented  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  society.    These  proceedings 
received  the  ready  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  new  society  was  incorporated  as  Norwich  Eighth,  ; 
or  Portipaug  Society. 

During  these  twenty  years  there  was  a  display  of  \ 
feeling  unparalleled  for  bitterness  and  persistency  in 
the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Connecticut.  The  issue 
was  doubtless  best  for  all  concerned,  for  the  existing 
breach  was  too  wide  ever  to  be  healed,  yet  the  loss  to 
West  Farms  in  territory  and  numbers  was  a  serious 
one.  New  Concord  and  the  Eighth  Society  combined 
stripped  her  of  over  half  of  her  territory  and  quite 
half  of  her  grand  list. 

In  1749,  Mr.  Willes'  pastorate  closed.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  John  Ellis,  who  retained  bis 
charge  twenty-seven  years.    Mr.  Ellis  was  the  only  j 
chaplain  who  remained  in  the  Revolutionary  war  j 
from'its  beginning  to  its  close.    Mr.  Ellis  hastened  to 
join  the  army  at  Roxbury,  in  the  fall  of  177'),  and  j 
faithfully  followed  it  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  es-  i 
pecially  doing  much  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  comrades  during  the  long  and  gloomy  winter  at 
Valley  Forge.    West  Farms  had  then  no  political  ' 


existence ;  her  deeds  were  swallowed  up  in  those  of 
the  larger  community  to  which  slie  was  attached,  and 
hence  receive  little  mention  in  the  local  histories,  but 
her  men  met  manfully  the  duties  of  those  trying  days. 
We  can  point  with  pride  to  particular  individuals. 
Here  Lieut.  Jacob  Kingsbury  began  his  long  and 
honorable  military  career,  serving  with  distinction 
during  the  entire  seven  years  of  the  war.  Capts.  Asa 
Hartshorne,  Ebenczer  Hartsliorne,  and  Joshua  Barker 
were  also  in  the  army  for  different  periods,  while  upon 
the  water  West  Farms  was  well  represented  by  the 
exploits  of  Capt.  James  Hyde.  Dr.  Luther  Water- 
man was  attached  as  surgeon  to  the  forces  under  Col. 
Knowlton  in  the  campaign  of  1776. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  left  the  society  in  a 
greatly  embarrassed  condition.  During  its  progress 
she  had  contributed  freely  of  her  men  and  means, 
entering  into  the  contest  with  such  .absorbing  enthu- 
siasm as  left'  no  room  for  the  consideration  of  private 
or  local  interests,  and  at  its  close  she  found  herself 
utterly  prostrated,  her  school-houses  decayed,  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  sous  neglected,  her  farms  run  to  weeds, 
and  her  people  heavily  loaded  with  debt.  At  no  time 
in  her  history  had  her  prospects  been  more  wretched. 
A  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  however, 
soon  placed  her  upon  her  feet,  and  restored  her  wonted 
prosperity.  In  1782,  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  at  the  unani- 
mous request  of  both  church  and  society,  was  settled 
as  their  pastor.  Mr.  Nott  was  a  wise,  judicious  man, 
eminently  fitted  to  harmonize  any  discordant  feeling 
which  might  exist,  and  fitted  by  his  energy  to  infuse 
fresh  life  into  the  prevailing  stagnation.  Another 
happy  event  was  the  incorporation  of  the  West  and 
Eighth  Societies  as  a  separate  town,  which  severed 
the  connection  of  West  Farms  with  Norwich,  and 
insured  a  more  efficient  management  of  local  affairs 
than  they  had  before  received.  Too  mnch  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nott 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people.  Scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duties,  he 
also  did  a  vast  deal  towards  the  education  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  parish,  affording  them  op- 
portunities of  which  they  gladly  availed  themselves. 
During  liis  long  ministry  more  than  forty  young  men 
were  fitted  for  college  under  his  care,  twenty  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  town,  and  between  two  ami  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  ladies,  or  children  were  educated 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Dr.  Nott,  by  means  of  his  teachings  and  wholesome 
counsels,  wielded  a  power  for  good  in  the  laud  which 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  few  to  surpass.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  the  Franklin  Library 
was  established  in  1794,  an  institution  whicli  flour- 
ished for  forty  years,  and  furnislicd  for  the  time  a 
good  collection  of  miscellaneous  Avorks.  Under  these 
diflercnt  salutary  influcticcs  the  society  rajiidly  re- 
trieved her  lost  ground,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  ]>erhaps  as  flourishing  as  ever. 

As  an  independent,  organized  township,  receiving 
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tbe  name  of  Franklin  from  that  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can philosopher,  its  history  takes  date  from  May, 
1786.  Tlie  separation  from  tbe  parent  town  was  per- 
fectly amicable.  The  new  town  at  that  period  con- 
tained lo3  families,  111  dwelling-houses,  and  875  in- 
dividuals. Its  population  remained  nearly  the  same 
till  the  village  of  Baltic  grew  up  upon  its  eastern 
border,  when  it  attained  to  a  population  of  235S  souls, 
in  186(1.  In  ISOl  the  town  of  Sprague  was  incorpo- 
rated, including  a  portion  of  our  territory,  so  that  in 
1870  we  numbered  but  731. 

There  is  no  village  in  the  town  of  Franklin.  The 
people  are  eminently  an  agricultural  fjeople,  as  were 
most  of  tiie  early  settlers  of  New  England.  A  former 
resident  of  the  town  bequeathed  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library,  and  these  were  augmented  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  library  has  been  well 
stocked  with  useful  and  instructive  works,  and  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  people. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  was  cele- 
brated with  approi)riate  ceremonies  on  tlie  second 
Wednesday  (the  14th)  of  October,  1868.  Tbe  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  had 
but  shortly  elapsed,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  in- 
clude the  history  of  the  town  within  the  scope  of  tbe 
historical  address.  This  was  delivered  by  Ashbel 
Woodward,  M.D.  The  day  ap])ointed  opened  with 
threatening  clouds  and  damp,  cutting  winds,  but  not- 
withstanding the  inauspicious  weather  the  church 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  with  the  returning  sons 
and  daughters  of  Franklin,  some  of  whom  had  jour- 
neyed from  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  join  in  tlie  fes- 
tivities of  tbe  day,  while  others  had  come  back  gray- 
haired  men  to  once  more  grasp  hands  with  the 
playmates  with  whom  they  had  parted  half  a  century 
before. 

The  town  history  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  are 
so  intertwined  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them.  Years  of  prosperity  arc  usually  uneventful 
years,  and  as  it  is  tragedy  that  makes  history,  the 
people  of  Franklin  have  reason  for  thanksgiving  that 
their  local  history  is  so  barren  of  event. 

Representatives  from  1786  to  1881.' 

174G,  B.-irnalu-us  Ilii.itingtjn  ;  17S7,  John  Harker;  1788,  Eli  Ilydr- ;  1780, 
.Joint  Cagc-T;  1700,  Eli  IlyJe  ;  1701,  Nathan  Lord;  1792,  Eli  llyilc; 
1703,  Thomas  ll.vde;  1704,  lili  Hyde;  1705,  Salis  Hartshorn ;  1700, 
Sihis  Hartshorn,  l>iivi<l  Jliison  ;  1707,  David  Maaon,  Tliomns  Hydu; 
1708,  Tlionias  Oyde;  1T)0,  Nathan  Lord  ;  ISno,  John  GugBV,  Eleazor 
Tracy;  1801,  Eloawr  Tracy;  1S02,  Nathan  Lord;  1803,  Klish.i  Ed- 
gertoi) ;  18'A,  Eleazor  Tracy  ;  18(15,  Nathan  Lard;  1806, Oliver  Juhii- 
Eoii;  1SC7-0,  Eleazer  Traty  ;  ISIO,  Nathan  Lord;  ISll,  Benjamin 
Hyde,  Joshua  Hyde;  1812,  Jushua  Hydo,  Elcazer  Tracy;  1813,  Ele- 
azer  Tracy,  Ondley  Tr.icy;  1814,  Dudley  Tracy  (sent  vacated);  1815, 
Daniel  Hastings;  18IC,  Elc.izer  Tracy,  Eli  Hartshorn;  1S17,  Eli 
Hartshorn,  Joshua  Tracy  ;  1818,  Joehun  Tracy,  Andrew  Ilydc;  1S19 
Ira  Abel  ;3  1820,  Alvin  Ahol;  1821,  Bnrrell  AVoodwortli ;  1S2-2,  Henry 
Hagcr; ;  1823,  Alvin  Vbel ;  1824,  Hioion  Loomis ;  1825,  Burrell  Waorl- 


1  The  iirst  nainod  under  each  year  wai,  for  the  May,  and  Uie  second  for 
the  Octoher  session. 

-  Ihid'^r  the  new  constitntion  only  one  session  a  year  has  Ictn  held, 
iu  M.iy. 


worth;  1S2C,  Alvin  .^belj  1827,  Dyer  McCall ;  1828,  John  Armstrong; 
1829,  Alvin  Ahel ;  I83C,  Henry  Uagen  ;  1831,  Gilbert  Eanib;  1832, 
Bnrrell  Woodworth  ;  1S33,  Comfort  D.  Fillmore  ;  18.34,  Oliver  Tracy, 
Jr.;  1SD5,  Burrell  Woodworlh  ;  183C,  Henry  Ilagen;  1S37,  Gilbert 
Lamb;  1S3S,  Alvin  Abel;  lS3fl,  .Tc.shiiii  Tracy;  JSin,  Oliver  Johnson, 
Jr.;  1841,  Charles  Dnnlap ;  1842,  Elihn  JT.  Kingsley;  1K43,  Darins 

Frink:  1844,  Joshua  Tracy  ;  1845,  ;  1S40,  Backus  Smith  ;  1847, 

Asa  B.  Tracy;  1848,  ai.irle3  T.  Hazcn  ;  1810,  Dwight  B,iiley  ;  1850, 
A  iron  Bailey;  lool,  Elihii  51.  Kingsli'V  ;  1852,  Toiirny  Hyde;  1853, 
John  I',  Smith  ;  1834,  George  S.  Hartshorn  ;  1855,  Solomon  A.FrinU; 
1856,  Hernian  31.  AVilles;  1857,  DaJiiel  Hastings;  1858,  Henry  W. 
Kirjg!.ley  ;  1850,  Thomas  G.  Kingsley  ;  I860,  Charles  T.  llazen  ;  18G1, 
Samuel  J.  P.  L;uid  ;  13C2,  Uela  T.  Hastings ;  1803,  Jolin  Frialc  ;  1804, 
William  SI.  Converee;  1865,  Prentice  0.  Smith;  180G-C7,  "William 
M.  CunvcT-se;  18CS,  James  C.  Woodward  ;  1860,  T.  H,  C.  Kingshiiry  ; 
1870,  William  51,  Converse;  1H7I,  Beln  T.Hastings;  1S72-73,  T.  11. 
0.  Kingsbury  ;  1874,  William  C.  Smith;  1875-70,  Henry  Bellows; 
1877,  Charles  A.  Kingsley;  1878,  Amos  F.  Eoyce;  1870,  Joseph  1. 
Hyde;  18SD,  Ezra  B.  Bailey  ;  ISSl,  .Vustia  Ladd. 


I  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

j  FRANKLIN— (Continued). 

I  BTOGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D.,  son  of  Abner  and  Eu- 
nice (Fuller)  Woodward,  and  the  eighth  by  lineal 
I  descent  from  Eichard  "\\'oodward,  the  emigrant  an- 
^  cestor  of  the  family,  was  born  at  Wellington,  Conn., 
;  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  After 
receiving  a  thorough  preparatory  course  of  education, 
j  be  graduated  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Bowdoin 
I  College  in  May,  1829,  and  two  months  later  he  com- 
'  menced  liis  professional  career  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  at 
;  which  place,  after  a  period  of  unusual  continuance, 
;  he  is  still  engaged  in  active  practice.^    He  early  mar- 

j      s  Uie  following  is  taken  from  tbe  Hartford  Daily  Coimmi  of  Sept.  8, 
j  1S70:  "A  large  company  of  neighbore  and  friends,  numbcriDg  between 
two  and  three  hundred,  met  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward, 
of  Franklin,  on  Friday  .afternoon,  the  5th  instant,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversai-j'  of  his  6S  tdemcnt  among  them  iu  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Except  daring  tho  fir.^t  tViree  years,  he  h.as  been  throughont  this  long 
period  the  only  physiciaji  in  the  town,  and  accordingly,  through  the 
.  sanctities  of  the  sick-cliamber,  h.as  for  several  snccessive  generations 
I  been  bi\>ught  into  clc.^e  relations  with  nearly  every  household.   In  oor 
;  land  of  Durest  sritli  instances  of  long-continned  ju-ofessional  service  in 
one  locality,  particularly  in  rural  communities,  are  memorable  from  their 
;  infreijuency.  As  the  afternoon  advanced  the  gathering  throngs  filled  the 
house  and  ovi  rfion  ed  on  tbe  shady  law  n  in  front.    Among  other  inci- 
;  dents  of  tho  occasion,  n  massive  gold-headed  catie  was  presented  to  the 
]  doctor.   Tlie  head  was  elaborately  wrought,  and  on  the  face  was  ea- 
graved  : 

"'1820. 
Pi'esented  to 
.\shbcl  Woodward, 
M.D., 
as  «  memorial 

of  50  years 
of  professional 
servico, 
1879.' 

"  Kev.  F.  C.  Jonos  made  the  presentation  speech  for  the  donors,  and  te 
his  words  of  generous  appreciation  the  recipient  feelingly  responded. 
The  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  a  native  of  Franhliu,  followed  in  o  few 
\  happy  remarks,  expressing  bis  pleasure  at  meeting  ench  n  gathering  of 
i  his  former  townspeople  nnder  such  auspicious  circorostances 

"The  life  of  Dr.  Woodward  has  been  one  of  hard  labor  and  of  rigorous 
devotion  to  duty.  Fond  of  hie  profession,  he  lias  aimed  always  to  exalt 
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ried  Emeline,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bickncll,  of  Ash-  1 
ford,  and  has  two  sons. 

In  1830  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conuecticut 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1859  was  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency  of  the  association,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  ^ 
same  office  during  the  two  succeeding  years. 

In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the  Americau  : 
Medical  Association,  and  in  1876  he  was  constituted  ! 
a  member  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  He 
has  likewise,  in  the  past,  been  elected  an  honorary  ' 
member  of  several  different  State  medical  associa- 
tions. I 

In  1855  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  \ 
from  Yale  College. 

As  a  member  of  the  Army  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, and  as  surgeon  and  medical  director  in  the  ] 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  he  served  during  almost  the  ' 
entire  period  of  our  late  civil  war. 

He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  for  "The 
Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society"  \ 
and  other  kindred  works,  but  his  researches  in  this  | 
direction  have  not  precluded  him  from  exploring  \ 
other  fields  of  science.     The  time  that  could  be  I 
snatched  from  more  active  labor  has  been  devoted  to 
literary  works,  particularly  in  the  lines  of  history  of  ; 
our  aboriginal  tribes,  American  history,  numismatics,  ; 
and  genealogy.    He  has  thus  been  connected  and  as-  ] 
sociated  with  numerous  historical  societies  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  in  most  honorable  positions. 

Henry  Williams  Kingsley,  son  of  Jason  W.  Kings- 
ley  and  Eunice  Hartshorn,  was  born  in  Franklin,  j 
Conn.,  April  9,  1820.    His  father,  Jason  W.,  son  of  j 
Alpheus  Kingsley  and  Eunice  Williams,  a  descend- 
ant  of  the  old  Williams  family  of  Lebanon,  was  J 
born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  married  Eunice  Hartshorn, 
daughter  of  Silas  Hartshorn,  and  granddaughter  of 
Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  who  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  a  magistrate  till  his  death,  and 
whose  decision  was  never  reversed  by  a  higher  court.  ; 
Jason  had  six  children, — Silas  H.,  deceased ;  Henry 
W. ;  Junius  E.,  proprietor  of  the  Continental  Hotel, 
Philadelphia;  Charles  A.,  living  on  the  old  home  in  I 
Franklin  ;  Julia,  died  at  three  ;  and  Julia  A.,  died  at  \ 
twenty-three. 

Jason  Kingsley  was  a  farmer  and  mechanic.    He  ; 
was  prominent  in  town,  church,  and  society  affairs.  ' 
In  politics  a  Whig  and  Republican,  and  held  all  the 
important  town  offices.    He  died  in  November,  1866, 
aged  seventy-seven,  and  wife  died  Dec.  30,  ISfiS,  [ 
aged  seventy-five,  and  both  were  buried  in  the  Frank- 
lin Cemetery. 

Alpheus  Kingsley  was  of  Scottish  descent,  his  an-  , 
cestors  having  settled  in  the  town  of  Scotland,  Wind-  j 
ham  Co.,  Conn.,  whither  they  had  come  with  many 
others  from  Scotland.  He  married  in  Canterbury,  and  | 


ite  beneficence.  On  this  occasion  it  muat  have  lieen  hlgbly  gratifying  to 
liim  to  be  reminded  by  numerous  tokens  of  the  loving  ostocm  in  wliicli 
he  is  held  ly  the  grandcbllJrcn  and  tlic  greaf-gmudchll'lrcn  of  his  early 
frieDda." 


had  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. :  Betsey,  Nancy, 
Sophia,  Jason,  Joseph,  Elihu  M.,  Eunice,  Alpheus, 
Clarissa,  and  Simon,  all  married. 

Alpheus  Kingsley,  Sr.,  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  was  under  Wtishington  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  was  a  mason  by  trade.  He  died  in  1850,  at  ninety 
years  of  age  ;  wife  died  in  1840,  aged  eighty  years. 

Henry  W.  received  a  common-school  education, 
supplemented  Avith  several  terms  at  private  schools 
in  the  town  and  vicinity.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  farming  has  been  his  principal  but-incss  through 
life.  He  married,  Feb.  15,  184/>,  Sarah  E.,  daughter 
of  Azariah  Huntington  and  Lavinia  Greenslit,  and 
granddaughter  of  Azariah  Huntington,  Sr.,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Barnabas  Huntington.  They  have 
had  two  sons, — Henry  H.,  born  Blay  21, 1849,  married 
Hattie  Noycs,  of  Lebanon,  daughter  of  Wm.  C.  Noyes, 
of  Lebanon,  Feb.  25,  1875.  She  died  March  1,  1881. 
Henry  H.  is  a  farmer  and  mechanic.  Silas  H.,  born 
June  1,  1851,  died  October,  1870,  at  nineteen  years  of 
age.    He  was  a  wry  bright  boy. 

Mr.  Kingsley  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  some 
two  hundred  acres  in  31arch,  1S50,  liaving  lived  some 
five  years  in  the  town  of  Bozrah,  and  several  years 
in  another  part  of  this  towu.  He  is  one  of  tlie  most 
successful  farmers  in  Franklin. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  life-long  Eepuhli- 
cau.  He  has  been  selectman  for  fifteen  3'cars,  and  the 
most  of  that  time  first  selectman.  Justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years,  and  at  the  present  time,  September, 
1881,  the  only  one  in  town.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  fot  several  years,  and 
at  present  is  its  chairman.  In  1858  he  was  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1869  in  the  State  Senate. 

]\lr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  are  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Franklin.  He  is  now  and  has 
beeu  f(a-  several  years  a  treasurer  of  that  society. 
He  is  a  self-made  man,  social,  energetic,  and  frugal, 
— a  man  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Huntington,  son  of  Charles 
Phelps  and  Maria  (Pcrit)  Huntington,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1S13.  His  grandfather, 
Andrew  (born  1745,  died  1824),  was  son  of  Gen.  Jabez 
Huntington,  who  w.as  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  a  per-^onal 
friend  of  Gen.  Washington.  Andrew  was  commissary 
under  Washington.  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington  was 
brother  of  Andrew.  He  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. (See  biography,  elsewhere  in  this  volume.)  Gen. 
Ebenezer,  another  brother,  w:is  also  aide  to  Washing- 
ton. Andrew  always  lived  in  Norwich  ;  was  a  mer- 
chant and  farmer;  was  judge  of  probate  for  many 
years.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Lucy  Coit,  by 
whom  he  had  children,  second  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Charle-s  Phelps,  of  Stonington.  To  this  last 
union  were  born  two  children,  Chas.  P.  Huiitiiigtou 
and  Lucy  Coit  Huntington,  who  married  Col.  Elisiia 
Tracy,  of  Norwich. 

Charles  P.  was  born  Oct.  2,  1779.    lie  was  a  mcr- 
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chant,  often  in  public  aflkir.i,  cool  and  cautious;  lie 
was  promineut  in  all  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
often  called  to  positions  of  trust,  and  represented 
Norwich  in  the  State  Legislature  several  years.  He 
married,  first,  Charlotte  Lathrop  ;  second,  Maria  Perit, 
a  descendant  of  an  aneicut  Huguenot  family  of  France, 
driven  from  that  country  by  religious  persecution. 
She  was  daun-hter  of  John  and  Kuth  (Webster)  Perit. 
Her  brother  Pelatiah  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  for  t\\enty  years.  The 
children  of  C.  P.  Huntington  were  John  Perit,  Charles 
Webster,  Ruth  Leffingwell,  Samuel  Andrew,  P.enja- 
niin  F.,  James  Monroe,  and  William  Henry.  Mr. 
Huntington  always  lived  in  Norwich,  and  died  there, 
Sept.  28,  1S50. 

B.  F.  Huntington  passed  his  early  life  in  Norwich. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  weut  to  New  York 
City  to  take  position  as  clerk  for  his  brother,  Chas. 
W.,  where  he  remained  until  his  health  failed,  to  re- 
cover which  he  went  to  sea  and  remained  three  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  aud  returned  to  Connecticut,  settling  at  Frank- 
lin, in  this  county.  Pie  married,  April  17,  1837, 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  James  and  Zcrvia  (Tyler) 
Huntington,  of  Norwicli.  Her  grandfather  was  Eev. 
John  Tyler,  for  fifty-four  years  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  Norwich.  Their  children  are  P-enjamin  Franklin, 
Emily  Lee  (Mrs.  Morton  F.  Hale,  of  Brantford,  Can- 
ada), Joseph  Lawson  Weatherly,  Hannah  Phelps 
fMrs.  James  M.  Meech,  of  Norwich),  Maria  Perit 
(Mrs.  Llewellyn  P.  Smith,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on  the 
old  Trumbull  place). 

By  the  circumstances  of  fortune  ])laecd  in  a  com- 
fortable position,  ]\Ir.  Huntington,  by  reading,  exten- 
sive travel,  and  association  with  cultured  society,  has 
found  life's  pathway  rather  a  pleasant  way  ;  and  with 
a  Large  circle  of  friends,  and  with  the  most  agreeable 
family  relatic)Us,  he  has  learned  something  of  the  tiaie 
]ihjioso]ihy  of  life,  and  with  a  sense  of  j)ositive  enjoj-- 
ineut  is  passing  down  the  slo]ie  of  age,  and  in  trust- 
ing confidence  awaits  the  "twilight." 

CHAPTER  XXXYI. 
ORISWOLD. 

Geogr.'ipLiciil — Toiiosraphiciil — Tlie  First  Settlements — Ele.'izer  .Tcwolt — 
EarJy  Manufactiirts— Later  Mniiufacturt'i— Tlie  SlatiT  Mill— Tbc- 
Asljliinti  CoiiipMij — TliL*  Wuter-Power — Jcw  ctt  City — Villages — Jcwtit 
City  Siivinj;«-Bnnlc  —  Knigiits  nf  rytliiiiB — Mimonif — Distinguislied 
Sons  of  Griswold;  George  D.  Prentice,  K.  L.  Stuntoii,  Henry  E. 
St;into!i,  JUiSfS  C.  Tyler. 

The  town  of  Griswold  lies  iti  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the 
north  by  Windham  County,  on  the  east  l)y  Yohin- 
town,  on  the  south  by  North  Stonington  and  Preston, 
aud  on  the  west  by  Preston  and  Lisbon.  The  surface 
of  the  town  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  consists 
of  a  gravelly  loam. 


The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  made  at 
\  Jewett  City  in  1771  by  Eleazer  Jewett,  from  whom 
the  village  of  Jewett  City  derived  its  name.  He  was 
a  persevering  man,  of  a  genial  and  kindly  ternpera- 
I  ment,  happy  in  doing  good,  and  opening  paths  of 
j  enterprise  f(-r  the  benefit  of  others  without  laboring 
j  to  enrich  himself.  Beginning  with  only  a  small  farm 
!  and  a  mill-seat  ou  the  Pachaug  River,  he  lived  to  see 
\  a  flourishing  village  spread  around  hira,  enriched 
\  with  mills,  stores,  mechanical  operations,  and  farms 
\  in  an  improved  state  of  tillage.  His  tombstone  in 
I  the  cemetery  at  Jewett  City  bears  the  following  in- 
\  scrijition  : 

"In  mpniory  of  Mr. 
Eleazer  Jewett,  who 
Died  Dec.T,  ISl", 
io  tbe  S7tli  year  of  his  age. 
In  April,  1771,  lie  began 
i  tlie  eetllement  of  tliis  village, 

i  aiui  fi'on'i  liie  persevering  industry 

and  active  benevolence  it  lias 
de!i\cd  its  present  iniporlance. 
lis  name  w  ill  perpetuate  lils  memory." 

Mr.  Jewett  had  at  first  a  grist-mill,  and  to  this  he 
I  added  a  saw-mill,  and  sold  out  portions  of  land  to 
■  induce  others  to  settle  near  him.  About  the  j'ear 
1790  he  was  joined  by  John  Wilson,  a  clothier  from 
Massachusetts,  whom  he  e.icouraged  to  set  up  a  full- 
ing-mill. We  learn  from  AYilson's  advertisement  that 
he  was  readj-  at  his  mill  to  accommodate  the  public 
in  December,  1793. 

lu  1804,  Elisha  Rose  had  an  oil-mill  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  same  year  John  Scholfield,  Jr.,  set  a 
cardiug-machine  in  operation  u]ion  the  same  stream, 
i  advertising  that  he  had  a  complete  set  of  machiuerj' 
for  picking,  breaking,  and  carding  wool ;  terms, 
twelve  cents  per  pound, 
j  The  Scholfield  establishment  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  ]Mr.  Wilson,  whose  enterprise  assisted 
largely  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  man  of  solid  sense  and  dignified  deport- 
ment, highly  valued  as  a  citizen.  By  a  change  of 
boundaries  and  new  acts  of  incorporation  he  became 
an  inhabitant  of  three  different  towns,  and  at  distinct 
periods  was  a  selectman  of  Norwich,  of  Preston,  and 
of  Griswold  without  changing  his  abode. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Wilson  sold  the  woolen-mill  to  J.  G. 
i  W.  Trumbull  and  John  Breed.    It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1827,  aud  not  rebuilt  by  the  owners.  Slater's 
;  magnificent  cotton-mill  now  occupies  the  site. 

In  1814  the  Fanuing  Manufacturing  Compauv,  con- 
:  sisting  of  four  partners, — Chas.  Fanning,  Christopher 
I  -V-very,  Joseph  Stanton,  and  Joseph  C.  Tyler,— erected 
I  a  mill  upon  the  river,  not  far  from  Soholfield's,  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  aud  cotton 
cloth.  Christopher  Lippitt  was  their  agent. 
I  The  largest  mill  at  present  in  Jewett  City  is  the 
j  cotton-mill  owned  by  J.  &  W.  Slater.  It  is  a  repre- 
I  sentative  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  complete 
'  establishments  of  its  kind  in  this  section. 
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The  Ashland  Cotton  CompauY  is  a  joint-stock  cor-  \ 
poration,  and  is  tbe  successor  of  tbe  firm  of  Anthony  ; 
&  Adams,  who  carried  on  manufacturing  at  this  j 
point.  j 

J.  E.  Roberts  also  carries  on  quite  an  extensive  ; 
business  as  a  "  top-roll  coverer."    Tbe  above  consti- 
tute the  manufactures  of  Jcwett  City. 

But  a  portion  of  the  immense  water-power  at  Jew- 
ett  City  is  at  pre.sent  utilized.    The  Slater  IMill  and 
the  Ashland  Company  form  in  themselves  a  mauu-  \ 
facturiug  interest  of  no  small  proportion,  but  within  ■ 
half  a  mile  of  the  depot  and  post-ofiice  is  an  un- 
utilized water-power,  cheaply  available,  capable,  with  ' 
an  eighteen-fcet  dam,  of  operating  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  spindles. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Keade,  in  speaking  of  Jewett  Cit}',  says,  ; 
"  Long  before  its  settlement  by  the  whiles  it  was  a  \ 
noted  place  of  residence  for  the  red  men.  Along  the  ; 
rapids  of  Pachaug  they  caught  with  curious  contriv-  ; 
ances  the  fish  that  frequented  that  beautiful  stream  ;  j 
in  the  lone  forests  along  the  shores  of  the  Quinnebaug  \ 
they  found  game  of  all  kinds  in  abundance,  and  prob-  \ 
.ably  one  hundred  years  Ijefore  the  sound  of  the  white  : 
man's  axe  disturbed  the  solitudes  the  number  of  in-  ; 
habitants  occupying  the  same  territorj'  was  greater  ; 
than  that  of  the  present  day.  No  spot  for  scores  of  | 
miles  around  (with  one  exception)  has  so  long  pre-  i 
served  so  many  and  so  curious  samples  of  Indian  bus-  ; 
bandry  and  war  as  this. 

"  As  isusual,  those  almost  inseparable  attendants  on 
the  earliest  civilization,  the  saw-  and  grist-mills,  were 
first  operated  by  the  deflected  waters  of  the  turbulent  ; 
Pachaug.    Flinging  across  the  gorge  a  wide  log  and  ; 
bush-dam,  and  turning  the  stream  to  the  northward,  1 
along  the  base  of  the  gradual  ascent,  the  waters  of  I 
the  stream  thatdr.iins  several  considerable  towns  and  | 
has  at  length  gathered  to  its  shore  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  begun. 

"Reading  backwards  seventy  years,  thirty  years 
onward  from  the  first  settlement,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants mention  as  the  business  men  and  the  business  of  j 
the  place  Enoch  Baker,  the  hatter ;  John  Wilson,  the  , 
clothier,  which  by  interpretation  means  a  man  who 
converted  home-made  flannels  into  broadcloth  ;  Eiea- 
zer  Jewett,  who  had  added  to  his  saw-  and  grist-mill 
the  hotel  business ;  Frederick  Fanning  and  Charles 
Fanning,  the  merchants  of  the  'city'  and  country  I 
roundabout.  \ 

Jewett  City  is  a  beautiful  and  healthful  village,  and  \ 
contains  four  churches,— Congregational,  jMcLhodist,  j 
Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic, — two  immense  manu-  i 
factories,  besides  numerous  mercantile  establislimcnts,  j 
etc.    Il  is  an  important  station  on  the  JN'orwich  and  | 
Worcester  division  of  the  New  England  Railroad, 
and  is  only  three  hours  from  Boston,  the  metropolis 
of  New  England,  and  only  six  hours  to  New  York, 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  while  Hartford  and 
Providence  are  still  easier  of  access.  j 

Many  of  the  building  sites  contiguous  to  the  village  ' 


are  as  charming  as  those  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  that  the  broader  river  with  its  wealth 
of  sails  is  not  in  the  foreground.  The  present  physi- 
cians are  William  Soule  and  G.  H.  Jennings. 

HopeviUe  is  a  cluster  of  houses  about  three  miles 
east  of  Jewett  City.  Here  was  located  a  cotton-  and 
woolen-mill,  which  was  destroyed  by 'fire. 

Clayville  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  and  here  is  located  the  linen-thread  mill 
of  A.  B.  Burleson  &  Son. 

GlasgO  is  a  small  hamlet  located  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  town,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
^Ir.  Glasgo,  a  colored  man,  who  in  an  early  day  es- 
tablished iron-works  at  this  point.  These  works  were 
long  since  abandoned.  The  only  manufactory  now 
is  a  paper-mill,  which  was  established  some  years 
ago.  A  post-office  is  located  here,  with  William  P. 
Young  as  postmaster. 

The  Jewett  City  Saving-s-Bank  was  incorporated 
in  1S73  with  the  following  incorporators:  Thomas  L. 
Shipnian,  Daniel  S.  Antliony,  John  W.  Fanning, 
Ashcr  P.  Brown,  Thos.  A.  Clarke,  Alfred  A.  Young, 
John  R.  Tracy,  Welcome  A.  Browning,  Ira  G.  Briggs, 
Andrew  C.  Burnham,  Jeremiah  K.  Adams,  Philetus 
Rathbun,  George  Sanger,  James  O.  Sweet,  Erastus  C. 
Kegwin,  Hezekiah  L.  Reade,  Phineas  Boyle,  Silas  E. 
Sherman,  William  Soule,  Beriah  H.  Browning,  Jo- 
seph E.  Leonard,  Henry  L.  Johnson,  F.  P.  Partridge, 
John  A.  Rockwell,  Alfred  F.  Brown,  Israel  ^Mathew- 
son,  Levi  J.  Branch,  Cornelius  Murphy,  Edwin  La- 
th roj),  Patrick  Murtha. 

The  first  president  was  Hezekiah  L.  Readc,  the 
first  vice-prcsideut  Ashcr  P.  Brown,  and  the  first 
treasurer  and  secretary  Henry  T.  Crosby.  Both  ]Mr. 
Rcade  and  Mr.  Crosby  have  occupied  these  j)ositions 
to  the  present  time. 

The  first  board  of  directors  were  as  follows :  James 
O.  Sweet,  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Andrew  C.  Burnham, 
Phineas  Boyle.  Silas  E.  Sherman,  Welcome  A.  Brown- 
ing, John  A.  Rockwell,  Cornelius  Murphy,  William 
Soule,  Beriah  H.  Browning,  John  R.  Tracy.  Attor- 
ney, Erastus  C.  Kegwin. 

The  first  deposit  was  made  June  23, 1873,  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Brown  ;  amount,  ii<100.  The  present  (Aug. 
20,  1S81)  amount  of  deposits  is  $322,975. 

The  present  board  of  directors  or  trustees  are  as 
follows:  Cornelius  Murphy,  John  R.  Tracy,  Francis 
S.  Young,  Albert  G.  Brewster,  Henry  L.  Johnson, 
Joseph  E.  Leonard,  Israel  IMatlicwson,  Charles  H. 
Fanning,  George  W.  Brown,  Stephen  Tiflfany,  and 
Allen  B.  Burleson.    E.  C.  Kegwin,  attorney. 

The  present  members  of  the  corporation  arc  as  fol- 
lows :  Thomas  L.  Shipman,  Daniel  S.  Anthony,  John 
W.  Fanning,  Alfi-cd  A.  Yonng,  John  R.  Tracy,  Ira 
G.  Briggs,  Andrew  C.  Burnham,  Jeremiah  K.  Adams, 
Philetus  Rathbun,  George  Sanger,  James  O.  Sweet, 
Erastus  C.  Kegwin,  Hezekiah  L.  Reado,  AVilliam 
Soule,  Beriah  H.  Browning,  Joseph  E.  Leonard, 
Henry  L.  Johnson,  Frederick  P.  Partridge,  John  A. 
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Rockwell,  Alfred  F.  Brown,  Israel  Mathewaon,  Levi 
J.  Branch,  Cornelius  Murphy,  Edwin  Lathrop,  Fran- 
cis S.  Young,  Alhert  G.  Brewster,  Henry  Lyon,  Dan- 
iel M.  Brown,  George  W.  Brown,  Stephen  Tiffany, 
Louis  K.  Potter,  Charles  H.  Fanning,  Allen  B.  Bur- 
leson, George  A.  Ross,  Clark  W.  Reynolds,  Edward 
F.  Burleson. 

The  present  oiBcers  are  as  follows:  President,  Hez- 
ekiah  L.  Reade;  Vice-Presidents,  James  0.  Sweet, 
Alfred  A.  Young;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Henry 
T.  Crosby. 

ICnights  of  Pythias. — A  lodge  was  formed  in 
Jewett  City  on  the  23d  of  February,  1873,  consisting 
of  eighteen  charter  members.  The  first  officers  were 
George  0.  Stead,  Past  Chancellor :  Robert  B.  Sher- 
man, Chancellor  Commander;  Charles  Thomas,  V. 
C. ;  Edwin  Ingraham,  Prelate;  Thomas  Chese- 
hortiugh,  M.  of  E. ;  Theodore  Dunkerly,  M.  of  F. ; 
William  Sherman,  M.  at  A. ;  John  Hutchinson,  K. 
of  R.  and  S. ;  William  Webster,  I.  G. ;  James  H. 
Smith,  O.  G.  The  first  officers  since  the  organization 
to  the  present  time  have  been  Wm.  Soule,  M.D.,  Ed- 
win Ingraham,  Edwin  Sherman,  H.  M.  Miner,  Amos 
P.  Davis,  Wm.  C.  Blivin,  and  Joseph  Rood,  who 
is  C.  C.  at  this  date.  This  lodge  has  been  greatly 
prospered,  having  115  names  of  members  upon  its 
roster,  and  although  some  have  died  and  many  moved 
away,  it  is  at  present  a  strong  and  well-working  lodge. 
It  has  ever  relieved  its  distressed  or  sick  members, 
furnished  watchers  for  all  who  have  needed  them, 
cared  for  the  dying,  and  buried  with  loving  hands 
and  sad  hearts  all  its  dead.  Its  ministrations  to  those 
who  have  had  need  have  always  been  ready,  and  the 
source  of  lasting  gratitude  from  many.  It  has  paid 
ont  for  relief  and  burial  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  has  now  on  hand  in  property  and  cash  in 
bank  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Its  beautiful 
burial  service  has  been  read  at  the  grave  of  all  its 
dead,  and  touching  tributes  to  their  memory  have  been 
rendered  in  all  instances.  Its  aim  has  ever  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  to  relieve  the  distressed,  lift  up  the 
fallen,  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  sorrowing,  comfort 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  thus  contribute 
towards  the  erection  of  that  monument  sacred  to 
friendship,  under  whose  shadow  virtue  and  truth 
shall  ever  flourish,  and  vice  and  crime  shall  flee 
away,  and  thus  hiisten  the  day  when  every  kindred 
and  nation  and  tongue  and  people  under  the  whole 
heavens  shall  acknowledge  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God. 

MoiTNT  Veenon  Lodge,  No.  75,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was 
organized  Nov.  21, 1871.  The  charter  members  were 
F.  H.  Fanning,  Wm.  G.  Duce,  D.  K.  Prior,  B.  M.  Gay, 
Amos  Chesbrough,  Nehemiah  Prentice,  L.  D.  Arms- 
trong. The  first  officers  were  F.  H.  Fanning,  W.  M. ; 
W.  G.  Dace,  S.  W. ;  D.  K.  Prior,  J.  W.  The  Past 
Masters  are  F.  H.  Fanning,  1871-73;  W.  G.  Duce, 
187-4^75;  D.  K.  Prior,  1876-78 ;  Israel  Mathewson, 
1879-80.  The  present  officers  are  Thomas  M.  Crumb, 


W.  AI. ;  Charles  H.  Ray,  S.  W. ;  Charles  Edward 
Prior,  J.  W. ;  D.  K.  Prior,  Treas. ;  A.  R.  Y'oung,  Sec; 
Rev.  G.  N.  Kellogg,  Chap. ;  Alpbeus  Weaver,  Mar- 

]  shal;  H.  A.  Brown,  S.  D. ;  James  L.  Ray,  J.  D. ; 

\  Gilbert  McBroome,  S.  S. ;  Antoine  Maynard^  J.  S. ; 

\  Charles  Edward  Prior,  Organist;  Thomas  E.  Lee, 

;  Tyler. 

Geoege  Denisox  Prentice  was  born  in  this 
I  town.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1823, 
;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  but 
did  not  practice.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Louisiana, 
\  having  been  editor  of  the  Hartford  Weelihj  Review  for 
I  two  years  previous.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
j  he  was  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  a  Whig  news- 
j  paper,  which  throughout  the  war  opposed  the  cause 
I  of  secession  with  much  vigor.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
I  personal  courage,  keen-witted,  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  of 
I  high  political  sagacity.  He  published  various  poems 
\  of  merit,  also  a  life  of  Henry  Clay  in  1831,  and  a 
I  collection  of  witty  paragraphs  from  his  paper  called 
i  Prenficeana. 

R.  L.  Stantox,  D.D.,  a  conspicuous  divine  in  the 
i  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  native  of  Griswold.  His 
\  brother,  Henry  B.,  was  also  born  here.    He  is  a  law- 
i  yer  in  New  York,  best  known  as  the  husband  of  Ehza- 
beth  Cady  Stanton.    Another  son  of  this  town  is 
Moses  C.  Tj-ler,  who  is  acquiring  an  enviable  i-eputa- 
tion  as  the  author  of  the  "History  of  American  Lit- 
:  erature,"  of  which  one  volume  is  already  before  the 
\  public.    He  wields  a  polished  pen.    He  is  now  a 
i  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  University,  Michigan, 
i     Rev.  ^VILLIAM  J.  TucKEB,  D.D.,  Bartlet  Professor 
!  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theolog)', 
i  born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  first  settled  as  pastor  in 
i  Manchester,  N.  H.,  afterwards  settled  as  the  successor 
i  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Madison  Square,  New  Y'ork. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

GRISWOLD— (Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL— CIVIL. 

i 

I  Tlic  First  Congregational  Cliiircli  of  Griswold— Congregational  Cbuich, 
j  Jcvvett  City— Episcopal  Cliur-h— Baptist  Cliincli — Itoman  Catholic 
!      Church — Methodism  in  Griswold — Representatives  from  ]81G  to  1SS2. 

First  Church  in  Griswold. — Griswold  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1815.  In  the  early  records  of  the 
ecclesiastical  society  it  is  designated  as  North  Pres- 
ton, being  originally  a  part  of  Preston. 

Precisely  what  ,vear  the  people  began  having  divine 
worship  separate  from  the  church  in  Preston  the  rec- 
ords do  not  show.  In  1717,  thirty-one  years  after 
the  town  was  settled,  the  people  in  North  Preston 
were  divided  on  the  question  of  locating  a  site  for  a 
meeting-house.  On  May  9th  of  that  year  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  a  committee  of  two  to  determine  the 
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site,  wbich  was  accordingly  done.  But  tbie  two  parties, 
designated  "petitioners"  and  "non-petitioners,"  soon 
came  to  a  compromise,  and  cJianged  the  location  to 
the  place  where  the  present  house  now  stands. 

The  following  vote  will  show  wliat  significance  was 
attached  to  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago : 

"  Voted,  That  there  shall  l>6  forty-one  sbillingrs  Rmi  eight  pence  or  the 
Society  's  money  laid  out  for  one  hundred  weight  of  cheese  for  the  raiding 
*  of  our  meetiujj-bouse." 

In  October,  1719,  the  inhabitants  of  the  society 
(there  was  uo  church)  chose  Mr.  Hezekiah  Lord  to 
be  their  minister.  In  the  year  following,  Xov,  30, 
1720,  what  is  now  the  First  Church  iu  Griswold  was 
organized,  and  Mr.  Lord  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Lord  was  born  in  Saybrook,  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1717.  His  death  occurred  June  23, 
1761. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  D.D.,  who 
was  born  in  Southington.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  17C0,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
Nov.  4,  1762.    He  died  Oct.  29,  1808. 

Rev.  Horatio  Waldo  was  the  third  pastor.  He  v.as 
ordained  and  installed  Feb.  14,  1810,  and  dismissed 
Sept.  2,  1828.  Near  the  close  of  his  ministry  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  was  organized  at 
Jewett  City.  Twenty  members  were  dismissed  from 
the  Fii^t  Church  to  form  the  Second.  Thus  what 
was  originally  one  "became  two  bands." 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Spofford  D.  Jewett,  who 
was  born  in  Barnstead,  N.  H.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1826,  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
tor Feb.  3,  1830,  and  dismissed  June,  1836.  He  was 
afterwards  settled  in  "Windsor  and  Westchester. 

Rev.  William  R.  Jewett  was  ordained  aud  installed 
pastor  Jan.  13,  1837.    Dismissed  July  26,  1843. 

Rev.  Calvin  Terrj'  succeeded  Mr.  Jewett.  He  was 
ordained  Dec.  23,  1846,  and  dismissed  April  22,  1851. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1824.  For  almost  twenty-two  years  he  held  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Man- 
chester, which  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health.  After  serving  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  two  years  as  its  agent,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Griswold,  July  6,  1853.  He 
resigned  during  1869,  and  in  April,  1871,  Rev.  F.  E. 
Fellows  became  pastor  and  remained  about  four  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  tiie  present  efficient  pastor. 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Clarke. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  a  fund  was  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  Griswold,  which  was 
added  to  early  in  the  present  century.  This  fund  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time,  and  amounts  to  about  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  church  in  its  better  days,  from  forty  to  a 
hundred  years  ago,  w-as  one  of  the  strongest  and  the 
community  one  of  the  most  intelligent  in  Eastern  Con- 
necticut. The  congregation  came  from  a  great  dis- 


I  tance  in  all  directions,  and  ranked  with  that  in  Leh- 
i  anon  and  in  Norwich. 

Congregational  Church,  Jewett  City.— On  the 
18th  of  February,  1825,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called  to  take  measures  for  institutinsr  a  Conjrresa- 
;  tional  society  in  Jewett  City,  to  be  known  and  called 
;  "  The  Second  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Griswold." 
I  An  adjourned  meeting  being  held  March  14th,  the 
I  society  was  fully  organized  and  the  proper  officers 
appointed. 

j     At  the  request  of  the  serious  people  of  the  Second 
Ecclesiastical  Society  in  Griswold,  Rev.  ]\Iessrs.  Sam- 
I  uel  Nott,  Levi  Nelson,  and  Horatio  Waldo  met  at 
]  Jewett  City  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1825,  to  organ- 
;  ize  a  church  in  this  place,  if  it  should  be  thought 
i  expedient.    Statements  having  been  made  by  a  com- 
;  mittee  of  the  society,  and  certificates  presented  of  the 
'  regular  church  membership  of  several  persons  who 
;  were  desirous  of  being  formed  into  a  distinct  church, 
j  witli  the  consent  of  those  churches  to  which  they  be- 
longed, the  organization  was  effected  in  due  form,  in 
connection  with  public  services  at  their  house  of  wor- 
ship.   The  church  at  first  consisted  of  the  following 
j  twenty-three  members,  twenty  of  whom  came  bj'  let- 
'  ler  from  the  First  Church  in  Griswold:  Deacon  Ste- 
:  phen  Johuson,  Mrs.  Lydia  Johnson,  Daniel  Wight, 
\  Mrs.  Roxana  Wight,  Thomas  H.  AVilson,  5[rs.  Lucy 
I  E.  Wilson,  John  Francis  (2),  Mrs.  Esther  Francis, 
]  Oliver  Phillips,  Sarah  P.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Lydia  John- 

■  son,  ]Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barstow,  Mrs.  Maria  P.  Jlorgan, 
:  Mrs.  Abby  C.  Wilbur,  IMrs.  Eunice  Cutler,  Mrs.  Mary 
I  W.  Fanning,  Mrs.  Heppy  Fanning,  Alfred  A.  Young, 

■  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Young,  Thomas  Jackson,  Mrs.  Esther 
;  Jackson,  Anson  S.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Jlary  Wilson. 

Their  place  of  worship  was  an  unfinished  stone 
;  structure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  erected  in 
I  1814  for  Episcopal  uses.    This  organization  becoming 
extinct  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  building  was  then 
occupied  by  several  other  denominations  until  April, 
1825,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  Congregational ists. 
Afterwards  it  was  remodeled  and  dedicated  Sept.  3, 
1828,  aud  continued  to  be  used  by  them  for  thirty- 
eight  years.    It  w;is  then  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
I  the  avails  of  which  were  a]ipro]iriatcd  towards  build- 
j  ing  a  new  and  more  spacious  edifice, 
i     Rev.  Seth  Bliss  w:is  the  first  pa^stor  of  this  church 
!  aud  people.    He  was  ordained  June  15,  1825.  The 
\  exercises  were  as  follows  : 

Introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  of 
j  Springfield. 

Sermon  by  Prof  Fitch,  of  Yale  College:  Col.  i.  28. 
Consecrating  prayer  by  Rev.   Samuel   Nott,  of 
Franklin. 

Cliarge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Joseph  Stro)ig,  D.D., 
of  Norwich. 

Right  h.'ind  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  John  Hyde,  of 
Preston. 

Cliarge  to  tlie  ]ieople  by  Rev.  Levi  Nelson,  of 
Lisbon. 
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Mr.  Bliss  was  dismissed  April  23,  1832,  after  a  pas-  ; 
torate  of  nearly  seven  years,  and  subsequently  entered  j 
the  service  of  tlie  American  Tract  Society.  Fifty-six  ] 
persons  united  with  this  church  during  his  ministry,  \ 
— thirty -seven  by  profession  aud  nineteen  by  letter. 

Rev.  George  Perkins,  from  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  1 
was  installed  as  the  next  p.astor,  Aug.  8,  18.^2, — ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Franklin, — and  dismissed  ; 
Sept.  4,  1S.'!8.  During  his  ministry  of  six  years  there  . 
were  fifteen  additions, — eleven  by  profession  and  four  ; 
by  letter.  After  his  dismission  he  removed  to  Nor-  \ 
wich,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17,  lS-52,  aged  sixty-nine.  . 

Rev.  William  Wright  was  ordained  Nov.  8, 1838,—  \ 
sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Aruold,  of  Colchester,- — and  dis-  ; 
missed  April  28,  1842.  Eighteen  were  added  to  the  ; 
church  during  his  ministry, — eight  by  profession  ; 
and  ten  by  letter. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Shipman,  who  was  , 
installed  April  5,  1843,  having  been  previously  jias-  \ 
tor  of  the  First  Church  in  Southbury.    Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Child,  of  Norwich.    During  his  pastorate  of 
eleven  years  this  church  was  increased  by  eighty- 
seven  members, — thirty-si.\  by  profession  aud  fifty-  \ 
one  by  letter.    Mr.  Shipman  was  dismissed  Sept.  6,  ^ 
1854,  but  still  continues  to  reside  in  tlie  place,  where 
he  shares  the  confidence  of  a  people  who  v.ill  ever 
remember  him  with  a  Avarm  afi'ection. 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever  was  installed  May  20, 1S5G, 
having  been  previously  settled  at  Lodi,  N.  J.,  Cliristie 
Street,  N.  Y.,  and  Greeuport,  L.  I.  Prof.  Shepard,  of  ; 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  preached  the  sermon. 
He  was  dismissed  Aug.  12,  1861.  Additions  under 
his  ministry,  thirty-seven, — ten  by  letter  and  twenty- 
seven  by  profession. 

For  ^everal  years  from  this  date  the  pulpit  was  sup-  ] 
plied  by  diiferent  ministers,  mainly  by  Rev.  Messrs.  | 
Shipman,  Boss,  and  Laird.  I 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Tuck,  was  installed  , 
May  3,  1866,  having  been  previously  settled  in  Lud-  ■ 
low  and  Thorndike,  Mass.    For  better  convenience, 
the  services  Avere  held  iu  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 

Invocation  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  ; 
N.  T.  Allen,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Jewett  City. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  M.       G.  Dana,  of  Norwich. ' 

Sermon  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Field,  D.D.,  of  New  London.  \ 

Installing  prayer,  Rev.  William  M.  Birchard,  of 
Collamer. 

Charge  to  the  pastor,  Rev.  T.  L.  Shipman,  of  Jewett 
City.  j 

Right  hand  of  fellowship.  Rev.  R.  P.  Stauton,  of  i 
Greeneville.  ' 

Address  to  the  peoi>le,  Rev.  B.  F.  Northrup,  of  ; 
Griswold.  ; 

Concluding  prayer,  Rev.  .1.  Edgar,  of  Eagleville. 

The  deacons  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows:  i 
Stephen  Johnson,  chosen  April,  lS2o;  Joel  Hyde,  I 
September,  1848;  Henry  L.  Johnson,  September,  '] 
1854;  Neheiuiah  T.  Adams,  September,  1854;  John  j 
R.  Tracy,  January,  18G7.  ' 


Tlie  venerable  and  talented  Rev.  T.  L.  Shipman,  in 
an  historical  address,  delivered  April  25,  1875,  in 
speaking  of  the  pastors,  says, — 

"Tlio  first  pa?tor,  Mr.  Setli  Bliss,  wxs  installed  June  2.5, 1*25,  and  COD- 
tiniieii  in  tliifc,  his  fii-st  .ind  last  pastonite,  nearly  seven  years.  Soon  after 
liis  liisniissiou  he  na*  elected  to  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Anierii  i«i  Tract  Society,  from  which  he  retired  eerei-al  yeare  siuce. 
He  re-iiJes  at  present  in  BiTiia,  (^'onn.  Now  more  than  fourscore  years, 
he  came  to  this  village  j-oiing,  and  with  a  '  mind  to  work,'  and  finding  in 
this  new  field  work  enough  to  do.  Nor  was  he  oulTered  to  'labor  in 
vain  and  tpend  his  ttrengtli  for  naught.'  Ilisi  pastorate  included  1831, 
tlist  jc.ir  so  rennifU.iiile  for  a  wide-spread  revival  of  religion,  aud  this 
infant  church  shared  largely  in  the  uutponring  of  the  Spirit  Twenty- 
four  were  added  to  the  clmrcli  on  profession  the  first  Sabhatli  of  July, 
the  first  fruits  of  tlic  work,  four  in  Septenihev,  and  severi  in  November, 
Di;il;ing  .in  aggregatB  of  thirty-five.  AVhen  Mr.  BlifS  revisits  his  old 
home,  .'IS  he  loves  to,  ho  xneeta  few  familiar  faces,  but  he  expresses  an  ID- 
torest  in  this  church  which  he  feele  in  no  other  penple.  May  he  still 
live  to  pray  .''or  us  and  to  rejoice  in  our  prosperity, 

"The  nextjiastor  was  Kev.  George  Perkins.  He  was  a  native  of  Plain- 
field,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  and  a  lawyer  in  early  public  life.  Soon 
after,  changing  hie  profesi-ion,  he  was  settled  for  a  fi'W  years  at  Asliburn- 
bani,  Mass.  He  was  installed  as  pa-stor  of  this  church  iu  August,  1832, 
and  di.^misscd  in  September,  1S3S,  I  need  not  descant  upon  his  ministry. 
Si-Uue  of  yon  renieuihcr  in  what  manner  lio  \vent  in  and  out  before  you, 
serving  you  with  all  humility  of  mind,  seeking  not  yours  but  you.  He 
was  never  made  to  be  a  popular  speaker,  hut  he  pi-eached  seven  days  in 
the  week  eloquently,  by  the  power  of  a  holy  life.  I  met  hiai  at  Nor- 
wich lu^t  long  heforo  his  death.  1  said  to  liiin  as  wo  mot,  *  You  seeia  to 
walk  lame!'  He  replied,  'Iliave  bad  a  slight  paralytic  shock.'  'Ad 
uncle  of  mine,' said  I,  'called  it  death  knocking  at  the  door,' and  he 
added,  wilting  to  a  friend, '  He  does  not  generally  knock  many  times,' 
'I  so  regard  it.'  '  It  does  not  trouble  yr.u  ?'  *  Oh,  no  ;  I  long  to  he  gone. 
Tiiat  bust  bl'iw  crushed  me,'  refeiTiiig  to  the  death  of  his  son,  who  was 
instantly  killed  while  eoployed  in  capturing  a  whale,  by  a  stroke  from 
tile  fluke  of  the  monster, 

"Mr.  Peikins  was  e.icceeded  by  Mr.  Willi-im  'Wright,  Mr,  Wright 
came  fresh  from  the  theo!ogic.il  seminary  in  New  Haven,  and  after 
laboring  less  than  three  yeait  asked  for  a  dismission,  giving  as  his  rea- 
son inadequate  support.  He  retireil  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  wbicb 
added  some  twenty  names  to  our  small  cljurcli.  After  leaving  here  be 
wao  employed  for  sonic  time  at  Piainvillo;  his  last  engagement  was  for 
ten  years  at  South  Windsor.  He  now  resides  near  Middletown,  farming, 
and,  I  believe,  occa^ioiiBlIy  piencbiug.  My  own  niiuiJtry  commenced 
OD  the  Sabbath  following  Mr. 'Wright's  dismission,  the  second  Sabbath 
of  May,  1S42,  and  wa-  protracted,  either  as  stated  sujiply  or  pastor,  to  the 
close  of  May,  1S,56,— fourteen  years.  I  need  not  speak  of  my  ministry, 
if  it  w  ore  becoming  roe  to  speak  of  it,  for  it  is  fresh  iu  your  recollection. 
Suffice  tu  say  that  whatever  was  good  in  it  you  appreciated  heyoud  its 
\aluc,  «nd  over  its  faults,  m:tny  and  great,  you  tlirew  the  mantle  of 
charity.  On  the  i;;Hh  of  May,  ISoG,  Ecv.  Henry  T.  Cheever  was  installed, 
the  late  Prof.  Shepard,  of  Bangor,  preaching  on  the  occasion,  Mr, 
Cheever  wa.s  a  native  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoio 
C^ilU'ge,  in  that  St.ite.  His  ministry  was  fulfilled  among  ua  in  Stirling 
times,  and  his  soul  was  stirred  to  its  depths  during  all  the  time  he  was 
with  ne.  The  outrages  in  Kansas  and  the  o.vecution  of  John  Brown, 
whom  he  often  styled  iu  prayer  and  preaching '  the  martyr-hero,'  called 
fortli  from  his  lips  words  of  burning  indignation,  and  from  his  pen  de- 
nunciations couched  in  language  having  any  clement  but  taraeoess. 
\Vhatover  may  be  thought  of  hia  modes  of  dealing  with  that 'sum  of 
villnuies,'  Amoricao  slavery,  all  will  accord  him  the  praise  of  sincerity; 
and  his  gospel  sermons,  as  distingui.shed  from  discourses  on  the  times, 
all  will  ngree  \vore  among  the  best  that  it  wan  ever  their  privilege  to 
listen  to.  Ruling  his  ministi-y  tweiity  aeveu  wero  iuided  to  the  church 
on  profession,  the  most  of  them  the  fruits  of  a  precious  revival  in  1858. 
From  tile  time  of  Mr.  Cheevei'e  dismission  to  the  commencement  of  our 
preeeut  pastor's  labore  among  ue  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  varioue  per- 
sons, for  periods  longer  or  shorter,  principally  by  Mr,  Boss,  Mr,  Laii'd, 
and  myself.  Mr.  L.aiid  closed  u  biiof  but  very  faithful  ministry  at 
HoUis,  N.  H.,  dying  with  coneumptiou,  AugOet  20, 1S"4,  aged  forty-six 
yo.irs.  'Precious  iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His saiuta,' 
Our  present  pastor,  Rev,  J,  W.  Tuck,  commenced  his  labors  with  us  as  .i 
temporary  supply  in  the  nutnnia  of  JS(i5,  and  was  iustalled,  in  response 
to  a  uuanimoiiB  call.  May  3,  ISUO,  Dr.  Field,  of  New  London,  preaching 
on  the  occMion,   He  has  now  been  with  ue  nearly  nine  years  as  a  pas- 
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tor,  dnriug  wliicb  be  lias  labored  diligently  and  faitlifully.  I  shall  not  '\ 
say  what  I  certainly  sbonld  were  be  at  this  iiionient  uUseiit,  recreating  j 
iu  Colorado  or  Califoruia,  but  this  much  I  may  record  to  the  praise  of  ■ 
divine  grace,  that  the  clinrch  has  been  Btreugthened  in  numbers,  aud  I 
tnist  In  graces;  also,  onder  his  pastoral  cure  two  revivals  have  I'cen  en-  j 
joyed,  the  first  adding  more  than  twenty,  and  the  last  more  thno  forty 
to  the  church  on  profession." 

Episcopal  Church. — An  Episcopal  Church  was  \ 
organized  in  Jewett  City  in  about  tlie  year  1814,  and  \ 
erected  an  unfinislied  liouse  of  worship,  which  stood  | 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  village.  It  soon  after  de-  ; 
clined,  and  no  other  attempt  to  establish  the  Episco-  \ 
pal  service  has  been  made.  The  first  and  only  rector  ' 
was  Eev.  Animi  Rogers. 

Baptist  Church,  Jewett  City.'— The  first  recorded  i 
steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  | 
this  place  were  taken  in  the  spring  of  178.3.  As  a  | 
result  of  these  efforts  a  church  was  formally  organized  | 
July  6,  1786,  at  the  house  of  Amos  Read,  Lisbon. 
It  took  the  name  of  the  Preston  and  Canterbury  ^ 
Church,  Subsequently  ]Mr.  Read  united  with  the  | 
church,  was  chosen  deacon,  and  in  1802  was  ordained  \ 
their  first  regular  pastor.  They  united  with  the  school  i 
district  in  building  a  school-house  sufficiently  large  : 
for  meeting  purposes.  This  house  stood  on  the  site  i 
of  the  old  "Fenner  store."  In  1813  they  united  with  , 
the  Episcopalians  in  building  a  regular  house  of  wor-  | 
ship.  They  now  numbered  162,  and  had  as  a  pastor  j 
Rev.  Caleb  Read,  a  son  of  their  former  ]>astor.  A  ; 
majority  of  the  stock  in  this  house  was  bought  up  by  \ 
a  single  individual  and  the  house  closed  against  them.  : 
Their  subsequent  history  till  1840  is  written  out  in  j 
quite  a  lively  persecution.  j 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  Rev.  Benajah  Cook  came  i 
among  them  to  labor.  He  found  the  church  disor-  \ 
ganized  and  dispirited.  However,  he  succeeded  in  j 
gathering  a  band  of  thirty-seven,  who  on  Sept.  13,  \ 
1840,  were  organized  into  what  is  still  known  as  the  \ 
Jewett  City  Baptist  Church.  They  elected  Reuben  i 
Barber  and  Rufus  Williams  to  be  deacons.  They  | 
built  and  dedicated  a  house  of  worship  Nov.  30,  1841.  | 
This  same  house,  twice  enlarged  and  remodeled,  is  j 
still  used.  Its  estimated  value,  with  its  surroundings,  | 
is  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

The  church  has  had  seven  regular  pastors, — Revs,  j 
B.  Cook,  1840^9 ;  D.  D.  Lyon,  1850-')3  ;  N.  T.  Allen,  I 
1855-63;  N.  T.  Alleu,  1865-67;  C.  W.  Ray,  1868-70;  ; 
S.  Latham,  1872-73;  R.  H.  Bowles,  1873-76;  0.  C.  j 
Sargent,  1878.  I 

The  following  have  served  as  deacons;  Rufus  Wil-  ' 
liams,  Reuben  Barber,  B.  A.  Smith,  F.  S.  Howe,  and  i 
T.  G.  Read. 

The  present  membership  is  two  hundred  and  twenty.  | 
The  present  ofiicers  are  as  follows :  O.  C.  Sargent,  pas-  ■ 
tor;  B.  A.  Smith,  T.  G.  Read,  deacons;  E.  Bennett,  ; 
clerk ;  D.  K.  Prior,  treasurer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  constituent  members 
as  they  were  recorded:  Benajah  Cook,  Rufus  Wil- 
liams, Reuben  Barber,  Stephen  Tift,  Albert  Wilson, 

1  Cuotributed  by  Eev.  0.  0.  Sargent. 


Nathan  B.  Peckham,  Rufus  Bennett,  Arnold  Bowen, 
Nancy  P.  Cook,  Olive  Wilson,  Lydia  Park,  Margaret 
Peckham,  Nancy  Bennett,  Thankful  Law,  Zilphia 
Ann  Howe,  Aluiy  L.  More,  Charlotte  Stillman,  Mary 
Ann  Brown,  Susan  Phillips,  Maria  Oliu,  Joanna 
Phillips,  Rosanna  Ecclestone,  Olive  Corey,  Elijah  D. 
Foster,  Loinda  Foster,  Adah  Smith,  Cynthia  Brooks, 
Ursula  Hawkins,  Susan  Tift,  Adah  Bowen,  Martha 
Ecclestone,  Jane  Street,  Susan  L.  Street,  Betsey  Pratt, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Margaret  Barber,  Amy  Davis  Wright. 

Catholic  Church.-— In  past  years  the  Catholics  of 
Jewett  City  were  few  and  scattered,  their  spiritual 
wants  being  occasionally  attended  to  by  Rev.  Father 
McCabe,  of  Danielsonville,  whose  mission  then  in- 
eluded  several  counties  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 

In  1861,  Rev.  James  Quin  was  stationed  at  ]\Iorsup, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  given  by  his  bi.shop  juris- 
diction over  the  Catholics  of  the  town  of  Griswold. 
In  April,  1366,  he  purchased  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Society  their  church  property  for  seventeen 
hundred  dollars.  He  continued  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  his  flock  till  1S70,  when  he  was 
removed  to  Rockville,  where  he  died,  November,  1872, 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Bolcnger, 
who  from  Morsup  still  continued  the  work  so  well 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded 
in  October,  1872,  by  the  Rev.  James  B.  Reynolds. 
He  was  the  first  resident  pastor.  Of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  soon  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  his 
extendi  vc  missionary  field,  and  died  of  pneumonia  after 
a  short  pastorate,  December,  1874.  In  the  January  fol- 
lowing Rev.  John  Russell,  of  Minden,  assumed  charge. 
Meanwhile  the  Catholics  had  increased  in  numbers; 
the  church  proving  too  small  for  their  accommodation, 
it  was  enlarged  and  embellished  at  the  cost  of  several 
thousand  dollars  by  Rev.  J.  Russell.  For  three  years 
and  a  half  he  worked  incessantly  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  In  June,  1878,  he  was  removed  to  Norwalk, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Joynt  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. Since  his  adventhc  has  built  the  new  beauti- 
ful parsonage.  The  Catholics  of  Jewett  City  number 
about  one  thousand,  of  w  hom  one-third  are  French 
Canadians. 

Methodism  in  Griswold.^ — There  are  three  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churches  in  the  town  of  Griswold. 
The  Bethel  Church  is  the  mother-church  in  this  town. 
A  Methodist  cl.ass  was  formed  there  over  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  for  a  number  of  j  ears  held  their  meet- 
ings in  dwelling-houses  and  school-houses.  It  is  over 
fifty  years  since  the  church  was  built. 

The  next  church  was  in  Hopcville.  A  class  was 
formed  there  in  June,  1830,  of  twelve  members,  by 
Rev.  R.  Ransom,  from  England,  who,  with  two  or 
three  other  ministers,  formed  classes  and  circuits  in 
many  of  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  at  Hopc- 
villc  was  built  in  1851,  the  parsonage  in  1847.  Their 


2  Contiibntcd  by  IU  \ .  Thoniae  I'.  Joynt. 

3  Contiibufed  by  Ilev.  S.  Slclveown. 
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first  pastor  was  E.cv.  Mr.  H.  Robinson.  About  twenty 
ministers  have  occupied  the  pulpit  since;  over  one 
liundrcd  aud  fifty  iiave  been  bajitized  and  joined  on 
probation.  Owing  to  deatlisaud  removals,  the  eburcli 
is  now  small.  The  pulpit  is  supplied  by  the  pastor 
at  Jewett  C'ity,  Ilcv.  Mr.  McKeown. 

The  cliurch  at  Jewett  City  is  young  but  prosperous. 
Services  were  first  lield  in  Lil)erty  Hall,  April  ii',  1S74, 
when  a  class  w-as  formed,  cburcli  and  Sabbath-school 
organized,  la  Aj>ril,  1875,  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence met  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  when  Bishop  James 
appointed  Rev.  James  Tregaskis  to  Jewett  City.  He 
was  their  first  pastor.  A  cliurcli  edifice  was  com- 
menced in  May,  1875,  and  on  Jan.  27, 1876,  was  dedi- 
cated. The  next  pastor  was  D.  G.  GriflBn,  for  one 
year,  then  Rev.  George  W.  Brewster,  for  three  years. 
Mr.  Brewster  wa.s  succeeded  in  1881  by  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  8.  McKeown. 

HErKi;SE.NT.\TIVES  FEOil  ISlC  TO  1SS2. 
IS16,  John  Tyler.  J<iD)(>s  Lord  ;  1S17,  Daniel  riunliiigton,  Ilislio[i  Tyler; 
]sl8,  Niitlian  Gcer,  Willinm  Cogsw-tll ;  1S19,  Ji.  ,1.  Abel;  ISM,  G. 
Biliiugs;  1S21,  A.  Stewart,  Jr. ;  1822,  Elijiili  LpsIit;  TS23-i!4,  Wil- 
liam Lord;  lS2:i,  S.C.  Morgan;  1S20,  Cliarles  l";u] niii'; ;  1S27,  E. 
Partridge;  1>2«,  \V.  A.  Browning ;  1S29,  Niitlinii  Sfautmi ;  ISUO,  S. 
C.  Murgau  ;  lb31-32,  William  Tucker;  1S33,  W.  A.  drowning;  1834, 
S.  C.  Iliirgan  ;  lS;i5,  D.  Ilnutiiiglou;  18:ii;,  William  Lord;  1S37,  F. 
Brewster;  1S3S,  James  Avcrill ;  ]S:'.9,  William  1".  IMiirkt-,  1S4U,  J. 
Tyler,  Jr.;  ISll,  Oliver  Coit ;  1M2,  A.  Fry;  ISji.i,  11.  L  Mor-an  ; 
1S44,  Josejdi  Lc'jr.ard;  1S45,  II.  L.  Mi.irs:aa;  l84li,  B.  F.  IJilliugs; 
1S47,  Uiiise!  Ili.x ;  184S,  H.  L.  Johnson;  1?49,  II.  A.  Lutlin.p;  ISoU, 
U.  L.  Canipljoll;  l^  M,  II.  L.  Jolinsun  ;  lt.j2,  D.  I'.  liillin-s;  ls,i3, 
L.  A.  Smart;  1S34,  Joeeidi  Board uia n  ;  l.Si.j,  Jl.  Ii.  t'ule;  ISjG,  B. 
Campliell ;  l.S,-i7,  B.  Bl.  Gay  ;  1S.5S,  N.  Prentice;  l!!59,  A.  P.  Brown; 
ISOO,  1".  S.  Young;  18(11,  E.  Luthrop;  ISVI,  E.  C.  Kegwin  ;  ISOJ, 
Joseph  Leonard;  le'Ci,  Iianiol  Vaughn;  ISOj.Ccorgp  Wuatlierhuad ; 
18ti6,  N.T,  Adams;  l.SO",  J.  K.  Tracy;  ISiiS,  A.  R.  CaDipi.ell ;  ISd'.l, 
Paul  Coiicli ;  IkTO,  J.  0.  Bill ;  1871,  A.  M.  Learnid;  Is?:;,  Georgo  M'. 
Browu  ;  187J,  B.  U.  Browning;  1874,  Joseph  Kood  ;  1b7o,  I.  Matlieiv- 
son  ;  1870,  J.  O.  Sweot ;  1877,  J.  E.  Leonard;  1.^78,  George  Board- 
man;  lS7;t.  Frauk  Hawkins;  IbSO,  A.  B.  Campbell;  ISSl,  K.  II. 
Fanning. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
GKISWOLD— (Continued). 
BIOGKAPIIICAL  SKETCHES. 

Thomas  LefRngweU  Shipman,  son  of  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Shi];iman  aud  Abigail  Coit,  his  wife,  was  born 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  a  house  situated  almost  directly 
across  the  sirtct  from  the  Benedict  Arnold  house, 
Aug.  28,  17118.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
very  reputable,  and  of  consequence  in  early  colonial 
days.  R.  D.  Smith,  the  famous  antiquarian  and 
genealogical  student,  says,  "  In  a  list  of  the  passengers 
for  Virginia  embarked  in  the  'Speedwell,'  of  Lon- 
don, was  Willinm  Shipiuan,  aged  twenty-two,  May 
28,  1635."  This  William  was  probably  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  this  Hue,  but  it  is  not  clearly 
shown. 

Nathaniel  Shipman,  grandfather  of  Thomas  L.,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Norwich,  coming  thither 


from  Saybrook  at  a  very  early  day.  He  married 
twice :  first,  Ruth  Reynolds,  by  whom  he  had  three 
^  children,  Nathaniel,  Lucretia  (married  Rev.  Daniel 
\  Hall),  and  Elizabeth  (married  Andrew  Frank,  of 
;  Canaan,  Conn.,  aud  has  descendants  in  'Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
i  and  Corning,  Iowa) ;  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
I  Thomas  Leffingwell  (-1),  and  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
!  Benjamin  Lord,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous 
^  colonial  Lient.  Leffiogwell  (see  Miss  Caulkins'  "His- 
;  tory  of  Norwich").  Her  children  were  Lizzie  (mar- 
I  ried  Peabody  Clement,  aud  had  two  children,  Betsy, 
i  — Mrs.  Charles  Bliss, — and  ]\Iury  Ann, — Mrs.  Gilhert 
i  Huutingtou),  Nathaniel,  and  Lydia  (married  first 
!  Asa  Spaulding,  second  Capt.  Bela  Peck). 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Norwich 
I  May  17,  17G4;  died  July  14,  1853.   Early  learned  ih^ 
I  goldsmith's  trade;  became  of  great  local  importance; 
I  was  often er  called  to  preside  at  public  meetings  than 
i  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  many  times  represented 
I  Norwich  in  tlic  Legislature ;  was  a  man  of  great  and 
j  varied  information,  common  sense,  and  good  judg- 
i  ment;  often  was  called  to  administer  estates  and  hold 
1  prominent  official  positions;  was  judge  of  the  County 
j  Court,  and  also  judge  of  probate.  He  read  much,  and 
I  was  a  repository  of  local  history,  from  which  younger 
j  antiquarians  drew  their  sujiplies.   He  possessed  a  rare 
\  fund  of  humor,  tradition,  aud  conversation,  great  so- 
i  ciabilitj'  and  warmth  of  friendship,  and  none  stood 
i  higher  than  he  in  the  community.    Miss  F.  M.  Caul- 
I  kins  wrote  thus  of  him  :  "  Judge  Shipman  was  a  man 
;  of  great  simplicity  of  habits,  of  vigorous  common 
j  sense,  upright,  honorable,  and  independent,  both  in 
I  his  inward  promjitings  and  in  his  whole  course  of 
I  action.    He  was  almost  always  in  olEce,  serving  the 
j  town  and  State  in  a  variety  of  ways, — municipal, 
]  legislative,  judicial, — displaying  more  thau  common 
;  dbility,  and  giving  general  satisfiiction  in  all  these 
j  departments.     Affability  and  a  taste  for  social  en- 
joyment made  him  a  delightful  compauion.  His 
readiness  to  communicate  his  vivid  appreciation  of 
character,  his  richly-stored  memory,  and  his  abundant 
flow  of  traditiouary  and  historic  auecdote  held  the 
listening  ear  bound  to  his  voice  as  by  au  invisible 
:  charm.    A  sentiment  of  gratitude  leads  me  to  speak 
:  of  another  trait, — liis  kiudness  and  winning  attentions 
to  the  young.    He  was  indulgent  of  their  presence, 
of  their  vivacity  and  their  sports ;  was  rca<ly  to  gratify 
them  with  some  tale  of  the  olden  time;  to  make  them 
happy  with  little  gifts  of  flowers  or  fruit ;  to  compli- 
meut  their  self-res])ect  by  asking  them  to  read  to  him, 
or  leading  them  to  converse  on  subjects  rather  above 
I  thau  below  their  standing.    This  is  a  rare  character- 
istic in  this  hurrying,  impetuous  age.  .  .  .  Pleasant 
j  are  all  the  memories  connected  with  this  liouored  and 
,  exemplary  son  of  Norwich."    He  married  Abigail, 
j  daughter  of  Judge  Benjamin  and  Mary  Boardinau 
!  Coit.    Their  children  were  Lydia  LcfEngwell  and 
j  Thomas  Lcffingwell. 

'     Thomas  L.  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  September, 
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1818,  and  Andover  Theologica]  Seminary  in  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  life  work, — 
the  Christian  ministry.  lie  had  been  selected  during 
the  summer  one  of  six  graduates  to  be  employed  in 
missionary  labor  under  the  auspices  of  the  "South 
Carolina  Home  Missionary  Society,"  and  sailed  for 
Charleston  early  in  October,  1821.  He  engaged 
heartily  in  his  work,  remained  there  some  months, 
ministering  to  various  churches,  but  mainly  at  a  rural 
place.  Stony  Creek.  He  has  been  for  years  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  little  band  of  six.  Returning,  after  a 
time,  to  the  North,  Mr.  Shipman  resumed  study  at 
Andover  until  the  next  November,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  society  at  Lebanon, 
Goshen,  where  his  earnest  labors  were  blessed  by  the 
accession  of  more  than  thirty  names  to  the  little 
cliurch.  In  March  following  he  for  a  few  weeks 
was  called  to  a  new  congregation  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  from  there  went  to  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  thence  to 
Vernon,  and  soon  after  to  Hartford,  as  a  supply  at  the 
South  Church.  Through  the  winter  he  preached  here 
and  there,  and  in  April,  1824,  was  tendered  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Leb- 
anon, which,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  short  min- 
is'terial  experience,  he  declined.  Shortly  after  he 
received  a  commission  from  the  "  United  Domestic 
Society  of  New  York,"  the  predecessor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society,  and  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Huron  Countj',  Ohio,  a  pioneer,  where  he 
remained  one  year,  "sowing  seed  in  new  ground."  In 
1825,  for  seven  months,  he  preached  to  a  small  con- 
gregation in  Norwich  Falls,  Conn.,  and  then  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Southbury,  Conn.  Here  he  stayed  ten  years,  laboring 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  under  his  faithful 
services  the  church  was  greatly  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. Pastor  and  congregation  had  a  strong  mutual 
affection,  and  only  protracted  illness  in  his  family 
caused  his  resignation.  After  brief  periods  of  labor 
at  divers  places,  in  1837  he  began  to  fill  the  pulpit  at 
Bozrah,  and  was  there  four  years.  In  May,  1842,  he 
was  called  to  the  church  at  Jewett  City,  and  after  a 
year's  time  became  its  settled  pastor,  remaining  such 
for  eleven  years,  when  he  asked  dismissal  on  account 
of  a  shattered  nervous  system  demanding  rest,  but 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  eighteen  months  thereafter, 
mostly  by  exchanges.  Since  then,  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  supplied,  for  periods  ranging 
from  two  Sabbaths  to  eight  months,  thirty  congrega- 
tions in  New  London  and  Windham  Counties. 

Such  is  a  bare  synopsis  of  a  long  and  useful  life  of 
Christian  usefulness.  Mr.  Shipman  has  ever  been 
prominent  in  all  movements  tending  to  educate,  ele- 
vate, or  benefit  humanity.  He  has  the  same  genial 
fund  of  humor  possessed  by  his  father,  the  same  love 
of  history,  and  the  same  winning  cordiality  and 
friendliness  of  manner.  As  a  pastor  he  was  earnest 
and  laborious,  and  maintained  the  warmest  social  re- 
lations with  his  church.    As  a  preacher  he  is  logical 


and  convincing,  throwing  a  relief  of  wit  and  humor 
around  the  dryest  subjects,  and  always  eloquent  in 
presenting  truth,  and  successful  in  awaking  and  keep- 
ing the  interest  of  his  hearers.  He  is,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty -three  years,  hale  and  hearty,  a 
broad,  charitable,  Christian  gentleman,  iu  full  har- 
mony with  this  advanced  age,  and  possessed  of  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  endearing  him  to  an  unusually 
large  circle  of  acquaintances,  who  "know  him  but  to 
love  him."  His  first  w'ife  was  Mary  T.,  daughter  of 
Gen.  David  Deming  and  Abby,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Henry  Champion.  Their  only  child,  Nathaniel,  is 
the  present  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Connecticut.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
David  F.  Eobinson,  of  Hartford,  and  has  had  five 
children, — Frank  Robinson,  Arthur  LefEngwell,  l^Iary 
Deming,  Thomas  Leffingwell  (died  at  two  years),  aud 
Henry  Robinson.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Pamela 
L.  Coit,  of  Plainfield.  They  had  two  children, — 
Lj'dia  Leffingwell  (married  Dr.  George  W.  Avery, 
and  has  one  child,  Helen  Shipman),  and  Thomas 
Leffingwell,  born  Feb.  27,  1851,  died  Feb.  27,  1S53. 
[This  Mrs.  Shipman  had  one  child  by  her  first  hus- 
band, i\iary  D.  She  married  Lemuel  Tyler,  had  four 
children,  of  whom  two,  Charles  Coit  and  Robert 
Shipman,  are  now  living.]  The  maiden  name  of  the 
present  Mrs.  Shipman  was  Pamela  D.  Fuller,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Josiah  Fuller,  of  Plainfield. 

Andrew  Lester.' — The  Lesters  (Leice^ters)  for 
ages  figured  prominently  in  English  history.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  the  de^'.endants  of 
Andrew  Lester,  Esq.,  who  bade  farewell  to  his  home 
and  friends,  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  New  World  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Preston  (now  Griswold),  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.,  marrying  Lydia  Starkweather 
Dec.  "  ye"  28th,  1714,  and  dying  M.iy  "  ye"  22d,  1751. 
Andrew  Lester  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  of 
the  county,  employing  many  hands  to  assist  in  tilling 
his  fertile  acres.  Some  records  give  him  the  title  of 
lieutenant,  but  there  is  some  obscurity  in  regard  to 
his  age,  and  especially  the  precise  place  of  birth. 
He  had  three  sons — Timothy,  John,  and  Andrew — 
and  two  daughtere, — Lydia  and  Hannah.  Timothy, 
born  "ye"  27th  of  August,  1718,  married,  Oct.  1, 
1741,  Mchitabel  Belcher,  who  died  .March  9,  177G. 
He  again  married,  July  3, 1776,  Mr.s.  Rebecca  Ayratt. 
He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family,  who  were  all 
prominent  members  of  society  as  regards  position, 
wealth, and  influence.  His foursons— Timothy,  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Eiisha— were  all  farmers.  Through  the 
munificence  of  their  father  they  each  possessed  mag- 
nificent farms  and  stock,  the  best  the  county  boasted. 
His  four  daughters  as  well  received  large  portions  of 
his  possessions  as  dowries  and  bequests.  "Squire" 
Lester,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  notably  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him,  admired  for  his  gen- 
erosity, .and  respected  for  his  stanch  sujqnirt  in  the 
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cause  of  right.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  j 
First  Congregational  Church  and  society,  as  well  as  a  j 
large  contributor  to  its  support  and  ministerial  en-  ; 
dowmcnt  fund.  A  strict  observer  of  Christian  dutie.=,  ' 
a  praise  to  all  who  did  well,  but  a  terror  to  the  doers 
of  evil.  A  true  patriot,  and  at  all  times  actively  en-  : 
gaged  as  well  as  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  ■ 
welfare  of  his  town,  county,  State,  and  country.  In  \ 
his  old  age,  looting  to  the  close  of  life  like  the  patri- 
archs of  ancient  times,  he  built  for  himself  a  tomb,  \ 
in  which,  in  the  Griswold  cemetery,  his  remains  have  ; 
peacefully  rested  for  nearly  a  century.  He  died  at  \ 
the  rii.)e  age  of  seventy-seven,  Feb.  17,  1795.  ; 

His  son  Elijah,  born  May  '2C>,  1753,  succeeded  to  \ 
the  homestead  form.  He  married  Miss  Damaras  Lord,  j 
of  Norwich,  Feb.  7,  1782.'  Elijah  had  a  family  of  ; 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  he  brought  up,  three  ; 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  ejscmpl.'iry  and  valuable 
members  of  society,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  lived  and  I 
died  in  their  native  town  or  its  vicinity.  He  died  \ 
Aug.  22,  1828,  aged  seventy.  James  Lord  Lester,  his  ! 
eldest  son,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1785.  He  was  united  in  ; 
marriage  to  Miss  Nancy  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Amos  ; 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  and  Jliss  Luc}"  Holmes,  his  wife,  of  ; 
North  Stouington,  Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1810.  After  his  I 
marriage  he  settled  on  the  farm  now  known  as  "Wood-  ; 
side,"  in  the  eastern  part  of  Griswold,  about  three 
miles  from  the  parish  church.  Here  he  principally  i 
passed  his  quiet  yet  busy  life,  greatly  respected  and  \ 
esteemed  for  his  purity,  uprightness,  and  strict  integ-  : 
rity,  and  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-five  passed 
away,  and  now  rest^  amidst  liis  relatives  in  the  family  \ 
burying-ground.  ■ 

His  eldest  son,  Andrew  Lester,  was  born  Oct.  10, 
1813,    In  the  fall  of  1830  he  left  home  to  embark  in  ! 
business  with  his  esteemed  uncle,  Gurdon  "^Vheeler,  j 
Esq.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  is  still  en-  j 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  assisted  by  his  two  i 
sons,  James  Francis  and  William  Christie  Lester,  ' 
under  the  firm-name  of  Andrew  Lester  &  Co.    In  the 
first  year  of  his  city  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
during  the  winter  to  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  poor  ; 
boyswho  had  no  other  means  of  securing  an  education.  \ 
In  the  following  spring  (1832)  he  took  a  class  in  a 
mission  Sunday-school  held  in  the  same  building, 
known  as  "No.  34"  of  the  American  Suudn>-ychool 
Union.    The  teachers  were  a  choice  band,  gathered 
fram  several  denominations  of  Christians,  altliougb  ; 
the  school  was  connected  with  and  under  the  jjatron-  j 
age  of  St.  George's  Episco])al  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  James  ; 
Milnor,  pastor,  and  Jeremiah  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  super-  j 
intendent.    Here  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  doing  \ 
good  till  September,  ISl'.K    lie  became  acquainted  ' 
while  there  with  many  excellent  Chri.stian  workers,  ' 
the  recollections  of  whom  are  to  him  most  dear  and 
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blessed.  About  1845,  Mr.  Lester  became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  ;is  well  as  beautiful  Miss  Mary  Harris 
Durkin,  at  an  early  age  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
country-seat  was  in  New  Jersey,  at  Bellville,  near  the 
placid  Passaic  River.  It  was  here  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Harris.  The  mutual  regard  at  not 
a  far  distant  date  deepened  into  a  warmer  feeling, 
which  resulted  in  their  marriage  on  Dec.  20,  1847. 
They  were  united  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard, 
assisted  by  the  Ret.  Charles  H.  Reed,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  she  had 
recently  become  a  member  (Nov.  14, 1847).  He,  how- 
ever, soon  became  interested  in  this  church;  became 
actively  engaged  in  its  Sunday-school,  Oct.  14,  IS49, 
and  united  with  the  church  itself  Jan.  13,  1850.  He 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  bo.ord  of  trustees  (June, 
1850),  and  for  years  was  the  chosen  chairman  of  that 
body.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  missionary 
society  of  the  Sunday-school  April  7, 18.50.  He  was 
also  elected  to  the  board  of  elders,  which  position,  as 
well  as  his  Sunday-school  relations  as  teacher,  are  still 
pleasantly  continued. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Andrew  Lester  are 
seven  in  number,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
living,  viz. :  James  Francis,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Annie 
Melvina,  Adcle  Cozzens,  Charles  Sumner,  William 
Christie,  and  Andrew  Edward.  Two  are  married, — 
Annie  Jlelvina,  to  Charles  Henry  Brown,  M.D.,  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Weeks  Brown,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  New 
Y'ork;  Adele  Cozzens,  to  William  Rossiter  W.aters, 
son  of  the  late  Prof.  Lemuel  H.  Waters,  of  New  York. 

One  grandchild,  Rossiter  Lester  \\'atcrs,  was  born 
Oct.  15, 1880.  In  process  of  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding,  when  they  and  their  • 
children  received  the  warm  congratulations  of  many 
relatives,  friends,  and  church  associates,  and  the  pro- 
nounced blessing  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  had  married  them,  and  subse- 
quently had  baptized  each  of  their  children. 

I\Ir.  Lester  was  early  engaged  in  the  cause  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  he  was  chairman  of  a  city  or- 
ganization which  met  at  private  houses  weekly  to 
]>romote  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  counsel,  advise,  and  assist  the  poor  fugitives  as 
they  were  fleeing  from  the  South  to  a  land  where  they 
could  be  free,  and  unmolested  enjoy  the  inestimable 
boon  of  liberty.  The  moving  sj)irit  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  the  Hon.  Alvan  Stewart,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Uti'ca,  who,  having  retired  from  his  profession,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  New  Y'ork  City.  The  mem- 
bers of  tills  society  were  earnest  workers,  writing  and 
printing  tracts,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  this  great  uatioual 
sin,  and  gratuitously  distributing  them  among  the 
people.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  noted  secret 
"  Vigilance  Committee''  who  ran  the  famous"  Under- 
ground Railroad,"  by  which  slaves  were  transported 
from  the  South  to  Canada,  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered 
on  their  way. 
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HaviDg  spoken  of  Mr.  Lester's  active  participation 
in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  would 
like  to  add  briefly  that  in  October,  1850,  the  majority 
of  the  merchants  of  New  York  were  signing  a  peti- 
tion for  a  "  call"  or  meeting  in  the  Castle  Garden  to 
approve  the  recent  act  of  Congress  (August)  in  pass- 
ing the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  committee  of  influ- 
ential merchants  endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Lester 
to  add  his  name  to  the  already  very  extensive  list. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  extending 
his  right  arm,  he  exclaimed,  with  fervent  pathos  and 
dignity, "  Gentlemen,  no ;  I  would  rather  see  this  arm 
drop  off  first  than  do  so  !" 

Mr.  Lester  was  an  early  member  of  the  voting 
"Liberty  party,"  and  was  one  of  that  well-remem- 
bered and  much-maligned  body  who  in  1844  cast 
their  62,000  votes  for  the  Hon.  James  G.  Birney,  of 
Ohio,  for  President,  and  Thomas  Morris  for  Vice- 
President,  thereby  defeating,  as  charged  by  the 
Whigs,  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  who  was  their  candi- 
date, and  causing  the  election  of  the  Hon.  James  K. 
Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate,  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  He  was  also  subsequently,  in  1848,  an  active 
member  of  the  "  Free"  Democracy,  laboring  and  vot- 
ing for  the  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President, 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  Vice-President,  who 
were  the  well-known  candidates  of  the  "  Free-Soil" 
party,  though  only  polling  219,000  votes,  yet  which 
made  itself  felt;  and  out  of  this  small  beginning  that 
great  Republican  party  commenced  its  existence  and 
b^an  that  wonderful  career  which  was  to  startle  the 
civilized  world  and  fill  one  of  the  grandest  pages  yet 
made  in  American  history. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Lester  has  contin- 
ued from  the  beginning  to  be  a  stanch  Republican. 
His  heart  bled,  with  many  thousand  others,  at  their 
country's  insult,  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  fol- 
lowed by  its  terrible  train  of  war  and  bitter  misery. 
He  was  not  young  enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
brave  defenders,  but  quietly  and  actively  helped  with 
all  his  might  the  cause  of  right  at  home.  Glad  was 
his  cry  of  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow  !"  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Richmond.  Still  happier  and  more  content  was  he 
when  he  knew  and  thoroughly  realized  that  the  stain 
and  blot  of  slavery  was  wiped  out,  and  peace  and 
good  will  had  come  to  all. 

He  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  believing  that  Christianity  and  Re- 
publicanism are  to  be  more  surely  blended  when 
their  disfranchisement  is  abolished.  He  is  a  hearty 
approver  of  the  act  now  before  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  promote  virtue  and 
prohibit  disfranchisement,"  part  of  which  reads, — 

"Section  1.  Every  womao  efaall  be  free  to  vote,  noder  qaaliflcatloDs 

reqaired  of  men,  or  to  refraio  from  voUng,  an  abe  may  chooee,  aod  no  ' 

penon  shall  be  debarred  by  reaaon  of  eex  from  voting  at  aoy  elecUoa,  i 

or  at  aoy  iowo-meeting,  Bchool-meeUag^  or  otber  choice  of  goveroment  ■ 

foDctionarles  whatsoever."  ' 
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For  many  years  Mr.  Lester  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, which, small  in  importance  at  its  commencement, 
has  by  strict  adherence  to  its  professed  anti-slavery 
principles  become  one  of  the  foremost  and  prominent 
missionary  associations  of  the  land,  being  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  contributions  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  as  well  as  large  amounts 
from  Christian  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

He  was  early  engaged  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  on  the  formation  of  temperance  alliances  in  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York  became  president  of  the 
Sixteenth  Ward  Temperance  Alliance,  whose  mem- 
bers devot«d  their  time,  energies,  and  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  this  noble  cause. 

He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  the 
North  River  Savings-Bank  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lester  was  present  at  the  great  flour  riots  of 
Feb.  1.3,  1837,  in  which  Mr.  Eli  Hart's  large  ware- 
house was  broken  open  and  partially  depleted  of  its 
stock  of  flour  by  a  lawless  mob,  and  saw  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  Hon.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  have 
his  staff  of  office  and  authority  taken  from  him,  and 
he  himself  escorted  by  the  mob  from  the  field  of  their 
operations.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
building  in  which  the  great  and  disastrous  fire  of  Dec. 
16,  1835,  broke  out.  The  night  was  very  clear  and 
intensely  cold,  the  fire  raged  fiercely,  the  very  atmos- 
phere seeming  to  give  it  increased  vigor.  The  fire- 
engines  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  the  strength 
of  the  men  gave  out,  and  the  water  froze  in  the  hose. 
The  fire  was  left  almost  without  control  until  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. He  with  many  others  did  their  best  to  remove 
the  goods  from  the  stores  to  a  place  of  safety.  After 
prolonged  efforts  and  several  repeated  removals  the 
merchandise  was  piled  stories  high  in  Hanover  Square. 
Soon,  however,  they  beheld  with  sorrow  and  dismay 
the  flames  leap  the  street  and  quickly  consume  the 
evidence  of  their  prolonged  and  arduous  labors.  Mr. 
Lester  was  also  a  spectator  and  participant  as  well  in 
the  great  city's  jubilee  celebration  (1842),  commemo- 
rative of  the  introduction  of  that  inestimable  blessing, 
the  Croton  water,  into  the  city  of  New  York.  We  will 
pass  over  many  other  grand  as  well  as  sad  scenes  he 
has  witnessed,  and  merely  mention  the  imposing  civil 
and  military  procession  of  the  obsequies  of  the  last 
general  ofiicer  of  the  Revolution,  the  illustrious  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  on  June  26,  1834,  who  died  in 
France,  on  May  20th  of  the  same  year,  in  the  ninety- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  We  mention  also  the  solemn 
and  deeply  impressive  obsequies  of  our  much-beloved 
and  martyred  president,  the  Hon.  Abraliam  Lincoln. 
The  last  saddest  and,  if  possible,  most  lamented  be- 
reavement of  our  country  was  the  recent  occasion  of 
his  warehouse,  with  millions  of  others  through  the 
land,  being  draped  in  emblems  of  deepest  mourning, 
marking  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  a  deeply-stricken 
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people  at  the  irreparable  loss  to  our  country  of  their 
much-beloved  and  hoDOred  President,  James  A.  Gar- 
field, who  died  Sept.  19,  1881,  from  a  wound  received 
by  the  rullileas  hand  of  a  fanatical  yet  wicked  villain. 

Like  his  ancestors,  we  may  say  that  the  history  of  | 
Andrew  Lester  is  full  of  simple  greatness.  It  is  a  i 
narrative  colored  by  a  neutral  tint  of  stately  dignity, 
clear  in  its  purity,  bright  and  shining  in  its  Christian 
loveliness,  sharp  and  decisive  in  its  firmness  of  right 
purpose.  To  him  time  and  work  were  synonymous, 
and  work  meant  a  blessing  to  his  fellow-D)an.  No 
one  ever  exerted  a  better,  gentler,  or  happier  influ- 
ence. No  one  has  been  more  reverenced  and  loved 
by  those  who  know  him.  His  deeds  are  written  on 
the  papyrus  of  many  hearts,  and  on  the  tablets  of  the 
memory  of  his  family  and  friends  will  ever  be  en- 
graved "Amicus  humani  generis." 

His  personal  appearance  is  striking, — six  feet  in 
height,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  stately,  erect,  and  commanding;  a  genial 
face,  in  spite  of  the  firm  and  compressed  month, 
which  gives  to  strangers  an  idea  of  overt  sternness. 

Mr.  Lester  is  still  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  but 
spends  part  of  the  year  at  Woodside,  together  with 
his  family  and  friends,  improving  and  beautifying 
the  old  homestead.  Woodside  is  abont  five  miles  due 
south  of  Plainfield,  and  five  miles  east  of  Jewett  City. 
It  is  most  delightfully  elevated,  commanding  beau- 
tiful landscape  views  of  farms  and  farm-houses, 
churches,  and  villages  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  dis- 
tant hills,  long  stretches  of  undulating  color  of  vary- 
ing green  with  its  diflereut  seasons'  changes  making 
altogether  a  magnificent  and  extensive  panorama 
from  the  south  to  the  northwest.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  places  in  New  London  County. 

Henry  Lamed  Johnson  was  born  on  the  old 
Johnson  homestead,  in  Griswold  (a  view  of  which  is 
presented  in  this  work,  and  where  he  now  resides), 
Jan.  27, 1808.  He  is  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Ben- 
jamin Johnson,  the  first  settler  on  this  place.  The 
name  indicates  Scandinavian  extraction,  but  wliether 
Benjamin  was  an  emigrant,  what  place  he  came  from, 
even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  all  are  alike 
unknown.  He  was  a  weaver,  and  in  humble  circum- 
stances in  life.  He  loved  not  a  wandering  life,  and 
purchased  the  small  place  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  broad  acres  of  Deacon  Johnson.  Ben- 
jamin liad  one  son,  Stephen,  whether  more  is  un- 
known. This  Stephen,  born  about  1717,  became  a 
farmer,  and  also  worked  at  carpentering  and  bridge- 
building.  He  married  Mary  Kinne;  had  six  chil- 
dren,— Marcy,  Mary,  Euamy,  Esther,  Stephen  and 
Marcy  ;  lived  to  a  good  old  age;  was  known  as  "  Cap- 
tain," and  died  Nov.  13,  1803,  aged  nearly  eighty-six. 
His  wife  survived  \\\m,  dying  June  10,  1814,  in  her 
ninety-fourth  year.  Just  previous  to  her  death  she 
rode  on  horseback  to  Bozrah  from  her  home,  sixteen 
miles.  This  shows  the  wonderfn]  vitality  of  the 
women  of  that  day.    Her  mind  to  the  last  retained 


its  youthful  vigor  and  brightness.    She  was  a  very 
superior  woman,  one  of  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  a 
leader  in  religious  matters,  a  great  Christian  aid  to 
her  linsband  (a  godly  man)  and  lier  family,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  clergy.    None  of  their 
children  settled  in  Griswold  save  Stephen,  who  oc- 
cupied the  homestead.    He  was  born  June  29,  1748, 
was  a  farmer,  married  Elizabeth  Morgan,  had  bnt  one 
child,  Stephen  ^,  who  attained  maturity.  Stephen was 
a  God-fearing  man,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 
His  widow  married  one  Averill,  and  by  him  had 
several  children.    Stephen',  born  Dec.  5, 1771,  had  a 
good  common-school  and  academic  education,  became 
a  farmer  on  the  homestead,  and  enlarged  its  acreage. 
He  was  diligent  in  business,  of  a  quiet  and  reserved 
nature,  prudent  and  industrious,  successful  finan- 
cially; in  early  life  was  captain  of  militia,  and  for 
many  years  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Pachaug.    When  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
(at  Jewett  City)  was  organized  he  was  one  of  the 
constituent  members,  was  chosen  deacon  in  April, 
1825,  held  that  office  until  his  death.  May  16,  1854. 
His  religion  was  a  princip>le,  and,  nnactnated  by  ex- 
citement, he  was  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the  church, 
and  active  in  all  good  works.  One  of  his  former  pastors 
says  this  of  him,  "A  type  of  the  old  Puritan  stock, 
plain  in  dress  and  address,  not  given  to  much  talking, 
but  expressing  much  in  few  words.    At  one  time  he 
said  to  a  hired  man,  'We  must  get  up  the  hay  or  it 
will  be  caught  in  the  rain.'    He  answered,  '  Trust 
Providence,  Deacon.'  '  Providence  won't  rake  up  our 
hay  for  us.'    Having  been  'proved'  as  deacon  in  the 
old  church  of  North  Preston  (now  Griswold),  at  the 
organization  of  the  church  at  Jewett  City  (an  offshoot 
from  the  old  one)   he  was  chosen  deacon,  and  re- 
mained such  till  his  death.    At  bis  funeral  his  pastor 
chose,  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  text,  Psalm  xii.  1 : 
'  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.'  "   He  married 
Lydia  Larued  (born  in  Thompson,  Conn.),  Jan.  2, 
1800.   Their  children  not  dying  in  youth  were  Laura 
(deceased),  Stejdien*,  Henry  L.,  Mary  K.,  Daniel 
(deceased),    Sanford,  Lydia  L.  (deceaised).  Mrs. 
Johnson  died  July  22,  1843.    "She  was  a  faithful 
and  atfectionafe  wife  and  devoted  mother,  a  kind 
neighbor,  a  friend  of  the  poor  (to  whose  wants  she 
was  ever  ready  to  minister),  and  above  all,  and  crown- 
ing all,  she  was  an  bumble  and  exemplary  follower  of 
Christ.  Her  sickness,  though  painful,  was  brief.  She 
early  anticipated  its  fatal  issue,  hut  death  had  no- 
terrors  for  her.    She  calmly  waited  the  summons 
which  should  call  her  home.  The  evening  before  her 
death,  feeling  that  her  time  was  short,  she  left  mes- 
sages to  her  absent  children,  and  particularly  to  her 
son,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Bankok, 
Siam:  'Tell  Stephen  that  if  I  reach  the  New  Jeru- 
salem before  him,  I  trust  he  will  be  ripening  for  that 
happy  home.    I  think  I  have  been  strengthened  by 
his  prayers.'    Comforted  by  the  Saviour's  presence. 
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she  entered  the  dark  valley,  and  closing  her  eyes  upon  \ 
this  world,  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus."  i 

Henry  L.  Johnson  was  educated  at  common  schools,  i 
and  a  short  time  attended  Plainfield  Academy.  When  | 
about  eighteen  began  teaching  winter  terms  of  dis-  \ 
trict  school,  and  taught  nine  terms,  three  in  East  1 
Haddam,  the  others  in  close  proximity  to  his  home.  ; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Shipman  says  of  him,  "He  was  bred  a  j 
farmer,  and  has  never  seen  the  day  when  he  was  | 
tempted  to  change  his  calling.    In  this  he  has  shown 
his  good  sense,  for  he  never  could  have  changed  it  for  | 
a  more  honorable  or  useful  one.    By  patient  industry 
he  has  acquired  a  handsome  property,  given  all 
his  children  a  liberal  education,  carrying  his  eldest 
son  through  Yale  College.    He  has  always  been  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  fills,  and  perhaps  more  than 
fills,  his  father's  place  in  both  church  and  com- 
munity.   In  his  attendance  at  the  sanctuary,  occa- 
sional meetings,  and  during  the  week  his  example  is 
above  praise.    Living  two  miles  from  the  village,  his 
has  been  the  least  vacant  seat  at  the  weekly  confer- 
ence and  prayer-meeting.    In  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance— yes,  total  abstinence — he  has  battled  from  the 
beginning.    True  as  steel  to  his  principles,  he  will 
war  unsparingly  against  the  rum  traffic,  both  by 
moral  suasion  and  legal  prohibition,  and,  never  re- 
linquishing the  fray,  he  will  die  fighting,  if  he  does 
not  live  to  swell  the  shout  of  victory.    He  has  been 
more  than  once  our  honored  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  though  he  has  left  most  of  the 
talking  to  the  lawyers,  he  has  always  been  in  his 
place  when  voting  was  to  be  done.    It  is  hoped  that 
his  life  may  be  long  spared,  for  we  feel  we  can  illy 
spare  him  from  our  community." 

Mr.  Johnson  married.  May  14,  1834,  Almira  D., 
daughter  of  Welcome  A.  and  Martha  (Hull)  Browning. 
Their  children  were  Martha  H.,  born  April  20,  1835 
(Mrs.  R.  K.  Mathewson,  deceased).  Her  daughter 
Myra  married  George  Ross,  lives  in  Lisbon,  and  has 
one  child,  Katie.  Henry  L.,  born  July  11,  1837,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  successful  banker  in 
New  York  City.  He  has  two  sons,  Leeds  and  Larned. 
Almira  (died  young);  Isabella,  born  Jan.  23,  1842, 
married  George  Tyler,  has  six  children,— Frank, 
Frederick,  Katie,  Lucius,  Charles,  Florence;  Lydia 
(died  young);  Stephen  (died  young);  Welcome  B., 
a  manufacturer  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  two  sons, 
Ralph  B.  and  Frank  B.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  July  24, 
1865,  aged  fifty-two.  Mr.  Johnson  married,  Sept.  8, 
1869,  Amelia  H.  Perry.  She  died  Sept.  16,  1877. 
His  present  wife,  Nancy  Wason,  was  a  native  of 
New  Boston,  N.  H.,  and  married  Mr.  Johnson,  Oct. 
28,  1878. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  selectman,  etc.;  has  repre- 
sented Griswold  two  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  but 
his  chief  labor  and  love  have  been  in  connection  with 
his  church,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1829,  and  deacon  since  September,  1854.    He  is  a 


representative  farmer,  and  enjoys  universal  esteem  in 
his  community. 

Hon.  B.  F.  BiUings. — William  Billings  came  from 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he 
purchased  land  and  remained  until  the  time  of  his 

death.    He  married  Mary  ,  Feb.  5,  1658,  and 

his  will  shows  that  he  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
Ebenezer'  was  one.  This  Ebenezer*,  March  1,  1680, 
married  Anna  Comstock.  To  them  were  born  ten 
children;  one,  also  named  Ebenezer'',  married,  April 
2,  1706,  Phcebia  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and 
Phoebia  Denison,  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  George 
and  Ann  Borodcl  Denison.  They  had  eleven  children, 
the  third  one  of  whom  was  born  March  20,  1711,  and 
received  the  name  of  Ebenezer.  On  Nov.  20,  1733, 
this  Ebenezer  Billings^,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  married  Mary  Noyes,  and 
had  eight  children.  Sanford,  the  second  child,  was 
born  April  1,  1736,  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Revolution,  and  on  24th  of  January,  1760,  married 
Lucy  Geer.  By  this  marriage  there  were  eleven  chil- 
dren. Gilbert,  the  fifth  child,  was  born  Nov.  25, 1768, 
was  reared  a  farmer.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old  went  to  sea,  became  captain,  and  led  a  marine  life 
till  after  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable property.  On  retiring  he  settled  in  North 
Stonington  and  became  a  farmer.  He  was  quiet  and 
reserved  in  manner,  yet  a  very  agreeable  social  com- 
panion. He  represented  North  Stonington  twice  in- 
the  General  Assembly,  also  represented  Griswold  one 
term  in  same  body,  and  was  a  man  of  mark  among  his 
townsmen,  holding  various  other  positions  of  trust. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Federal  and  a  Whig.    He  was 
Congregational  in  religious  belief   He  married  Lucy 
I  (born  1770,  died  Dec.  16,  1854),  daughter  of  John 
I  Swan,  in  1792.  They  had  children, — Sandford,  Lucy, 
I  Lucy^,  Robert,  Joseph,  George,  Horatio  N.,  John, 
I  Benjamin  F.,  Mary.  He  died  May  1, 1856.  Benjamin 
1  F.  was  four  years  old  when  his  father  moved  to  Gris- 
j  wold.  Received  his  education  at  common  and  private 
I  schools,  at  which  be  was  a  diligent  student;  was 
brought  up  as  a  farmer,  to  which  avocation  he  has 
always  adhered,  but  in  connection  therewith  he  has 
been  a  successful  and  highly  valued  teacher.  Com- 
mencing to  teach  winter  terms  of  school  when  about 
'  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  taught  probably  twenty-five 
!  terms  in  all,  one  of  them  in  Delaware, 
i     Mr.  Billings  remained  witL  his  father,  in  care  of  the 
;  homestead  in  Griswold,  and  married,  Dec.  28,  1834, 
•  A  nn  P.,  daughter  of  Luther  Palmer,  of  North  Ston- 
'  ington.    She  died  Oct.  23,  1866.    Their  children  are 
Ann  S.,  who  married,  first,  Harris  Boardman,  and  had 
I  three  boys  ;  second,  Dr.  Henry  Carpenter,  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.;  James  F.,  now  of  Kansas;  Mary  P.,  mar- 
ried C.  C.  Palmer,  of  North  Stonington,  and  lives 
now  in  Pawtucket;  Lucius  N.,  of  Mass.achusetts ; 
!  and  Arthur  G.,  who  remains  with  his  father  on  the 
j  old  homestead.    Mr.  Billings  married  Mrs.  Abby  J. 
I  (Starkweather)  Stewart,  Feb.  12,  1868.    She  was  a 
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daughter  of  John  Starkweather,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Hon.  H.  II.  Starkweather. 

Mr.  Billings  has  passed  his  life  in  Griswold,  ex- 
cepting eight  years  when  he  was  a  resident  of  North 
Stoningtou.  He  has  held  many  and  prominent  public 
positions,  was  selectman  several  terms,  and  during  the 
entire  Rebellion  period,  when  many  difficult  ques- 
tions requiring  great  care  and  judgment  were  to  be 
decided  by  those  holding  that  office.  He  represented 
Griswold  in  the  State  Legislatures  of  1846  and  18-52, 
and  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District  in  the  State  Senate 
in  1856.  During  his  residence  in  North  Stoningtou  he 
represented  that  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1873-74, 
and  was  first  selectman  when  he  returned  to  Griswold 
in  1880.  In  politics  he  has  stanchly  adhered  to  the 
Whig  and  Republican  parties.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  for  many  years,  and  for 
several  years  has  held  the  honored  position  of  deacon. 
He  has  all  his  life  been  an  active,  liberal,  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  a  devoted  and  earnest  Christian,  an 
afiectionate  husband  and  father,  and  as  he  goes  down 
to  the  twilight  of  life  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Samuel  Geer  was  bom  in  Preston,  Conn.,  Nov.  30, 
1788.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Wheeler  and  Sally  (Den- 
ison)  Geer,  and  grandson  of  Ebeuezer,  who  was  son 
of  Robert  Geer,  whose  father,  George,  was  the  origi- 
nal emigrant.    [For  full  history  of  Geer  family,  see 
•biography  of  Erastus  Geer,  Lebanon.]  He  was  reared 
a  farmer;  removed,  with  his  father,  two  brothers,  and 
two  sisters,  to  Griswold;  purchased  a  tract  of  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  of  a  Mr.  Rose,  on  what  is 
still  known  as  "Geer  Hill."    It  was  an  early  age  for 
him  to  commence  a  farmer's  life,  but  he  was  success- 
ful,' and  when  thirty  years  of  age  married,  Oct.  3, 
1820,  Anna,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (Stanton) 
Geer,  of  Ledyard,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Eben- 
ezer  who  was  grandfather  of  Samuel.    She  was  bom 
Aug.  12,  1794.    They  commenced  their  married  life  | 
in  Preston,  where  their  three  daughters,  Mary,  Pru-  ; 
dence  Aun,  and  Lucy  Emma,  were  born.   After  eight  ■ 
years'  residence  in  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geer  moved  \ 
back  to  Mr.  Geer's  old  home  in  Griswold,  and  there,  I 
after  fifty-six  years  of  happy  and  quiet  married  life,  | 
he  died,  Feb.  27,  1877,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-  \ 
eight  years.    Mrs.  Geer  survives  him,  and  is  now  in  i 
her  eighty-eighth  year.    Mr.  Geer  was  always  a  far-  ; 
mer,  and  an  excellent  one,  enjoying  the  reputation  I 
of  being  one  of  the  best  in  town,  and  accumulated  a  | 
competency.   In  his  social  and  family  relations  he 
was  kind  and  affectionate;  in  his  busin ass  prudent, 
economical,  thoroughly  honest,  and  very  active.  As 
a  father  he  was  indulgent;  as  a  Christian  he  was 
earnest  and  sincere,  giving  evidence  of  both  those 
qualities  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  supported 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

At  his  death  he  probably  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  selectman,  and  held  various  other 
town  offices,  discharging  these  duties  in  the  same  quiet,  ^ 


1  thorough  business  way  in  which  his  own  personal 
:  affairs  were  conducted.    He  was  a  pronounced  Whig 
'  and  Republican  in  politics.   Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geer 
I  were  for  many  years  members  of  the  First  Congrega- 
i  tional  (Pachang)  Chnrch  of  Griswold.    Their  daugh- 
\  ter  Prudence  married  Moses  E.  Norman,  of  Ledyard, 
;  and  had  two  children,  Samuel  G.  and  Hannah  A. 
1  The  latter,  a  lovely  and  estimable  girl,  died  May  14, 
i  1881,  aged  eighteen  years  and  two  months.  Lucy 
i  married  Erastus  Kinne,  of  Plainfield,  Conn. 
I     David  Austin  Geer. — On  the  laud  once  occupied 
j  by  those  famed  Mohegan  chiefs,  Uncas  and  Owaneco, 
i  and  by  them  granted  to  his  ancestors, — a  most  beauti- 
ful tract  of  land,  a  view  of  a  portion  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  this  history, — resides  David  Austin  G«er. 
He  was  born  Aug.  17,  1824,  on  the  place  where  he 
now  resides.    He  was  third  son  of  Elijah  D.  and  Dor- 
othy Geer.    Elijah  was  son  of  John  Wheeler  Geer, 
and  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  son  of  Robert, 
eighth  child  of  George,  the  emigrant.    (For  full  his- 
tory of  Geer  family,  see  biography  of  Erastus  Geer, 
Lebanon.) 

Mr.  Geer  had  common-school  advantages  for  edu- 
cation, which  were  diligently  used,  supplemented  by 
a  short  attendance  at  high  school.  He  commenced 
teaching  winter  terms  of  district  school  when  about 
twenty-one,  and  acquitted  himself  creditably  as  a 
teacher  during  the  four  terms  which  he  taught.  But 
farming  has  been  his  life's  work.  He  was  bred  a 
farmer,  and  thoroughly  and  well  was  he  trained  in 
the  principles  and  details  of  practical  agriculture. 
From  the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  10,  1848,  he  has 
carried  on  the  old  homestead  farm,  and  to-day  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  farmer  in  town.  He 
has  taken  pride  in  his  calling,  kept  his  place  neat  and 
trim,  cleaned  out  the  fence-corners,  taken  cords  of 
material  for  his  good  stone  walls  from  fields  now  clear 
as  prairie-land,  and  is,  as  he  Avell  may  be,  proud  of  as 
clean-kept  a  farm  as  can  be  found  for  many  miles. 
Plain  and  simple  in  his  habits,  but  successful  in  his 
business,  he  is  a  careful,  painstaking,  industrious  man. 

Neither  caring  for  nor  willing  to  accept  office,  Mr. 
Geer  has  preferred  to  attend  to  his  own  business  rather 
than  see  that  neglected  while  he  worked  for  the  public. 
He  is  possessed  of  a  warm  social  nature,  his  family 
circle  is  a  pleasant  and  afiectionate  one,  and  he  enjoys 
the  esteem  of  the  community  as  a  man  of  unassuming 
yet  solid  worth.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  (Pachaug)  Church 
of  Griswold.  He  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
three  of  his  sons  now  members  of  the  same  church. 
In  church  he  accepts  office  as  a  duty ;  has  served  on 
various  committees,  and  is  church  treasurer.  He 
married,  Sept.  15,  1857,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Leonard  and  Laura  Johnson,  his  wife.  Their 
children  are  Albert  S.,  Edward  A.,  Henry  D.,  and 
Joseph  T.,  all  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising young  men  of  good  habits. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Geer  is  pronounced  in  favor  of  all 
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things — in  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  social  circle  and  ; 
community — which  advance  honesty,  sobriety ,  and  the 
education,  improvement,  and  elevation  of  humanity,  \ 
the  betterment  of  his  town,  and  the  pleasing  charms  ■ 
of  the    old  Geer  home."  j 

James  C.  Lord,— The  Lord  family  is  an  early  and  | 
proud  New  England  one,  the  first  American  ancestor 
coming  from  England  at  an  early  date.    The  first  one  ' 
settling  in  Griswold  was  a  Congregational  clergyman 
named  Hezekiah.  He  was  settled  pastor  of  the  North 
Society  of  Preston,  and  lived  where  B.  Campbell  now  ' 
(1881)  resides.    He  had  numerous  children,  one  of 
whom,  James,  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  North  Dis-  : 
trict  of  Preston.   Another  son  was  Elias,  grandfather 
of  James  C.    He  died  young,  about  the  time  of  the  ■ 
Revolution,  and  left  four  children, — Joseph,  Zerviah  : 
(Mrs.  A.  Benham),  James,  and  Elias.     He  was  a  : 
farmer  on  part  of  the  old  homestead,  and  his  wife,  I 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  JIary  Coit,  was  ; 
also  of  an  old  family.    His  son  James  was  born  in 
1760,  in  Preston.    By  the  death  of  Elias  and  the  I 
consequent  sale  of  his  property,  of  which  pay  was  ! 
taken  in  Continental  currency,  which  rapidly  depre- 
ciated, his  family  were  reduced  to  poor  circumstances 
and  the  children  were  scattered.    James  went  to  live 
with  Gren.  John  Tyler  (who  married  hia  grandmother),  i 
and  remained  with  him  from  the  age  of  two  years  to 
that  of  forty-six.    He  was  reared  a  farmer,  and  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  was  injured  so  as  to  inca- 
pacitate him  from  labor  on  the  farm,  and  his  hair  was 
turned  white  by  a  fever.    On  partially  regaining  his  \ 
health  he  became  a  surveyor,  and  went  to  Western  : 
New  York,  several  times  surveying  roads  in  the  then 
wilderness  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Genesee  Valleys. 
He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  and  Mehitiibel 
Coit,  and  had  two  children,  James  Coit  and  Elias. 
He  purchased  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son  ' 
James  and  descendants  about  1803,  and  was  there- 
after a  farmer.   He  was  much  beloved  for  his  sterling  \ 
honesty  and  worth,  and  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  ways. 
He  held  the  (at  that  time)  very  responsible  office  of 
constable  and  collector  of  Preston  for  fourteen  years. 
Both  him.=ielf  and  wife  were  for  years  members  of  the  ' 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Preston  (North  So- 
ciety).   He  was  successful  in  business,  and  died  sud- 
denly, Dec.  22, 184o,  at  the  hale  old  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  wife  survived  him,  dying  five  years  later,  also  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 

James  C.  Lord  was  born  Feb.  23,  1807,  on  the 
farm  where  he  now,  in  the  closing  years  of  an  un- 
usually long  and  active  life,  yet  lives.  He  had  a  com- 
mon-school education,  supplemented  by  a  term  at 
Plainfield  Academy.  He  has  always  been  a  hard- 
working, intelligent,  successful  farmer,  giving  his  j 
personal  attention  to  his  business,  and  by  his  judicious 
care,  diligence,  and  economy  has  amassed  a  hand- 
some competency.  All  of  the  buildings,  numerous  as 
they  are,  on  the  place  Mr.  Lord  has  constructed  him- 
self.   He  married,  Feb.  14,  1838,  Betsey,  daughter  ' 


of  John  and  Betsey  (Clift)  Prentice.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Amos  Clift,  and  grandmother,  J\Iary 
Coit.  John  Prentice  was  son  of  Eleazer  and  Sarah 
Stanton,  all  of  Preston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  have 
had  only  two  children  who  attained  maturity, — Elias 
and  Lydia  Coit.  Elias  married  Mary  Rathbun,  and 
lives  in  the  old  home  of  his  father,  a  view  of  which 
is  presented  on  another  page.  Elias  has  two  chil- 
dren,— Willie  and  Charlie.  Lydia  married  Elisha 
Harris,  now  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord 
have  lived  in  family  relations  forty-three  years,  and 
for  years  have  been  consistent  members  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Griswold.  Mr.  Lord  has 
never  accepted  any  church,  elective,  ay-pointive,  or 
fiduciary  office,  and  devotes  to-day  as  much  time  to 
his  business  in  his  hale  old  age  as  in  the  days  of  early 
manhood. 

Bonaparte  Campbell  was  born  in  Voluntown,  then 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1801.  His  great- 
grandfather came  from  Scotland  a  young  man,  mar- 
ried, and  had  children,  one  of  whom,  James,  born 
about  1725,  was  a  resident  of  Voluntown,  a  farmer, 
married  Dinah  McMain,  and  had  three  sons — Allen, 
James,  and  John — and  several  daughters.  He  was  an 
industrious,  economical  man,  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness, as  those  days  went,  lived  comfortably,  and  given 
to  hospitality.  Both  he  and  his  wife  belonged  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  served  their  day  and  genera- 
tion well.  He  died  about  1810.  His  wife  survived 
him  a  few  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Dr. 
Allen  Campbell,  their  son,  was  born  in  Voluntown, 
about  1749,  received  a  good  common-school  education, 
studied  medicine  with  that  skillful  physician.  Dr.  Per- 
kins, of  Plainfield,  and  in  the  Revolution  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  colonial  service,  and  was  with  Gen. 
Sullivan's  army  at  the  battle  of  Newport,  R.  I.  After 
the  war  he  established  himself  in  a  professional  prac- 
tice in  Voluntown,  which  became  large  and  lucrative. 
In  this  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  6,  1829, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  was  social  and 
genial,  very  popular,  not  only  of  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  often  called  to  fill  positions  of  honor  and 
trust;  represented  Voluntown  in  the  Sta,te  Legislature, 
was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  noted  for  the  number  of 
marriages  he  performed;  held  at  various  times  all  im- 
portant offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  was  a  de- 
vout Presbyterian,  and  at  one  time  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ezra  Kinne, 
of  Preston,  now  Griswold.  She  was  born  in  1759,  and 
died  in  1834,  aged  seventy-five.  Their  children  were 
John,  Sarah,  Rowcna,  Lucinda,  Harvey,  Ezra,  Daniel 
Lee,  Bonaparte,  Alpha  R.  They  mostly  settled  in 
Voluntown. 

Bonaparte  was  born  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
in  the  height  of  his  remarkable  career,  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, an  ardent  admirer  of  the  French  general,  called 
the  young  lad  in  sport  Bonaparte,  and  it  finally  be- 
came fixed  on  him  as  his  name.  He  was  brought  up 
a  farmer  on  his  father's  farm,  had  common-school  edu- 
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cation,  remained  at  home  till  he  was  eighteen,  when, 
Nov.  11,  1819,  he  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Nathan  Brown,  a  sea-captain  of  North  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Of  their  children  only  fi^ve — Allen  B.,  John  L.  (de- 
ceased), Sarah  E.  (Mrs.  B.  H.  Browning),  James  H., 
and  Napoleon  B. — attained  maturity.  All  were  born 
in  Voluntown  but  James,  who  was  boi'n  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Campbell  died  in  181G.  Mr. 
Campbell  resided  in  Voluntown  until  1826,  when  he 
removed  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived 
until  1856,  then  returning  to  Connecticut,  he  bought 
the  old  Lord  place  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  in 
Griswold,  and  that  has  been  his  home  ever  since. 
He  married  Mrs.  Maria  Cook  Campbell  in  1847,  and 
after  her  death  in  1869  he  has  lived  with  his  son  Allen, 
who  is  joint  owner  with  him  now  of  the  old  homestead. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  worthy  and  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  politics  a 
Whig  and  Republican.  He  has  been  first  selectman  for 
many  years,  justice  both  in  Griswold  and  Voluntown, 
and  has  represented  Griswold  in  the  State  Legislature. 
He  has  ever  been  a  quiet,  industrious,  unassuming 
man,  amiable  and  pleasing  in  his  ways,  and  noted  for 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Beriah.  Hopkins  Browning,  son  of  Avery  and 
Mary  (Arnold)  Browning,  was  horn  in  Exeter,  R.  I., 
Sept.  13,  1S19.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  William 
Browning,  the  emigrant,  of  whom  or  Sarah,  his  wife, 
nothing  is  known  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death.  They 
are  first  known  as  residing  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
Whether  they  came  from  England  or  not  is  only  to 
be  surmised.  Before  this  time,  in  1655,  Nathaniel 
Browning  appears  o]»  the  roll  of  freemen  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  soon  after,  William  Browning.  William 
had  five  children, — Samuel,  William  (2),  John  (1), 
Hannah,  and  Sarah.  Of  these,  only  the  descend- 
ants of  William  and  John  can  be  traced.  Samuel 
is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  South  Kingston,  but 
nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him.  John  Browning 
(1)  married  Anna  Hazard.  They  had  ten  children, 
of  whom  John  (2),  born  Nov.  15,  1742,  was  grand- 
father to  Beriah  H.  He  was  married  three  times, 
and  had  children,— Jedediah  and  John  by  first  wife, 
Mary  Davis.  By  second  wife,  Eunice  Williams,  he 
had  seven  children, — George,  Mary,  Eunice,  Avery, 
Anne,  Jesse,  George  W.  By  third  wife,  Elizabeth 
Boss,  he  had  no  children.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1832. 
He  was  a  good  type  of  a  portly  English  farmer  and 
"  squire,"  held  all  prominent  town  offices  and  various 
positions  of  trust,  owned  a  large  tract  of  land,  never 
labored  himself,  but  gave  his  personal  superintend- 
ence to  all  branches  of  his  extensive  farming  interests; 
was  a  genial  man,  fond  of  conversation,  of  great  con- 
viviality, entertained  hospitably,  and  died  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  It  was  his  usual  practice  in  hot 
weather  to  leave  all  outside  doors  open  on  retiring, 
and  never  was  troubled  by  thieves  or  robbers. 

Avery  Browning  was  born  Feb.  8,  1786,  in  Exeter, 
R.  I.;  remained  with  his  father  and  became  a  farmer  • 


married  IMary  Arnold,  July  17,  1808.  She  was  born 
June  8,  1796,  died  June  22,  1879.  Their  children 
were  Arnold  (deceased),  Hiram,  Beriah  H.,  and 
Eunice  W.  (deceased).  Avery  Browning  was  an 
active  farmer,  successful  in  his  avocation  ;  was  much 
in  public  affairs,  was  representative,  held  all  town 
offices ;  on  the  passage  of  the  free-school  law  dis- 
tricted the  town  into  school  districts;  was  called  to 
draw  many  legal  instruments,  which  were  carried  into 
the  highest  courts  and  never  broken.  In  March,  1834, 
lie  purchased  a  farm  in  Griswold ;  after  residing  there 
several  years  sold  out  and  went  to  Preston,  after- 
wards to  Norw'ich,  and  was  living  there  when  he  died, 
May  9,  1865.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Baptist. 
Coming  of  good  Democratic  stock,  he  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  the  same  principles  during  his  life. 

B.  H.  Browning  lived  with  his  father  until  of  age, 
and  for  two  years  was  roving  around,  peddling,  etc. 
Nov.  21,  1842,  he  married  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Bonaparte  Campbell,  and  started  in  trade  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Brooklyn,  Conn.  In  1845  he  went  out  of 
trade,  removed  to  Griswold,  and  became  a  farmer.  In 
1850  he  moved  to  his  father's  farm  on  Plain  Hill,  in 
Norwich,  and  subsequently  purcha.sed  the  farm,  his 
father  moving  on  to  the  street,  where  he  stayed  three 
years,  then  returned  and  boarded  with  Beriah  until 
he  died.  In  1866,  Mr.  Browning  sold  out  his  Nor- 
wich property  and  moved  to  Griswold,  purchasing  the 
beautiful  place  where  he  now  resides.  His  children 
are  Joseph  B.,  a  physician  in  Havana,  111.;  Frank 
(deceased) ;  Lucinda  (deceased) ;  Sarah  E.  (Mrs. 
Simon  Brewster) ;  Mattie,  Nellie,  Arba,  Mary  A., 
and  Ralph.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  active  Democrat, 
prominent  in  politics  and  public  affairs ;  was  ap- 
pointed justice  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  has 
ever  since  been  in  some  public  position.  He  has  set- 
tled several  important  and  diflScult  estates,  one  in- 
volving forty  thousand  dollars  ;  represented  Griswold 
in  State  Legislature  in  1873.  In  a  strong  Republican 
town  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He 
has  been  selectman  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
1878  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Convention  for  the  Eighth  District  of  Connecticut  as 
senator  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  nomination  he 
declined.  He  has  been  many  times  on  grand  jury, 
and  was  foreman  of  the  jury  in  the  famous  trial  of 
Mrs.  Cobb  for  murder.  He  is  always  active  in  all 
things  tending  to  elevate,  improve,  or  educate  man- 
kind, and  is  especially  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  his  town,  and  is  one  of  Griswold's  leading  citizens. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.. 
GROTON.i 

Early  History.— The  town  of  Groton,''  originally  a 
part  of  the  town  of  New  London,  was  of  ample  area, 
embracing,  as  it  did,  all  the  territory  of  the  latter 


•  By  WiUiam  H.  Potter. 
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town  lying  east  of  the  Thames  River  as  far  as  the  ; 
Mystic  River  and  its  Lantern  Hill  tributaries,  and  ! 
from  the  Sound  to  the  Preston  line,  north  of  the 
Poquetanock,  measuring  north  and  south  about  four- 
teen miles,  and  east  and  west  an  average  of  over  six 
miles,  giving  an  area  of  fiill  eighty  square  miles.    At  | 
the  time  of  the  separation  from  New  London,  A.D.  \ 
1705,  these  dimensions  were  confirmed  and  continued 
till  the  town  of  Ledyard  was  incorporated  in  1836. 
That  town  took  off  the  larger  part  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  North  Parish,  but  leaving  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Groton  a  compact,  well-defined  boundary,  | 
and  an  area  of  probably  about  thirty-five  square  ! 
miles.    It  is  noticeable  that  when  New  London  had  ; 
land  to  alienate  she  did  it  on  a  generous  scale,  as  wit-  \ 
ness  her  Waterford  territory,  as  well  as  all  of  Groton ;  | 
but  when  it  came  to  the  alienation  of  water-rights  i 
she  discovered  a  weakness  for  the  beautiful  river  and  ; 
harbor,  which  she  has  retained  within  her  limits  from  [ 
shore  to  shore,  and  from  Brewster's  Neck  to  the  sea.  \ 
The  hills  of  this  eastern  part  of  New  London,  now  j 
Groton,  on  either  border,  and  its  plains  in  the  middle 
portion  form  a  striking  feature  of  its  topography,  i 
Groton  Heights  on  the  west  and  Pequot  Hill  on  the  j 
east,  with  an  expanse  of  table-land  in  the  interior,  ter-  i 
minating  in  Poquonnoc  plains,  in  the  southern  part  ; 
and  Preston  plains  on  the  north,  with  a  hilly  barrier  ■ 
between  them,  and  in  the  northern  part,  on  both  sides  : 
of  the  plain,  high  hills  and  deep  but  fertile  valleys 
well  watered  predominate,  all  forming  a  picturesque  \ 
and  rather  attractive  picture.    Besides  the  two  border  j 
streams,  the  Thames  and  the  Mystic,  there  is  Poquon-  j 
nock  River,  flowing  south  into  the  Sound,  dividing 
Poquonnoc  plain,  and  Poquetanoc  River,  flowing 
west  into  the  Thames,  the  latter  at  that  early  day 
being  called  Pequot  River.    These  are  mere  inlets  of 
the  sea,  but  they  each  have  their  tributaries  of  spark- 
ling brooks  and  rivulets,  and  skirting  these,  and  ex- 
tending over  its  stony  hillsides,  are  numerous  farms  j 
and  hamlets.    The  soil  is  in  general  inferior,  but  \ 
towards  the  sea  and  on  some  of  its  river-banks  it  is  | 
fertile.     Within  its  bosom  Groton  has  quarries  of  : 
pure  granite,  then  almost  unknown  and  quite  unap-  | 
preciated,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  ; 
hereafter.  \ 
But  let  us  now  refer  to  its  first  settlement.    The  | 
Morgans  and  the  Averys  purchased  or  received  grants  j 
of  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames  River,  in 
what  was,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Groton,  but  then  called  New  Lon- 
don East  Side.    Perhaps  a  year  or  two  earlier,  cer-  [ 
tainly  as  early  as  1651,  grants  were  made  at  Mystic,  ; 
and  as  early  as  1653  Messrs.  Robert  Burrows,  John  | 
Packer,  and  Robert  Park  removed  their  families  to  ! 
the  banks  of  the  Mystic  and  occupied  their  posses-  | 
sions.    Burrows  kept  the  ferry  over  Mystic  River. 
Two  years  later  Carey  Latham  was  domiciled  at  Groton 
Bank  and  kept  the  ferry  over  the  Thames,  having  se- 
cured its  franchise  for  fifty  years  from  March  25, 1655. 


The  highways  across  the  settlement  from  Groton 
Bank  to  Mystic  River,^  running  through  Poquonnoc, 
was  laid  out  in  December,  1652,  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  between  the  mother-settlement  at 
New  London  and  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  East 
Side,  but  beyond  Fort  Hill  it  remained  a  mere  pent- 
way  until  1709,  when  the  new  town  had  it  opened  and 
worked  through  as  one  of  the  town's  highways. 

After  the  first  few  settlers  came  we  find  that  the 
Fish  family  settled  north  of  the  Burrowses,  on  Mys- 
tic River,  their  lands  running  over  Pequot  Hill  west- 
ward, as  early  as  1655.  The  Allyns  settled  in  North 
Groton  (since  Ledyard)  as  early  as  1656,  while  the 
Bennetts,  Culvers,  Baileys,  Chesters,  Geres,  and  Starrs 
all  became  permanent  settlers  within  ten  years  from 
the  first  settlers,  embracing  portions  of  Poquonnoc, 
Groton  Bank,  and  the  territory  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Poquetanock.  Then  Lower 
Mystic,  or  Mystic  River, — Noank  Neck,  as  it  was  called, 
— and  a  tract  west  of  Lantern  Hill  was  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  remnant  of  the  straggling  Pequots,  whose 
power  had  been  so  signally  overthrown  in  1637,  some 
fourteen  years  before  the  settlement  of  Groton. 

It  was  not  till  A.D.  1667  that  Cassinamon's  party 
of  Pequots,  the  feeble  representatives  of  that  once 
powerful  nation,  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  Hartford  from  Noank  to  their  new  res- 
ervation, called  Mashantuxet,  in  North  Groton,  where 
they  have  maintained  their  distinctive  tribal  relation, 
under  commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  the  present  time.  They  laid  it  much  to 
heart,  and  loud  were  their  lamentations  when  they 
were  removed  from  their  old  haunts,  first  at  Mystic, 
and  afterwards  at  Noank.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
white  settlers  treated  them  with  marked  kindness, 
and  allowed  them  to  visit  their  former  homes  at  pleas- 
ure, to  gather  shell-fish  and  tautog,  and  to  add  the 
material  for  succotash  from  their  gardens.  A  week 
thus  spent  by  the  sea-shore  in  a  temporary  wigwam 
or  some  outhouse  of  their  white  supplanters  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  seemed  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  poor  Indians,  whilst  the  kindness  of  the 
pale-faces  was  rarely  if  ever  repaid  by  ingratitude. 
We  leave  the  history  of  the  Pequots  and  their  over- 
throw for  a  separate  sketch,  and  only  add  that  Groton 
was  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  scene  of  the  overthrow 
of  a  people  in  which  not  only  Connecticut  but  all 
New  England  had  a  deep  interest.  The  field  of  blood 
and  fire,  when  five  hundred  of  them  perished  by  the 
swords  and  torches  of  Maj.  Mason  and  his  army,  on 
a  fair  morning  in  May,  1637,  on  the  summit  of  Pe- 
quot Hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  placid  Mystic, 
is  still  pointed  out,  and  has  been  designated  as  the 
sito  of  a  monument  properly  commemorating  an 
event  which  formed  a  crisis  in  the  settlement  of  New 
England.  The  owners  of  the  spot,  Messrs.  Horace 
and  Edmund  Clift,  of  Mystic  River,  have  generously 
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donated  the  land  on  this  beautiful  summit,  and  the 
year  1887,  just  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
overthrow  of  Bassacus  and  his  stalwart  warriors,  has 
been  by  many  designated  as  the  time  for  erecting  this 
memorial,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  London 
County  Historical  Society. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Fish  and 
Burrows  families,  who  by  purchase  or  hind  grants  first 
occupied  the  hill  and  region  where  the  Pequot  battle 
was  fought  so  long  ago,  are  still  largely  its  proprietors, 
their  lands  having  been  transmitted  by  succession, 
without  recourse  to  deeds,  to  the  present  time,  as  the 
records  of  the  Probate  Court  will  show.  The  Avery, 
Packer,  Allyn,  and  3Iorgan  lands  and  others  have 
been  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  A  part  of  the 
unique-looking  house  and  the  farm  now  (1881)  owned 
and  occupied  by  our  town  clerk,  James  D.  Avery, 
Esq..  of  Poquonuock,  is  the  same  house  which  was  built 
and  occupied  by  the  first  settler,  Capt.  James  Avery, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  house 
having  been  built  in  1652. 

In  addition  to  the  early  families  which  settled  Gro- 
ton  already  named,  we  may  add  those  of  John  Spicer, 
two  families  of  Smith, — Nehemiah  and  the  well-known 
John, —  John  Bennett,  Edmund  Fanning,  Edward 
Culver,  branches  of  the  Gallups,  Stantons,  and  Wil- 
liams families,  Anthony  Ashbey,  Walter  Buddington, 
1679;  Josiah  Haines,  1696;  Deacon  John  Seabury 
and  William  Walworth,  1690;  and  John  Davie,  1692. 
These  settlers  continued  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  New  London,  and  there  with 
great  regularity  at  first  they  returned  to  worship  on 
Sundays.  Several  of  them  continued  to  he  honored 
by  New  London  as  town  officers, — selectmen,  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  etc., — and  as  deputies  to  the 
General  Court.  They  also  retained  their  influence 
and  honors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  hore  their 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  mother- 
town. 

This  new  settlement  par  excellence  occupied  Indian 
fighting-ground,  and  when  King  Philip's  war  broke 
out  (1675)  its  active  sons  seemed  to  spring  in.stinct- 
ively  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Their  promptness  and 
energy  command  admiration.  In  looking  over  the 
list  of  volunteers  we  are  struck  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  familiar  family  names  of  Avery,  thrice  repeated, 
Morgan  twice,  Colver  thrice,  Fanning  thrice,  Bill, 
Stark,  Watrous,  Packer  twice,  Park  twice.  Spier,  Gal- 
lup, Billings  twice,  Larrahee,  Fish,  and  Latham. 
Their  work  accomplished,  they  returned  to  their  peace- 
ful avocations. 

But  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  begin  to  see  among  the  East  Side  scttlere 
greater  self-reliance,  more  independence,  and  an 
openly-expressed  desire  to  he  a  separate  township. 

Their  meeting-house  at  Centre  Groton,  then  just 
passably  completed,  and  their  Central  Public  School, 
at  the  same  place,  under  Master  Barnard,  were  evi- 
dences of  the  coming  ecclesiastical  and  civic  iude- 


pendence.  Their  idea  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  Four  Corners,  sometimes  called  Poquon- 
nock  (upper),  or,  as  it  is  called  of  late  years,  from  its 
post-office.  Centre  Groton,  to  bind  together  the  settlers 
of  the  northern  and  southern,  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  settlement  on  the  East  Side  in  a  con- 
venient centre,  which  possibly  might  be,  as  they  hoped, 
a  populous  village.  The  location  was  well  calculated 
for  it.  It  was  a  spacious  plain,  accessible  &om  all 
sides,  except  where  the  rugged  spurs  of  Candlewood 
Hill  frowned  upon  it  from  the  east.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  dreams  of  the  sturdy  pioneers, 
the  population  mostly  clustered  around  the  borders  of 
the  town  instead  of  the  centre. 

The  name  of  the  new  town  seems  to  have  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  but  finally  that  of  Groton  was 
decided  upon,  probably  in  honor  of  Governor  Win- 
throp's  English  home  in  Suffolk  County,  for  Mr. 
AViuthrop  had  grants  of  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
the  new  town,  and  was,  with  his  tenants,  admitted 
to  be  freemen  of  the  town.  But  several  attempts 
were  made  to  have  the  name  changed,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  town  to  the  General  Court  were  in- 
structed to  favor  a  change  to  East  London  or  South- 
wark.  The  General  Court,  however,  took  little  notice 
of  their  fickleness,  possibly  not  believing  in  indulging 
young  children  or  towns  in  having  their  own  way. 

What  the  population  of  New  London  was  at  this 
time,  or  what  was  the  population  of  Groton  even, 
cannot  now  be  certainly  determined.  The  inhabitants 
of  Groton  were  probably  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
souls,  for  we  find  the  number  of  freemen  three  years 
later  but  sixty-five,  w'hich  would  indicate  perhaps  a 
larger  total. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  town,  in  December,  1705:  Townsmen 
or  Selectmen,  Samuel  Avery,  Samuel  Fish,  Nehemiah 
Smith,  James  ^lorgan,  and  George  Gere ;  Town  Clerk, 
John  Davie;  Constable,  Jonathan  Starr;  School- 
master, John  Barnard. 

The  schoolmaster,  we  shall  see,  was  not  forgotten; 
for  at  a  town-meeting  held  May  28, 1706,  it  was  voted 
that  ten  acres  of  land  be  laid  out  to  the  north  of  the 
meeting-house  at  the  Centre,  upon  which  a  house  was 
soon  alter  erected  as  a  dwelling-house  for  Master 
Barnard  and  family,  the  same  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes  for  the  Centre  district  until  a  school-house 
could  be  built. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  schoolma.ster  shall  have 
the  improvement  of  the  ten-acre  lot  in  addition  to 
his  salary.  It  was  further  voted  "  that  the  present 
schoolmaster  shall  this  year  keep  his  school  in  five 
several  places,  viz. :  first,  at  Samuel  Avery's;  second, 
at  Sergt.  Fish's  ;  third,  at  Lieut.  Morgan's;  fourth,  at 
Robert  Allyn's  (or  in  that  neighborhood) ;  and  lastly 
at  Sergt.  Bill's.  It  was  decided  and  voted  that  a 
school-bouse  should  be  built  on  the  school-lot  at  the 
Centre,  and  that  the  dimensions  be  eighteen  feet 
square.    The  next  year,  1707,  it  was  voted  that  Mr. 
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John  Barnard  bo  employed  for  two  years  from  date, 
and  that  the  town  should  be  divided  into  four  parts  or 
school  districts,  and  that  a  school  be  kept  one-half  a 
year  in  each  district,  going  around  in  two  years,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  should  by  vote 
decide  the  place  where  the  school  should  be  kept  for 
each  school  term ;  and  here  the  district  boundaries 
are  recorded  in  full.  The  town  was  again  divided 
into  five  districts  in  1709,  and  Master  Barnard's  own 
home  upon  the  ten-acre  school-lot  was  to  be  the  place 
where  the  Centre  school  should  be  kept.  Two  com- 
mitteemen in  each  of  the  other  four  school  districts 
were  chosen  to  locate  the  school  for  the  half-year  en- 
suing, and  to  see  that  the  patrons  "  provide  the  mas- 
ter's diet." 

As  the  first  town  clerk  was  liberally  educated,  and 
was  foremost  in  laying  these  first  foundations  of  the 
school  system  of  the  town,  which  has  ever  since  been, 
to  a  laudable  extent,  the  pride  of  Groton,  wc  give  a 
sketch  of  him,  as  first  given  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette 
in  1880,  viz. : 

"Among  the  noted  historical  characters  that  have 
arisen  in  or  were  identified  with  this  town,  that  of 
John  Davie,  its  first  town  clerk,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Davie,  is  not  the  least.  He  was  the  son  of  Humphrey 
Davie,  of  Hartford,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1681.  He  married  a  Hartford  lady,  the 
daughter  of  James  Richards,  of  that  colonial  town, 
and  she  was  sister  of  Governor  Saltonstall'a  wife,  and 
this  iVIiss  Caulkins  conjectures  was  the  reason  why  he 
purchased  lands  in  New  London,  for  we  find  him  set- 
tled on  a  Groton  farm  which  had  been  already  culti- 
vated as  early  as  1693.  His  first  child,  Mary,  was 
born  at  Poquonnoc,  June  13,  1693.  Six  children  in 
all  were  born  on  this  Groton  farm,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  for  be  writes  with  his  own  bold  hand 
upon  the  town  records,  after  giving  the  name  and 
date  of  each,  'These  were  all  born  in  the  town  now 
called  Groton.' " 

We  learn  these  further  facts  from  Miss  Caulkins' 
history : 

"In  1694,  Davie  was  one  of  the  landholders  to 
whom  the  Assembly  granted  letters  patent  enlarging 
the  territory  of  the  New  London  settlement  or  colony. 
The  same  year  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  building 
the  second  meeting-house  in  New  London,  being  one 
of  the  building  committee,  which  shows  the  activity 
of  the  man  in  public  affairs.  He  had  been  previously 
appointed  rate-collector  and  selectman  for  the  East 
Side.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  agreement  to  let  the  East  Side 
become  a  separate  township,  by  a  vote  passed  in 
town-meeting  Feb.  20,  1705 ;  and  at  the  Assembly,  the 
same  year,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed.  After 
Mr.  Davie  had  been  town  clerk  about  two  years,  and 
was  one  day  hoeing  corn  on  Poquonnoc  plains  in 
company  with  John  Packer,  in  the  midst  of  a  strife 
as  to  which  of  them  should  prove  the  faster,  sud- 
denly a  messenger  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  row 


and  inquired  of  the  barefooted  men,  with  their  trous- 
ers rolled  up,  which  was  named  Davie,  and  upon  being 
told  he  was  congratulated  in  these  words:  'I  salute 
you.  Sir  John  Davie.'    The  messenger  had  been  sent 
\  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  Governor  Saltonstall,  and 
I  tradition  has  it  that  the  town  clerk  came  out  ahead  of 
j  Packer,  winning  in  the  hoeing-matcb,  and  that  he  did 
\  not  deign  to  speak  to  the  new-comer  until  he  had 
\  won  the  wager.    This  same  John  Packer  afterwards, 
I  at  Davie's  request,  visited  his  old  friend  the  baronet 
in  England,  and  they  had  a  good  time  together. 

"  Mr.  Davie  was  among  the  few  liberally-educated 
men  of  that  day  that  helped  found  the  settlement  and 
I  township  of  Groton,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  cul- 
'  ture  upon  the  community.    He  contributed  freely  to 
i  the  building  and  temporal  prosperity  of  the  new 
1  church  which  arose  at  Centre  Groton  almost  simulta- 
I  neously  with  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  aided 
\  in  settling  Mr.  Barnard  as  the  permanent  school- 
teacher and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge  as  their  min- 
ister.   Mr.  Davie  gave  the  Groton  Church  a  silver 
service-set  for  the  communion,  and  was  one  of  the 
:  early  benefactors  of  Yale  College,  and  were  ho  alive 
1  to-day  it  would  bo  uncertain  whether  he  would  wear 
i  the  crimson  or  the  blue  at  the  regattas  between  Har- 
\  vard  and  Yale.    Possibly  he  would  wear  the  crimson 
on  one  side  for  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  blue  on  the 
other  for  his  foster-daughter.    Sir  John  Davie  soon 
;  went  to  England,  and  to  his  estates  in  Creedy,  county 
i  of  Devon,  where  he  succeeded  his  uncle  of  the  same 
I  name,  but  he  never  forgot  his  American  relatives  and 
I  friends,  for  he  not  only  showed  his  beneficent  feeling 
I  towards  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  church,  but 
i  through  Governor  Saltonstall  he  made  gifts  while 
I  living  to  his  relatives  in  various  colonies.    The  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education 
j  which  animated  the  first  town  clerk  seemed  to  have 
characterized  all  the  first  settlers  and  founders  of  the 
!  town." 

The  town,  however,  solemnly  and  earnestly,  by  vote 
j  in  town-meeting,  unanimously  protested  against  the 
:  removal  of  the  college  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven. 
\  At  this  time  more  than  a  generation  had  passed  away 
I  since  the  first  settlers  came  across  the  great  Pequot 
;  River,  and  a  new  set  of  names  began  to  take  the  place 
]  of  the  honest  pioneers.  We  will  here  introduce  the 
i  list  of  freemen,  who  were  all  permanent  landholders, 
i  as  we  find  them  recorded,  titles  and  all,  on  the  town 
!  records,  a.d.  1708:  Capt.  James  Avery  (at  this  time 
!  over  sixty  years  old),  Capt.  James  Morgan  {died 
1712),  Capt.  John  Avery,  Lieut.  John  Morgan,  Mr. 
I  Ephraim  Woodbridge,  Mr.  George  Gere,  Robert 
j  Gere,  Zachariah  Main,  John  Morgan,  Jr.,  Scrgt.  Ne- 
I  hemiah  Smith,  James  Morgan,  Jr.,  William  Morgan, 
]  Deacon  John  Seabury,  James  Avery,  Jr.,  Sergt. 
'  Philip  Bill,  Lieut.  Samuel  Fish,  Deacon  Andrew 
j  I^ester,  John  Bailey,  Scrgt.  Richard  Williams,  Joshua 
j  Bill,  John  Burrows,  John  Williams,  John  Burrows, 
'  Jr.,  James  Packer,  John  Avery,  Jr.,  William  Bailey, 
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Ralph  Stoddard,  John  Culver,  William  Stark,  Ensign 
Samuel  Avery,  Josiah  Haines,  Joseph  Bailey,  Thomas 
Starr,  Edward  Avery,  Ebenezer  Avery,  Jonathan 
Avery,  Andrew  Kenicuni,  Thomas  Dunbar,  Richard 
Packer,  Lieut.  John  Fanning,  Christopher  Avery, 
Edward  Spicer,  Mr.  John  Allyn,  Robert  Allyn, 
Thomas  Bailey,  Jonathan  Lester,  Samuel  Bill,  Jona- 
than Starr,  Joseph  Culver,  Samuel  Lester,  Gersham 
Rice,  John  Barnard,  John  Po,  Ensign  Luke  Packer, 
William  Williams,  Richard  Williams,  Humphrey  Da- 
vie, Edward  Fanning,  John  Shaw,  Jonas  Williams, 
John  Allyn,  Robert  Allyn,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Lamb. 

In  1712  we  tind  the  following  additional  names : 
Carey  Latham,  Samuel  Packer,  Peter  Crary,  Samuel 
Whipple,  Samuel  Fish,  Jr.,  William  Leeds,  Samuel 
Morgan,  Samuel  Avery,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Avery,  Wil- 
liam Bailey,  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Burrows,  Rob- 
ert BuiTows,  Jeremy  Burrows,  Walter  Budington,  Na- 
thaniel Brown,  Nathaniel  Bellows,  Walter  Budington, 
Jr.,  Gideon  Cobb,  Robert  Crary,  Abraham  Chester, 
John  Cook,  John  Culver,  Jr.,  Joseph  Culver,  Jr., 
James  Culver,  Andrew  Davis,  John  Fanning,  Jr., 
Edwin  Fanning,  Isaac  Fox,  Moses  Fish,  Isaac  Gere, 
Jeremiah  Gere,  Edward  Hemans,  John  Leeds,  Jas- 
per Latham,  John  Latham,  Joseph  Latham,  Samuel 
Morgan,  Thomas  Lamb,  Samuel  Newton,  William 
Pool,  Luke  Perkins,  Gersham  Rice,  Aaron  Stark, 
William  Stark,  Jr.,  Stephen  Stark,  Benjamin  Spring- 
er, Robert  Stoddard,  Jonathan  Smith,  Nicholas  Treat, 
Daniel  Tyler,  Henry  Williams,  Stephen  Williams, 
Peter  Williams,  Gabriel  Woodmancy,  Valentine 
Wightman,  John  Wells,  and  Joseph  Wells. 

During  the  admission  of  all  these  freemen  Samuel 
Avery,  Esq.,  was  the  moderator  of  the  several  town- 
meetings,  and,  since  the  return  of  John  Davie  to  the 
old  country,  Nehemiah  Smith  town  clerk.  From  the 
preceding  list  many  of  the  families  of  Groton  are  still 
able  to  derive  their  direct  descent.  The  population, 
it  is  evident,  must  have  had  a  wholesome  increase  to 
account  for  the  accession  of  so  many  landholders 
within  the  space  of  four  or  five  years. 

There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  town  during  the  few  years  that 
followed.  They  were  piping  times  of  peace.  They 
enjoyed  an  occasional  bear-hunt  in  the  region  of 
Gungewamp,  or  followed  a  stray  wolf  into  Candle- 
wood  or  Lantern  Hill,  or  neighboring  swamps.  Foxes 
had  always  been  plenty  among  these  hills,  and  the 
town  paid  a  remunerative  bounty  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

In  the  wars  of  the  colonies  with  the  foes  of  the 
mother-country  Connecticut  had  borne  her  part,  and 
Groton, always  prompt  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  honor  of  the  State,  had  furnished  her  full  quota. 
Her  train-band  captains  and  companies  held  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  take  the  field  where  duty  called 
or  honor  led  them.  They  had  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve  with  reference  to  the  remnant  of  the  Pequot 
tribe  of  Indians,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see. 


I  Among  the  last  of  these  was  the  controversy  in  re- 
spect to  jurisdiction  of  the  sequestered  lands. 
I     Capt.  James  Packer  inherited  this  dispute  from  his 
father  respecting  the  extent  of  his  lands  towards 
Noank.    The  dispute  had  been  commenced  before 
the  removal  of  the  Pequots,  the  Indians  being  parties, 
and  was  now  continued  by  the  town.   Vote  after  vote 
I  was  taken,  and  committee  after  committee  was  sent  to 
:  settle  it,  but  in  vain.    An  appeal  had  to  be  made  to 
I  the  General  Assembly,  and  a.d.  1735  a  compromise 
i  was  effected  by  disinterested  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  who  met  at  Capt.  Packer's  house, 
i  "This,"  says  the  historian,  Caulkins,  "was  an  oeca- 
;  sion  of  great  local  interest.    On  the  5th  of  August, 
!  when  the  commissioners — Maj.  Timothy  Pierce,  Mr. 
'  West,  of  Lebanon,  and  Sheriff  Huntington,  of  AVind- 
1  ham — left  New  London  on  their  way  to  view  the 
I  contested  premises,  they  were  accompanied  by  forty 
'  mounted  men  from  the  town,  and  they  found  their 
^  train  continually  increasing  as  they  proceeded.  On 
i  the  ground  a  large  assembly  had  already  convened. 
!  The  neighboring  farm-houses  of  Smiths,  Burrows, 
I  Fish,  Niles,  etc.,  Avere  filled  to  overflowing  with 
i  guests.    This  is  mentioned  as  exhibiting  a  character- 
istic of  the  times."  Capt.  James  Packer,  the  principal 
actor  in  this  affair,  was  then  honorably  acquitted  of 
any  fault  and  his  proper  bounds  fixed.    He  was  a 
large  land-owToer,  and  a  militia  captain,  selectman, 
'  representa,tive  in  the  Assembly,  etc.    He  was,  unfor- 
'  tunately,  in  extreme  old  age  burnt  to  death  in  his 
I  bam,  which  was  consumed  A.D.  1765. 

Norwich  had  formerly  bounded  the  town  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  1734  a  committee,  consisting  of  En- 
sign William  Morgan,  Jonathan  Starr,  and  Luke  Per- 
kins, was  appointed  and  empowered  to  settle  the 
boundary,  which  was  not  fully  effected  until  four  or 
:  five  years  later.   About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Samuel 
I  Allyn  and  Dr.  Dudley  Woodbridge  were  appointed 
I  to  go  before  the  General  Assembly  to  ask  for  and  se- 
\  cure  a  ferry  across  the  Thames  River  from  Ralph 
Stoddard's,  in  Groton,  to  John  Comstock's,  in  New 
London.    This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Gale's 
:  Ferry. 

The  road  from  Centre  Groton  to  the  meeting-house, 
i  ceutre  of  the  North  Society,  was  completed  in  1735, 
I  and  the  Flanders  highway,  from  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill 
;  northerly  to  Stark's  Hill,  in  1748. 

The  town  had  a  curious  way  of  distributing  its  al- 
lotment of  the  colonial  statutes.  The  number  re- 
:  ceived  from  the  colonial  authorities  was  twenty-two, 
]  and  the  vote  for  their  distribution  gave  one  to  any 
;  freeholder  whose  list  amounted  to  one  thousand 
pounds ;  but  any  freeholder  of  less  than  the  sum 
;  named  could  have  one  as  long  as  any  were  left  undis- 
;  tributed,  provided  he  and  his  neighbors  whose  com- 
;  hined  lists  amounted  to  that  sum  united  in  asking 
I  for  him  a  copy;  so  that  every  neighborhood  could 
I  have  access  to  a  law  book,  to  be  held  in  possession  by 
'  the  favored  custodian  until  the  town  otherwise  di- 
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rected.  Such  a  distribution  of  the  compilation  of 
A.D.  1750  was  carried  out  in  1752. 

After  the  more  ravenous  beasts  ceased  to  trouble 
the  settlers  they  frequently  offered  bounties  to  en- 
courage the  destruction  of  mischievous  animals  and 
birds.  We  refer  to  the  record.  In  1715  we  find  the 
following : 

"  WTiereas,  ye  money  ye  law  aUows  for  kiUing  wolves  is  found  by  com-  \ 
mon  experience  to  be  too  little,  for,  commonly  there  are  employed  twenty  i 
or  thirty  men,  who  often  spend  two  or  three  daye  about  it,  and  then  I 
sometimes  ewamp  them  and  do  not  kill  them.  Such  things  ye  inhabi-  | 
tants  of  other  places  have  consiJered,  and  added  considerable  money  : 
(bounty)  to  what  the  law  allows. 

"  Therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  desireJ  toadd  ten  shillings  i 
for  killing  a  wolf,  and  three  ehillings  for  ewamping  a  wolf  or  wolves;  i 
bnt  six.  shillings  if  he  be  killed  ;  and  three  ehiUinifs  for  killing  a  grown  i 
fox  or  wild  cat,  or  eighteen  pence  for  a  young  one,  and  two  pence  a  head  ; 
for  crowe ;  and  a  half  penny  for  black  birds,  which  w.ns  voted." 

In  1739  five  shillings  were  offered  for  everj'  twenty  ] 
old  crows,  and  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  every  ; 
twenty  blackbirds.  In  1747  five  shillings  per  head  : 
were  offered  for  old  foxes,  three  shillings  per  head  for  j 
young  ones,  and  sixpence  per  dozen  for  gray  squir-  1 
rels.  In  all  cases  the  heads  were  to  be  shown  to  at  ; 
least  two  selectmen,  while  those  officials  and  their  ; 
families  were  prohibited  from  obtaining  bounties  on  ; 
their  own  account.  No  small  Swartwouts  or  Star  \ 
Route  speculators  were  to  be  encouraged  in  those  days.  1 

We  have  alluded  to  the  building  of  the  first  meet-  ' 
ing-house  at  Centre  Groton.    The  town-records  con- 
cerning the  minister's  rates  and  the  seating  of  the 
people  in  their  place  of  worship  are  copious.    One  \ 
agrees  to  fit  up  a  particular  seat  if  he  has  permission.  ^ 
Here  is  a  sample  vote  in  answer  to  a  petition  dated  \ 
1712.    The  petition  of  Deacon  Morgan,  Deacon  Sea-  ; 
bury,  and  others  was,  "  That  the  town  would  be  : 
pleased  to  grant  to  them  ye  hinder  short  seat  and  a 
part  of  ye  long  seat  in  ye  northwest  corner  of  ye  ^ 
meeting-house  to  make  a  pew  for  our  wives,  and  in 
so  doing  you  will  oblige  your  friends  to  serve." 

Rev.  Ephraim  Woodbridge's  claims  or  petitions  for 
an  exchange  of  lots  or  a  grant  of  more  land,  or  whatever 
they  happened  to  be,  were  nearly  always  courteously  j 
granted,  and  these  benevolent  acts  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  their  first  pastor  was  held.    His  salary  | 
at  first  was  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  was  afterwards 
increased  to  ninety  pounds.    There  was  then  a  sepa-  , 
rate  collector  for  the  minister's  rates,  and  his  annual 
receipt  is  found  written  in  full  and  signed  with  his  , 
own  hand  on  the  town  records.    As  there  is  a  separate  | 
paper  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  sketch  touches 
only  upon  such  as  pertain  to  the  town.    And  here  | 
we  may  say  that  though  Groton  was  subject  to  the 
minister's  rates,  like  other  towns,  and  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  interference  of  the  State  in  church  uiat- 
ters,  there  was  less  friction  than  in  most  other  towns,  I 
because  the  standing  order,  with  such  leaders  as  the 
Rev.  John  Owen,  were  men  of  liberal  sentiment,  and  j 
showed  sympathy  for  those  that  were,  in  addition  to  i 
church  rates,  conscientiously  supporting  a  church  of  j 
their  choice  by  voluntary  contributions.    The  Bap- 


tists early  took  root  in  the  soil,  establishing  their 
church  half  a  year  before  the  town  was  iucorporated, 
and  the  two  denominations  grew  up  harmoniously 
together. 

We  have  already  introduced  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  noticed  John  Davie  when  he  left  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  estate.  Justice  Nebemiah  Smith,  as  he 
was  called,  being  a  magistrate,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  town  clerks. 
He  was  also  a  townsman,  and  the  selectmen  or  towns- 
men generally  met  to  transact  business  at  the  town 
clerk's  office.  In  1718,  Samuel  Avery  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  and  held  the  office  till  Lieut.  Chri.'stopher 
Avery  succeeded  him ;  and  when  he  got  to  be  a  col- 
onel, then  his  son,  Christopher  Avery,  Jr.,  took  it. 

He  was  succeeded,  as  the  table  will  show,  in  1768 
by  William  Avery,  who  also  held  the  office  of  select- 
man and  moderator  as  well.  And  as  we  are  naming 
officers,  it  may  be  interasting  to  posterity  to  know  who 
successively  held  these  offices  of  trust.  Commencing 
with  the  organization  of  the  town,  they  succeeded,  as 
townsmen  or  selectmen,  about  as  follows,  the  figures 
denoting  the  number  of  times  they  held  the  same 
office  or  were  one  of  the  five,  and  sometimes  seven, 
selectmen,  their  quaint  titles  being  retained,  viz. : 
Samuel  Avery  (2),  Capt.  James  Avery  (19), — father 
and  son, — Justice  Nebemiah  Smith  (6),  John  Davie 
(1),  Capt.  John  Avery  (5),  Capt.  John  Morgan 
{5),  Lieut.  Samuel  Fish  (8),  John  Allyn,  Sr.  (1), 
Thomas  Starr  (3),  Capt.  James  Morgan  (8),  William 
Latham  (2),  Samuel  Whipple  (2),  Zachariah  Main  (1), 
Josiah  Haines  (1),  Robert  Gere  (1),  Ralph  Stoddard 
(1),  Ensign  Philip  Bill  (I),  Capt.  James  Packer  (5), 
John  Bailey  (1),  Christopher  Avery  (6),  John  Bur- 
rows (2),  Capt.  Jonathan  Starr  (14),  William  Morgan 

(9)  ,  Capt.  Moses  Fish  (8),  Joshua  Bill  (3),  Daniel  El- 
dredgc  (3),  Thomas  Chipman  (2),  Ben.  Adam  Gallup 
(17),  Luke  Perkins  (12),  Deacon  Humphrey  Morgan 

(4)  ,  Capt.  William  Williams  (4),  Col.  Ebenezer  Avery 
(6),  Robert  Allyn  (4),  Capt.  Nathan  Smith  (5),  Capt. 
John  Chester  (1),  Ebenezer  Allyn  (1),  Robert  Gere 

(10)  ,  Capt.  John  Burrows  (7),  Lieut.  John  Stanton 
(1),  Capt.  Joseph  Morgan  (7),  Solomon  Morgan  (3), 
Silas  Deane  (4),  Deacon  John  Hurlbut  (6),  Hubbard 
Burrows  (4),  Benjamin  Avery  (2),  Nathan  Avery  (1), 
Capt.  J;a)ez  Smith  (2),  Dr.  Dudley  Woodbridge  (1), 
Nathan  Niles  (G),  Capt.  Jasper  Latham  (1),  Ensign 
Thomas  Muuiford,  Jr.  (9),  Ensign  Jonathan  Latham 

(5)  ,  Benjamin  Gere  (2),  Lieut.  Thomas  Fish  (5), 
Simeon  Avery  (5),  Capt.  Ralph  Stoddard  (4),  Na- 
thaniel Palmer  (1),  Capt.  Joseph  Starr  (4),  Col.  Na- 
than Gallup  (3),  Jobu  Spiccr  (3),  Capt.  Jonathan 
Fish  (3),  Nathan  Crary  (2),  Capt.  Daniel  Williams 
(3),  David  Avery  (2),  Capt.  Ebenezer  Ledyard  (5), 
Solomon  Perkins  (2),  Ensign  Joseph  Packer  (3),  Capt. 
Stephen  Billings  (4),  Amos  Gere  (2),  Col.  William 
Ledyard  (1),  Thomas  Ap  Niles  (1),  John  Bellows  (1), 
Capt.  Thomas  Fanning  (2),  Samuel  Allyn  (2),  Daniel 
Avery  (3),  Isaac  Gere  (3),  Deacon  Peter  Avery  (4), 
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Lieut.  Robert  Allyn  (4),  Capt.  Elijah  Avery  (1),  Amos 
Prentice  (2),  Elisha  Williams  (1),  Robert  Gere,  2d 
(3),  Thomas  Avery  (4),  Nathaniel  Nilcs  (2),  Christo- 
pher Morgan  (2),  Ensign  Isaac  Avery  (3).  This 
brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

GROTON— (Continued). 

I 

WAR  OF  THE  EEVOLXJTION.  | 

Duping  this  period  a  choice  selection  from  these  ; 
names  will  be  found  upon  the  roll  of  the  Assembly  | 
from  this  town.  We  will  hasten  to  show  the  patriotic  \ 
part  Groton  also  took  in  the  agitation  which  preceded 
the  battles  of  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  \ 
and  the  heroic  action  of  her  sods  at  Bunker  Hill  and  \ 
during  the  entire  war  for  independence,  culminating  j 
in  the  battle  on  Groton  Heights.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  town  of  Groton  was  settled  by  men  and  : 
women  that  took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa-  ; 
tion,  and  their  successors,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Revo-  j 
lution,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  liberty.  ^ 
They  viewed  with  just  indignation  every  measure  of  ; 
repression  adopted  by  Great  Britain  tending  to  cur-  ; 
tail  independence  of  thought  and  action  among  the  ■ 
colonies.  The  presence  of  such  men  as  Ebenezer,  I 
John,  and  William  Ledyard,  Silas  Deane,  Thomas  ; 
Mumfbrd,  and  the  yonng  men  of  the  Avery,  Morgan,  \ 
Gallup,  Allyn,  Gere,  Packer,  Burrows,  Billings,  Fan- 
ning,  Niles,  Williams,  Fish,  Starr,  Latham,  Perkins, 
Stoddard,  Hurlbut,  Chester,  Eldredge,  and  other  ! 
families  in  the  frequent  town-meetings  of  Groton  ; 
accounts  for  the  hold  and  patriotic  spirit  which  every-  \ 
where  animates  their  public  meetings.  To  begin  with 
the  year  1774,  when  the  colonies  were  greatly  excited  ; 
by  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  and  especially  by  j 
the  act  of  Parliament  which  shut  up  the  port  of  Bos-  I 
ton,  we  copy  the  records,  mostly  verbatim,  to  justify 
the  claim  we  make  of  enlightened  patriotism  in  our  : 
country  towns,  and  of  this  town  in  jiarticular.  At  i 
a  town-meeting  held  iu  Groton  on  Monday,  the  20th  ; 
day  of  June,  a.d.  1774,  William  Williams,  Esq.,  ! 
moderator, — 

"  thie  town  takiug  iaio  8crioiia  coosiderjvtion  tlie  diins,'eroii6  Bituntimi  of  i 
the  Britiali  Colonies  in  2voi  tli  Anuirica.  respecting  sundry  late  acts  of  the  ; 
Britiah  rorliament.  p.irticulerly  those  of  shutting  n\t  tlie  I'ortof  Bi.>6ton, 
the  Metropolie  of  the  I'rovince  of  Miiseaehusetts  Buy,  and  abridging  , 
their  chartered  rights,  Ac,  wliich,  if  carried  into  e.xeciition,  not  only  de-  j 
priveB  us  all  of  our  privilogea,  hut  renders  life  and  property  very  preca-  i 
riona.   And  lu  we  esteem  the  inhahilnnte  of  Btiaton,  now  eiiflering  the 
tyranny  of  said  acts  of  Piirliament.und  In  the  common  ciiuseof  America; 
Voled,  That  we  will  join  with  the  other  towns  in  this  Colony  in  sncli  i 
reasonable  nieasures  as  sholl  ho  judged  host  for  the  genei'al  good,  and  : 
most  liltely  to  obtain  redress  of  our  griovancca. 

"Voled,  That  we  esteem  a  General  Congress  of  dU  tlie  Colonies  the 
only  probahle  method  to  odopt  a  nniform  plan  for  tlie  preservation  of 
the  wbole. 

"I'o/eii,  That  if  it  shall  he  judged  best  by  said  Congress  to  stop  all  i 
exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  and  all  imports  from  them,  j 
we  will  most  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  Uieir  detei-niinatious,  esteeming  the 


beoefita  arising  therefttim  mere  trifles  compared  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  America,  Voted,  That  Capt.  William  Ledyard,  Thomas 
Miiniford,  Ben  Adam  Gallup,  Doct.  Amos  Prentice,  Messrs.  Cliarles  El- 
dredge, Jr.,  Dea.  Jolin  Hurlbut,  and  Amos  Gere  he  a  Committee  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Committees  of  the  several  towns  of  this  and  other  British 
Colonies. 

"Voled,  That  the  above  resolutions  he  published  in  the  New  London 
Gazette. 

"  William  Avesy,  2Viu»>  Clerk." 

"  Gbotos,  Dec  12, 1774. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  being  sensible  that  a  strict  adberence 
to  and  observance  of  the  Besolves  of  the  Continental  Congress,  held  io 
I'hiladi-Ipliia  io  September  last,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  American  rights  and  liberties,  to  effect  which,  agreeable 
to  the  11th  article  of  said  Congress,  we  do  choose  the  foIloHing  gentle- 
men a  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the  purpose  therein  contained,  riz.: 
Elienezer  ledyard,  Thomas  Momford,  Williani  Williams,  Bensdam  Gal- 
lup, William  Avery,  Solomon  Perkins,  David  Avery,  William  Morgan, 
John  Elderkin,  .loBcph  Packer,  John  Hurlbut,  Ebenezer  Avery  (2),  and 
.\nioS  Gere,  as  a  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the  ensuiog  year. 

"  W^M.  Avery,  Tomi  Cleric" 

Silas  Deane,  Esq.,  w.as  among  the  foremost  in  all 
the  plans  of  the  Groton  patriots  until  the  Colonial 
Legislature  sent  him  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
[See  biographical  sketch  of  ilr.  Deane.] 

The  Committee  of  Inspection  for  1775  has  Hon. 
William  Williams  for  chairman,  and  the  new  names 
of  Simeon  Avery,  Stephen  Billings,  Rev.  Park  Avery, 
and  Nathan  Gallup.  The  others  are  as  before.  In 
Januar}',  1775,  Thomas  Mumford,  Esq.,  and  Lieut. 
Nathan  Gallup  were  appointed  agents  of  the  tovm 
"to  represent  to  the  Honorable  General  Assembly 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  said  town  of  Gro- 
ton, the  need  and  necessity  of  a  Fortification  on 
Groton  Heights  near  the  ferr}',  and  to  obtain  an 
order  to  draw  money  out  of  the  colonial  treasury  for 
whatever  cost  they  have  been  or  may  be  at  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  with  officers  to  take  care  of  the 
same."  As  the  result  of  this  movement,  Fort  Gris- 
wold  was  built,  mainly  by  the  hands  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Groton. 

Of  Thomas  Mumford,  so  often  mentioned  in  town- 
meetings  before,  during,  and  after  the  war,  a  passing 
word  may  properly  be  said.  He  was  first  chosen  to 
the  office  of  selectman  in  1759,  and  was  termed  En- 
sign Mumford  as  early  as  1766.  He  was  in  the  first, 
or  Groton  Bank  company,  there  being  five  military 
companies  in  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  efficient  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  histo- 
rian of  New  London,  already  quoted,  says,  "Thomas 
]\Iumford,  of  Groton,  belonged  to  that  company  of 
gentlemen,  eleven  in  number,  who  in  April,  1775, 
formed  the  project  of  taking  Ticonderoga.  This  un- 
dertaking, so  emiuently  successful,  was  wholly  con- 
certed in  Connecticut,  without  any  authority  fi'om 
Congress.  Mumford  was  first  selectman  through  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  and  was  the  financial  man- 
ager of  the  affiurs  of  Groton;  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  fellow-patriots  in  other  towns  and  in  other 
States,  a  man  in  whom  Governor  Trumbull  trusted, 
and  the  confidential  adviser  with  Deane  and  others. 
In  1778  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  receive  and  sign  emissions  of  bills.   He  was 
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also  an  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress." 

Ticonderoga  was  taken  early  in  May,  a.d.  1775. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Mumford,  being  one  of  a  com-  | 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  points  of  defense,  and  report  on  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  country  from  successful  inva- 
sion.   Groton  Heights  was  one  of  the  places  selected  ; 
lor  a  fortification ;  and  having  thus  secured  the  recog-  \ 
nition  which  the  town-meeting  of  Groton  in  the  pre-  j 
vious  January  had  sought  from  the  State,  under  the  ! 
leadership  of  Mumford,  Ledyard,  and  others,  the  \ 
Groton  patriots  went  to  work  with  a  will,  erecting 
defensive  works  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  har- 
bor. 

The  historian  further  says,  "  With  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm that  did  not  wait  for  legislative  aid,  the  inhabi- 
tants voluntarily  threw  up  intrenchments,  excavated  \ 
ditches,  and  erected  breastworks,  and  though  they  had  ; 
no  ordnance,  except  a  few  pieces  at  the  principal  bat-  | 
tery  at  the  Heights,  obtained  from  the  supply  brought  | 
in  by  Commodore  Hopkins,  they  resolved  to  defend  the  I 
position  to  the  last  extremity."    Prophetic  words  !  j 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  formal  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  fortifications  was  made,  urging  immediate 
action  in  addition  to  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
private  and  patriotic  enterprise.    Six  persons  were 
designated  to  superintend  the  work,  among  whom  | 
were  Ebenezer  Ledyard  and  Capt.  Peter  Avery,  two  | 
leading  citizens.    It  was  in  December,  1776,  that  the  i 
name  of  the  Governor  was  given  to  the  fort  on  the  i 
New  London  side,  and  the  name  of  the  Lieutenant-  i 
Governor  to  the  Groton  Heights  fort,  names  never  | 
thereafter  to  be  forgotten.    Col.  Mott  wa.s  the  engineer  i 
of  the  latter  fortification.    Ledyard  first  took  pos-  \ 
session  of  it  with  his  artillery  company  July  3,  1776,  [ 
and  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  had  charge  of  all 
the  fortifications  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  at 
Stonington. 

"GaoTON,  Feb.  5, 177C. 
"At  a  legal  towo-meetiog  held  by  adjournment  this  day,  Wni.  Wil-  i 
liama,  Eeq.,  was  choseo  moderator.  i 
"  Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Inspection  and  Correai)ond6Dce  he  di-  j 
reeled  to  iospect  all  persona  that  shall  unnecesBarily  waste  tlieir  powder,  | 
and  count  them  inimical  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
"  VoUd,  To  publish  this  vote  in  the  Nan  London  GazftU. 

"Wm.  Aveoy,  T.  G. 

"Apr.  8,  A.D.  n76. 
"  At  a  town-meeting  held  this  day,  Col.  Ebenezer  Avery,  moderator, 
VoUd,  That  the  town  of  Groton,  having  heretofore  chosen  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  do  refor  all  matters  to  them  respectively,  settiog 
prices  on  things,  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  Congress." 

At  the  call  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernor Jonathan  Trumbull,  a  large  number  of  volun- 
teers enlisted  from  Groton  in  the  patriot  army.  Many 
of  them  served  under  Putnam  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Capt.  Abel  Spicer  started  with  a  full  company 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  came  boom- 
ing over  the  hills,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Others  started  ofi"  on  foot,  alone  or  in 
squads,  to  take  a  hand  in  the  impending  battle.  They 


found  places  waiting  for  them  at  the  front,  and  ac- 
quitted themselves  like  men  on  the  17th  of  June.  So 
many  volunteers  had  left  for  the  iront  and  remained 
in  the  army  of  Washington  that  the  people  first 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  let  her  soldiers 
come  home  long  enough  to  gather  in  the  harvest  and 
defend  their  homes  from  an  immediate  attack  which 
threatened  this  coast,  and  besides  these  the  town  had 
been  further  stripped  to  furnish  men  for  the  navy. 
There  was  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  an  ominous 
movement  of  British  men-of-war  in  sight  of  Fort 
Griswold,  which  was  a  favorite  lookout  for  officers 
and  citizens.  But  the  soldiers  were  not  recalled  from 
the  front.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  stimulated 
the  people  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  common 
cause.  The  town  records  reveal  a  little  of  this,  which 
we  quote : 

"  Groton,  April  1,  1777. 
"At  a  legal  towu-meetiog  lield  this  day,  William  Williams,  moderator. 
Voted,  That  this  to«u  will  supply  the  families  of  those  soldiers,  on  their 
re-ASOttable  requests,  who  shall  engage  and  go  icito  any  of  the  Continental 
battalions  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  with  the  oeccs- 
saries  of  life,  as  stated  by  law,  so  far  as  those  s<.>ldierB  that  enlist  into  the 
Continental  service  shall  lifdge  with  or  reoiit  money  tlirough  a  commit- 
tee to  lie  chosen  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  Voted,  That  Messrs.  Thomas 
Mumford,  David  Avery,  Jo.seph  Starr,  Willism  Avery,  Robert  Gere, 
Thomas  Fanning,  Ool.  Ben  Adam  Gallup,  John  IlurUmt,  Jouatbao  Fish, 
and  Thomas  Ap  Niles  be  a  committee,  agreeable  to  the  alove  vote,  and 
e.iecute  the  same  as  far  as  li€'s  in  their  power.  Votf.d,  That  this  meeting 
be  adjourned  to  the  7tb  day  of  April  inst,,  to  the  South  meeting-houBe, 
in  said  Groton,  at  1  o'clock  r.M. 

"Wm.  AvrRT,  roiOTi  Cieri." 

"Gkoton,  April  7, 1777. 
"At  an  adjourned  town-meeting  held  tbie  day,  William  Williams, 
moderator.  Voted,  That  this  town  will  give,  in  addition  to  what  lias  al- 
ready been  offered  by  the  Hon.  C-ontineutal  Congress  and  this  State,  Six 
Pounds  to  every  individual  soldier  who  shall  enlist  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  and  who  shall  pass  muster  (exclusive  of  Connecticut 
officers),  that  shall  voluntarily  enlift  out  of  this  town,  and  io  this  State. 
And  if  the  number  of  soldiers  should  so  enlist  as  to  make  the  nnraber  105, 
then  all  those  soldiers  that  have  enlisted  and  who  c»unt  for  this  town 
and  io  this  State  are  to  he  entitled  to  the  Bsmc  sum. 

"  Wm.  Avery,  Town  Clerk." 

"  GaoTON,  April  2S,  1777. 
"  At  a  town-meeting  held  thia  day,  William  Williams,  Esq.,  moderator, 
Voted,  That  Capt.  Joseph  Starr,  Ralph  Stoddard,  Uubbaj  d  Borrows,  Jr., 
John  Morgan,  Oliver  Spicer,  Elijah  Avery,  Stephen  Billings,  and  Abel 
Spicer  be  a  committee  to  inquire  how  many  soldiers  have  enlisted  into 
the  Continental  army  since  the  7th  of  April,  and  make  return  to  the 
next  town-meeting.  Voted,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to  the  first  Tues- 
day of  May,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  at  this  place. 

"Attest:  Wu.  AvEBT,  T.  O." 

The  committee  reported  that  twenty-seven  had  en- 
listed in  the  twenty-one  days  that  had  elapsed. 

"  May,  1777. 

"  At  a  town-meeting  held  this  day,  M'illlam  Williams,  Ksq.,  moderator. 
Voted,  That  Col.  Nathan  Gallup  and  Deacon  John  Uurlbut  be  a  commit- 
tee to  purchase  as  many  of  those  guns  of  Col.  Molt'e  m  can  be  obtained, 
for  the  use  of  this  town  and  its  inhabitants. 

"  Attest :  Wm.  Aveiit,  T.  O." 

So  it  seems  that  the  town  of  Groton  not  only  built 
and  manned  the  fort,  but  largely  furnished  it  with 
ordnance. 

"GnoTON,  Sept.  3,  1777. 
"  At  a  town-roooUng  held  this  day,  Kev.  Park  Avery,  moderator,  Voted, 
That  the  town  will  comply  with  Hie  Excellency  the  Qovornor's  request 
to  procure  clothing  for  the  army.    Voted,  That  Hesars.  David  Avery, 
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Stephen  Billing,  Samuel  Allyn,  Joseph  Packer,  and  Thomas  Faiioiug 
bs  a  committee  to  go  immediately  and  take  in  Biibscriptions,  and  veeeivo 
tbceo  articles  that  are  or  sliall  be  subscribed  for,  in  order  to  furnish 
those  uon-commidsioned  ofiicers  and  soldiers  that  are  now  in  tho  Conti- 
nental army  from  this  town  with  necessiiry  articles  of  clotliing,  agree- 
ably to  the  re-quest  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Safety.  And  if  said  committee  aliould  not  be  able  to  take  in  Bubscn'p- 
tions  for  said  purpose,  then  to  procure  said  articles  at  the  town's  cost. 

"Attest:  Wm.  AvEHy,  T.  C." 

At  the  annua]  meeting,  December  12th  following, 
there  were  added  to  the  Committee  of  Inspection  the 
names  of  Dr.  Amos  Prentice,  Samuel  Allyn,  Daniel 
Avery,  Thomas  Ap  Niles,  Stephen  Billings,  and  Col. 
Nathan  Gallup. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
was  conducted  by  Capt.  William  Ledyard,  Thomas 
Miimford,  Charles  Eldridge,  Jr.,  and  Col.  Ben  Adam 
Gallup.  A  tax  of  one  shilling  on  the  pound  was  levied. 

"  Geoto.v,  Dec.  30,  J777. 
"Votedf  Upon  the  recommendation  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Akticles  of  Confeeeeation  and  Peepetual 
Union  recommended  by  the  Congress  of  the  Thirteen  Ujiited  Ajueri- 
OAN  States.    Voted,  That  we  approve  and  accept  the  same." 

Thus  ends  the  year  1777,  a  year  full  of  patriotic 
action  from  beginning  to  end,  showing  the  intense 
interest  the  people  felt  in  the  success  of  the  American 
cause.  But  so  great  and  almost  unparalleled  an  in- 
terest deserves  to  he  reproduced  in  detail.  The  first 
meeting  we  note  in  the  year  following  bears  date  and 
reads  : 

"  Groton,  March  8,  1778. 
"  At  a  legal  tovrn-meeting  held  this  day,  William  Williams,  Esq.,  mod- 
erator, Voted,  That  the  oummittee  of  supplies  he  directed  to  hire  so 
much  money  as  to  pay  for  all  the  clothing  tbey  have  already  supplied  the 
Continental  army.  Voted,  That  David  Avery,  Esq.,  Capt.  Joseph  Morgan, 
Mr.  Eubbard  Burrows,  Col.  Ben  Adam  Gallup,  and  Lieut.  Theophilue 
Avery  be  a  committee  to  supply  the  non-commissioned  ofBcere  and  sol- 
diers that  have  enlisted  in  the  Continental  mmy  out  of  said  town,  to  act 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  Wm.  Avebt,  T.  C." 

Capt.  William  Ledyard  is  at  this  time  denominated 
major,  which  we  note  hecause  everything  about  him 
is  interesting,  while  Capt.  William  Latham,  his  suc- 
cessor, is  the  commander  of  the  old  artillery  com- 
pany. 

"  Gkoton,  Sept.  8,  1778. 
"Anew  committee  to  procure  provisions  and  clothing  for  soldiers' 
families  was  appointed,  containing  tlie  new  names  of  James  Avery, 
Daniel  Packer,  and  George  Gere. 

"  Thomas  McMronn,  Clerkpro  tern." 

Feb.  2,  1779.  At  a  town-meeting  at  which  Col. 
Ebenezer  Avery  presided,  and  at  which  David  Avery 
was  clerk  pro  tern.,  it  was  voted  that  William  Avery 
Morgan  be  added  to  the  Committee  of  Supply  for 
soldiers'  families. 

Feb.  17,  1779.  The  selectmen  were  directed  to  hire 
one  thousand  pounds  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  \ 
Committee  of  Supplies  for  soldiers'  fiimilies.  One  \ 
shilling  in  the  pound  was  voted  to  cover  expenses. 
At  the  same  meeting  Thomas  Mumford  and  Col. 
Nathan  Gallup  were  appointed  agents  for  the  town 
to  prefer  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
see  if  said  Assembly  will  relieve  the  town  from  the 


cost  that  was  made  by  sending  and  keeping  prisoners 
here. 

This  town  expresses  itself  in  full  accord  with  the 
vote  of  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  method  presented 
respecting  taxation.     On  the  15th  of  June,  1779, 
Capt.  Thomas  Chester,  Deacon  Joseph  Allen,  Elisha 
Niles,  Christopher  Morgan,  and  Isaac  Avery  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  forward  supplies  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  town  in  the  Continental  army.    On  the  25th 
of  August  following  the  town  voted  to  allow  all  of 
Col.  Ben  Adam  Gallup's  account  as  a  Committee  of 
Supply  for  soldiers'  families,  though  the  General  As- 
sembly had  not  allowed  it.    September  21st  a  new 
Committee  of  Supply  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  was 
chosen.    At  the  same  time  Maj.  William  Ledyard  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  the  town's  delegation  to  a 
county  convention  to  take  concerted  measures  to  sus- 
tain the  war.    Early  in  1780  a  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  was  laid  on  levy  of  1779,  and  Col. 
Nathan  Gallup  was  appointed  auditor  of  accounts, 
an  office  that  has  fallen  into  disuse,  until  it  was  re- 
vived within  a  very  few  years.   It  is  now  a  permanent 
ofl5ce.    At  the  January  meeting  this  year  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  no  provisions 
were  carried  out  of  the  State  except  such  as  were 
sent  to  feed  the  army.    Capt.  John  Williams  was 
chairman  of  this  commission.    On  the  22d  of  March 
the  recruiting  committee  reported,  advising  the  town 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  five  pounds  sterling,  solid  silver, 
"in  addition  to  all  other  bounties  heretofore  ofiFered," 
and  guaranteeing  to  volunteers  all  their  wages  in  coin. 
This  was  still  further  increased  to  six  pounds  bounty 
and  eight  pounds  annually,  in  solid  coin,  and  finally 
to  twenty  shillings  per  month,  or  twelve  pounds  a 
year,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay.    In  November 
following  a  committee  was  raised  to  receive  the  town's 
proportion  of  salt  and  other  provisions,  agreeable  to  a 
late  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  committee 
were  authorized  to  hire  as  much  money  as  sixpence 
in  the  pound  will  raise  on  the  grand  list  for  the  use 
of  the  Continental  army.   There  were  at  this  time,  as 
before  intimated,  five  military  companies  within  the 
bouuds  of  the  town  of  Groton,  and  the  commanders 
of  each  company  were  appointed  to  classify  those 
liable  to  perform  military  service.     This  year  of 
grace,  1780,  it  was  voted  that  Jedediah  Leeds,  Jr., 
and  Simeon  Smith  be  appointed  the  committee  to 
supply  soldiers'  fstmilies,  and  a  tax  of  one  shilling 
on  the  pound  was  laid  for  that  object. 

The  difiicult  task  of  assessing  on  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  sum  already  raised,  to  pay  soldiers'  dues 
overdue,  was  imposed  on,  and  the  execution  of  the 
act  was  given  to  the  five  acting  militia  captains. 
They  were  directed  to  hire  money,  and  with  it  put 
men  in  the  field  to  fill  the  town's  quota  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war. 

We  now  come  to  the  memorable  year  1781.  It 
opens  by  appointing  a  committee,  January  16th,  to 
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see  that  soldiers'  families  were  supplied  with  necea-  | 
sary  provisions,  and  it  was  voted  that  Capt.  Elijah  I 
Avery  and  others  named  should  attend  to  the  supply  j 
of  clothing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  that  what-  i 
ever  money  they  have  to  hire  the  town  pledges  itself 
to  pay.    The  five  acting  captains  of  the  militia  com-  | 
panies  were  appointed  recruiting-officers  to  enlist  men 
to  serve  one  year.    A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  take  the  town's  part  of  grain  and  flour  for  the 
Continental  troops,  agreeable  to  a  new  State  law. 

Lieut.  Park  Avery  was  authorized  to  procure  such  \ 
supplies  under  this  law.    At  the  town-meeting  held 
May  9,  1781,  Capt.  Stephen  Billings  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  soldiers  from  Groton  then  j 
serving  in  the  Connecticut  line  of  the  Continental 
army  that  had  enlisted  for  the  war.    At  the  same 
meeting  they  passed  a  vote  to  appoint  Lieut.  Ebene- 
zer  Avery  and  others  to  collect  clothing  for  the  boys 
of  the  Connecticut  line  during  the  year  1781.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  last  recorded  vote  before  the  great 
massacre.    It  was  dated  June  26, 1781,  and  it  was  an  | 
act  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  concluding  by  directing  the  collector  of  taxes 
to  receive  no  more  paper-money. 

The  air  had  for  some  time  been  full  of  rumors  in 
expectation  of  a  final  attack  of  the  British  fleet.  It 
had  chased  many  a  swift  and  richly-laden  privateer 
into  the  safe  harbor  of  New  London,  and  the  hour  of  ; 
vengeance  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Groton's  young  I 
men,  despite  the  quotas  furnished  for  the  army,  still  ' 
found  their  favorite  pastime  on  the  sea,  and  had  es-  j 
caped  many  a  danger.    Sometimes  it  had  all  resulted  | 
disastrously,  as  was  the  case  with  Capt.  Conckling  j 
and  a  crew  from  Mystic,  of  the  fast-sailing  ,sloop  | 
"Eagle,"  which,  hkving  taken  six  prizes  in  one  day,  \ 
held  so  many  prisoners  and  had  spared  so  many  for  ; 
prize-crews  that  her  captives,  seeing  the  weakness  of 
the  "  Eagle's"  crew,  rose  and  killed  all  on  board  ex- 
cept, as  some  said,  a  negro  concealed  under  the  sail. 
Lieut.  Daniel  Eldredge,  who  was  prize-master  to  one  | 
of  the  fine  prizes,  saw  at  a  distance  the  recapture  as  ; 
it  proceeded,  but  being  becalmed  he  could  render  no  ; 
assistance.     This   Lieut.  Eldredge  was  afterwards  \ 
wounded  in  Fort  Griswold,  but  lived  to  be  rewarded  ; 
both  by  his  town  and  by  his  country,  he  having  re-  \ 
ceived  a  command  in  the  navy-yard  established  at  | 
Washington.    A  letter-of-marque  had  come  in  on  the  | 
5th  of  September,  and  as  the  officers  were  dexterous 
in  the  handling  of  guns,  some  of  them  went  into  the  | 
fort,  among  whom  was  Samuel  Edgecomb,  a  stalwart 
of  over  six  feet,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one.    He,  too, 
escaped  with  only  a  wounded  hand.    We  must  ab- 
breviate the  account  of  the  battle,  because  its  inci- 
dents have  all  been  so  fully  and  so  repeatedly  told  dur- 
ing the  late  centennial.    Suffice  it  to  say  the  British 
fleet  consisted  of  thirty-two  sail  of  all  classes,  and 
the  troops  were  landed  early  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
6,  1781,  from  twenty-four  transports,  eight  hundred 
on  the  Groton  side  and  one  thousand  on  the  New 


London  side,  both  at  the  moutli  of  the  harbor.  The 
troops,  under  Col.  Eyre,  came  up  stealthily  under 
cover  of  the  woods.  Col.  Ledyard,  who  was  the  com- 
mandant of  all  the  fortifications  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  of  Stonington,  decided  to  abandon  Fort 
Trumbull  and  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  iu  defense  of 
Groton  Heights,  anticipating  support  from  the  rapidly 
assembling  militia,  who  had  received  a  doubtful  alarm 
in  consequence  of  the  British  firing  an  extra  gun  al- 
most simultaneously  with  our  alarm,  thus  changing 
it  to  the  accustomed  signal  of  victory,  as  when  a 
prize  came  in.  No  doubt  an  uncomfortable  panic 
seized  the  alarmed  and  deceived  community,  which 
spread  to  the  outside  soldiers,  while  the  brave  hearts 
that  were  shut  up  with  Col.  Ledyard  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold were  animated  with  an  indomitable  courage, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  their  brave 
commander,  who  said, — 

"  If  I  am  to  lose  to-day  honor  or  life,  you  who 
know  me  can  tell  which  it  will  be.'' 

The  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  more  or  less,  most  of  them  improvised  for  the 
time  from  Groton.  There  were  a  few  from  Fort  Trum- 
bull and  adjoining  towns. 

Col.  Eyre,  from  a  distance,  sent  a  fiag  of  truce,  de- 
manding the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  fort.  Col.  Ledyard  summoned  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  soon  decided  to  reject  the  terms 
and  defend  the  fort.  A  second  time  Col.  Eyre  de- 
manded the  surrender,  on  penalty  of  incurring  a  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  fort  promptly  refused  to  surrender  on 
any  terms.  The  assailing  troops  now  advanced  with 
a  double-quick  step  in  solid  columns.  Col.  Ledyard 
ordered  his  garrison  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the 
enemy  had  reached  a  specified  place,  and  then,  when 
the  word  was  given,  discharged  an  eightcen-pounder, 
well  loaded  with  grape-shot,  in  their  faces.  The 
cannon  did  its  work,  mowing  a  considerable  space 
through  the  British  lines,  which  were  at  once  broken 
and  the  men  scattered.  They  rallied,  and  being  led 
by  their  officers,  came  running  up,  hut  were  met  by  a 
steady,  quick,  and  obstinate  fire.  Col.  Eyre,  mortally 
wounded,  was  borne  from  the  field,  and  other  British 
officers  fell.  Maj.  Montgomery,  seeing  a  less  mur- 
derous fire  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  stormed  the 
fort,  overpowering  these  points  with  numbers,  but  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  assault  in  the  very  moment  of  vic- 
tory. After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  the  gate 
it  was  at  length  prostrated,  and  the  exasperated 
enemy  rushed  in,  breathing  slaughter  and  revenge. 
Col.  Ledyard,  perceiving  further  resistance  in  vain, 
ordered  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms,  at  the  same 
time  offering  his  sword,  in  token  of  surrender,  to  the- 
officer  in  command.  This  sword  was  accepted,  and, 
horrible  to  relate,  was  immediately  thrust  through 
and  through  his  breast,  a  deed  unparalleled  for  its 
atrocity  in  the  annals  of  warfare  among  civilized 
or  half-civilized  people,  and  was  so  infamous  and  das- 
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tardlj-  an  act  that  tlie  officer  in  command  afterwards 
totally  di.?clai)ned  it,  and  intimated  the  possibility  of 
a  hayouet- wound  from  an  infuriated  soldier.  But  the 
deed"  was  done,  and  the  officer  in  command  cannot 
wash  his  hands  of  the  dreadful  crime.  The  struggle 
continued  after  resistance  had  ceased.  Had  Arnold 
himself  been  there  it  could  not  have  been  worse.  The 
arch-traitor,  who  watched  the  fight  from  the  New- 
London  side,  in  hi.s  report  says, — 

"After  an  obstinate  defense  of  near  forty  minutes 
the  fort  was  carried." 

Of  the  garrison,  eighty-five  were  killed  outright 
and  left  in  the  fort  .stripped  of  all  clothing;  thirty-  | 
five  were  regarded  dangerously  or  mortally  wounded,  i 


ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  the  moment  they 
left  rushed  in,  and  at  great  peril  of  their  lives  threw 
water  on  the  train.  Others  ventured  in,  and  the  fire 
in  the  barracks  was  extinguished  and  the  fort  saved. 
That  night  of  horror  among  the  wounded  was  fol- 
lowed at  early  dawn  by  the  ]>resence  of  gentle  forms 
inquiring  for  fathers,  brothers,  and  .*ous.  Dr.  Joshua 
Downer,  of  Preston,  surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  appear  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  Fourteen  among  the  dead  and  three 
among  the  wounded  bore  the  title  of  captain.  Of  the 
killed,  si.Kty  belonged  to  Groton,  where  forty-two 
widows  were  made  on  this  tragic  day, — a  bereave- 
ment believed  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
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and  were  paroled  to  remain;  thirty  others,  mostly 
wounded,  were  carried  away  to  New  York.  The 
paroled  men,  in  their  blood,  some  of  them  dying, 
were  hastily  tossed  into  an  ammunition-wagon  and 
suffered  to  run  impetuously  down  the  steep  until  it 
was  aiTested  in  its  headlong  course  by  the  trunk  of  an 
api>le-trce.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  instant  death 
followed  in  some  cases  and  indescribable  torture  in 
the  survivors,  who  were  carried  to  Ensign  Avery's 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Simon  Huntington,  and  show- 
ing blood-stains  on  the  floor  to  this  day).  The  enemy 
intended  to  blow  up  the  magazine  of  the  fort,  and  had 
laid  a  train  of  powder  to  effect  that  object,  but  Maj. 
Peters,  of  Norwich,  who  with  others  had  been  watch- 


uals  of  any  town  in  any  of  our  wars.  Eleven  of  the 
dead  bore  the  name  of  Avery  and  six  that  of  Perkins. 
The  names  of  the  killed,  which  were  enrolled  on  a 
marble  slab  inside  the  lofty  granite  monument 
erected  fifty  years  after  the  event,  and  the  names  of 
the  wounded,  corrected  by  Charles  All)'n,  Esq.,  in  his 
"  Cculeunial  History  of  the  Battle,"  are  as  follows : 

Ijieutenatit-Colonel  William  I/edynrd,  commaDding. 

Captain  Elijah  Avery  _   Groton, 

Captain  Elistia  Avery   " 

liieutenaut  Elipuezer  Avery     " 

Eusigii  Daniel  Avory  — ...  " 

Sergeant  Chrittoplier  Avery.....   " 

Sergyunt  Jasper  .Avery    — .  ** 

Sergeant  Siilouitm  Avery   " 

Daviil  Avery   " 

Thomas  Avery  -  " 

Captain  Samuel  Allyn   Ledyard,  " 

Captain  Simcuu  Allyn   **  " 
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!Mew  LoiitlOD. 
Grotori. 


New  LoiidoE. 


Bclton  Alljn   Lurjyard,  Qiotcn. 

Ift'iindiim  AUyn   '  " 

.Ni>lli»iiivl  Adams   " 

<'aitliiiii  Hubbard  Burrows   " 

SL'rgeaiit  Ezeic  if]  Bailey   " 

(.'orpornl  AikU^w  Billings   Lcdyard,  " 

Andrew  Baker   " 

John  P.  Babrock   " 

.IdIui  Billings   Preston. 

fNimiiel  Billings   (initLiii. 

William  Bolton   Hew  Iioudon. 

.lolui  Bn-.\vn   GrutuO. 

.loiiatlian  Butler   S.ivbrook. 

Lioiiteiiant  Uicliard  C'liapman  

ScMfrcaiit  Eiilredge  Chester  

Daniel  Chester  

.ledidiab  Clu-tter  

Krederic  Chester  

Joliu  Clark  

EliasC.'it   " 

Ijtentenant  Jauies  Cutnstuck   " 

William  Cnmstocfc   Sajbrwk. 

riiilip  Covill   Gioton. 

jOaiiiel  Da^is   " 

Daiiifjl  Eliiredee   " 

.lordau  Fret-man  (colored)   " 

Captain  Elias  lleurv  Halsey   T,ong  Uland. 

Samuel  Hill   Ludyard,  Grotoii. 

John  Holt.  Jr   Uew  London. 

Serseaiit  RnfusHurlbnrt   Ledjard,  Grotou. 

EliJny  Junes   " 

Moses  .Junes   Ledyai'd,  " 

Beiioni  Keiison   Nciv  London. 

Barney  Kinney   " 

Ciptain  Yuiings  Ledyard   Grotoii. 

Captain  Caiy  Leeds   " 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Lewis   Ledyard,  " 

Eusi;^n  Joliu  Lester   " 

Baiiiel  D.  Lester   " 

.Inniis  Lester   " 

Wait  Le.ster   " 

Thomas  Lamb   " 

Sambo  Latham  (colori  rl)  

Captain  Nathan  Slonre  

Corporal  Edward  Mills   " 

fiij-poral  Simeon  Slorgan   Ledyard, 

Thomas  Miner   " 

Joseph  Hloxley   " 

Corporal  Luke  Perkins,  Jr   "  " 

David  Palmer   " 

Eli^ha  Perkins   Ledyard,  " 

Luke  Perkins   "  " 

As.!  I'erkiup   "  " 

Elitathan  Perkins   "  " 

Simeon  Perkins   " 

Captain  Pot<T  Richards  

(japtain  Adaru  Shapley  

Captain  Amos  Stanton   Ledyard 

Lieutenant  Enoch  Stantuii  

ScrKi'ant  Daniel  Stanton  

Serjieaut  John  Stedman   Ledyard,  Groton. 

Sergeant  Kicholas  Starr.  ■. 

Corpora)  JJuthan  Sholes   Ledyard, 

Thoniits  Starr,  Jr  

David  Seahury   Ledyard,  ]^ 

Captain  John  Williams  

Lieutenant  Henry  Willianis   Ledyard, 

Lieutenant  Patric  Ward  

,Slve«ter  Walworth  

Jlisejih  Wedgi  r   Ledyard, 

ThoiiiaB  Williams   Stoninpton. 

Daniel  Williams   bajbrook. 

John  Wliiitlesey  

Stephen  Whiltlesev  

Cbristo|.her  Wondliridge   Groton. 

ilcnry  Woodbiidge  

Total,  88. 

Ka:\if:s  of  tiif  Woilxded, 
Paroled  and  left  at  home. 
"A  Particular  Account  of  the  Jlcn  that  were  Wounded  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  in  the  Battle  will,  the  British,  on  the  G<1'  of  Sept.,  IT.Sl,  who 
were  paroled  by  Captjiin  Bloumfield  ;  and  Ebene/er  Ledyard,  EMp, 
was  taken  as  Hoslaso  to  see  them  forthcoming,  if  called  for."  In 
the  presence  of  Rnfus  Avery. 

Lientenant  Parke  Avery,  Jr.,  lo-it  one  eye   Groton. 

EiiNit:n  Ebene/cr  Avery,  in  the  head  

Amos  Averj',  in  the  hftiid   ,, 

John  Dftboll,  Jr.,  in  the  hand  

Eii»ign  Charh  s  Eldiidce,  knee   „ 

Cliiistophei  Eldridg",in  the  tace   

S.imncl  Ed-ecomb,  Jr.,  in  the  hand   „ 

Andrew  (.'allup,  jn  the  hip   „ 

Jtoberl  Gallup,  in  the  body  ,— , xv,v  T  n.vlon 

Sergeant  Stephen  Ilempstnad,  in  the  body   Lo'i'lon. 

Corpoml  (Jehial)  Judd,  in  the  knee   n  '  i, "!, 

Captain  William  Latliam,  ill  the  thigh   uniioii. 

Captain  Etiwaid  Latham,  in  the  iK.dy  

Jonathan  Latham,  Jr.,  body  
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Groti>n. 
Stonington. 


Christopher  Latliam,  .Ir.,  body   Groton. 

Frederick  BLfore,  Ito'.'y  

John  Morgan,  in  the  knee   " 

Jiibe?,  Pendleton,  in  the  hand   " 

Captain  Sidomon  I'erkiiiP,  in  the  face   " 

Lientenaiit  Ohadiah  Perkins,  in  the  breast   " 

Ebenezer  Pel  kins,  in  the  face   " 

Elislia  Priin.  in  the  arm  

Lientenaiit  Wrlliani  Starr,  in  the  lireast   " 

John  Starr,  ill  the  anil   " 

Daniel  Stanton,  Jr.,  in  the  body   StoRin(;ton. 

Wiliiaui  Si  yniour,  lost  his  leg   Hartford. 

En^^fln  J<'<.  W"i>i'dnianr-ee.  lost  one  e^e   Groton. 

Sanford  AViliiants,  in  the  boiiy  

Asael  ^Vo!)(]wn!'th,  in  the  neck   " 

Tluvmns  WoiKiu'oith,  in  the  leg.....'   " 

ZiLe  Woodwortii,  in  the  knee   '* 

Additional  N.^mks  not  on  Avr.Kv's  List,  hvt  in  Tn.vT  pnrNxrD  ey 
Jin.  HAnnis. 

Sanuir-1  StiUman,  arm  and  lliigli   Snybraok. 

Tom  Wansnc  (Pequot  Indian),  bayonct-stib  in  ii»ck   Gioton. 

If  to  these  w  e  add 

Edward  Slanton,  in  the  body   Stonington 

who  is  in  the  list  of  wounded  repoi  ted  by  ibo  comtnittec  of  the  Legisl.i- 
tiire,  w  ehave  e.vactly  the  nnniber  (3o)  reported  by  Stephen  Hempst>  ad 
as  being  paroled. 

The  largo  proportion  of  ofliceri.  .miong  the  killed  and  wounded  i?  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  tliat  after  my  year?  of  war  many  itipn  bad  beeu 
in  the  army  or  militia  and  earned  their  titles.  When  ilio  alano  was 
sounded,  the  same  spirit  which  had  raised  tlicni  to  command  at  once 
brought  theiu  to  the  fort  as  volnnteers.  They  were  there  pioinpl  for 
duty.  Othei-s  were  officers  of  privateers  or  nicrchantiiieu  Ijiiig  in  the 
harbor,  whose  fearless  hearts  prompted  them  to  lend  a  hand  in  defcn.-ic 
of  the  fort. 

OTHEKS,  DOTII  UMirnT  .'.til}  WolNDFC,  XCT  TAKEN  Ptl  ISOS  F.HS. 

Benjamin  Bill,  wounded  in  the  ankle   Groton. 

Joshna  Bill,  in  the  leg   " 

Heiiajah  floldridge   "' 

Samuel  W,  Jaques   F,.\etcr,  E.  I. 

I  Amos  Lester,  in  the  hip   Gioton. 

i  Cai  y  Leetii",  died  December  28th   " 

William  Latham,  Jr.  (a  boy  of  fwelvi',wljo  was  allowed  to 

g'^free^   " 

Ilciuy  Mn.sou,  in  the  leg   " 

Jajiheth  Jlasno   ^'™•  London. 

James  i\Ltrg>Lii,  hiteeii  bayonet-piicks  in  bat-k  and  legs   Groton. 

Thomas  ?Lilli.-,on  '.  

Joi,e|>h  .Moxky,  Jr.,  in  the  body   " 

Elislia  Sloryraii   " 

John  Prentis,  slightly  wounded   " 

WOTNDED  ON  NF.W  LOSDON  SiDE. 

Samuel  Booth  Hempstead,  shot  in  thigh. 
Klijah  UiLliards,  died  Sept'-niber  2Clth. 
Jonathan  Whaloy. 

PnieoNF.ns  carried  off. 
Sergeant  Eiifns  Avery,  Caleb  .Vvery,  Peter  Avery,  Samuel  Abraham, 
Joshua  Baker,  Reuben  Bnshnell,  Captaiti  W  illiam  Cot  (taken  on 
New  Ij(»ndon  side),  Charles  Chester,  Nathan  Darrow,  Llias  Dart,  Levi 
Dart,  Gilbert  LdgeconJi,  Daniel  Eldiicige,  Ebenezer  Eisli,  Walter 
Harris^,  Jeremiah  H.irdiii!',    Kilbiirn,  Ebenezer  Ledyaril  (hos- 

tage), William  Latham,  .Tuiiiilhaii  Jlinor,  T.nac  Morgan,  Isaac  Row- 
ley. Lii-utenant  Jabez  ttiiw  (of  Koi  t  Trumbull),  S.iy  brook,  C.'r|H>ial 
Josiah  Smilli,  Halsey  Saufoid,  Solomon  Tift,  of  Groton,  llorulio 
W.iles,  Tluuiins  Welles.  ^ 

T]ie  loss  of  so  many  brave,  outerprising  husiucss 
inen,  mostly  in  the  [irime  of  life,  autJ  of  nut  a  few 
pioniising  youth  yet  iu  their  tecjis,  was  long  fdt  both 
in  tlic  business  of  life  ami  in  the  church.  The  Von- 
i-'re^'atioijal  Church  was  rcduecd  to  such  an  extent 
i  that  it  has  been  nAidi  that  ouly  one  active  male  nieni- 
her  rcniaiiiod.  Aeconling  to  n  rc[iort  afterwards  niatle 
to  the  Li  gislature  of  Connecticut,  there  were  fourteen 
houses  burned  in  Groton  by  the  invading  British  ibrces 
immediately  after  the  inassaiie  on  that  day.  They 
were  owned  by  the  following  ]H"r.sons:  Elihu  Avery, 
nenjamiu  Chester,  Elijah  Avery,  El)eiiey-er  Ledyard, 
Young.s  Ledyard,  Capt.  Leeds,  Micha  Jefftrs,  I^dward 
Jelfeis,  Dr.  ;\uios  Prenliee,  Thomas  Mumford,  Ensign 
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Eldretlge,  Cajit.  Moore,  and  John  Chester.  TLc  town 
of  Groton  at  that  day  was  reputed  to  contain  .1  pop- 
ulation of  three  tliousaud  four  hundred  and  eiglity- 
eight  persons.  So  soon  as  the  s]iock  of  battle  was 
(;ver  the  sorrowful  survivors  ;;re  on  record  in  town- 
irieotiiig,  Nov.  7, 1781,  voting  a  supply  of  clothing  and 
provisious  for  soldiers  still  in  the  field,  the  tax  to  pay 
for  w  hicu  v,  as  called  the  half-crown  tax  ;  and  the  very 
next  spring,  \  i;;.,  Ajiril  5, 1782,  they  voted  to  send  more 
men  into  the  field.  But  tl)e  war  soon  eln.-ed  triuuiph- 
antl}-,  and  none  more  rejoiced  at  the  termination  of  it 
and  the  ostahiishment  of  peace  and  a  free  govenanent 
than  did  the  deciuiated,  liLerty-loving  inhabitants  of 
Groton. 

Before  the  war  and  during  the  war  attempts  had 
been  made  to  separate  the  Nortli  Society  of  Groton 
and  make  a  new  town.  Just  before  tl)e  tragedy  on 
Groton  Heights  an  effort  had  been  made  to  efTect  this 
division,  which  was  no  doubt  delayed  for  a  balf- 
century  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  numbers  caused 
by  the  massacre,  the  sense  of  consequent  weakness  in 
the  number  of  stalwart  leaders,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  fraternity  and  common  sympathy  which  had 
been  formed  and  cemented  in  blood. 

This  effort  towards  the  incorporation  of  a  new  town, 
to  be  taken  from  the  north  jnirt  of  Groton,  called  forth 
the  fbUowing  vote  in  June,  1781,  viz.:  "  ^'oted,  That  i 
Thomas  ^lumford,  Esq.,  and  Gapt.  John  Morgan  be  ; 
agents  to  represent  this  town  and  oppose  a  memorial  ! 
preferred  to  the  General  Assembly,  now  sitting  in  i 
Harlfi:)rd,  by  Jonathan  Brewster  and  others,  praying  \ 
for  a  jiart  of  this  town  to  be  set  to  a  part  of  Norwich  j 
and  l're.-;ton  for  the  tbr.iiing  of  2  new  town,  as  they  I 
shall  be  ad  \  ised  l>y  counsel  learned  in  tlic  law." 

In  1784,  Robert  Allyn  was  appointed  to  settle  ac- 
counts witli  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  same  year 
Pine  Swamp,  east  of  Gale's  Ferrj^  was  ordered  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  divided  between  Groton  and  New 
London,  for  it  liad  been  eo;nmon  property  between 
the  two  towns  for  ijrocuring  masts  and  spars  time 
immemorial.  In  1786  a  new  c(nnrnittce  had  to  be 
appointed  to  opjiose  the  indefatigable  Brewster  and 
others  in  their  attempt  to  divide  the  town. 

The  question ol'  comi)ensati<)n  to  the  towns  that  had 
most  suffered  during  the  war  had  beoi  agitated  and 
memorials  presented,  but  Ju;je  13,  1791,  the  town 

"  f.ii'.  c',  That  EU'iiezer  Lc-rhiuii,  Ksq.,  lie  agent  for  the  town  lo  nppcur 
befoi'L-  the  coiumittei.'  iipinuiiteil  bj-  tlic  Guutsnil  Aaseriillv  {to  sit  at  U:;i  t- 
f'jrd)  to  l;iok  into  tjc  lusses  uf  tlie  several  Iuwiih  in  tlio  Slate  li.v  tlio 
^uen-y'--^  iHirniiiL',  eto,,  t'l  i-e[)i'eseiit  and  ]:iy  hefure  s;uil  co^iniiiltee  the 
los<ct!  the  iiiliMliit:int8  i>r  ^a!cl  ti.wti  (if  Groton  liava  snstuineil  hy  the 
eiicniv'B  burning  during  the  lalo  war." 

These  losses  by  burning  have  been  given. 

In  regard  to  tlie  custom  of  towns  as  to  building 
and  re])airiug  highways,  it  seems  the  town  of  th-oton 
ajtpeaied  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  lay  a 
separtite  highway  tax.  it  was  granted,  and  the  town 
was  ilivided  iuto  five  districts,  corresponding  to  the 
military  dLstrict^. 


The  same  year  the  town  gave  its  decided  vote 

■  against  alienating  its  Western  lands,  which  were 
j  afterwards  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

■  In  1797  the  boundaries  were  run  anew  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Society,  which  is  the  line  noiv 

I  dividing  the  towns  of  Groton  and  Ledyard.  In  refer- 
i  ring  to  this  perambulati(m,  the  committee  incidentally 
:  indicated  the  location  of  the  first  meetiug-house  at 

■  Centre  Groton.  "  It  stood  where  Charles  G.  Smith's 
•  hiiuse  now  (1797)  stands,  which  is  one  mile  and 
I  twenty  rods  south  of  the  society  line."  That  Mr. 
\  Suiith's  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  owned  by  Miss 
i  Prudence  Burrows. 

lu  the  year  ISOO  jjetitions  for  a  turnpike  to  run  from 
^  (jroton  Bank  easterly  to  the  Hopkiutou  line  were  sent 
j  to  the  General  Assembly.  Messrs.  Starr  Chester  and 
Vine  Stoddard  were  chosen  to  further  the  petition 
before  the  General  Assembly.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  New  London  and  Providence  TurD- 
pike  Compauy,  a  corporation  that  served  its  day, 
but  disa}jpeared  before  the  rise  and  increase,  of  rail- 
roads. 

It  was  so  late  as  ISOl  that  the  town  voted  to  buy 
twenty  .additional  acres  of  laud  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Pequot  reservation  in  North  Groton,  and  it  was 
so  )jureha?ed  and  preseiited  to  the  tribe.  In  ISOS  the 
representatives  were  instracted  to  ask  the  General  As- 
sembly for  power  to  establish  a  home  or  work -house 
where  the  paujiers  might  be  provided  with  profit- 
able enijjloyment.  The  Legislature,  by  an  act,  per- 
mitted the  change  from  the  plan  of  scattered  boarders 
to  the  system  since  iu  vogue,  only  the  town  now 
hires  the  kccj^er  of  its  ]>ocr  instead  of  owning  its 
own  farm,  as  the  vote  two  years  later  had  n earl)' ac- 
complished. 

Ilalph  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  and  others  revived  the  sub- 
ject of  dividing  the  town,  and  carried  a  large  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  favoring  it.  It  was  hotly 
contested;  the  representativt«  were  instructed  to  op- 
pose it,  and  the  measiti-e  again  failed. 

About  tliis  time  the  Ilogerine  Quakers  brought  in 
a  petition  asking  relief  from  taxation,  and  the  town 
voted  to  "  abate  them  during  the  town's  pleasure." 
This  was  certainly  iu  the  interest  of  peace  towards  a 
sect  which  avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  nou- 
resistance.    (See  heading  "  R-ogeriues,"  hcreiu.) 

War  of  1S12. — But  soon  the  troubles  with  Great 
Britain  began,  and  nowhere  'Mas  the  avowed  doctrine 
and  iiractice  of  the  "  Right  of  Search"  vaunted  by 
that  power  more  strenuously  denied  than  here  where 
I  so  many  seafaring  men  found  employment. 

AVe  have  devnted  so  much  space  to  the  history  of 

■  Groton  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  the  records 
I  of  tlie  town  are  so  rich,  and  which  are  now  for  the 
I  first  time  more  fully  brought  to  light,  that  we  cannot 
!  find  space  to  go  into  detail  in  giving  the  part  that 
;  Groton  acted  in  the  "second  war  for  independence.'' 

■  Her  militarj"  were  early  on  duty,  and  remained  so 
'  during  the  war.    The  arrival  of  Commodore  Decatur 
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in  tlie  harbor  in  tbe  frigate  "  United  States,"  late  in 
the  year  1812,  lollowed  hy  his  prize,  tlie  Eritish  ship 
"  Macedonian,"  which  lie  had  captured  October  25th, 
aroused  all  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  liad  been  com- 
paratively dormant  for  almost  thirty  years.  Early  in 
the  folloAving  spring  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in  the  flag- 
ship "Ramillies,"  and  Sir  Hugh  Pigot,  in  the  "Or- 
pheus," hovered  in  sight  of  our  coast.  They  Avere 
attended  soon  after  by  a  squadron  of  other  vessels 
bristling  with  heavy  guns,  and  crowded  with  .sailors 
and  marines  fresh  from  the  brilliant  naval  victories 
of  the  Old  World. 

All  was  excitement  along  the  coast.  All  remem- 
bered tbe  Gth  day  of  September,  1781,  and  Arnold's 
fleet.  Again  the  fort  on  Groton  Heights  was  manned. 
Maj.  Simeon  Smith,  of  New  London,  a  native  of  Gro- 
ton, and  a  gallant  gentleman,  with  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers, repaired  the  breaches  which  time  had  made 
in  its  ramparts.  Rumors  of  an  instant  attack  filled 
the  air,  and  these  were  confirmed  by  the  mysterious 
movements  o-f  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  women  and 
children  liad  mostly  left  town  for  a  place  of  safety, 
when  Maj.  Smith  found  he  was  deficient  in  wadding 
for  his  guns,  and  he  then  hastily  sent  out  for  flannel 
to  be  used  for  wadding.  The  stores  and  dn-cllings 
were  mostly  closed,  and  so  the  messenger  from  the 
fort  was  unsuccessful  in  his  search,  until  he  met  Mrs. 
Anna  Bailey  on  the  street,  who  no  sooner  heard  the 
story  than  she  dropped  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  bade 
them  give  it  to  the  British  at  the  cannon's  rnoutii,  and 
went  on  her  way.  The  officers  and  garrison  of  the 
fort  were  much  elated  with  the  story,  and  Commodore 
Decatur  and  his  oflScers,  when  the  danger  was  past, 
made  her  the  heroine  of  the  occasion  at  a  ball  given 
on  board  the  ship  "  United  States."  Mr^.  Bailey  was 
ever  after  much  noticed  for  her  patriotism,  receiving 
visits  from  Monroe,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  and  other 
notables.    She  died  in  1851,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

Although  no  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Griswold,  it 
was  the  rallying-poiut  for  observation,  and  was 
greatly  strengthened  for  defense  and  annoyance  to 
the  enemy  in  case  of  an  attack.  Several  24-pounders 
were  added  to  her  ramparts,  and  the  lower  battery 
was  made  formidable  with  heavy  ordnauce  and  men. 

Other  parts  of  Groton  were  made  the  scene  of 
alarm  and  conflict,  but  the  Britisli  oflicers  were  often 
outwitted  and  lost  not  a  few  men.  Sueli  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  Yankee  ruse  at  the  mouth  of  the  j\Iystic 
River,  which  separates  Groton  from  Stoniiigton. 

It  occurred  two  days  after  the  gallant  repulse 
which  Commodore  Hardy  met  at  Stonington.  The 
Britisli  fleet  was  lying  ofl"  the  Hummocks.  Knowing 
the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy  for  plunder,  the  militia 
and  sailors  planned  to  decoy  a  barge  from  the  fleet, 
filled  with  armed  men.  This  they  did  by  sending  out 
of  the  Mystic  a  large,  sharp  fishing-boat,  formid- 
ably laden  with  boxes,  bags,  and  barrels,  and  manned 
by  Messrs.  Haley,  Burrows,  Park,  Wasliington,  and 
Tufts,  who,  disregarding  tbe  enemy's  fleet,  were  seen 


defiantly  crowding  all  sail  westward.    Soon  tlio  well- 
known  barge  appeared,  and  mdenvored  to  bead  them 
off  and  take  them  as  a  prize.    The  ruse  had  suc- 
i  cecdcd,  for  the  American  boat,  after  several  vain  at- 
;  tempts  to  outsail  their  pursuers,  in  great  apparent 
j  confusion  and  irregular  rowing,  started  for  the  shore, 
i  and  landed  at  Groton  Long  Point,  just  before  thoy 
j  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuei-s,  who  also  landed 
j  and  gave  chase.    At  this  moment  a  whole  company 
:  of  Groton  militiamen,  under  Capt.  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
\  rose  and  fired,  killing  some,  wounding  others,  and 
driving  them  into  the  water,  where  tlicy  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  wounded  were  cared  for  and  borne 
i  up  to  Mystic,  and  nursed  till  they  recovered,  and  were 
exchanged,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  The 
captors  sold  the  barge  for  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
from  which  a  handsome  sum  was  given  to  the  cap- 
tives when  they  Avere  exchanged. 

We  give  this  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
i  warfare  that  characterized  the  times.    We  have  only 
■j  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  their  mode  of  warfare 
i  along  this  harassed  coast,  whose  inhabitants  were 
j  hemmed  in  from  their  accustomed  haunts  upon  the 
j  sea,  and  were  kept  in  a  conslaiit  state  of  alarm.  The 
i  sloop  "Fox,"  of  Mystic.  Ca])t.  Jesse  Crary,  was  cap- 
\  tured  by  Hardy's  marines,  but  Crary  himself  and  his 
i  crew  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  vessel  and  cargo, 
j  The  "Fox"  was  a  fiist  sailer,  and  her  captors  soon 
finding  it  out,  used  her  to  overtake  and  seize  other 
American  craft.    Capt.  Crary  now  purclLised  the 
sloop  "  Hero,"  procured  lettcrs-of-marque  at  New 
Loudon,  and  being  well  arincd  and  manned,  with 
:  Capt.  Ambrose  Burrows  in  command,  set  sail  detcr- 
\  mined  to  recapture  the  "Fox.''    They  convoyed  six 
i  or  eight  sail  of  trading  vessels  as  far  as  Point  Judith, 
\  and  then  turned  in  quest  of  their  game.    The  Amer- 
\  icans  soun  espied  the  "  Fox,"  when,  evidently  sus- 
\  j)ecting  tiieir  object,  she  tacked  ship  and  ran  oii'  The 
i  "  Hero,"  now  on  her  lee,  gave  chase.    Both  vessels 
I  were  equal  in  their  sailing  qualities,  having  been 
I  built  by  the  same  ship-builder, Capt. Eldredgc  Packer, 
j  but  the  "^'ankees  knew  better  how  to  sail  their  vessel. 
1  The  "  Fox"  wore  round  under  a  whole  sail  breeze 
I  and  attemj)tcd  to  bring  her  two  brass  six-paundcrs  to 
bear  on  her  pur>uer,  but  the  niano  uvring  of  tbe 
"  Hero"  prevented  the  success  of  the  attempt.  Small- 
arms  were  now  within  range  and  were  freely  used, 
and  tlie  "  Hero's"  single  four-pounder  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.    The  "  Fox"  now  attempted  to 
change  her  course,  when  the  impetuous  "Hero"  came 
down  upon  the  British  vessel  and  ran  her  bowsprit 
j  into  the  "Fox's"  mainsail.    A  rush  was  then  made 
I  for  the  enemy's  deck,  and  the  "  Fox,"  under  Lieut, 
i  Ciaxton,  of  the  "  liamillies,"  was  soon  reeaplured 
and  brought  into  the  Mystic  River.    Capt.  Thomas 
Eldredge,  who  was  wounded  through  the  arm,  is  the 
I  only  survivor,  and  be  still  lives 'at  Mystic  River, 
j  having  retired  from  active  business  as  sea-caplain,  lie 
'  having  been  for  many  years  on  the  New  York,  New 
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Orleans,  antl  Galveston  line  of  steamships.  These 
conflicts  will  give  an  idea  of  tlie  kind  of  fighting  in- 
cident to  maritime  towns. 

During  the  presence  of  Decatur's  ships  in  the 
Thames  River,  Nathan  Daboll,  a  noted  D3athcmatical 
teacher  of  this  town,  and,  Avitli  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  the  originator  and  publisher  of  "  Daboll's  Al- 
manac," and  the  author  of  a  world-wide  treatise  on 
arithnietic  which  bears  his  name,  taught  the  mid- 
shipmen and  boys  on  board  Decatiir  s  pent-up  fleet, 
and  was  painfully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  a  duel  fought  at  Westerly  between  two  midship- 
men belonging  to  our  fleet,  in  which  one  of  them  fell 
and  was  buried  in  the  Ledyard  Cemetery,  near  Groton 
Heights.    A  pathetic  story  as  told  by  Judge  Daboll. 

The  senior  Nathan  Daboll,  a  resident  of  Centre 
Groton,  near  where  the  first  Congregational  meeting- 
house had  once  stood,  commenced  the  publication,  or 
rather  the  authorship,  of  the  "  New  England  Alma- 
nac and  Farmers'  Friend"  about  A.D.  1772.  It  was 
generally  published  in  New  London,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  for  over  a  century.  This  first  author 
died  March  19,  a.d.  1818.  The  lion.  Nathan  Da- 
boll, his  successor,  who  was  the  teacher  on  board  De- 
catur's ship,  was  somewhat  of  a  politician,  as  well  as 
philomater,  and  repeatedly  filled  the  otBces  of  select- 
man, member  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, also  clerk  and  judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  died  Aug.  18, 18(53,  aged  nearly  eighty-three 
years.  His  son,  David  A.  Daboll,  A.M.,  has  followed 
in  the  footprints  of  his  father  in  literary  and  political 
honors,  but  sketches  of  the  living,  like  that  of  the 
Hon.  Erasmus  D.  Avery  and  others  who  liave  en- 
joyed the  honors  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, though  interesting,  belong  rather  to  the  future 
biographer. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  was  of 
Groton,  so  most  of  its  officers  time  immemorial  were 
of  the  same  town.  The  Allyns,  tlie  Billings,  the 
Averys,  the  Morgans,  the  Galhips,  and  others  were 
noted  not  only  for  their  high  military  positions,  but 
for  tijeir  fine  military  bearing.  Groton  bore  her  full 
share  in  the  privations  of  the  war  of  1812.  She  held 
the  old  fort  on  Groton  Heights,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
for  manj'  months  almost  daily  expected  a  warlike 
raid  of  fire  and  sword,  similar  to  the  one  which  their 
fitthcrs  experienced  little  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore. The  presence  of  the  American  fleet  on  the 
borders  of  the  town  so  long  pent  up,  being  watched 
by  the  numerous  uaval  armament  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  accustomed  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  and 
New  London  to  the  constant  alarms  of  war.  Says 
the  historian,  iliss  Canlkins,  "An  increase  of  force 
or  a  change  of  jiosition  in  the  blockading  squadron 
would  cause  immediate  apprehension. 

"A  signal-guu  from  the  fort  was  sufficient  to  set 
every  living  being  in  motion.  There  were  rumors  of 
spies  in  town  niulcr  various  disguises,  and  su.spieious 


\  persons  appeared  and  disappeared  strangely.  The 
!  American  ships  had  in  the  mean  time  retreated  up 
I  the  river,  and  being  lightened,  passed  the  bar  at 
1  Gale's  Ferry. 

"  Commodore  Decatur  threw  up  a  light  intrenchment 
I  on  AUyn's  Mountain,  near  Gale's  Ferry,  where  he 
I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  harbor.  Some- 
times a  sloop  or  schooner  would  be  chased  ashore  and 
the  inhabitants  would  collect  to  defend  it.  This  was 
always  the  occasion  of  great  and  apparently  hilarious 
excitement  in  the  neighborhood.  In  Mystic  Harbor 
a  spirited  affair  of  this  nature  occurred  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1813." 

One  sloop  had  been  destroyed,  and  another,  the 
"Victory,"  had  been  attacked,  but  the  enemy  was 
driven  off  after  a  warm  action  of  fifteen  minutes  by  a 
party  of  about  twenty  Mystic  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Haley. 

The  peace  of  1815  was  bailed  with  inexpressible  de- 
light, and  the  inhabitants,  sick  of  war  and  war's 
alarms,  were  glad  once  more  to  address  themselves  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  which  certainly  had  suffered  by  the 
predominance  of  the  military.  Yet  up  to  the  time  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  system,  Groton,  as 
we  have  seen,  ke]5t  up  her  five  inilitia  companies, 
varying  to  the  phases  of  flank  and  artillery  compa- 
nies, and  taking  a  martial  pride  in  the  semi-annual 
pageant  of  drill  and  review.  A  few  of  these  old  mi- 
litia cajjtains  and  soldiers  still  live  to  fight  their 
peaceful  battles  of  parade  and  plumes,  and  wassail  at 
the  choice  of  officers  over  again  as  they  meet  to  re- 
count old  times. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

GROTON— (Continued). 
GltOTON  MONI  MENT— CELEDEATION,  Etc. 

Fkom  time  to  time  after  the  war  of  1812  there 
would  be  some  memorial  service  on  Groton  Heights, 
like  that  of  Rev.  Timothy  Tuttle  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  who  preached  a  memorial  sermon  on 
that  occasion.  Previous  to  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  in  182')  a  movement  for  a  celebration  had  been 
made,  and  as  the  gathering  of  that  year  led  to  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  monument  in 
182G,  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  afterwards,  it  is  fitting  a  few  words  should 
be  said  further  of  those  memorial  days. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1825,  "a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  New  London,  Groton,  Stonington,  etc.,"  was 
held  in  New  London,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given 
in  the  public  papers,  to  take  into  consideration  what 
arrangements  could  be  made  "  for  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  the  battle  fought  at  Fort  Griswold 
on  the  Gth  of  September,  a.d.  1781."  Dr.  John  0. 
Miner,  of  Groton,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Lodo- 
wick  Fosdick,  of  New  London,  clerk. 
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"I'o/ed,  Tliat  Ebenezer  Avery,  Elijnli  Bailey,  Noycs  Biirlior,  Charles 
Bulkelpy,  Elias  Pcikir.s,  Joliu  P.  Trott,  George  IlubbarJ,  Siimuel  F. 
Deniscin,  and  Joiiatlian  Breweter,  Esquires,  be  and  tlicy  are  liereby  ap- 
pointed a  committee  fur  the  purpose  of  malvin^  arrangenieiita  fur  cele- 
brating in  a  suitable  niiinner  tlie  coming  anniversary  of  the  6tli  of  Sep- 
tember, nnd  to  give  a  seasonable  notice  thereof. 

"  Aud  said  coniniitlee  are  also  herebj'  requested  to  prepare  snme  place 
for  A  more  permanent  pei*petuaIion  of  onid  day,  and  report  encli  plan  to 
the  iiieeling  that  shall  convene  on  Grotou  Heigbts  on  the  Gth  of  Sep- 
teml*r  next." 

This  committee  called  a  meeting  on  the  Gth  of  Au- 
gust,  at  Elijah  Bailey,  Jr.'s,  in  Grotou,  himself  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  massacre,  as  were  several  others  of  their 
number.    This  was  the  first  direct  action  towards  a 
monument,  thoujjh  much  had  been  said  about  it.  On 
the  Gth  of  August  the  committee  met  and  published 
the  outline  of  their  plans,  which  was  that  on  the  ap- 
proaching anniversary  of  the  massacre  there  would 
be  an  oration  and  an  outdoor  entertainment  near 
Gold  Spring,  at  Groton  Bank.   Subscriptions  to  defray 
expenses  were  directed  to  be  taken  at  the  several 
taverns  in  New  London,  Groton,  Stonington,  and 
Preston.   As  an  inducement,  the  public  were  promised 
a  sight  of  the  survivors,  who  were  to  be  present,  and 
were  invited  to  come  as  the  guests  of  the  public.  In 
the  next  Gazette  notice  was  given  of  the  expected 
presence  of  the  Third  Eegimcut,  Col.  Ely,  and  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  Col.  Joseph  D.  Mason,  also  sev- 
eral volunteer  companies  attached  to  other  corps.  On 
the  31st  of  August  a  full  programme  was  published, 
Charles  BuIkeleV;  cliairman.    On  the  memorable  day 
the  following  programme  was  carried  out :    A  proces- 
sion, under  Marshals  Adam  Larrabee,  of  Groton,  and 
Lodowick  Fosdick,  of  New  London,  was  formed  in  tiie 
following  order ;  (1 )  the  escort,  composed  of  the  Third 
and  Eighth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Capt.  Trotfs 
corps  of  artillery,  Capt.  Allyn's  corps  of  infantry, 
(both  of  New  London),  and  Capt.  Stanton's  corps  of 
artillery,  of  Stonington;  (2)  Revolutionary  officers 
and  soldiers,  consisting  of  eighteen  venerable  surviv- 
ors of  the  massacre,  some  of  whom  were  disfigured 
with  scars  received  in  the  fort,  and  one  wearing  a  vest 
perforated  with  two  bullets;  (3)  committee  of  ar- 
rangements; (4)  orator,  Hon.  William  F.  Brainard, 
and  clergy;  (5)  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
officers  of  the  militia  not  attached  to  the  escort,  in 
uniform ;   (G)  citizens.    There  were  ten  thousand 
present  as  estimated,  and  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  transportation  across  the  Thames  River. 
During  the  march,  which  was  delayed  till  after  one 
o'clock,  minute-guns  were  fired.    "They  marched 
with  imposing  dignity,"  says  the  Garc^fe  editor,  "to 
Fort  Griswold,  where  a  thousand  females,  the  elite  of 
the  towns,  were  already  seated  on  a  platform  in  the 
rear  of  the  veterans,  and  heard  the  patriotic,  vehe- 
ment, animated,  and  most  eloquent  oration  of  William 
F.  Brainard,  Esq.,"  which  was  published.  The  dinner 
came  off  at  the  Cold  Spring.    A  company  called  the 
"Ledyard  Volunteers,"  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
temporarily  manned  the  fort,  and  enlivened  the  scene. 
Rev.  Dr.  McEwen  prayed  at  the  beginning,  and  Rev. 


Timothy  Tuttle  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  A  meet- 
ing of  citizens  on  that  day 

"  Resolved,  That  a  monument  be  erected  on  Groton 
Heights,  commemorative,"  etc.,  and  Governor  Oliver 
Wolcott  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  committee  having  it 
iu  chai-ge.  The  (.rroton  membei's  of  this  committee 
were  William  Williams,  Ebenezer  Avery,  Jr.,  Noyes 
Barber,  James  Mitchell,  Adam  Larrabee,  and  Jona- 
than Brewster. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  Legislature,  1820,  a  lot- 
tery was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  monument.  It 
was  no  new  idea,  for  the  General  Assembly  had  once 
granted  a  lottery  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  Groton, 
and  another  in  Stonington.  The  propriety  of  that 
method  of  aid  was  then  unquestioned.  The  object 
was  patriotic,  and  the  tickets  sold  like  indulgences 
among  the  mediievals.  The  managers  named  by  the 
Legislature  were  David  Coit,  Samuel  F.  Deuison, 
Erastus  F.  Smith,  Thomas  P.  Trott,  and  William  H. 
Law,  Groton  being  represented  by  Mr.  Smith.  The 
scheme  gave  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  prizes,  the  highest  being  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  object  of  the  grant,  as  expressc'l  iu  the 
legislative  act,  was  "to  erect  a  monument  on  Grotou 
Heights  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  at  Fort 
Griswold  on  the  Gth  of  September,  1781."  The  man- 
agers add:  "The  noble  purpose  for  which  the  lottery 
is  granted  ought  of  itself  to  secure  to  it  the  counte- 
uance  and  support  of  the  public;  hut,  in  addition  to 
a  motive  of  jiatriotism,  adventurers  have  in  this 
scheme  a  favorable  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves, 
while  they  contribute  to  the  object  for  wiiich  the  lot- 
tery was  granted."  Before  the  first  drawing  another 
grand  celebration  was  to  occur,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  monument  was  to  be  laid  amid  enthusiastic 
thousands.  The  original  committee,  headed  by  Charies 
Bulkeley,  with  Lyinan  Law,  James  Mitchell,  Adam 
Larrabee,  and  Charles  Griswold,  gave  out  the  notices, 
procured  one  of  their  number  to  deliver  the  oration, 
and  invited  "the  j\Iasonic  brethren  and  others"  to 
attend  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

On  the  Gth  of  September,  182G,  the  programme  was 
fully  carried  out.  The  company  convened  near  the 
house  of  Capt.  Elijah  Bailey  (now  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Hanis,  the  president  of  the  Centennial 
Committee,  18S1),  under  the  direction  of  Grand  Mar- 
shal Thomas  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  New  London,  as- 
sisted by  j^fcssrs.  Erastus  T.  Smith,  Stephen  Haley, 
Albert  Latham,  James  Mitchell,  of  Groton,  and  others. 

].  The  military,  consisting  of  the  Hartford  Foot- 
Guards,  under  Maj.  Wells;  Capt.  Stanton's  artillery 
company,  from  Stonington  borough ;  Capt.  Child's 
rifle  company,  of  Norwich  ;  Capt.  Allyn's  flank  com- 
])any,  of  New  London ;  the  United  States  officers  in  the 
vicinity,  naval  aud  military;  the  artillery  com]>any 
stiitioned  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Capt.  Green.  2,  OHicers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  3.  Ofiicers  of  subordinate  lodges. 
4,  Masonic  brethren.  5,  Citizens.  Being  formed,  at 
a  sigual-gun  fired  from  Fort  Griswold  the  processicm 
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moved  to  the  Heights,  whore,  resting  under  a  canopy 
eighty  feet  squnre,  tastefully  ndorned  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  in  festoons  and  arches,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  and  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  foundation 
-designated  for  the  monument,  was  suspended  by  a 
windlass  the  corner-stone,  which  was  lowered  and 
laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  Lyman  Law,  E>(|..  acting 
as  Grand  I^Iaster,  in  the  presence  of  eight  thousand 
people.  A  Sapphic  ode,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Old 
Hundred,"  succeeded ;  then  an  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Chorlcs  (  h'iswold,  Esq.,  of  Lyme.  At  the 
dinner  which  followed  an  original  song  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  '■'Sciits  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

The  presence  in  the  harbor  ou  tlie  evening  before 
of  the  steamer  "  McDonough,"  from  Hartford,  that 
"  leviathan  a'loat,"  as  the  Gazette  described  her, 
with  her  emblems  of  military  and  Masonic  display, 
and  her  appearance  during  the  day  of  celebration, 
very  much  enlivened  t!ie  scene.  The  affair  was  a 
success,  and  it  was  soon  after  succeeded  hj  the  first 
drawing  of  the  monumeut  lottery.  The  organization 
of  tlie  Groton  ]\Io!iuiiient  Association  dates  froui  .June 
29,  ]  S2{i.  The  act  of  incorporation  appointed  Charles 
Bulkelcy  its  first  president;  Noycs  Barber,  James 
]\Iitcbell,  Daniel  Burrows,  William  Williams,  Adam 
Larrabee,  etc.,  vice-presidents.  The  corporators  chose 
Thomas  P.  Trott,  secretary,  and  Hon.  Noyes 
Barber,  treasurer.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
the  president  and  Messrs.  ]\Iitcbell,  Larrabee,  Gri=- 
wold,  ;ind  Law,  made  the  first  contracts  for  a  gra;iite 
monument. 

The  monument  it^iclf,  henceforth  to  be  under  the 
managetnent  of  tliis  association,  was  finished  in  ISoL 
Every  year,  on  the  Oih  of  Seiitember,  the  members 
met  to  choo.sc  officers  and  perj)etuate  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Sometimes  an  ad- 
dress or  a  company  parade  would  enliven  the  anni- 
versary. Gapt.  .Jonathan  Brooks,  of  New  London,  a 
patriotic  but  ec^'cntric  citizen,  was  there  conspicuously 
so  long  as  he  lived  and  was  able,  dressed  in  full  regi- 
mentals to  harangue  the  assemblage. 

In  18;!'3  the  town  was  again  deejjly  agitated  with 
the  old  \  exed  question  of  a  new  town  in  the  North  So- 
ciety, but  the  vote  in  town-meeting  was  adverse  to 
it.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  similar 
vote,  but  in  IS.'iG  the  vote  stood  76  for  and  63 
against  the  division,  which  was  soon  after  efFccted, 
and  henceforth  I^edj^ard  constituted  a  separate  town. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture to  constitute  Groton  into  a.  separate  probate  dis- 
trict. The  town  had  been  w<dl  served  while  united 
with  Stoniiigton,  but  party  spirit,  and  possibly  the 
itch  forolTices,  prevailed;  and  so,  in  1839,  Groton  and 
Ledyard  were  car li  made  a  separate  probate  district. 
(See  list  of  probate  odicers.)  Groton  voted  in  1850, 
\\1  to  9,  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
electing  judges  of  ])robate  and  justices  of  the  peace 
by  the  people. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  river  road  was  asked  be- 


tween Groton  Bank  and  Gale's  Ferry.  It  was  violently 
opposed,  and  at  length,  wearied  with  the  ]>crsistence 
of  certain  leaders,  the  selectmen  were  forbidden  to 
call  any  more  meetings  on  the  subject.  But  after 
fighting  it  for  years  at  great  cost  before  the  Superior 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  the  petitioners 
triumjihed,  and  the  town  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
debt  that  has  been  augmented  by  the  cost  of  other 
exfiensive  roads  and  bridges  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
some  of  which  have  proved  very  u.seful  to  the  public. 
That  leading  from  Mystic  Eiver  to  M3-stic,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mystic  River,  was  built  in  1833,  and  that 
along  the  cast  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Groton  vil- 
lage to  the  Sound,  at  a  later  ]>eriod,  are  noticeable. 
Unexpectedly  to  some,  this  town  gave  in  ISoj  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-two  against  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution requiring  the  reading  qualification  for  all 
new  electors. 

The  same  year  Ibe  Mystic  River  bridge  was  made 
free  by  an  approjiriation  of  the  adjoining  towns,  a 
cojitribntioa  of  the  citizens  purchasing  the  franchise. 
The  Mystic  Bridge  corjioralion  had  been  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  nearly  fort}'  years  before,  and 
had  been  till  that  time  a  toll-bridge,  having  a  draw. 
About  this  tirrie  the  fever  for  road-building  ran  high, 
jjroducing  the  short  O.  T.  Braman  (river)  road,  made 
necessary,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  across  the  lower  part  of  the  town  (1857). 
Tliese  were  followed  by  the  Alden  Fish  road,  the 
Giles  Haley  road,  the  Solomon  Chapman  (north)  road, 
and  the  Gore  Lane  Street.  This  brings  us  to  the  great 
Rebellion. 

Tlic  part  which  the  town  of  Groton  bore  in  the  war 
for  the  Union  was  in  accordance  with  its  ptatriotic 
record  in  1776  and  1812.  When  the  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  came,  Hiram  Apj>elman,  with  others 
from  this  and  adjf)ining  towns,  enlisted  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  Bull  Run  fight.  The 
town  had  not  then  fully  awakened  to  its  duty  to  en- 
courage the  jtatriotic  impulses  of  her  .sons,  and  so  the 
families  of  soldiers  were  at  first  unprovided  for,  and 
no  bounties  were  offered.  Before  the  close  of  the  war, 
however,  tlie  town  had  spent  about  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  bounties,  premiums,  and  support  of  fami- 
lies, which  was  more  than  any  other  town  in  the 
county  had  furnished  except  Norwich  ;  and,  outside 
of  our  cities,  only  two  towns  in  the  State  excelled  it; 
or,  taking  the  amount  p.aid  by  iudividuiils  in  this 
town  at  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  as  given  by 
Chaplain  IMorris  in  his  valuable  book,  there  was  only 
the  single  town  of  Stonington  excelled  her  in  liberal- 
ity to  the  soldier,  though  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen 
towns  that  h.ad  a  larger  grand  list.  The  town,  by  an 
act  of  the  Lcgi.slature,  in  1863  issued  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  1865  another 
thirty  thousand  dollaj-s,  and  in  1868  tweuty  thousand 
dollars  more;  so'  that  the  debt  of  Groton,  including 
other  indebtedness,  so  late  as  1873  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  §101,207.96.    The  Fifth  Regiment  had 
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ill  it  Company  G,  Capt.  Wairen  W.  Packer,  wlio  \ 
partly  recruited  bis  company  from  Groton.  Capt. 
Packer  was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  led  bis  regi-  '; 
nient  tbrough  tlie  well-foiigbt  battles  of  Wincbester 
and  Cedar  Jlountaiu,  wbere  be  was  wounded,  and 
came  borne  on  a  furlougb  wbile  bis  wound  was  beal- 
ing,  but  soon  returned  to  tbe  front,  wbere  bis  regiment 
afterwards  distinguisbed  itself  at  Cbancellorsvillo,  ; 
Gettysburg,  Resaca,  Cassville,  Peacli  Creek,  Atlauta,  ' 
and  tbrough  Georgia  to  tbe  sea.     Capt.  Alfred  L.  ■ 
Packer,  a  brother  of  tbe  colonel,  took  conunand  of  ; 
tbe  company  made  vacant  by  tbe  promotion  of  bis  : 
brother,  and  went  through  the  war.    The  Eighth  i 
Regiment  bad  also  a  company  that  wa^  ])artlj'  re- 
cruited from  Groton,  viz..  Company  G,  Capt.  Hiram  ' 
Appelman.    This  regiment  fought  at  jSTewbcrn,  Fort  i 
Macou,  and  Antietam,  wbere  Appelman,  who  was  \ 
now  a  lieutenant-calonel,  was  severely  wounded.  First  ; 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Ratbbun  was  also  of  Company  G,  having  ' 
risen  from  tbe  ranks.    He  was  also  wounded  severely  \ 
in  the  same  battle.  Amos  Clift,  being  transferred  front 
tbe  same  company,  became  second  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry.   Tbe  regiment  distinguished  itself  at  Fred-  ; 
ericksburg,  Suffolk,  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Huudred,  j 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Chapln's  Bluff,  and  Rich-  ! 
mond.    Company  C,  Twenty-first  Connecticut  Vol-  j 
nnteers,  enlisted  ninety-two  men  in  Groton,  and  chose  | 
Rev.  John  E.  Wood  captain,  and  afterwards  chaplain.  I 
Capt.  James  H.  Latham,  of  Xoank,  in  the  same  town,  j 
succeeded  him  in  tlie  captaincy.    John  F.  Randall 
rose  to  be  second  lieutenant;  and  Captain  ^\  illiam 
W.  Latham  was  also  from  this  company.  The  regiment 
followed  much  the  same  fortune  with  tbe  Eighth, 
commencing  with  Fredericksburg  and  closing  witli 
Richmond. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  had  Company  K,  Capt. 
Jedediab  Randall,  from  Groton.  Capt.  Randall,  a  ; 
gallant  leader,  was  fatally  wounded  before  Port  Hud-  ; 
ifon,  when  Jabez  S.  Smith  was  promoted  to  be  captain  \ 
in  his  place;  Simeon  G.  Fiab,  first  lieutenant;  and  j 
Herbert  E.  jMaxson,  second  lieutenant.  I 

There  were  fatally  wounded  or  killed  outright  of  j 
Groton  soldiers  during  the  war :  Orrin  D.  Backer,  Elias  i 
W.  Watrous,  Horatio  N.  Fish,  Wm.  Johnson,  Wm.  | 
X.  Mulkey,  Cyrus  J.  Pease,  Edmund  F.  Smith,  Abner  ^ 
N.  Spencer,  Samuel  Vanauken,  John  Signeous,  Wm. 
P.  Latham,  George  A.  Fish,  and  Thomas  Fisher. 

These  died  of  disease,  viz. :  Augustus  E.  Maynard, 
Julius  A.  Perkins,  John  F.  Putnam,  Wm.  H.  Watrotis,  \ 
Chauncey  E.  "Wilcox,  Samuel  Ratbbun,  Adam  C.  ; 
Bentley,  Wm.  A.  Colegrove,  Wm.  C.  Fellows,  Tbom.os  | 
Manace,  Thomas  H.  Shirley,  James  Tinker,  Wm.  H.  | 
Watrous  (2),  John  Brown,  John  Callahan,  Directus  : 
F.  Belden,  John  Mayuard,  George  Freeman,  Wm.  C. 
Jones,  Charles  H.  Evans,  Raymond  Otis,  and  Jesse  ^ 
Woodson.    Many  more  have  passed  away  since  tbe 
close  of  tbe  war.    Tbe  memory  of  these  martyrs  will 
never  perish.    A  post  of  the  Grand  Army,  called 
Harris  Post,  after  tbe  name  of  a  falleu  comrade,  was 


established,  after  the  close  of  tbe  war,  in  the  ]\Iyslic 
Valley  to  decorate  tbe  graves  and  honor  the  memoi'y 
of  tbeiv  fallen  comrades,  both  those  who  fell  during 
tbe  war  and  those  who  have  died  since.  The  post 
has  passed  into  a  voluntary  assoi'iation  of  veterans 
wliich  has  taken  its  ]>lace.  Noank  and  Gi'oton  Bank 
have  similar  organizations.  Sometimes  an  oration 
follows  the  procession  and  floral  decoration. 

The  iron  bridge  across  Mystic  River,  built  at  tlie 
close  of  the  war,  is  a  fine  structure,  and  is  another  of 
the  causes  which  helped  to  swell  the  town  debt  alluded 
to,  which  debt  lias  been  diminished  to  fifty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  nearly  one-half,  under  tbe  prudent 
administrations  of  successive  boards  of  selectmen. 
Their  b-jst  ctForts  arc  sometimes  thw  artcd  by  tbe  ex- 
pense of  new  highways,  which  is  only  relieved  by  tbe 
possibility  that  there  is  so  much  added  to  tbe  v.'ealtb 
and  convenience  of  tbe  town.  And  so  tbe  road  from 
the  Poquonoc  Meeting-house  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  thence  to  tbe  Dark  Hollow  road,  was  provided 
for.  The  West  Mystic  .4vcnue  strcei  (before  the 
war)  and  tbe  Eastern  Point  and  tbe  Bindloss  cross- 
road followed.  Two  short  roads  at  Noank,  the  Pcquot 
Jlill  road,  and  the  erection  of  a  brick  lock-up  at 
Mystic  River  came  next.  The  Walker  cross-road  at 
Groton  Bank,  the  Forsyth  ship-yard  piece,  the  Bank 
Street  road  at  Mystic' River,  and  two  short  roads  at 
Groton  Bank  soon  followed.  Tbe  short  connection  link 
from  Town  Clerk  Avery's,  south  and  the  i',>e-bouse 
and  Daniel  C.  Brown  road,  in  1S7S,  have  been  followed 
by  Monument  and  Centeuniai  Streets  at  Grolon  Bank. 
The  Raymond  Lamb  road  by  and  over  Stark's  Hill, 
and  tbe  short,  ready-made  Asa  A.  Avery  road,  com- 
plete tlie  chapter  on  highways. 

Tbe  business  of  Gniton  is  diversified.  Tiie  old 
farms  arc  still  cultivated,  and  in  many  instances  have 
been  greatly  improved,  yielding  double  the  products 
which  the  fathers  obtained  with  greater  toil.  This  is 
owing  in  part  to  improved  methods  and  implements, 
but  more  to  a  soil  constantly  enriched  by  cultivation 
and  fertilizers,  instead  of  tbe  old  process  of  auuual 
exhaustion.  Unfortunately,  jierbaps,  the  lands  have 
been  absorbed  by  large  farmers,  w  bile  tbe  smaller  land- 
holders have  sold  (Utt  and  moved  West,  or  .settled  in 
the  neighboring  villages  which  skirt  tbe  borders  of 
the  towu. 

Groton,  at  the  Bank,  is  still  a  flourishing,  steadily 
improving  village.  Its  site  for  summer  residences  is 
unsurpassed,  and  new  cottages  arise  yearly  to  adorn 
its  heights  and  river-slopes.  Its  chief  source  of  in- 
dustry is  the  quarries  of  granite  which  underlie  its 
surface  and  are  worked  with  great  skill,  and  their 
products,  being  superior  in  quality,  are  everywhere 
sought  for  i)ublic  works,  costly  structures,  and  ccnie- 
tery-work.  Tbe  polish  which  can  be  given  to  its 
surface  would  surprise  the  stone-cutlers  of  tbe  past, 
equaling  that  of  tbe  finest  marble.  The  daily  jiay- 
roll  of  the  quarries  is  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Mystic  River,  on  the  Groton  side  of  the  Mystic,  the 
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choice  residence  of  the  liaiiglity  Peqiiols  io  tlicir  day, 
is  still  a  favorite  place  of  residence  and  resort.  Ship- 
ping rind  ship-buiidiog  did  much  to  give  it  prosperity. 

These  have  declined,  but  sufficient  rnaniifaetiiring 
of  iron  and  of  vrood  have  come  in  to  nialcc  it  still  a 
prosi'eroiis  cf.miTinnify.  Its  public  seliools  are  well 
graded,  provided  with  excellent  teachers,  and  are  the 
pride  of  the  village.  It  is  connected  with  LIvstic 
Bridge,  on  the  Stonington  side,  by  an  iron  draw- 
l)ridge,  and  has  good  railroad  facilities.  The  well- 
known  'Whipple  Home  School  for  the  Education  of 
Deaf  Mute*,  a  beneficiary  of  the  State,  is  here. 

Noank,  two  miles  below,  is  another  busy  village, 
exi'-elling  rdl  others  in  the  town  at  this  time  (bSSl) 
in  business  enterprise;  and  if  its  ship-building  andre- 
I>airs  continue,  it  bids  fair  to  bcjonie  ere  inniiy  years 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  village  in  the  town. 
It  has  been  noted  for  its  fishing-smacks,  but  that  in- 
dustry has  been  less  profitable  of  late  years. 

Poquonnoc  Bridge,  though  a,  small  village,  cluster- 
ing on  the  iilain  around  the  Poquonnoc  liivcr,  is  an 
industrious  comaiunity.  Its  tields,  formerly  consid- 
ered of  little  value,  have  become  1)y  the  use  of  fish- 
guano,  manufactured  on  its  border,  and  other  im- 
proved modes  of  culture,  among  the  most  fertile  in 
the  town.  Oy>,t<Ts  are  sui:ecssful!y  grown  in  tlie  river, 
and  may  yet  prove  a  source  of  considerable  profit. 

The  tish-works  on  Pine  Island  below  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  making  large  catches  of  bony  fish  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil,  and  then  the  dehri.i  of  fish-pumice 
is  n:iade  the  basis  ofan  important  manufacture  (if  fer- 
tilizers .by  grcatly-im|.) roved  machinery. 

Centre  Groton,  once  designed  to  l)e  the  metro])- 
olis  of  tlie  town,  the  site  of  its  first  meeting-house 
and  its  Central  School,  is  still  a  farming  region. 
Mystic,  at  the  bend  of  the  Myotic  River,  is  partly  in 
Groton,  but  h;is  most  of  its  business  facilities  on  the 
Stonington  side.  The  tanning  business  has  been 
a  profitable  employment  in  years  past.  Here  is 
located  the  house  of  worship  of  the  ()ldest  Baptist 
Church  iu  the  Si. ate,  on  which  edifice  is  the  village 
clock.  The  church,  as  an  organization,  will  form  a 
separate  sketch; 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  farms  of 
<.m)ton  are  distinguished  for  raising  greatly-improved 
breeds  an'.l  grades  of  cattle,  others  for  the  variety  and 
excellent  tpiality  of  the  timber  for  ship-building  and 
railroad  purpose>.  The  population  of  Groton  is  about 
o2i»0,  and  its  grand  list  abrmt  f2, 100,000. 

Griiton  has  alw;iys  been  a  iio-liceuse  town  by  a 
large  majority,  iiidejtendent  of  party  politics.  Its 
churches  forni  separate  sketches,  and  its  divines, 
some  of  wliorn  have  not  been  undistinguished,  will 
there  l>e  noticed.  Charity  L..dge  of  F.  and  A.  M.,  ^5.). 
OS,  originated  at  the  public-bou-c  of  the  late  Gurdon 
Bill,  1':^.].,  in  the  North  Society  (now  Lcdyard),  in 
Isii.).  It  was  removed  to  .Myotic  Bivcr,  where  is  its 
jiresent  iodge-room.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  flourish- 
ing body  of  Ma.sons.    The  names  of  the  ])resent  oflrccrs 


^  are  as  follows:  Nathan  P.  Nobles,  W.  M. ;  Thomas 
I  B.  Hazard,  S.  W.;  William  W.  Craudall,  J.  W. ; 
;  Thomas  W.  Noyes,  Trens. ;  Allen  Avery,  See.;  B. 

Walter  3Iorgan,  S.  D. ;  Frank  M.abbitt,  J.  D.;  Henry 
:  P.  Chipman^  S.  S. ;  Frank  Darling,  J.  S. ;  W.  W.  Keb 
;  log,  Chaplain;  John  E.  Williams,  Marshal;  George 
:  S.  Burrows,  Tyler. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  of  our  great  centen- 
I  nial,  which  occDiTcd  Sept.  Cth  and  7th,  1881.    It  be- 
I  longed  not  to  Groton  but  to  the  whole  country,  and 
well  did  the  heart  of  the  people  resi>ond  to  it.  There 
were,  however,  certain  features  of  the  original  battle 
that  rc-D'lcred  it  peculiarly  local.    It  was  fought  on 
!  Groton  soil,  .-md  three-fourths  of  its  vietims  were  well- 
known  citizens  of  the  town.    Its  forty  widows  in  this 
one  town,  and  the  weeping  of  so  many  families  for  the 
I  loss  of  fathers  and  sous,  some  falling  side  by  side, 
I  made  it  ever  memorable  and  sorrowful ;  but  the  losses 
,  in  New  London  and  the  desolate  homes  in  other  towns 
'•  made  the  calamity  more  wide-spread  and  not  to  be 
■  overlooked.    Two  years  before  the  centennial,  the 
\  Groton  Monument  As.sociation  and  the  New  London 
County  Historical  Society  initiated  proceedings.  A 
centennial  committee  was  appointed,  which  was  from 
time  to  time  enlarged  by  adding  members  Irom  adjoin- 
ing towns.    Sub-committees  were  appointed  to  pre- 
\  pare  details  of  work  to  be  done.    They  seem  to  have 
\  antiei])ated  everything,  and  were  ready  for  the  great 
:  occasion.    The  sum  of  three  thousand  df>llars  was  ap- 
\  propriated  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  centennial 
:  celebration.    Five  thousand  dollars  was  given  by  Con- 
grc.-!S  for  the  celebration  itself,  and  another  five  thou- 
sand for  the  Monument  Association  to  expend  in  car- 
I  rying  the  lofty  shaft  up  to  a  symmetrical  height,  in 
I  repairing  the  column  inside  and  out,  and  in  beautify- 
;  ihg  the  grounds.    Private  contributions  were  also 
^  solicited.    Hon.  J.  George  HaiTis,  president,  J.  J. 
;  Copp,  secretary,  and  Chri.stopher  L.  A  very,  treasurer 
\  of  the  centennial  committee,  and  all  its  members  were 
i  indefatigable.    Hon.  Richard  A.  Wheeler  was  presi- 
i  dent  of  the  Groton  ^Monument  Association,  A.  F. 
:  Crumb,  secretary,  and  Philo  Little,  treasurer.  A 
:  committee  of  ladies  did  most  efficient  service,  es- 
\  pecially  in  pre]iaiing  "the  Centennial  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion," wherein  were  shown  the  relics  and  specimens 
\  of  art,  industry,  costumes,  implements  of  war  and 
pi , ice,  books  and  curiosities  that  belonged  to  the 
\  eighteenth  century,  and  some  to  the  first  settlers. 
The  centennial  committee  decided  to  celebrate  both 
Se]>tember  6th  and  September  7th,  the  latter  day  hav- 
i  ing  some  reference  to  Ca]->t.  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr- 
spy,  who  was  of  New  London  when  the  Revolution- 
'  ary  call  to  arms  reached  him,  before  the  Bunker  Hill 
i  fight.    It  was  a  grand  and  successful  rally  from  all 
i  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  Connecticut, 
i  Borne  good  judges  of  numbers  estimated  the  assem- 
I  blage  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand.    The  6th  was  a 
\  peculiar  day.    There  were  no  clouds,  but  the  sun  was 
'  obscured  by  a  yellow  mist  or  smoke,  which  tinged 
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ererything.  The  presence  of  a  large  fleet  of  United 
States  men-of-war,  and  of  all  the  military  of  the 
State,  with  the  Governor  and  his  staff  at  the  head,' 
of  Gen.  Sherman  and  his  staff  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
•with  other  distinguished  guests,  gave  tvl'd  to  the 
scene ;  but  the  absence  of  President  Garfield,  who  was 
dying  from  the  bullet  of  the  assassin,  was  deeply  felt. 
A  sLam-fight,  in  imitation  of  the  massacre,  whicli  en- 
gaged all  the  militia  and  volunteer  corjis  from  abroad, 
the  parade  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  State,  the 
oration  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Hawley,  and  the  remarks 
of  Congressman  John  T.  Wait,  and  of  Gen.  Sherman, 
the  poems  of  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and  Rev.  L.  W. 
Bacon,  D.D..  of  Norwich,  the  first  day,  and  the  oration 
of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  on  his  kins- 
man, Xathan  Hale,  and  of  Dr.  Bacon  again,  the  second 
day,  are  familiar  to  the  thousands  assembled,  and  need 
only  be  alluded  to.  Col.  J.  W.  Barlow,  of  the  United 
States  army,  was  chief  marshal. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

GKOTOX— (Continuca). 
ECCLESI.KSTICAL  IIISTOKY. 

Congregational  Chnrcli,^  Groton.— Thirty-nine  \ 
years  after  3Iason's  victory  a  remnant  of  the  Pequots  ^ 
were  led  in  the  war  against  King  Philip  by  ('apt.  ; 
James  Avery,  of  Groton.    The  death  of  King  Pliilip 
made  the  lives  of  white  people  more  secure  in  Eastern  ; 
Connecticut.    St-ttlers  began  to  multiply  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  to  extend  their  habitations 
towards  the  Mystic  and  into  North  Groton.    As  they  : 
were  still  within  the  town  of  New  London,  many  of  ; 
them  belonged  to  the  church  on  the  West  Side,  and  all  ; 
were  taxed  to  support  the  ministry  and  worship  there.  ; 
No  house  of  worship  was  yet  provided  for  on  this  i 
side,  but  from  an  early  date  religions  meetings  were  ; 
frequent,  generally  held  in  private  dwellings.    In  , 
1684  a  new  house  of  worship  had  been  erected  in  New  | 
London,  and  the  old  one,  after  standing  about  twenty- 
five  years,  was  sold  for  si.x  pounds  to  Capt.  James  I 
Avery.    Having  separated  it  into  parts,  he  floated  it  ' 
by  river,  sound,  and  river  to  his  farm  iu  Poquonnoc,  i 
where,  with  additions  and  improvements,  it  was  re-  ; 
built  into  a  dwelling  for  his  family.    When  his  family  i 
moved  into  it  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Capt,  Avery,  | 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  might  have  i 
said,  "I  will  dwell  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  forever." 
As  he  Avas  an  active  member  of  the  church,  doubtless  j 
the  old  andience-room  was  again  often  opened  for 
the  social  prayer-meeting,  and  sometimes  for  a  preach- 
ing service. 

In  1G87  it  was  voted  in  town-meeting  that  the  peo-  ; 
pie  on  the  East  Side  should  have  "  liberty  to  invite  the  j 
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minister  of  the  town  to  preach  for  them  on  every 
third  Sabbath  during  the  most  inclement  months  of 
the  year."  In  1700  a  separate  organization  was  asked 
for,  and  this  was  allowed  in  1702,  viz..  to  build  a 
meeting-house  thirty-five  feet  square,  to  organize  a 
church,  to  hire  a  minister,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  of 
seventy  pounds,  the  Avhole  expense  to  be  paid  by  the 
town.  Accord irjg  to  the  records,  the  meeting-house 
was  built  at  Centre  Groton  in  1703,  and  it  was  ordered 
by  the  town  on  I\Iarch  2'>th  of  that  year  that  tlirce 
hundred  acres  of  land  be  sold  to  pay  the  ex]3ense  of 
the  building.  Perhaps  the  house  was  not  finished 
until  the  next  year,  since  the  town  voted,  April  20, 
1704,  "that  eight  acres  of  land  be  sold  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Ephraim  Woodbridge,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
finishing  the  meeting-bouse."  The  land  sold  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge  is  described  as  lying  "  to  the  west  of  tlie 
meeting-house,"  and  mnst  have  included  the  plat 
upon  which  the  ancient  building  known  as  the  Barber 
house  now  stands,  and  this-  proves  that  the  first  and 
fourth  pastors  lived  nearly  on  the  same  spot. 

While  the  town  of  Groton  became  legally  distinct 
from  New  London  in  1705,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  tlic  Congregational  Church  of  Groton  was  organ- 
ized with  full  powers  in  17ii4.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1704,  Rev.  Ephraim  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  this 
church,  and  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  was  made 
a  colleague  of  Mr.  Salton^tall,  the  pastor  of  New- 
Lou  don. 

We  find  in  the  town  records  one  or  two  items  of 
more  general  interest.  In  1707,  John  Davie,  a  farmer, 
and  the  first  town  clerk  of  Groton,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1781,  came  into  possession  of  a  vast  Eng- 
lish estate  and  a  baronetcy.  Upon  his  departure  for 
England  he  left  a  recorded  gift  of  six  pounds  to  pur- 
chase plate  for  Mr.  ^W'oodbridge's  church.  This  gift 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  silver 
communion-cup,  which  is  still  regularly  used  in  our 
worship,  bearing  the  following  account  of  itself; 
"  The  Gift  of  Sir  John  Davie  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Groton."  Three  other  cups  used  by  the  church 
bear  each  the  following  record:  "The  Gift  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Avery  to  the  First  Church  in  Groton,  174s." 

It  a[)pears  from  the  following  item  that  the-  fathci-s 
of  this  town  loved  not  only  the  Sabbath,  public  wor- 
ship, and  good  order,  but  also  their  own  children.  A]iril 
15,  1703,  "Voted,  that  Edward  Spisar  take  charge  of 
the  youth  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  they  may  n'lt  play.'' 

The  second  meeting-house,  located  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  cast  of  the  present  house  of  worship, 
was  erected  in  about  17G5.  This  church  was  occupied 
until  1833,  when  the  third  building  was  erected  and 
dedicated.  This  was  subsequently  remodeled,  en- 
larged, and  beautified,  and  is  the  house  of  worship  of 
to-day. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  the  church 
from  its  organization  :  Ejdiraim  Wowlbridge,  1704-24  ; 
John  Owen,  1727-53;   Daniel  Kirkland,  1754-57; 
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Jonatlian  Barber,  1757-<3S;  Aarou  Khine,  1769-98; 
Timothy  Tuttle,  1810-34.;  .Tared  R.  Avery,  1839-51; 
George  II.  Woodward,  1851-r>u;  Silvester  Hine,  1SG6, 
remained  fire  years  as  a  supply;  Samufl  \V.  Brown, 
lSGI-06;  Joseph  E.  Swallow,  1807-70;  James  B. 
Tyler,  1871-72  (died);  J.  A.  Woodluill,  1872-81;  A. 
.1.  ?,IcLeod,  1S'^:I,  present  ineimibent. 

Seabury  Memorial  Cliiirch.' — The  Ilov.  U.  31. 
Duff,  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London,  held  the 
first  services  which  led  to  the  establishnient  of  the 
mission  in  Groton  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  Lent  in 
tlie  spring  of  1874.  In  the  following  June  a  regular 
Sunday-afternoon  service  was  begun,  and  continued 
without  interriijition  until  the  iippoinuuent  of  the 
Rev.  Millidge  Walker  as  missionary.  Mr.  "Walker 
took  charge  oa  the  first  Sunday  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  By  his  energy  and  perseverance  sufficient 
funds  were  soon  obtained  to  justify  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  missionarj'  society  of  tlie  diocese  in 
aiipointing  a  committee  to  superintend  the  building 
of  a  suitable  churcli.  Plans,  therefore,  were  drawn 
by  i^Ir.  Walker  and  adopted  by  the  conimil'ec,  and 
ground  was  broken  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  187"'. 
Ou  Christmas-day  of  that  j'car  the  first  service  was 
held  in  the  church,  although  in  an  unfinished  state, 
where  the  congregation  continued  to  worshi])  till  the 
following  Whit-Sunday,  .Tune  4, 1876.  They  tlien  re- 
turned for  a  brief  period  to  Mechanics'  Hall  (which 
thoy  had  previoiisly  used  for  divine  service),  in  order 
that  the  cljurch  might  be  finislied.  It  was  soon  com- 
pleted, and  on  Sunday,  Aug.  13,  1876,  was  again 
occupied  by  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  J.  Ferdinand 
T.'iunt  ofticiating.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  1876,  Mr. 
Taunt  assumed  charge  of  the  mission,  having  been 
appointed  missionary  by  the  bishop)  of  the  diocese, 
and  rcniained  till  Mjirch  5,  1878. 

TXiring  his  ailniinistr.ition  the  church  was  painted, 
tlie  lot  grailed,  and  other  improvements  effected  at 
considerable  cost.  He  was  succeeded  by  tlie  present 
rector,  Rev.  H.  T.  Gregory. 

The  church  is  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Seabury,  the 
first  bisho])  of  the  American  church  and  of  this 
diocese. 

First  Baptist  Chnrch.'— In  wliat  year  the  first 
Baptist  believers  were  ftmnd  in  Groton  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  btit  the  first  Baptist  Church  had  its  origin 
iii  1705,  a  few  months  before  the  incorporation  and 
organizatio!!  of  the  town,  and  less  than  two  years  after 
the  Legislature  gave  permission  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  London  residing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames 
to  form  tlieniselves  into  church  estate  of  the  standing 
order. 

The  few  scattered  Baptists  in  the  vicinity  in  1704, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  asked  per- 
mission from  tlic  secular  power  to  hold  meetings,  but 
receiving  no  response,  they  sent  a  respectful  and  fra- 
ternal request  to  a  young  Baptist  minister  of  reputa- 
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tion  in  Rhode  Island,  Valentine  Wightman  by  name, 
to  come  and  be  their  leader.  He  accepted,  and  at 
once  came.  The  young  pastor  was  presented  w-ith  a 
house  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  became  for 
several  generations  following  the  home  of  the  Wight- 
m.ans.  It  was  the  gift  of  William  Stark,  the  leading 
Baptist  layman,  wdio  was  made  the  first  deacon  of  the 
church  at  tlio  time  when  the  First  Bapitist  Church 
was  constituted  ami  Elder  Wightman  was  ordained, 
or  soon  after.  This  parsonage,  located  ou  Stark's 
Hill,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  was  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  church  edifice  that  was  afterwards 
built.  A  -  the  original  petition  to  the  General  Court 
for  a  settlement  as  a  dissenting  congregation  in  1704 
was  signed  by  "six  brethren  and  six  sisters,"  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  we  conjecture  that  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Groton  consisted  of  not  less  than  twelve 
communicants,  possibly  a  few  more,  at  the  time  itwas 
founded.  The  early  records  have  been  lost,  and  our 
data  at  this  p>eriod  are  fragmentary. 

This  little  cliureh  was  indeed  the  first  organized 
Baptist  Church  in  Connecticut.  It  preceded  also  the 
advent  of  the  denomination  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  for  Mr.  Wightman  himself  was  the  founder  of 
the  first  church  in  New  York  of  the  same  faitli. 

Tlje  biography  of  31r.  Wightman  discloses  a  very 
symmetrierJ,  consistent  Christian  character,  and  shows 
hira  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent, 
of  sound  learning,  great  zeal  and  i>iety,  well  balanced 
by  discretion,  a  good  debater,  and  all  calculated  to 
make  him  a  suitable  leader  and  pioneer  in  the  main- 
tenance and  pro]>a;:ation  of  the  faith  and  principles 
lie  represented.  He  was,  moreover,  a  descendant  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Wight;nan,  the  last  Protestant  min- 
ister that  was  burnt  for  his  faitli  in  Christ  uuder  the 
"Bloody  !^rnry,"  a  circumstance  iu  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  faniih'  which  jDcrhaps  made  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  martyr  of  a  similar  type  of  piet}', 
heroism,  and  independence.  I^lr.  Wightman,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  factious  controversialist,  but  rather  a 
defender  of  his  faith,  and  a  firm  and  discreet  leader 
when  assailed.  He  had  do  controversy  with  the 
standing  order  and  the  ministers  of  his  own  or  ad- 
joining towns,  for  they  loved  and  respected  him  for 
his  eilbrts  to  improve  and  ameliorate  society,  his  piety 
and  abilities,  and  he  ever  labored  side  by  side  in  ac- 
cord with  ^\'i)odbridge  and  Owen,  the  fir.^t  two  minis- 
ters of  the  standing  order  in  Groton. 

Indeed,  such  was  Owen's  liberality  towards  his 
Baptist  neighbors  that  he  incurred  considerable 
criticism,  and  he  was  publicly  condemned  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  great  preacher  Whitefield,  but  he 
was  as  greath'  honored  by  those  wdio  knew  liim  best. 

The  Rev.  Valentine  Wightman's  public  debate 
with  the  Ib  v.  John  Buckley,  of  Colchester,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  is  a  matter  of  record,  each  side 
publishing  his  account  of  it ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  the  question,  all  agree  that  Mr. 
Wightman  showed  a  learning  and  ability  and  an  ad- 
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mirable  temper  tl)at  did  ]iim   credit  as  u  public  ! 

teacher.    The  first  inceting-house  of  the  Baptists  was  I 

built  in  1718.  and  was  located  on  Stark's  land  in  the  ; 

valley,  half  a  mile  cast  of  Stark's  Hill  and  the  par-  | 
sonage.    It  was  a  plain  square  structure,  of  small 

dimensions,  without  paint  or  embellishments  of  any  j 

kind,  and  never  had  fireplace  or  stoves  to  warm  it.  | 

But  it  had  a  history  and  memories  of  gospel  sermons  ; 

and  worship  which  greatly  endeared  it  to  the  two  or  \ 

three  generations  who  successively  occupied  it.    The  \ 

Eev.  Valentine  Wigbtman,  the  first  pastor,  died  \ 

peacefully,  June  9,  1747,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  I 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Fisk,  of  Rhode  I'sland,  was  called  ' 

to  succeed  their  first  pastor.    He  seemed  to  have  had  ■ 

factions  in  the  church,  which  he  was  ill  adapted  to  : 
meet. 

The  awakening  from  Whitcfield  and  Davenport's  j 

preaching  not  only  divided  the  Standing  Order  but  i 

the  Baptists  themselves  into  strict-communion  and  i 
mixed-communion  Baptists. 

Mr.  Fisk  resisted  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Separatists,  \ 

which  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  his  church,  and  \ 

which  allowed  them  to  partake  of  the  elements  to-  \ 

gether.    To  reconcile  them  council  after  council  was  ] 

called  to  no  efiect.    At  length  a  separation  took  place,  ■ 

and  the  church  was  reorganized  about  1754.    Mr.  | 

Fisk  clung  to  the  remnant  of  the  old  organization,  ] 

and  went  out  of  sight  with  those  that  adhered  to  hini.  \ 

The  records  up  to  the  date  of  this  reorganization  are  : 

found  only  in  fragments,  and  the  historian  is  jmzzled  i 

to  authenticate  his  facts.    Elder  David  S])rague,  of  : 
Exeter,  Elder  Stephen  Gorton,  of  New  London,  and 
Elder  James  Brown  were  prominent  in  this  painful 

schism.     During  the  debate  the  independency  of  ; 

each  particular  church  of  any  convention,  synod,  or  i 

association  was  clearly  brought  out  and  agreed  to  by  \ 

all  parties  as  fundamental  to  all  churches  composed  i 
of  baptized  believers. 

From  this  time  Timothy  Wightman,  snn  of  the  \ 

first  pastor,  became  the  leader  of  the  church,  first  as  a  | 

layman,  being  first  selected  as  a  deacon,  and  then  as  \ 
a  minister  and  pastor. 

He  submitted  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  \ 

brethren,  without  asserting  his  own  choice,  in  being  | 

called  into  the  ministry  and  receiving  ordinations,  | 

modestly  claiming  that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  j 

be  their  leader.  With  him  were  associated  eleven  ^ 
brethren  and  seventeen  sisters,  their  covenant  dating 

June  28,  1754.  Elder  David  Sprague,  of  Exeter,  | 
R.  I.,  was  their  chief  counselor.  Their  persecuted 
brethren  of  the  Separate  Congregational  order  had 
their  hearty  sympathies  at  this  period  of  their  his- 
tory, and  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  Baptist 
members,  so  far  as  the  records  appear,  which  from 
this  time  to  the  present  have  been  fully  preserved  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  unhapi)y  season  of  persecu- 
tion had  passed  and  the  new  light  of  evangelical  truth, 
as  preached  by  Whitcfield  and  his  co-laborers,  had 
been  recognized  by  the  standing  order  and  had  be- 


gun to  give  new  spiritual  life  to  the  Congregational 
Ciiurcli  that  the  First  Ba])tist  Cliurch  of  Cn-oton  and 
the  leading  church  of  that  liiith  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
the  first-born,  permitted  the  door  to  be  closed  ngainst 
tlieir  New  Light  brethren,  usually  called  Separates. 

They  again  restricted  the  coniraunion-table  to 
baptized  believers  about  A.l>.  1765,  and,  as  they  had 
under  Valentine  Wightraan,  so  ever  after  they  have 
built  on  the  faith  that  none  but  baptized  believers 
composed  the  visible  church,  and  that  immersion 
only  was  baptism,  holding  the  Christian  faith  in 
common  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  cliurches 
of  vai'ious  denominations.  But  in  consequence  of 
their  return  to  strict  Baptist  faith  and  practice,  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  sometimes  called  the  Fort 
Hill  Baptist  Church,  arose,  whose  history  will  form 
a  separate  sketch. 

Rev.  Timothy  Wigbtman  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
and  pastor  of  the  church  May  20,  a.d.  175(5.  Rev. 
Blessrs.  .Joshna  Tuorse,  xibel  Palnjer,  Davis,  Vrdls,  Bab- 
cock,  Whipjjle,  and  Hammond  took  part  in  the  ordain- 
ing coum^l.  Deacon  Peter  Avery,  of  the  church,  made 
the  closing  prayer.  The  historian  and  biographer 
Sprague  says  of  Elder  Timothy,  "He  was  u  man  of 
medium  stature,  light  and  erect  frame,  black  hair  and 
eyes,  aftable  manners,  serious  deporlinent,  and  manly 
bearing.  He  w:is  wellnigh  a  model  man,  easy,  serious, 
kind,  ingenuous,  earnest.  Being  once  culled  before 
the  County  Court  as  a  witness,  and  the  opposing 
lawyer  attempting  to  criticise  him  by  cross-question- 
ing, the  judge  remarked,  reprovingly,  "It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  criticise  that  man,  liis  veracity  and  candor 
are  evident  in  his  appearance."  As  a  preacher, 
Timothy  was  much  like  bis  father,  idain,  fearless, 
faithful.  The  jieriodof  bis  ministry  reached  through 
the  two  great  upheavals  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
viz. :  tliC  separation,  induced  by  the  great  awakening, 
that  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  the  Revolution  that  inaugurated  our 
national  independence. 

His  church  furnished  its  quota  of  patriotic  blood 
in  defense  of  liberty,  and  Timothy  \Vightn)an  taught 
his  people  to  honor  the  right.  (See  Rev.  F.  Deni- 
son's  sketch  of  the  Wightmans  in  Sprague's  An- 
nals.) 

The  Rogeriuc  Quakers  arose  during  Timothy  Wight- 
man's  pastorate,  and  gave  annoyance  to  orderly 
Christian  worshipers  by  not  only  denouncing  the 
Sabbath  but  interrupting  public  worship;  but  the 
good  pastor  was  a  man  for  the  times.  AV'itli  the  flash 
of  the  martyr's  eye  whose  blood  he  inherited  he 
united  the  j>aticnce  and  perseverance  of  the  saints  in 
which  he  devoutly  believed.  His  firm  but  discreet 
course  not  only  compelled  these  erratics  to  ab^uidon 
their  unlawful  and  unchristian  proceedings,  but  taught 
them  a  wholesome  lesson  of  good  order  and  Christian 
forbearance.  None  are  at  this  day  more  peaceful 
and  quiet  in  their  deportment  than  modern  Kogerincs. 
The  notable  revivals  of  1764,  1765,  178(>,  and  1787 
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illustrated  the  spirituality  of  his  pastoral  and  pulpit 
tcathirie;?.  Pastor  Wightman  died  Nov.  14,  a.d. 
1711(3,  aged  seveiity-sevcn,  and  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  ministry. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  four  years  in  which 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  hut  on  the  loth  of 
August,  A.D.  1800,  Ecv.  John  Gano  Wightman  was 
ordained  to  take  the  place  of  his  i'ather.  Mr.  Wiglit- 
man  Avas  haptized  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  but  he 
had  received  a  classical  education  at  Plainficld 
Academy,  and  after  his  convention  his  mind  gradu- 
ally yielded  to  his  impressions  of  duty  and  the  rail 
of  the  church  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  his  fathers,  lie 
was  a  logical,  fluent  si^iaker,  a  thorough  scriptural ist, 
and  a  successful  minister  of  Christ.  Not  le^s  than 
ten  seasons  of  revival  were  experienced  during  his 
pastorate,  greatly  strengthening  the  church  and  re- 
pairing the  annual  loss  of  membership  occasioned  liy 
death  and  removals  to  the  cities  and  villages  of 
adjoining  towns  and  the  far  "West,  wluch  became  al- 
most a  panic  in  our  country  churches. 

He  died  in  1841,  aged  nearly  seventy-five  years, 
after  a  ministry  of  forty -one  years.    During  Elder  J. 
G.  Wightman's  pastorate,  in  1831,  the  Third  Baptist 
Church  of  Groton  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  this  ; 
church. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wightman  the  church  was 
served  occasionally  by  Eev.  L.  W.  Wheeler,  llev.  Earl  | 
P.  BLilisljury  (temporary  pastor),  and  Eevs.  Erastus  ; 
Denison,  of  BIystic  River,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Heddcn,  of  | 
Mystic  Bridge.  The  latter,  a  licentiate  of  the  Fort  i 
Hill  Church,  was  called  to  i)reach  to  this  cliurch,  and  \ 
was  ordained  April  21,  A.D.  1342. 

During  his  short  pastorate  a  revival  was  enjoyed,  1 
Elder  John  Green  aiding  as  an  evangelibt.    On  the  ] 
22d  of  February,  184-3,  the  church  voted  "  to  remove 
their  location  t(.  the  Head  of  Mystic  whenever  a  suit- 
able house  of  worship  shall  have  been  erected  at  that 
place."    In  February  following  a  branch  at  Lcdyard  \ 
was  constituted  an  independent  church.  He  resigned  \ 
April  1, 1S43,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  diaries  C.  j 
Lewis,  w  ho  remained  with  the  church  until  April  1,  \ 
1844.  Tlic  new  meeting-house  in  the  village  of  Mj'stic  ; 
was  dedicated  Feb.  22,  1844.    Rev.  Cyrus  Miner  ae-  - 
cepted  their  call,  and  entered  upon  his  laboi-s  soon 
after;  but  in  April,  1845,  Mr.  William  C.  AValker,  at 
the  call  of  the  church,  entered  upon  his  pastorate,  and 
was  ordained  at  a  .session  of  the  Association  with  the 
church,  June  18,  1845.    His  piistorate  of  five  years 
was  marked  with  a  good  degree  of  harmony  and  pros- 
])erity.    Eev.  James  Srjuier  .succeeded  as  jiastor  for  a 
single  year,  when  he  was  in  turu  succeeded  by  the 
El-v.  Erastiis  Miner,  and  in  him  they  were  not  united. 
Their  differences  grew  to  be  so  great  that  by  advice  of 
a  council  the  church  was  for  a  time  divided  into  two 
bands.    They  were  haj^pily  reunited  under  Rev.  J. 
E.  Wood,  who  did  a  good  work  and  resigned  Nov.  1 
1S60. 

They  then  called  Eev.  Edgar  A.  Hewitt  as  his  suc- 


cessor. Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  Rev. 
Pahner  G.  Wightman,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wightman,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  June  4,  1864,  and  for  twelve 
years  remained  in  the  field  where  his  ancestors  had 
sown  and  reaped.  He  w-as  educated  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Literary  Institution,  and  his  ministry  was  accept- 
able, as  his  labors  were  indefatigable.  Rev.  Eli  Dew- 
hurst,  his  successor,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  ]jastor 
May  28,  1871),  and  closed  his  pastorate  Aug.  1,  1881. 
Since  that  time  the  cliurch  has  settled  Rev.  Rich- 
ardson. They  have  lost  many  valuable  members  by 
death  and  removal,  and  especially  successive  deacons 
of  the  church.  The  church,  too,  has  been  fruitful  in 
the  number  of  young  men  whom  it  has  cherished  and 
sent  forth  into  the  ministry.  Since  the  de.ath  of  that 
beloved  brother,  Deacon  Allan  Stevenson,  in  October, 
1881,  the  officers  stand  as  follows :  Deacons,  James  C. 
Lamb  and  Nehemiah  M.  Gallup;  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Simeon  Gallu]),  Nehemiah  M.  Gallup,  and 
Collins  Chipman  ;  Cleric,  Samuel  S.  Lamb.  Present 
number  of  communicants,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Union  Baptist  Church  of  Mystic  River.^— This 
church  being  composed  of  two  co-ordinate  living  and 
flourishing  Baj^tist  Churches,  and  united  by  common 
consent  and  a  unanimous  vote,  August,  A.D.  1861,  it 
is  necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  origin  and  progress 
of  each  of  these  constituent  independent  organiza- 
tions before  proceeding  furtlier  with  this  sketch. 

1.  "  The  Second  Baptist  Church"  of  Groton,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Fort  Hill  Church."  This  body 
arose  a.d.  17(3.'>.  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Silas  Burrows,  who  was  accounted  its  founder.  It 
had  its  origin  about  the  time  or  at  the  close  of  a  great 
revival  among  the  Baptists  and  Sejtaratists  from  the 
Congregational  order,  called  New  Lights,  and  was 
occasioued  by  the  sympathy  and  fraternity  which  the 
Baptists  extended  to  a  New  Light  Church,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Ilev.  Park  Avery,  located  at 
Poquonoc.  That  fraternity  and  fellowship  continued 
until  near  the  close  of  the  century,  when  this  New 
Liglit  Congregational  body  became  mostly  absorbed 
in  the  communion  of  the  Fort  Hill  Baptist  Church, 
the  pastor  of  the  New  Lights  having  passed  away  in 
u  good  old  age.  This  Fort  Hill  Church,  under  Elder 
Silas  Burrows,  before  the  year  1797  returned  to  the 
strict-commiiuion  sentiments  from  which  they  bad 
dissented  when  they  separated  from  the  Wightman 
Church  ;  but  though  now  of  one  faith,  they  found  the 
field  wide  enough  lor  both  organizations,  and  both 
churches  worked  harmoniously  together,  heartily  co- 
operating in  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Baptist 
Associations  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  The 
Stuningtou  Association  and  the  Groton  Union  Con- 
ference became  one,  and  held  their  first  meeting  after 
the  consolidation  at  Fort  Hill,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Cont'erence,  in  June,  1818.    The  history  of  the  church 
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during  tbe  ministry  of  its  first  pastor  is  not  without  \ 
interest.    Unfortunately  the  records  for  the  first  forty  \ 
years,  except  from  fragment.-^,  are  missing.    Its  lead- 
ing members,  such  as  Deacons  Simeon  Smith,  Rufus 
Smith,  and  Jabez  Smith,  and  Elisha  Packer,  Youngs  ; 
Avery,  Caleb  Avery,  Nathan  Daboll,  Sr.,  and  others,  \ 
were  well  known,  not  only  in  tbe  church,  but  as  offi-  ! 
cers  of  the  town,  holding  many  of  its  places  of  honor  ■ 
and  trust.    The  pastor  himself  was  the  fifth  in  descent  \ 
from  Robert  Burrows,  one  of  the  three  earliest  settlers 
of  the  town.  ! 

The  meetings  of  the  Fort  Hill  Chorch  were  held  ; 
mostly  for  many  years  in  the  dwelling-hou^e  of  the  \ 
pastor.  "Here  the  power  of  the  Lord  came  down," 
says  a  well-known  chronicler,  the  Rev.  F.  Dcnison, 
A.M.,  "souls  were  cojivcrtcd,  and  saints  strength- 
ened. The  hill  on  wliich  Sassacu-^  maintained  his 
royal  fort  became  a  strong  fortress  in  defense  of  the 
truth.  Coming  up  as  a  Xciv  Light  Baptist  Church,  it 
believed  in  revivals,  and  enjoyed  frequent  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  jjrcscnce  of  the  Lord." 

Pastor  Burrows  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle 
for  national  independence.  Two  of  his  brothers, 
Elisha  and  Nathan,  and  a  large  number  of  liis  rela- 
tives were  in  Fort  Griswold  on  the  memorable  day  of 
the  massacre.  He  was  early  on  the  ground  the  next 
morning,  with  his  anxious  mother,  to  look  out  for  the 
brothers  and  succor  the  wounded.  His  house  was 
thrown  open  as  a  hospital  to  these  wounded,  and 
every  attention  given,  while  he  also  visited  and  com- 
forted the  numerous  fiimilies  of  the  mourners,  for  the 
Angel  of  Death  had  come  nigh  to  nearly  all  the  house- 
holds in  his  vicinity.  His  two  brothers  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  enemy,  and  had  at  length 
returned  from  the  prison-ship  broken  in  health,  only 
to  communicate  the  smallpox  to  the  family;  where- 
upon he  again  opened  his  house  for  all  to  come  and 
be  inoculated,  and  but  one  of  the  scores  there  treated 
died. 

The  church  at  length,  after  the  war,  built  a  plain 
one-storv'  meeting-house  on  the  .summit  of  F<n't  Hill, 
which  ^va3  afterwards,  early  in  the  present  century, 
raised  to  two  stories  and  a  gallery  added.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  their  j. lace  of  worship  until  a  separate 
house  of  worship  was  constructed  at  Noank,  and  a 
church  there  established.  This  left  the  centre  of  the 
membership  at  Mystic  River.  Afterwards  the  Fort 
Hill  edifice  was  sold  to  the  town  of  Groton  for  a 
town-honsc,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still  used  flSSl). 
Elder  Silas  took  a  deep  interest  in  "soul  liberty,"  as 
they  called  freedom  to  worship  God  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  State  in  those  days,  and  he,  with  the 
Wightinans,  was  one  of  the  actors  in  framing,  circu- 
lating, and  urging  the  Ba])tist  Petition,  so  called,  for 
the  comr>lete  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  in 
respect  to  religious  liberty  and  [iri>  ilegcs.  lie  lived 
to  sec  the  principle  triumph  and  incorporated  info 
the  State  constitution. 

Tbe  manner  in  wdiich  he  dealt  with  Jemima  Wil- 


kinson, self-styled  "The  Friend,"  who  claimed  in- 
spiration and  infallibility,  was  characteristic  of  tlie 
man.  Her  followers,  mostly  from  another  State, 
claimed  that  Elder  Burrows  had  denounced  her  with- 
out a  hearing.  He  then  iiubliely  reciuested  her  to 
come  to  his  house  and  hold  a  meeting  and  to  set  forth 
her  claims,  which  had  been  so  plausibly  put  as  to 
deceive  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  town.  He  listened 
patiently  to  her  extravagant  prctesisions  till  she  had 
finished,  and  then  calmly  but  effectually  2-efufcd  her 
blaspheniies  and  showed  up  the  absurdity  and  fanati- 
cism of  herself  and  followers,  until  she  wunld  hear  it 
no  longer,  but  angrily  interrupted  him  and  left.  This 
broke  up  her  haunts  in  Groton. 

The  great  revival  of  1809  brought  in  large  acces- 
sions to  the  Fort  Hill  Church.  It  continued  eighteen 
months,  and  during  its  continuance  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  his  son,  Rev.  Roswell  Burrows.  The 
father  and  the  son  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  its 
prevalence  baptized  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons. 
The  work  continued  and  spread  into  the  town  of 
Preston,  where  as  a  result  of  it  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  that  town  was  established,  which  began  as 
a  branch  of  the  Fort  Hill  Cliurch. 

The  strong  point  of  Elder  Silas  Burrows'  power  was 
in  prayer,  though  he  was  a  good  scripturalist  and  a 
}iersuasive  preacher.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  com- 
manding, with  a  mild  blue  eye  and  stentorian  voice 
that  was  heard  more  than  a  mile  when  he  was  sjjtak- 
ing  in  the  o]>en  air.  He  fell  asleep  on  his  birthday, 
A.I).  1818,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

His  son,  the  Fvcv.  Eoswell  Burrows,  was  born  at 
Fort  Hill,  Grf.ton,  Sej-t.  2,  1780.  He  was  an  apt 
scholar,  and  received  a  good  English  education.  He 
became  a  merchant's  clerk  at  Guilford,  but  coming 
home  on  a  visit,  during  a  season  of  awakening,  he 
was  converted  and  entered  upon  a  religious  life.  He 
became,  however,  a  prosperous  merchant  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  R.  I.,  but  the  conviction  grew  upon  him  ihat  he 
'  should  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  tiiirty-threc  years  of  age  that  he  yielded 
to  the  call  and  commenced  the  public  inipKjveuient 

■  of  his  gift.    He  was  ordained  in  ISOG. 

His  associate  pastorate  with  his  father,  and  his  pas- 
;  torship  alc>nc  alter  181^,  was  during  all  these  years 

■  eminently  prosperous.  The  churcli  continued  to  grow. 
In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  tbe  editor  of  the  Clirl^- 
Haii  Sccrcfory,  some  time  before  his  decease,  lie  says, 

i  "Since  December,  18'i'.),  the  Lord  has  visited  this 
church  with  seven  sj>ccial  revivals,  in  which  time  I 
have  had  the  unspeakable  jdcasurc  of  formally  intro- 
ducing into  the  church  (;-.">  members."  About  90 
were  added  during  the  year  in  which  thi>  Idler  was 
written,  and  the  pastor  lived  to  enjoy  another  .season 

!  of  refreshing  in  18  1.').  He  died  May  :2s,  ls37,  aged 
sixty-nine  year.-s. 

Before  the  close  of  ^Ir.  Burrows'  jiastorate,  and  at 
his  request,  tbe  Rev.  Erastus  Dcnison  supplied  the 
church  one  yc:ir  (1830),  during  the  pastor's  absence 
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on  a  visit  to  Western  New  York,  -ivliere  liis  sons  liaJ 
settled.    (See  biographical  sketx-h  of  Ilobwcll  aiiJ  ; 
Lorenzo  Burrows.) 

Eev.  Ira  E.  Steward  w  as  for  .some  two  or  three  year.-,  ; 
engaged  as  associate  pastor  with  Elder  Burrows,  and  , 
was  called  to  ordiuation.    lie  was  an  indefatigable 
laborer,  a  good  preacher,  and  was  .•^ole  pastor  from 
1S37  to  1841.    His  church  was  widely  scattered,  but  : 
after  the  organization  of  the  (iroton  Bank  aud  the 
Noank  Baptist  Churches  the  old  church  removed  its  , 
place  of  meeting  to  the  village  of  .Mystic  liiver,  at 
first  occupying  the  Mariners'  Free  church,  in  common  j 
with  others,  and  then  having  nearly  400  members  of  1 
its  ow;i,  mauy  of  whom  had  been  brought  in  during  | 
the  great  revival  conducted  l>y  that  di.stinguished  re- 
vivalist, Eev.  Ja!)ez  S.  Swan,  the  Second  Church  , 
built  a  commodious  couferencc-liouse  in  the  centre  of  ; 
the  village,  where  they  worshiped  and  held  their  Snu- 
day-school  until  they  built  a  church  edifice.    Pastor  ■ 
Steward  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Mariners" 
Church  of  I?vew  York,  where  he  coji tinned  for  many  ; 
years  with  great  .success,  and  until  he  w  as  laid  aside 
by  liis  last  sickness,  which  was  followed  by  a  triumph-  : 
ant  death.    The  Eev.  Augustus  Bollcs,  of  Colcbes-  \ 
ter,  was  engiiged  as  temporary  pastor,  aud  remained  I 
until  April  1,  lSi'>,  when  Eev.  Henry  11.  Kna)ip  en-  ; 
tared  his  jiastorate  of  five  years.    Daring  that  time  \ 
the  church  dedicated  its  new  house  of  worship  at 
a  cost  of  s<jme  four  thousand  dollars.    A  season  of  re- 
freshing was  also  enjoyed.    Elder  Knapp  was  sound 
iu  the  faith  and  an  acceptable  preacher,  bnt  re.>igned, 
to  take  eiiect  April  1,  1S50. 

Eev.  "Wasliingtou  Mungerwas  the  next  pastur,  who 
promptly  eiiterLil  upon  Jiiswork,  and  continued  three 
years  with  ilie  church,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful 
pastor,  but  lii-i  health  prevented  his  doing  much  pas- 
toral work  during  the  last  year.  In  October,  1853, 
Eev.  Harvey  Sillinian,  of  Western  New  York,  he- 
came  pas.tor,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  pastoral 
office  for  abi)ut  two  years. 

Ecv.  J.  M.  Phillips,  of  East  Haddani,  received  a 
call  to  the  i)a>torsliip  May  4,  ISod,  and  began  his 
labors  in  July  following.  During  his  four  years'  pas- 
toral service  a  jileasant  revival  occurred  in  Quiamhog. 
He  resigned  in  October,  18G0,  leaving  many  warm 
friends  behind.  The  church  was  variously  supplied 
with  ]jreacbing  from  the  date  of  the  last  resignation 
to  the  union  with  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  1S61. 
The  other  co-ordinate  independent  body  forming  the 
Union  Cliurch  we  introduce,  as  follows: 

2.  Third  Baptist  Church..'— This  body  arose  as  au 
outgrowth  of  the  revival  of  1831,  at  which  time  a 
number  of  brethren  residing  in  ]\Iystic  Eiver,  then 
called  PortcrsviPc,  felt. that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  organization  of  a  separate  body  iu  the  thriving 
village.  But  a  dilference  arose  between  members  of 
the  First  and  Second  liaptist  Churches  as  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  immediate  action,  which  resulted  in  consti- 
tuting a  branch  of  the  First  Church,  leaving  most  of 
the  resident  members  of  the  Second  Church  aloof 
and  still  adhering  to  its  communion.    But  the  little 
branch,  within  throe  years,  grew  to  be  the  Third 
Baptist  Church  of  Groton,  and  purchased  a  confer- 
ence-house, and  then,  after  several  adverse  trials,  was 
admitted  into  the  Stonington  Uuion  Association, 
being  cordially  recognized  by  the  Fort  Hill  brethren. 
Eev.  Erastus  I)eni.>on  was  its  first  pastor,  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  cliurch,  but  after  two  years  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Second  Baptist  Cliurch  of  Waterford, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Baker,  who 
served  the  church  for  two  years.    Daring  that  time 
there  was  a  large  accession  bj'  baptism.    In  April, 
1SS9,  Rev.  E.  Denisou  returned  and  occupied  the 
field.    In  June,  1841,  the  Stonington  Union  Associa- 
tion met  witli  this  church.    During  the  summer  of 
1842  the  great  revival  under  the  preaching  of  Elder 
Jabcz  Swan  was  shared  with  the  Second  Church,  the 
tw  o  pastors  and  their  congregations  cordially  co-oper- 
ating.   During  its  continuance  more  than  five  hun- 
dred conversions  were  believed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Third  Church,  as  the  re.-ult  of  this  reformation, 
received  one  hundred  and  fifiy  to  its  conmiunion. 

Ecv.  Erastus  Deuison  l  e^igned  the  pa-storal  care  of 
the  church  iu  April,  1848.  He  had  devoted  the  best 
part  (»f  his  life  and  ministerial  labors  to  the  care  of 
this  church,  and  he  was  justly  regarded  as  its  founder 
and  father.  The  severance  of  the  relation  wt^  deeply 
felt  by  many.  Elder  Denisoji  served  iu  the  pastoral 
relation  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  aad  Long 
Island,  though  be  continued  to  reside  in  the  village, 
where  he  built  a  Louse  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sin)on  B.  Baiicy,  who 
entered  upon  his  labors  in  April,  1848,  and  remained 
two  years.  He  was  regarded  as  a  useful  minister  of 
Christ. 

Upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Slater  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  he  was  ordained  to  the 
M'ork  of  the  gospel  ministry  on  the  6th  day  of  Xovem- 
her,  18o0,  and  resigned  in  January,  1853.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Eev.  J.  L.  Ilolmau  as  a  supply. 

Brother  Holman  came  as  a  Free-Wili  Baptist,  but 
iu  October,  1853,  he  came  before  the  church,  asking 
admission  as  a  member,  and  stating  his  change  of 
seutimeut,  in  accordajice  with  the  belief  ofthe  church. 
He  received  public  recognition  November  2iHh,  but 
soon  left  for  another  field. 

Eev.  William  Cathcart  received  a  call  in  Decem- 
ber, and  entered  upon  his  labors  in  June,  1854.  His 
commanding  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  gave  him  a 
full  house,  and  his  success  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
pastorate.  An  accession  by  baptism  was  enjoyed  in 
the  spring  of  1855.  Brother  Cathcart  resigned  early 
iu  January,  1S57,  to  take  effect  April  Ist.  It  was  ac- 
cepted with  much  reluctance.  Dr.  Cathcart  at  once 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  still  ofiiciates  (ISSl). 
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The  Eev.  Asa  C.  Bronson  was  called  to  tlie  pastor- 
ate in  IMny  following,  and  at  once  filtered  upon  his 
labors.  The  jMariuers'  Free  church,  where  the  church 
had  worsliiped  mostly  on  the  S:ibb:uh,  needing  ex- 
tensive repairs,  the  trustees  of  that  organization  sur- 
rendered to  the  eliureh  the  control  of  the  house,  and 
it  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated.  It  was  re- 
opened for  public  worship  in  August  follo^Ying,  and 
rededicated,  and  on  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock  the 
pews  were  sold. 

During  the  interval  of  repairs  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  shared  with  the  Third  their  house  of  worship. 
A  revival  was  enjoyed  in  1S5S,  which  brought  in  some 
twenty  members.  But  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  two  churches,  occupying  nearly  tlie  same 
field,  were  to  be  one.  Deacons  James  Gallup,  Hora- 
tio JveLson  Fish,  and  Nathan  G.  Fish  took  the  lead, 
and  were  met  by  a  coniniitteo  of  the  Second  Church. 
The  union  was  cordially  effected  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  both  churches,  each  acting  separately,  on 
the  11th  day  of  August,  1861.  AVe  arc  now  prepared 
to  resume  our  sketch  of  the 

The  Umon  Baptist  Church,  Kystic  Eiver.'— 
The  Union  Church  called  Rev.  A.  C.  Bronson,  pastor 
of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  to  be  their  pastor,  and 
he  entered  upon  the  larger  field  at  once  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Either  house  of  worship 
being  too  straightened  for  the  new  body,  the  church 
for  a  time  met  alternately  in  each  house.  But  after 
deliberation  it  was  decided  to  unite  the  two  houses, 
the  Second  Church  edifice  being  comparatively  new 
and  the  other  in  good  repair.  This  was  done  during 
the  year  18G2,  the  enlarged  building  occupying  the 
endeared  site  of  the  jMariners'  church,  where  such 
wonderful  displays  of  God's  work  in  former  years  had 
been  seen,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  Oct.  9,  1862, 
Eev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  preaching  the  dedica- 
toiy  sermon. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  union  had  been  cordially 
recognized  by  neighboring  churches  in  council,  and 
the  Stonington  Union  Association  had  held  its  annual 
session  in  the  basement  of  the  edifice. 

During  the  spring  of  1S63  there  was  a  season  of 
revival,  in  Avhich  about  forty  members  were  added  by 
baptism,  besides  many  by  letter,  experience,  and 
restoration.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Deacon  H. 
N.  Fish  passed  away,  much  beloved,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years.  Deacon  Elisha  Rathbun  had  jtrc- 
vionsly  died,  having  been  for  over  thirty  years  a 
bearer  of  the  Lord's  vessels.  The  Sunday-school 
Convention  met  with  them  in  1864.  In  1865  the  list 
of  churcli-membei-s  was  examined  and  thoroughly  re- 
vised. It  was  on  the  11th  of  June,  this  year,  that  tiie 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Second  Church, 
one  of  the  co-ordinate  bodies  of  the  union,  was  cele- 
brated in  a  memorial  discourse  by  the  pastor. 

In  1806  another  revival  was  enjoyed,  and  on  the 


20th  of  September  of  the  same  year  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  the  Rev.  Erastus  Denison,  full  of  years  of  use- 
fulness, both  in  the  churches  to  which  he  ministered 
and  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  having  been  for  many 
years  acting  school  visitor  for  the  town  of  Groton. 
His  age  w^as  nearlj'  seventy-five.  In  1S67  there  were 
seventy  baptisms,  Rev.  Isaac  Westcott,  of  New  York, 
assisting  the  pastor. 

Brother  I^annian  Lamb,  a  former  officer  in  the  Third 
Church,  died  in  October,  18G7.  Deacons  Nathan  G. 
Fish  and  George  N.  "Wright,  with  Deacons  Albert 
EJgcomb  and  William  II.  Potter,  had  been  continued 
from  the  constituent  churches.  Our  beloved  Deacon 
"Wright  soon  passed  away,  aged  forty-eight  years.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  1S6S,  Brethren  Horace  Clift, 
William  H.  Smith,  John  Gallup,  and  Leander  Wil- 
cox were  chosen  to  the  office  of  deacons.  During 
this  year,  too,  about  fifty  more  were  added  by  bap- 
tism, the  venerable  Dr.  Westcott  again  assisting  in 
reajjing  tlie  harvest. 

The  meeting-house  was  enlarged,  and  thirty-six 
pews  added,  additional  land  having  been  purchased 
lor  the  extension.  Dr.  Wt'stcott  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  rediidication,  Dec.  20, 1S68.  Mr.  Bronson, 
i  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  resigned 

■  April  1,  18G9,  and  prcaclied  his  farewell  senuou  the 
'  last  Sunday  in  May. 

!  During  the  interval  of  vacancy  in  the  pastorate, 
i  viz.,  Aug.  7,  1869,  Judge  James  tiallup  pu-sed  away 
\  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  seventy-six  years,  lie  hud 
\  been  a  constituent  member,  and  for  several  years  a 
deacon  of  the  Third  Church,  and  for  a  time  acting 
I  deacon  in  the  Union  Church,  of  which  organization 
'  he  had  been  a  warm  advocate  and  a  firm  supjiorter. 

■  On  the  2Slh  of  November,  the  same  year,  au  invitation 
.  was  extended  to  Kcv.  George  L.  Hunt,  of  Northamp- 
1  ton,  to  become  the  pastor  of  this  church,  w  hich  he 

I  accepted  December  10th,  and  entered  upon  his  labors 
Jan.  2,  1870. 

:  Deacon  N.  G.  Fish  passed  from  earth  during  this 
I  year,  having  been  justly  regarded  as  a  pillar  in  the 
'  church.  Several  very  pleasant  revivals  ucciirrcd 
during  Dr.  Hunt's  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  ending 
I  Jan.  2,  1881. 

I  The  church,  after  n  supply  of  several  mouths,  in 
i  which  it  enjoyed  tiie  eilective  preaching  of  Rev.  Ed- 
^  win  Burnham,  Mho  had  formerly  labored  fur  a  few 
;  weeks  here  as  an  evangelist,  and  others,  unanimously 
I  called  to  the  pastorate  the  Rev.  Charles  IT.  Rowe,  of 
I  Cambridgcpfiit,  .Mass.,  and  he  entered  upon  his  work 
i  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1881.  Present  mem- 
bership about  seven  hundred. 
Noank  Baptist  Church.'— Tiic  Noank  Baptist 
i  Church  was  constituted  on  the  11th  of  March,  A.n. 

■  1843,  by  the  dismission  of  over  two  hundred  members 
from  the  Second  or  Fort  Hill  Bajitist  Church,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  having  been  held  January  .5th  of 
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tliat  year.  The  next  d;iy  after  their  recognition  by 
neighboring  churclies  the  new  church  gave  a  call  to 
the  Eev.  S.  B.  Bailey  to  be  their  [la-stor.  He  accepleil, 
and  Commenced  liis  labor*  Apiil  1st.  The  church 
w.nu  admittol  into  the  Stonington  T.^nion  Association 
the  June  following. 

Elder  Bailey  was  ordained  Nov.  21),  1S4.".,  sermon 
by  Eev.  L.  Covill.  A  season  of  revival  was  eujoycd 
in  the  spring  of  184(5,  the  ]>astor  being  assisted  hy 
the  Eev.  John  Green,  of  Hopkintou,  R.  I.  Elder 
Bailey  closed  his  labors  after  five  yeare'  pastorate,  and 
Eev.  David  Avery  received  a  call  to  take  the  pa.stural 
care  of  the  church,  and  entered  upon  bis  labors  April 
1, 1848,  and  remained  one  year.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Smith 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  and  closed  his  services  April 
1,  1850.  Rev.  James  ^f.  Phillips  was  then  called  to 
serve  tlic  church,  which  be  did  acce])tably  for  four 
years.  Another  season  of  I'efreshing  was  enjoyed  in 
ISol.  In  April,  1855,  Rev.  C.  Havens  was  called  as 
a  pastoral  supply,  and  closed  his  labors  November  1st 
same  year.  The  ehurch  had  supplies  from  Eev.  ^V. 
A.  Smith  (still  a  member)  and  others  until  June,  1856, 
wheu  Rev.  H.  V.  Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  having  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  the  pastorate,  entered  upon  his 
labors,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  and  his 
house-rent,  which  was  increased  in  1S.37  to  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  and  house-rent.  Brother  Jones  resigned, 
to  take  effect  iu  September,  18.59,  hut  was  induced  to 
remain  until  the  following  April,  and  then  the  Rev, 
Henry  R.  Knapj)  accejjted  the  call  of  the  church,  and 
eritered  upon  pastoral  wctrk  April  1,  1860.  Deacon 
John  Palmer  passed  away  July  ICth  of  this  yvar, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  having  been  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  man  truly  mighty 
in  God's  word.  Elder  Knapp  closed  his  labors  with 
the  church  in  November,  IStiO,  when  the  church  ex- 
tended :i  call  to  Rev.  Charles  iS.  Weaver,  of  Norwich, 
who  accepted  and  began  his  labors  in  December.  He 
continued  with  them  until  the  1st  of  April,  1805,  when 
he  resigned.  Elders  Curtis  Kceney,  Ira  It.  Steward, 
Smith,  and  Bailey  supjilicd  the  pulpit  until  March, 
18GG,  when  Rev.  1:1.  V.  Jones,  a  former  pastor,  again 
accepted  their  call. 

The  Stonington  Union  Assoi  iation  met  with  them 
this  year.  In  their  letter,  iji  June,  they  say,  "It  is 
our  grief  that  you  find  us  in  a  divided  state.  Amid 
our  trials  God  has  api)eared  for  our  comfort,  and  fur 
many  weeks  the  revival  went  on,  till  fifty  ]>recious 
souls,  chiefly  among  the  young,  were  gathered  into 
tlie  church."  This  church  was  again  revived  iu  the 
early  part  of  1867,  and  thirty-five  happy  eonvcrls 
were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  Rev.  P.  O. 
Wightman  assisting  in  the  good  work.  In  their 
letter  to  the  Association  in  June,  l8i;S,  thev  sav, 
"Our  new  jiouse  uf  worship  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  Deceml.»cr  last,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  sum  two  thousand  dollars  was  ccju- 
tribuicd  by  our  Eadies'  Sewing  Society." 

Ilev.  Su-phcn  Howell  was  called  to  the  pastorate 


in  1871,  and  continues  until  this  day,  being  the 
longest  pastorate  on  their  records.  During  that  time 
another  of  their  deacons,  John  Palmer,  Jr.,  an  earnest 
Christian,  has  passed  away.  Their  churcli  clerks  from 
tlie  beginning  have  been  Augustus  -Morgan  and  Rob- 
ert Palmer,  the  latter  still  in  office ;  their  deacons, 
Ebenezer  Morgan,  Robert  Palmer,  Augustus  Blorgan, 
Levi  Spicer,  and  Roswell  P.  Sawyer.  Present  num- 
ber of  members,  three  hundred  and  forty -six. 

American  Union  Baptist  Church  of  Noank.^— 
This  cluirch  was  organized  in  May,  1865,  with  seventy- 
two  meuibei  s,  mostly  from  the  senior  Baptist  Church  at 
Noank.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Weaver  was  tlieir  first  pastor. 
They  were  publicly  recognized  as  a  church  in  their  new 
meeting-house,  Dec.  18,  1888,  with  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers, the  following  churches  being  represented  in  the 
council,  viz.:  First,  AVaterford ;  First,  North  Stoning- 
ton; Second  Richmond,  Voluntown,  and  East  Had- 
dam.  Since  Eldei-  Weaver  left  tliey  have  had  as  sup- 
ply Rev.  G.  S.  Bailey,  now  deceased,  and  Rev.  S.  B. 
Bailey  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Foster.  Their  present  number 
is  fifty.  R.  Augustus  Morgan,  deacon  and  church  clerk. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Noank.'— This  so- 
ciety was  organized  on  the  evening  of  April  9,  1878, 
and  consisted  of  four  brethren  and  three  sisters.  At 
the  same  time  Eev.  A.  N.  Bodfish,  of  ]\lystic  Bridge 
Methodi,st  Episcopal  Church,  presided  at  the  first 
Quarterly  Conference,  at  which  the  organization  was 
completed  by  the  appointment  of  stewards. 

At  the  (Quarterly  Conference,  Maj'  4,  1879,  the  pre- 
siding elder,  Rev.  D.  A.  Wliccden,  was  present,  when 
it  was  found  there  were  fourteen  niembers  in  full 
standing,  and  seven  probationers;  Mr.  H.  N.  Brown, 
preacher  iu  charge;  new  chapel  completed  ;  and  real 
estate  of  the  church  valued  at  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. At  the  close  of  the  Cunference  year  1881,  Mr. 
IT.  N.  Brown  was  recommended  for  admission  into 
the  traveling  connection.  Rev.  James  A.  Dean,  D.D., 
pastor  in  1881. 

The  Centre  Groton  Mission  ChapsP  was  built  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  n)ission  chapel,  to  accommodate 
the  Centre  Groton  Sundaj'-school,  wliich  scliool  was 
est;;blished  l>y  Deacon  Coddington  Culver  (now  de- 
ceased), A.D.  1851,  and  also  as  a  ]?lace  for  holding 
religious  meetings.  It  was  jiaid  for  by  sukscriptions, 
but  Capt.  Ebenezer  Morgan,  of  Groton  Bank,  was 
prominent  in  liquidating  the  debt  of  the  association, 
which  has  oflicial  charge  of  the  house  and  lot,  of 
which  association  Prof.  J.  K.  Bucklyn,  of  Mystic 
Bridge,  is  president.  Each  of  the  Baptist  Churches 
of  the  town  elects  a  trustee. 

Poquonoc  Baptist  Church.'— The  history  of  this 
church  as  suth  begins  with  the  year  1856.  But  the 
history  of  Christian  work  ou  this  field  reaches  back 
to  its  early  settlement.  Here  Elder  Park  Avery  es- 
tablished a  New  Light  Congregational  Church  in  the 
days  of  Whltefield  and  his  zealous' coadjutors.  That 
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church  flourished  while  the  pastor  was  in  his  prime, 
but  declined  as  he  grew  old.  He  died  in  1797,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  The  church  at  Fort  Hill  ab- 
sorbed most  of  Elder  Avery's  members,  and  so  it  be- 
came extinct.  But  religious  efiForts  were  continued. 
The  school-house  was  witness  of  powerful  religious 
meetings  in  the  days  of  Deacon  Jabez  Smith  and 
others.  Later,  Deacon  Robert  Austin  Avery,  of  the 
Fort  Hill  Church,  took  an  interest  in  their  Sunday 
evening  meetings.  Deacon  Albert  Edgcomb,  of  the 
same  church,  followed,  and  established  and  there 
maintained  a  Sunday-school,  which  has  continued 
through  all  vicissitudes  to  the  present  day.  Revs. 
Silas  and  Eoswell  Burrows  and  Eev.  Ira  E,.  Steward 
held  preaching  services  when  present,  and  iu  one  way 
and  another  this  community,  notwithstanding  an  ele- 
ment of  opposition,  were  never  destitute  of  religious 
privileges  of  their  own,  besides  those  enjoyed  by  their 
near  proximity  to  the  Fort  Hill  Church,  whose  mem- 
bership, until  it  removed  its  meetings  to  Mystic  Kiver, 
were  ever  numerous  in  Poquonoc. 

The  church,  which  grew  out  of  the  Sunday-school, 
was  constituted  Aug.  18,  1856.  It  had  twenty-five 
constituent  members.  David  C.  Westcott  was  chosen 
its  first  deacon,  and  Gen.  James  Roath,  clerk.  Rev. 
S.  B.  Bailey,  who  was  instrumental  in  its  organiza- 
tion, became  its  first  pastor.  They  were  received  into 
the  Stonington  Union  Association  at  its  June  session 
following.  Their  first  pastor  continued  his  acceptable 
ministry  among  them  for  about  eighteen  months.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  George  Mixter,  an  elderly 
servant,  who  continued  his  pastoral  labors  one  year, 
during  which  a  revival  prevailed.  This  year  death 
for  the  first  time  visited  the  church,  removing  Brother 
William  T.  Burrows,  a  valuable  member.  At  this  time 
a  division  of  opinion  arose  in  the  church-going  com- 
munity, and  a  Separate  meeting  was  established.  It 
did  not  long,  however,  affect  the  membership  or  at- 
tendance of  the  church.  Rev.  Alfred  Gates  com- 
menced pastoral  labor  with  them  in  April,  1859,  and 
was  succeeded  in  February,  1861,  by  the  Rev.  John 
E.  Wood.  Their  first  deacon,  who  had  been  so  essen- 
tial a  pillar,  removed  soon  after  to  another  field.  Their 
pastor  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  and  went  with 
them  to  the  war.  Rev.  Thomas  Dowling  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  pastorate  began  his  labors  in  April, 
1863.  Mr.  Dowling's  ministry  was  doctrinally  sound 
and  spiritual,  and  he  was  not  lacking  in  fluency.  The 
letter  of  the  church  to  the  Association  in  1866  says, 
"Elder  Thomas  Dowling  left  the  1st  of  May,  after 
nearly  three  years  of  faithful  pastoral  labor,  sawing 
much  good  seed."  Mr.  Dowling  would  have  been  as 
acceptable  as  he  was  able  had  he  been  willing  to  ab- 
breviate the  length  of  his  services  of  prayer  and 
preaching  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  Few  minis- 
ters in  Connecticut  surpassed  him  in  natural  or  ac- 
quired abilities. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  Keeney  labored  the  five  months 
following  with  great  success,  in  connection  with  Rev. 
29 


I  William  A.  Smith,  of  Groton  Bank,  who  was  then 
called  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office.    Their  letter  to 
the  Association  in  June  says  of  Elder  Smith's  labors, 
"  We  are  instructed,  reproved,  and  rebuked  with  all 
long  suffering  and  doctrine."    Sixty  were  added  to 
the  church  during  this  time.    Albert  Kingsley  and 
i  Cyrus  Avery  were  chosen  to  the  deaconship.  Gen. 
I  Roath,  a  constituent  member  and  their  church  clerk, 
\  died  lamented,  and  Deacon  Sanford  A.  Morgan  re- 
I  moved  West,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  church. 
1  Deacon  Kingsley  also  removed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
\  change  of  climate,  but  his  health  continued  to  fail, 
;  and  he  passed  away  Oct.  17,  1870.    A  new  and  larger 
:  church  edifice  was  dedicated  Nov.  8,  1871.  Youngs 
Avery,  their  very  efficient  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent, also  died  about  this  time.    After  Mr.  Smith, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Foster  filled  the  pulpit  for  several  months. 
;  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sauds  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office 
1  in  May,  1871,  and  ordained  at  Mystic  River,  by  a 
I  council,  July  5th.    His  pastorate  lasted  a  little  over 
i  a  year.    Rev.  William  A.  Smith  was  again  called  to 
I  the  pastorship,  which  lasted  till  December,  1873. 
I  During  the  interval  they  were  supplied  by  various 
i  ministers. 

Rev.  Stephen  Perkins  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
\  office  March  4,  1876,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th 
j  of  the  following  Ma}'.  He  was  a  very  acceptable 
•  preacher,  but  closed  his  labors  with  this  church  in 
i  December,  1877.  During  this  time  Brother  Osmar 
I  G.  Buddington  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  after- 
I  wards  graduated  at  Crozier  Theological  Seminary, 
\  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  exercising  tlie  pastoral 
j  office  over  the  Baptist  Church  of  Florence,  N.  J., 
I  where  he  was  ordained  in  1880.  Rev.  E.  C.  Miller 
'  was  called  to  the  pastorate  Oct.  5,  1879,  and  entered 
I  at  once  upon  his  duties.  He  is  regarded  as  a  faithful 
i  servant  of  the  Most  High.  The  present  number  of 
■  members  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  folio w- 
i  ing  constitute  the  officers,  viz. :  Benjamin  Gardner, 
i  Cyrus  Avery,  and  W.  T.  Burrows,  deacons;  Daniel 
;  Morgan,  church  clerk. 

St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  of  Mystic  River.' 
i  — Church  services  were  first  held  in  this  place  in 
\  Washington  Hall,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Middleton,  B.A., 
\  of  New  London,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  in  this 
:  diocese,  in  July,  1859. 

A  Sunday-school  was  organized  at  the  same  time. 
Services  were  continued  until  March,  1860,  when  Mr. 
Middleton  was  ordained  to  the  deaconry,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  assistant  minister  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1864.  Two 
or  three  services  were  held  previous  to  June,  1864,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  then  of  Calvary  Church, 
Stonington,  again  held  services  in  Washington  Hall 
Sunday  evenings.  These  were  continued  until  the  1st 
of  October  the  same  year.  On  the  9th  of  the  same 
month  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Sears,  by  arrangement  with 
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the  Eastern  Convocation  of  this  diocese,  began  to  hold 
full  services.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1865,  a  parish 
was  organized,  under  the  title  of  St.  Mark's,  Mystic, 
when  about  thirty  names  were  signed  to  the  articles  of 
organization.  The  first  officers  of  the  parish  were 
Daniel  W.  Denison,  senior  warden  ;  Roswell  Brown, 
junior  warden;  W.  W.  Kellogg,  John  Lee,  F.  T. 
Mercer,  T.  J.  Griffing,  George  Philpot,  C.  A.  Jones, 
and  Amos  Watrous  were  elected  vestrymen,  and  F. 
S.  Bidwell  parish  clerk.  The  first  confirmation  was 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1865,  when  six 
persons  were  added  to  the  number  of  communicants. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sears  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  East- 
ern Convocation,  and  closed  his  labors  in  the  parish 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  April  8,  1866. 

During  his  rectorship  eighteen  hundred  dollars  wa.s 
raised  for  building  a  church  edifice,  a  lot  purchased, 
and  the  foundations  begun.  The  number  of  commu- 
nicants had  now  increased  from  fifteen  to  thirty-one 
by  admission  and  confirmation. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ingram  Magill,  late  assistant  minister 
in  St.  John's  Church,  Stamford,  Conn.,  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  rector  of  the  parish  July  14,  1866. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  "Sacred  Name" 
Dec.  3, 1866,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hallam,  rector 
of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London.    The  clergymen  i 
present  were  Rev.  J.  C.  Middleton,  S.  Upjohn,  Dr.  \ 
Robert  A.  Hallam,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

It  was  purposed  at  that  time  to  make  this  a  memorial 
church  to  Bishop  Seabury,  who  was  a  native  of  Gro- 
ton.  The  first  services  in  the  new  church  were  held 
Christmas  morning,  1867, — a  joyous  day  for  all  the 
parish.  The  Rev.  W.  Ingram  Magill  resigned,  and 
accepted  an  election  to  Christ  Church,  Harlem,  111., 
Oct.  14,  1869.  The  Rev.  O.  F.  Starkey,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  commenced  his  labors  with  the  parish  in 
December,  1869. 

During  his  rectorship  the  church  paid  up  their  debt 
and  purchased  a  large  organ  from  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  New  London.  The  church  and  Sun- 
day-school were  well  kept  up,  and  a  deep  interest 
taken  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Starkey  resigned  his  rector- 
ship in  December,  1872,  and  the  church  was  supplied 
until  Jan.  5,  1873,  when  the  Rev.  J.  D.  S.  Pardee  be- 
came its  rector.  During  his  rectorship  the  church, 
being  free  from  debt,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, April  25,  1873,  it  being  St.  Mark's  day. 

The  church  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  members 
in  the  death  of  the  senior  warden,  Daniel  W.  Deni- 
son, Esq.  He  was  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  labors 
that  the  church  attained  prosperity.  He  was  alwavs 
at  his  post,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  parish-work" 
Mr.  Pardee  resigned  his  rectorship  May  22,  1881 
having  received  a  call  to  Trinity  Church,  Seymour,' 
Conn.  The  church  was  supplied  until  July  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Sbepard,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  when  the 
church  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Bielby, 
of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Putnam,  Conn.,  who  is  the' 


I  present  rector.  The  condition  of  the  parish  is  at 
i  present  very  encouraging,  and  indicates  a  gratifying 
!  increase  in  interest  and  numbers. 

The  present  number  of  communicants  is  one  hun- 
!  dred  and  eight. 

The  officers  of  this  parish  for  1881  are  Roswell 
Brown,  senior  warden  ;  W.  W.  Kellogg,  junior  war- 
den ;  F.  T.  Mercer,  L.  M.  Fairbanks,  M.  B.  Oviatt, 
F.  H.  Brewer,  E.  R.  Williams,  John  Lee,  D.  C.  Brown, 
Amos  Watrous,  and  W.  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  vestrymen; 
F.  S.  Bidwell,  parish  clerk. 

The  Groton  Bank  Baptist  Church'  is  situated  in 
the  town  of  Groton,  on  the  river  Thames,  opposite 
the  city  of  New  London,  and  was  constituted  March 
16,  1843,  composed  of  fifty-one  members,  fourteen 
male  and  thirty-seven  female.  It  has  erected  two 
houses  of  worship,  one  in  1843^i4,  the  other  in 
1871-72.  The  first  cost  about  $1600,  the  latter, 
$15,000,  with  an  audience-room  with  over  three 
hundred  sittings,  a  lecture-room  with  two  hundred, 
a  conference-room  with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
ladies'  parlor. 

This  church  has  been  served  by  six  pastors,  viz.  : 
Rutherford  Russell,  two  years ;  Isaac  Chesebro,  four 
years;  George  Matthews,  two  years;  Edgar  A.  Hewitt, 
one  year ;  Eli  Dewhurst,  two  years;  and  N.  T.  Allen, 
the  present  incumbent,  nineteen  years,  and  a  number 
of  years  they  have  been  supplied. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  church,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  the  large  majority  by  baptism. 
Present  number,  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

A  Sunday-school  was  commenced  in  1843,  and  has 
been  maintained  till  now.  Present  number,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

The  Morgan  ChapeP  was  built  about  five  years 
since,  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Morgan,  of  Groton.  It 
is  located  about  one  mile  from  the  Baptist  church,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Rail- 
road. It  is  an  out-station,  used  principally  for  Sun- 
day-school work.  Occasionally  religious  service  is 
held  there.  It  cost  about  $1600,  and  will  seat  two 
hundred  persons.  It  is  owned  by  Capt.  Ebenezer 
^Morgan. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

GROTON— (Continued). 
BIOGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES.s 

Ledyard,  the  Traveler.— One  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  Groton  was  John  Ledyard,  commonly  called 
"The  Traveler.''  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  CoL 
William  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  hero-martyr  of  Gro- 
ton Heights,  born  in  1751.  He  was  naturally  a  rover. 
For  a  short  time  he  resided  among  the  Six  Nations. 


1  By  Kev.  N.  T.  Allen. 
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We  also  hear  of  him  exploring  the  Connecticut  alone 
in  a  canoe.    He  made  a  sea-voyage  with  his  intimate 
friend,  Elisha  Hinman.    He  then  went  to  England, 
enlisted  as  a  marine,  sailed  with  the  celebrated  navi-  i 
gator,  Capt.  Cook,  on  his  second  voyage  around  j 
the  world,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  He 
next  started  from  London  eastward  on  foot  to  mate 
the  tour  of  the  world;  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  ; 
went  thence  through  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  | 
Finland.    He  proceeded  through  European  Russia,  j 
and  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  where  the  Grovernor  arrested 
him,  and  sent  him,  like  a  modern  tramp,  back  to  the 
borders,  and  bid  him  go  and  never  return  to  Russian 
soil,  under  pain  of  death.   He  was  next  employed  by 
an  association  for  the  exploration  of  the  African  con- 
tinent by  ascending  the  Nile  with  an  exploring-party. 
The  adventurous  traveler  was  now  in  his  element, 
and  about  to  achieve  that  fame  for  which  his  previous 
exploits  had  fitted  him.    But  at  Grand  Cairo  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  died  a.d.  1788,  aged 
thirty-seven.    He  was  indeed  a  singular  genius,  with 
germs  of  greatness,  and  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  fine 
prose  writer. 
Bishop  Seabury.' 
Hon.  Silas  Deane.^ 

Hon.  Waitstdll  Avery. — Waitstill  Avery  was  born 
in  Groton  (Ledyard)  in  1741.  His  father,  Humphrey 
Avery,  Esq.,  was  an  honored  citizen  of  his  native 
town,  having  represented  Groton  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  nine  times,  commencing  with 
1732.  He  found  means  to  send  his  son  Waitstill,  who 
was  a  promising  youth,  to  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class 
of  1767,  and  having  subsequently  studied  law,  we  find 
him  in  1769  seeking  a  Southern  home,  attracted 
doubtless  by  the  influence  of  his  classmates  in  college, 
many  of  whom  came  from  the  sunny  South.  He  set- 
tled at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C.  Having 
the  true  Avery  grit,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar,  and  found  time  withal  to  assert  his  fearless  patriot- 
ism, doing  much  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  was  a  signer  and  moving  spirit, 
if  not  the  author,  of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  May  20,  1775,  one  year,  one  month,  and  four- 
teen days  before  the  more  celebrated,  but  not  more 
pronounced.  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776,  from  which  we  date  our  birth  as  a  nation.  The 
instructions  to  the  North  Carolina  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  accompanying  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  were  in  Avery's 
handwriting.  This  was  the  first  concerted  utterance, 
not  for  redress  merely,  but  for  absolute  national  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain.  It  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  strengthening  the  cause  of  freedom  when  the 
fear  of  consequences  and  a  traitor's  doom  had  kept 

>  For  life  of  Bishop  Seabury,  nee  hiatory  of  St.  Janiea'  Church,  New 
London. 
2  Bee  Supplement. 


members  of  Congress  discreet  in  their  deliberations, 
and  prepared  the  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  for  a 
united  declaration  a  year  later.  Mr.  Avery  was  the 
first  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and 
was  Mecklenburg's  representative  in  the  Legislature 
for  many  years.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Indians,  a  difficult  and  delicate  trust, 
which  he  discharged  with  satisfaction  to  the  State. 
He  died  in  1821,  aged  eighty  years,  full  of  honors, 
leaving  an  unsullied  nam6  to  his  posterity.  A  North 
Carolinian  writes,  "  From  his  patriotism  and  activity 
he  was  the  object  of  the  malevolence  of  the  British, 
who  took  particular  pains  to  bum  his  law-office  in 
Charlotte  as  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  passed 
through  the  Carolinas." 

His  antecedents  from  his  youth  did  not  allow  him 
to  approve  of  the  code  of  honor  as  it  prevailed  South, 
but  his  rivalry  at  the  bar  as  he  rode  the  circuit  of  the 
courts  sometimes  led  him  into  serious  differences. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  a  rival  lawyer  took  excep- 
tion at  the  severe  personalities  of  Mr.  Avery,  as  it  was 
alleged,  and  a  challenge  followed.  Mr.  Avery  felt 
obliged  to  accept  it  or  to  be  brought  into  disgrace,  at 
which  his  high  spirit  revolted.  He  accepted  the 
challenge,  chose  his  weapons,  and  with  his  second 
and  his  surgeon  went  into  the  field.  At  the  word  his 
rival  fired  and  missed  Mr.  Avery,  who  fired  his  pistol 
towards  the  zenith.  The  seconds  now  interfered,  they 
shook  hands  and  were  friends.  That  rival  lawyer  was 
afterwards  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
and  President  of  the  L^nited  States.  The  challenge 
itself  is  still  preserved  by  Avery's  posterity  in  the 
original  handwriting  of  the  giver.  Mr.  Avery  never 
had  occasion  to  fight  another  duel. 

marshal  James  Mitchell. — James  Mitchell,  Esq., 
was  born  a.d.  1777,  and  resided  at  Groton  Bank, 
where  his  son,  Col.  William  F.  Mitchell,  now  lives. 
He  was  a  leading  townsman  in  Groton,  more  than 
once  a  representative  to  the  Assembly,  and  member 
of  the  State  Senate.  President  Adams  appointed  him 
United  States  marshal  for  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  was  reappointed  by  Gen.  Jackson,  retaining 
his  position  until  his  death  in  1831,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

Hon.  Noyes  Barber.' 

Hons.  Elisha  Haley  and  Stephen  Haley.— The 

Haleys  were  not  among  the  pioneers,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  began  to  make  themselves 
known  in  the  management  of  town  affairs.  Elisha 
Haley  was  admitted  to  he  a  freeman  in  1799;  was 
tithingman  in  1801 ;  was  surveyor  in  1805;  was  select- 
man in  1811,  and  many  times  afterwards ;  representa- 
!  tive  in  the  Assembly  in  1816,  and  several  times  re- 
elected; member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1830,  and 
four  years  a  member  of  Congress.  His  brother,  Hon. 
Stephen  Haley,  was  well  remembered  as  town-collec- 
tor, deputy  sheriff,  selectman,  representative,  aud  aa 


■  See  page  472. 
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the  first  judge  of  probate  after  the  district  of  Groton  i 
was  constituted.  | 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  Stark.— Albert  G.  Stark,  of  \ 
Mystic  River,  was  another  genius  who  should  be  men- 
tioned among  the  remarkable  young  men  of  Groton. 
He  was  born  in  1824,  and  received  only  a  common- 
school  education.  He  was  a  self-made  mathematician, 
a  ready  speaker  and  debater,  and  no  mean  poet.  He 
was  clerk  and  then  judge  of  probate,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  Free-Soil  candidates  for  Congress,  receiving 
a  large  and  flattering  support  in  his  own  town,  where 
his  admiring  townsmen  saw  the  germ  of  statesman- 
ship which  he  was  never  destined  to  achieve,  as  he 
died  in  1853,  in  the  midst  of  his  promising  career, 
while  holding  the  office  of  probate  judge,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Hon.  Belton  Allyn  Copp. — Mr.  Copp  was  born 
near  Gale's  Ferry,  Groton,  in  1796.    He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  lawyer,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics. 
The  first  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Georgia,  but  he 
removed  to  his  native  town  in  1832,  where  he  settled 
down  as  a  farmer,  and  yet  practiced  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  several  times, 
beginning  with  1838.    In  1847  that  body  appointed 
him  chief  judge  of  the  County  Court.    He  died  in 
1858,  aged  sixty-two  years.  j 
Hon.  Daniel  Burrows. — Rev.  Daniel  Burrows  died  j 
at  jNIystic  River,  in  this  town,  in  January,  1858,  aged  i 
ninety-two  years.    He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Silas 
Burrows,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Roswell  Burrows.  {See  j 
history  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Groton.)    He  | 
was  born  at  Fort  Hill,  Groton,  in  1766.    He  was  a 
first-class  business  man,  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  \ 
preacher  of  some  distinction  for  sixty  years.    He  ! 
made  Middletown,  Conn.,  his  home,  of  which  port  he 
was  inspector  of  customs  for  twenty-four  years.    He  ] 
served  in  Congress  during  the  last  term  of  Monroe's  j 
administration.    Congress  was  not  perfect  then,  for  | 
he  wrote  while  in  Congress  to  his  brother,  Rev.  Ros-  j 
well  Burrows,  as  follows:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  : 
every  day's  experience  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  i 
there  is  a  great  want  of  integrity  in  men  acting  in  \ 
high  stations.    I  consider  it  very  unfortunate  for  the  ; 
country  that  a  majority  of  Congress  should  be  made  ^ 
up  of  second-rate  lawj'ers,  who  can  spout  by  the  hour  I 
to  no  purpose,  but  just  to  be  heard.    I  dou't  think  I  ! 
was  ever  before  in  so  wicked  a  place  as  Washington. 
I  have  declined  visits  or  dinings  and  tea-parties,  he-  ! 
yond  what  can  be  made  immediately  subservient  to  \ 
the  business  for  which  I  am  sent,  which  with  me  shall 
be  paramount.'' 

Hon.  Albert  Latham. — -Another  of  Groton's  repre- 
sentative men  was  Mr.  Albert  Latham.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  artillery  captain,  William  Latham,  who  I 
had  the  command  of  Fort  Griswold  during  the  great  ! 
fight  in  1781,  and  his  heart  ever  beat  warmly  towards 
the  Revolutionary  defenders  of  his  country.  He  was 
born  in  Groton  in  17G6,  and  was  admitted  to  be  a  free- 
man in  1809.    In  1812  he  began  to  fill  offices  of  trust, 


and  he  thus  enjoyed  almost  all  the  offices  within  the 
gift  of  the  town.  He  was  selectman,  beginning  with 
1827,  eleven  times,  serving  five  times  in  the  Assem- 
bly from  1829,  and  once  in  the  Senate.  He  died  ia 
1868,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Capt.  Adam  Larrabee. — Another  of  the  notable 
characters  that  arose  in  Groton  (since  Ledyard)  is 
the  name  of  Adam  Larrabee.    He  was  born  near 
Allyn's  Point,  March  14,  1787.    He  entered  West 
Point  Military  Academy  Jan.  18,  1808,  and  graduated 
;  March  1,  1811,  and  he  received  a  commission  of  that 
j  date  as  second  lieutenant  of  light  artillery.    He  was 
I  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  1812,  and  in  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son's campaign  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1813  and  1814. 
I  He  was  made  captain  of  light  artillery  Feb.  24, 1814, 
and  was  a  participant  in  the  battle  of  French  Mills, 
I  on  La  Cole  River.    At  this  engagement  he  received 
'  a  severe  wound  by  an  ounce  musket-ball  through  the 
i  lungs,  and  was  reported  killed ;  and  from  the  nature 
I  of  the  wound  it  was  not  supposed  possible  that  he 
I  could  live.    He  was  courageous,  and  was  taken  to 
I  Saratoga,  where  he  was  carefully  nursed  in  the  family 
of  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  recovered. 

Having  resigned  his  commission,  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  represented  Groton  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  one  of  the  Harrison  electors  in  1840.  In 
1828  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  West 
Point.  He  removed  to  Windham  in  1853,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  25,  1869,  aged  eighty-two,  full  of  years  and 
honors. 

Hons.  Asa  and  Nathan  G.  Fish.— Asa  Fish  was 
born  and  reared  in  Groton.  He  is  first  remembered 
as  an  excellent  teacher  of  youth.  He  married  in 
Stonington,  and  settled  at  Mystic  Bridge,  in  that 
town,  to  which  his  subsequent  career  as  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  judge  of  probate 
for  many  years,  which  was  certainly  an  honorable 
one,  belongs.  Capt.  Nathan  G.  Fish,  a  brother  of 
Asa,  and  son  of  Deacon  Sands  Fish,  was  born  and 
educated  near  the  banks  of  the  Mystic,  where  the 
first  settler  of  the  name  purchased.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  shipmaster  and  owner.  He  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly,  and 
three  times  represented  the  Seventh  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict. He  also  served  first  as  clerk  and  then  as  judge 
of  Probate  Court. 

Capt.  Fish  was  noted  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1857,  which  altered  the  charter  of  the 
Mystic  link  of  the  Shore-Line  Railroad,  requiring 
the  track  to  he  laid  where  it  now  is,  near  the  village, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussion  of  a 
question  in  which  the  intefests  of  his  constituents 
were  so  vitally  concerned.  Capt.  Fish  was  for  many 
years  deacon  in  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  Mystic 
River,  and  president  of  the  National  Bank  and  of  the 
Groton  Savings-Bank.  He  died  in  1870,  much  la- 
mented, aged  sixty -six. 

Col.  Hiram  Appelman. — Col.  Appelman  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mystic  in  1825.    "\\Tien  quite  a 
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young  man  he  studied  law  and  removed  West.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Senate  when  the  Topeka 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Coming  East  about  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  recruited 
Company  G  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  Sept.  17,  1862,  having 
been  promoted  successively  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  obliged  to  return  home  and  resign 
on  account  of  his  shattered  limb,  but  after  long  ill- 
ness he  partially  recovered,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  his  native  village;  was  elected  State 
senator,  and  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  office 
he  was  re-elected,  and  finally  died  in  office  in  1873, 
aged  forty-eight  years.  Mr.  D.  Webster  Edgcomb, 
his  chief  clerk,  from  the  same  town,  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term. 

Hons.  Roswell  and  Lorenzo  Burrows.— These 
somewhat  noted  men  were  born  at  Fort  Hill,  Groton, 
and  there  received  their  early  training.  They  were 
sons  of  Rev.  Roswell  Burrows.  Having  arrived  at 
manhood,  about  the  year  1825  they  removed  to 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  the  elder  Roswell  became  emi- 
nent as  a  banker,  and  he  has  recently  died.  His 
brother  Lorenzo  yet  lives  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
having  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  two  terms, 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  regents  of  the  university, 
having  enjoyed  and  honored  that  distinction  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  | 

Col.  Amos  Clift. — Amos  Clift  was  born  at  Mystic  i 
River,,  Aug.  7,  1805,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1878,  aged 
seventy-three.    He  was  a  leading  builder  for  many  ' 
years.    He  was  also  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment;  i 
many  times  selectman,  three  times  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  for  the  district  of  Groton.  His 
public  and  private  record  are  alike  unsullied. 

Elisha  Morgan,  Esq. — Elisha  Morgan  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow -townsmen  to  a  marked  degree 
for  many  years.  He  held  all  the  offices  in  the  town  ; 
was  selectman  for  many  terms,  represented  the  town  in 
the  Assembly  five  times,  ending  with  1862.  But  it  is 
as  town  clerk  he  is  best  known,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  the  town  acceptably  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  wrote  a  bold,  plain  hand  to  the  last,  and 
died  in  office  in  1877,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Col.  Daniel  C.  Eodman. — Daniel  C.  Rodman  was 
born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  Oct  16,  1826.  Before  the  war 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Colt's  Firearms  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Arizona.  Returning  to  Hartford 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  First  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
being  mustered  in  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  three  months'  term  of 
service  he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
rank  he  held  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  from  the  field  ho  re- 


cruited a  company  for  the  Seventh  Regiment  Connec- 
ticut Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain,  and 
mustered  in  Sept.  5,  1861.  He  was  successively  pro- 
moted to  bo  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enth, holding  the  latter  rank  when  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  after  more  than  three  years  of  arduous 
and  honorable  service.  Among  the  engagements  in 
which  he  participated  were  Port  Royal,  Fort  Pulaski 
(where  he  was  in  command  of  the  battery  nearest  the 
enemy's  works),  James  Island,  Morris  Island,  Fort 
Wagner,  Chester  Station,  and  Drury's  Bluff.  He  was 
twice  wounded  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Fort  Wag- 
ner. The  more  serious  wound  of  the  two  was  inflicted 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  -which,  striking  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword,  forced  it  against  his  ribs,  several 
of  which  were  broken,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  which  at  last  terminated  fatally.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  United  States 
pension-agent  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  hold- 
ing the  office  and  discharging  its  responsible  duties 
with  ability  and  integrity  until  it  was  abolished 
under  the  general  order  consolidating  the  pension 
districts.  Brave,  clear-headed,  and  thoroughly  sin- 
cere, in  his  death  Connecticut  loses  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  late  war.  Having  mar- 
ried a  Groton  lady,  he  took  up  his  residence  here  a 
few  years  ago,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Groton,  Oct. 
10,  1881,  aged  fifty-five  years.  It  is  said  of  him  by 
his  biographer,  "  A  braver  man  and  a  more  noble 
soul  never  lived." 

Zerah  C.  Whipple. — Zerah  was  born  in  Quaker- 
town,  Ledyard,  Sept.  1, 1849.  His  parents  were  Jon- 
athan and  Content  Whipple,  and  his  grandfather  was 
Jonathan  Whipple,  the  originator  in  America  of  the 
idea  and  practice  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  talk  and 
to  read  the  lips  of  people  when  they  are  talking. 

Zerah  was  a  precocious  youth,  honest,  conscien- 
tious, inquiring,  and  he  took  the  lead  as  a  scholar 
among  his  classmates.  A  partial  sunstroke  while  at 
work  in  the  field,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
somewhat  retarded  his  literary  progress  and  impaired 
his  physical  strength.  He  was  early  an  eloquent 
temperance  and  peace  advocate,  but  of  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, and  refused  to  pay  his  military  tax,  for 
which  ho  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 
But  Zerah  Whipple's  name  will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered and  honored  as  a  teacher  of  the  system — which 
his  grandfather  founded — of  instructing  deaf  mutes  to 
talk. 

He  commenced  teaching  this  system  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  and  the  next  year,  1869,  he  opened 
a  school  at  Quakertown  on  the  Whipple  plan.  But 
he  was  a  genius,  and  commenced  the  formation  of  a 
mute's  alphabet,  which  he  patented,  by  means  of 
which  the  before  mute  pupil  was  aided  in  his  attempts 
at  articulation.  He  and  his  father  removed  their 
Whipple  Home  School  to  the  heights  north  of  Mys- 
tic River,  where  they  purchased  a  fine  three-story 
building  for  its  use. 
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Meantime  he  went  before  the  Legislature  and  asked 
for  a  State  appropriation  to  aid  every  pupil  of  his 
school  from  this  State.  He  finally  obtained  the  same 
annual  appropriation  for  each  pupil  as  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  received ;  and  being 
thus  recognized  by  the  State,  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  prosperous  school,  when  he  was  stricken  down  by 
disease,  and  died  in  September,  1879,  aged  thirty 
years.  The  school  continues  in  the  hands  of  his 
widow  and  his  father. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Society,  having  its  seat  in  London.  The  annual  ses- 
sions of  this  branch  are  held  in  the  grove  near  Mystic 
River,  aud  they  are  numerously  attended. 

Physicians. — There  have  been  a  few  prominent 
physicians  in  Groton  whose  biography  belongs  to  the 
public.  The  first  that  we  name  was  Dr.  Dudley 
Woodbridge.  He  was  a  son  of  the  first  minister  in 
Groton  of  the  standing  order,  and  not  only  a  good 
physician  of  liberal  endowments  and  education,  but 
he  was  known  in  the  administration  of  town  afiairs, 
having  been  a  selectman  and  nine  times  a  member  of 
the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Amos  Prentice. — This  physician  lived  during 
the  times  that  tried  men's  patriotism.  He  was  the 
resident  physician  that  attended  upon  the  wounded 
and  dying  that  offered  up  their  lives  at  the  massacre 
on  Groton  Heights  in  178L  He  was  there  during  the 
night  that  followed,  and,  like  a  ministering  angel, 
went  to  the  scattered  and  maimed  invalids  over  the 
town,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  skill  and  patience  that 
so  many  of  the  severely  wounded  recovered. 

Dr.  Prentice  was  more  than  once  elected  selectman, 
and  was  enabled  to  add  ofiicial  weight,  as  an  officer,  to 
his  benevolence  as  a  physician  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  families  bereaved  or  impoverished  by  the  horrors 
of  war.  He  also  had  the  honor  of  representing  Gro- 
ton in  the  General  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
We  would  like  to  say  more  of  this  good  Samaritan. 

Dr.  John  O.  Minee. — Dr.  John  Owen  Miner  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Henry  Miner,  of 
county  Somerset,  England,  who  was  knighted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Amos 
Prentice,  of  Groton  Bank.  Dr.  Prentice  will  ever  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  his  services  to  the 
wounded  at  Fort  Griswold,  and  in  this  attendance  his 
student.  Dr.  Miner,  was  with  him.  Dr.  Miner  had  in 
bis  boyhood  and  youth  struggled  heroically  with  ad- 
versity and  labored  diligently  to  help  his  mother, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Owen,  from  whom 
young  Miner  took  his  name.  After  completing  his 
medical  studies  he  practiced  medicine  for  a  time  in 
Stonington,  and  then  in  North  Groton,  or  Ledyard, 
but  finally  settled  down  at  Centre  Groton,  where  for 
half  a  century  he  had  a  large  practice,  being  the  only 
physician  in  the  town  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Prentice. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Avery,  who 
perished  in  the  fort  in  the  great  massacre.    After  he 


;  retired  from  his  profession  he  lived  with  his  daughter, 
i  Mrs.  Adelia  Randall,  at  Mystic  River,  where  he  died 
I  in  1851,  aged  ninety  years.  All  of  his  eight  children 
I  — seven  daughters  and  one  son — were  present  at  his 
funeral. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Stoddard. — Dr.  Stoddatd  was 
I  a  native  of  Groton,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
j  John  0.  Miner,  whose  daughter  Julia  he  married. 
I  He  practiced  medicine  first  in  a  neighboring  town, 
!  but  afterwards  settled  at  Mystic  River,  in  Groton,  en- 
joying there  an  extensive  practice.    He  was  surgeon 
\  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  during  the  war  of  1812.  He 
i  died  in  February,  1848,  aged  fifty-six,  much  lamented. 
Dr.  Joseph  Dtjkfey. — Dr.  Joseph  Durfey  resided 
at  Groton  Bank,  and  was  for  many  years,  during  the 
recollection  of  the   present  generation,  a  popular 
physician.   He  was  also  well  known  in  public  afiairs, 
and  held  a  variety  of  ofBces  of  trust  and  honor,  and 
I  among  them,  he  held  the  office  of  judge  of  probate 
I  for  two  terms.    He  died  March  27,  1864,  aged  sixty- 
1  eight  years. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

I  GROTON— (Continued). 

STATISTICAL. 

The  names  of  selectmen  have  been  given,  in  order, 
I  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  ;  we  now  give  a  full  list 
i  of  representatives  in  a  condensed  form,  not  repeating 
I  names.    It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  elected 
twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October,  until  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  in  1818.    We  omit  titles  in  these, 
and  give  the  years  in  which  they  served  in  abbreviated 
form. 

James  Morgan,  J70G,  '07,  '09,  '13,  '13, 14,  "14,  '15,  '16,  '24,  '26,  '30,  '53; 
Aodrew  Lester,1706;  JJehemiah  Smith, 170G,  '07, '18, '21, '21, '22, '22, 
'23,  '23 ;  Siimuel  Fish,  1706,  '07,  '08,  '12  ;  James  Avery,  1707,  '08,  '08, 
'10,  '10,  '11,  '12,  '15,  '16,  '17,  '18,  '24,  '24,  '25,  '26,  '27,  '27,  '28,  28,  '29, 
'30,  '31,  '31, '34,  '35, '36;  John  Morgan,  Sr.,  1708,  '10,  '10,  '11,  "31; 
William  Lathani,  1709  ;  Samuel  Avciy,  1709,  '16,  '18,  '19;  John  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  1711,  '21 ;  Moses  Fish,  1712,  '31,  '47,  '52,  '54,  '56,  '57,  '68,  '62, 
'65,  '65,  '66,  '66,  '67,  '68,  '69,  "70  (probably  father  aod  son  of  the  same 
name);  Jonathan  Starr,  1712,  '13,  '13,  '14,  '14,  '26,  '28;  Samuel  Les- 
ter, 1714;  William  Morgan,  1715,  '16;  Nicholas  Stent  (or  Treat), 
!  1715,  '17,  '29  ;  Jamee  Packer,  1717,  '32,  '32,  '33,  '33,  '34 ;  Joshua  Bill, 
1717,  '20,  "21,  '22,  '22,  '23,  '23,  '24,  '28,  29 ;  John  Seabury,  1718;  Dan- 
iel Tracy,  1719  ;  Ebenezer  Avery,  1720,  '20,  '26,  '36,  '41,  '46,  '60,  '52, 
'54,  '63,  '64,  '68  ;  John  Burrows,  1720 ;  Christopher  Avery,  1724,  '25, 
'34,  '36,  '38,  '38,  '39,  '40,  "41,  '42,  42,  '43,  '43,  '44,  '44,  '45'  '45,  '46,  '46, 
'47,  '48,  '49,  '50,  '51,  '62,  '53,  "54,  '55,  '55,  '56,  '57,  57,  '68,  '58,  '69,  '59, 
'60,  -ei,  '62,  '63,  '64 ;  Daniel  Eldredge,  1727,  '29,  '34  ;  James  Eldredge, 
1730;  Beo  Adam  Gallup,  1730,  '63,  '64,  '65,  '66,  '67,  '67,  '68,  '69,  '70, 
'70,  '71,  '76,  '77;  Humphrey  Avery,  1732,  '32, '33, '33,  "34,  "SS, '38,"40, 
'41:  Luke  Perkins,  1735, '47,  '60,  '61, '56, '58,  '60, '60, '61 ;  Dudley 
Woodbridge,  1735,  '36,  '39,  '39,  '40,  '40,  '57,  '61,  '02  ;  John  Chester, 
1736  ;  William  Williaoie,  1741,  '49,  '50,  '56,  '63,  '64,  '65, '68,  '69,  "78; 
John  Ledyard,  1742,  '43,  '43,  '44,  '44,  '45,  '45,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49 ;  Kobert 
Allyn,  1748,  '89,  '90 ;  Ebenezer  Avery,  Jr.,  1748,  '98,  '08 ;  Nathan 
Smith,  1749,  '53,  '66  ;  Sllaa  Deane,  1752  ;  Robert  Gere  (2),  1754,  '60, 
i  '70,  '94, '94, '97;  Jabez  Smith,  1759,  '59, '63, 1800 ;  William  Wood- 
I  bridge,  1761, '63;  Simon  Avery,  1769, '92, '94,  '94;  Joseph  Gallup, 
I  1771 ;  Nathan  Gallup,  1771,  '75,  '75,  '77,  '79,  '82,  '84,  'S4,  '87,  '89,  '91, 
•93,  '93  ;  Nathan  Fish,  1771,  '72,  '72 ;  Ebsnezer  Ledy«rd,  1772,  '79, 
'        '80,  '82,  '83,  '83,  '84,  ,86,  '87,  '88,  '89,  '96  ;  Col.  Wm.  Ledyard,  1773,  '76 
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William  Avery,  1773,  '79;  William  Morgso,  1773,  It;  Thomas  Mnm- 
ford,  1773,  '74,  '74,  '76,  "75,  '77,  '77,  '78,  "78,  '79,  '81,  '81  ;  Stephen 
Billinga,  1774,  '78,  -81,  '87,  '88,  '88,  '91, 1 820 ;  Park  Avery,  1776 ;  Joho 
Burlbut,  1776  ;  Thomas  Ap  Miles,  1780,  '84,  '85,  '85,  '86,  '87,  '88,  '89  ; 
Amos  Gere,  1780,  '80,  '90;  John  Morgac,  1781,  1810;  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, 1782,  '83,  '83;  Dr.  AmoB  Prentice,  1782;  Isaac  Gallup,  1785; 
Isaac  Gallup,  Jr.,  1785,  '86,  '8C,  1801,  '02;  Nathan  Nilea,  1790;  Thoe. 
Avery,  1791,  '91, '95, '95,  1815, '15, '19 ;  Christopher  Morgan,  1792; 
Simeon  Smith,  1793,  '93,  '99,  '99  ;  Ben  Adam  Gallup,  Jr.,  1795,  '95, 
1801,  '02;  Ebenezer  Morgan,  1796,  '98,  '98  ;  Starr  Chester,  1797,  '97, 
1801,  '02,  '05,  '05,  '06,  08,  '09 ;  Isaac  Avery,  1799,  '99 ;  Vine  Stoddard, 
1800, '01;  John  DahoU,  1802, '0.3,  '06,  '09;  Joseph  Chapman,  1802, 
>03;  Fhineas  Byde,  181)3, '04 ;  Thomas  Baxter  Gray,  1803, '04, '08; 
Biifus  Smith,  1804, '05;  Joseph  Morgan,  1804, '05;  Amos  A.  Nilcs, 
1805, '05,  "OO, '09;  John  Spicer,  1806,  '32, '33 ;  Roswell  Fish,  1807, 
'08, '12;  PanI  F.  Niles,  1807, '08,  '09, '11  ;  John  Morgan,  1811, '12, 
'12;  Elijah  Bailey,  1812;  Noyes  Barber,  1813,  '13,  '18,  '18;  Seth 
Williams,  1813, '13;  Stephen  Haley,  1814;  Elisha  Ayer,  1814  ;  Rod- 
man Niles,  1815,  '15;  Jndge  William  Williams,  ISlfi,  '17;  Elisha 
Haley,  1816,  '24,  '26.  '27,  '32.  '33,  '34;  James  Mitchell,  1S16,  '17,  '23 ; 
Erastus  Williams,  1816,  '17,  '24;  Philip  Gray,  1818,  'IS;  Nathan 
Niles,  1820;  Elisha  J.  Stoddard,  1821;  Boswell  Allyn,  1820,  '26; 
James  Gallnp,  1822 ;  Nicholas  L.  Lester,  1822 ;  Adam  Larrabee,  1823 ; 
Erastus  T.  Smith,  1825,  '28;  Bufus  Chapman,  1825;  John  Brewster, 
1827;  Gardiner  Bill,  1828;  Albert  Latham,  1829,  '30, '35, '37,  '43; 
Joseph  TutUe,  1829;  Guy  C.  Stoddard,  1830, '31 ;  Cyrus  Allyn,  1834 ;  i 
Jacob  Gallup,  1835,  '36 ;  Sanford  Stark,  1S36,  '43,  '48 ;  Elisha  Morgan,  \ 

1837,  '40,  '45,  '47,  '62 ;  Belton  A.  Copp,  1838,  "39,  '42,  '44  ;  Amos  Clift,  ; 

1838,  '39,  '46;  Noah  Chapman,  1840,  '41;  Elihn  Spicer,  1841,  '42;  ; 
Caleb  M.  Williams,  1844, '45;  David  A.  Daboll,  1846,  '47,  '71 :  Urbane  i 
Avery,  1848 ;  James  C.  Lamb,  1849 ;  Nathan  G.  Fish,  1849,  '50,  '67 ;  ; 
Albert  G.  Stark,  1850;  Waterman  Z.  Bnddiogton,  1851,  '56,  '60;  ; 
George  Eldredge,  1851  ;  Wanton  A.  Weaver,1852 ;  Elisha  D.  Wight-  i 
man,  1862;  Peter  E,  Rowland,  1853,  '61,  'G2 ;  Hnhbard  D.  Morgan,  ; 
1853;  Erasmus  D.  Avery,  1854,  '74,  '77,  79;  Thomas  M.  Clark,  1854; 
Noyes  S.  Palmer,  1855 ;  Elijah  B.  Morgan,  1855  ;  Isaac  W.  Denisnn, 
1856 ;  Benj»min  N.  Green,  1857;  Robert  Palmer,  1858,  '69 ;  Isaac  C. 
Ammidon,  1858 ;  John  W.  Miner,  1859 ;  William  Batty,  1859  ;  George 
W.  Ashbey,  1860;  Philo  Little,  1861 ;  John  E.  Williams,  1863;  Jared 
E.  Avery,  186:j,  '66;  Benjamin  Burrows,  1864;  Asa  Perkins  (2),  1804; 
Jeremiah  N.  Sawyer,  1865;  Albert  L.  Avery,  1865;  William  E. 
Maxeon,  1866;  Asa  A.  Avery,  1867;  Gurdon  S.  Allyn,  1863,  '74; 
Simon  Hnntington,  1868 ;  William  H.  Potter,  1869;  Lemuel  Clift, 
1870,  '72;  Daniel  Latham,  1870;  Cyme  Avei-y,  1872;  William  E. 
Wheeler,  1873,  '76  ;  James  M.  Turner,  1875;  George  B.  Crary,  187G; 
George  M.Long,  1876;  Thomas  W.  Noyes,  1877,  '78;  Silas  Spicer, 
1878;  Gurdon  Galea,  1879,  '81 ;  John  3.  Schoouover,  1880;  Robert  A. 
Gray,  1880,  '81. 

Judges  or  Pbobate, 
residents  of  Grotoo  when  Groton  and  Stonington  constituted  one  pro- 
bate district,  under  the  name  of  StoDington. 

1814-19,  Ralph  HnrlLut;  1819-31,  William  Williams;  1836-.'58,  Stephen  i 
Haley.  I 

CLEnKS  OF  THE  SAME. 

1818-19,  Erastno  T.  Smith ;  1831-38,  Nathan  Daholl.  | 

JtJDOES  OF  THE  COUBT  OF  PbOBATE  | 

for  the  district  of  Groton  (constituted  a.d.  1839).  i 
1839,  Stephen  Haley;  1840,  James  Gallup;  1842,  Nathan  Daboll;  1845,  \ 
Joseph  Dnrfoy ;  1846,  Amos  Clift;  1847,  Joeeph  Dnrfcy;  1848,  Zobe- 
diah  Gates;  1852,  Albert  G.  Stark;  1854,  Nathan  G.  Fish;  1655, 
Amo8  Clift;  1859,  Sanford  Stark  ;  1860,  AmoB  Clift;  18G3,  Hiram  Ap- 
pleman;  1864,  Amos  Clift;  1874,  Lemuel  Clift;  1876,  William  H.  i 
Potter,  now  In  office.  i 

Clkhkb  of  Pbobate  Coort. 
1839,  Nathan  Daholl ;  1841,  Nathan  G.  Fish ;  1842,  David  A.  Daholl ;  1845, 
John  Hudson;  1846,  Albert  G.  SUtrk ;  1854,  Nathan  S.  Fish;  1869,  | 
Amos  ClifL 

Since  1859  the  court  has  mostly  acted  as  its  own  clerk.  | 

Town  Cleiiks.  I 
1706,  John  Davie;  1707,  Nehemlah  Smith;  1718,  Samuel  Avery;  1730,  [ 
Christopher  Avery  and  Christopher  Avery,  Jr.;  1768,  William  Av- 
ery; 1787,  Charles  Eldredge;  1797,  Amos  Gere;  1803,  Anioa  Niles;  j 
1804,  AmoB  Gere ;  1805,  Amos  A.  Niles ;  1821,  Nathan  Daboll ;  1837,  ' 


Elisha  Morgan  ;  1846,  Sanford  Morgan  ;  1850,  Janiee  D.  Avery  ;  1861, 
Sanford  Morgan ;  1853,  James  D.  Avery  ;  1854,  Sanford  A.  Morgan ; 
1859,  Daniel  Morgan;  1860,  Colby  M.  Morgan  ;  1862, Elisha  Morgan; 
1870,  David  A.  Daboll ;  1871,  Elisha  Morgan;  1874,  James  D.  Avery, 
now  In  office. 

For  sketches  of  ministers,  see  "  Churches."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
GROTON— (Continued). 
NAVT-TARD. 

The  Thames  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  with 
depth  of  water  for  the  anchorage  of  the  largest  ves- 
sels ten  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  furnishes  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  landlocked  and  with  good  holding  ground. 
Upon  this  river  is  situated  the  navy-yard  lately  estab- 
lished by  the  government,  a  brief  account  of  which 
is  here  given. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Thames,  three  miles  above 
New  London,  the  United  States  has  established  a 
navy-yard. 

Early  in  the  year  1862  the  government  became  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  greater  facilities 
for  the  construction,  repair,  and  dockage  of  its  war- 
vessels  that  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  "to  appoint  a  board  of  competent  officers  to 
examine  the  harbor  of  New  London,  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  League  Island,  and  to  report  by  the  selec- 
tion of  which  the  public  interests  would  beSt  be  pro- 
moted." This  board  spent  some  eight  weeks  in 
making  the  requisite  examination  of  the  different 
places,  and  reported  "  that  the  harbor  of  New  Lon- 
don possesses  greater  advantages  for  a  navy-yard  and 
naval  depot  than  any  other  location  examined  by 
this  board."    The  board  said  in  their  report, — 

The  harbor  of  New  London  "has  a  fine,  clear 
entrance  from  the  ocean,  accessible  at  all  times  and 
all  seasons  ;  from  it  vessels  of  any  class  can  proceed 
to  sea  with  almost  any  wind,  and  be  clear  of  the  land 
in  a  few  hours." 

"  That  no  harbor  in  the  United  States  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  defense  against  the  entrance  of  a  fleet  than 
New  London." 

"  The  harbor  of  New  London  is  well  protected 
from  violent  winds  and  sea,  and  is  not  obstructed  by 
ice.  Vessels  of  any  size  may  anchor  there  with  per- 
fect safety  at  all  times." 

"  The  currents  at  New  London  are  not  rapid,  the 
water  is  clear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  deposits  at  this  place  after  the  lines  of 
wharves  have  been  established  and  the  wharves  con- 
structed." 

"  At  New  London  an  abundant  supply  of  the  softest 
and  purest  water  can  be  obtained." 

1  Eod  of  W.  11.  Potter's  history  of  Qroton. 
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This  report  of  the  board  of  officers  was  referred  to 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  after  viewing  the  site  and  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  experts,  that  committee  reported  also  in 
favor  of  tlie  harbor  of  New  London  as  eminently 
adapted  to  naval  uses,  and  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  navy-yard  thereat.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate action  on  this  report.  In  the  year  1867  the 
following  resolution,  prepared  by  John  R.  Bolles, 
who  had  written  many  pamphlets  and  documents  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  of  the  site,  was  passed  by 
Congress  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  accept  a  deed  of  gift,  when  offered  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Thames  Eiver,  with  not 
lees  than  one  mile  of  water-front,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  for 
naval  purpoees," 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  land  was  in 
1868  donated  by  the  State  and  duly  accepted  by  the 
government.  In  1877  a  pile-wharf  was  built.  In 
1874  the  first  store-house  was  erected.  In  1875  the 
Navy  Department  ordered  three  of  its  civil  engineers 
to  proceed  to  the  New  London  station  and  make  the 
necessary  examination,  and  lay  out  the  premises  with 
the  view  of  developing  and  improving  the  grounds 
for  building  and  repairing  ships-of-war.  This  board, 
consisting  of  Civil  Engineers  Chandler,  Stratton,  and 
Endicott,  matured  a  plan  defining  the  lines  of  quay- 
wall,  establishing  the  grades  of  the  yard,  locating 
docks  and  dock-basins,  hauling-up  ways  for  irou- 
clads,  and  shops  for  all  classes  of  mechanics  required. 
These  sho^s  and  store-houses  are  so  grouped  that  each 
department  is  by  itself  and  independent  of  every 
other.  The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  department, 
and  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress  for 
permanent  improvements.  Several  acres  have  been 
graded  and  substantial  buildings  commenced. 

Secretary  Thompson  conceived  the  idea  that  Ameri- 
can boys  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  service  and 
ship  as  apprentices,  to  be  under  instruction  until  ar- 
riving at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  then  at  their 
option  to  remain  connected  with  the  navy  or  enter  the 
merchant  ser\'ice.  Several  ships-of-war  were  detailed 
to  test  the  practicability  of  this  experiment.  These 
ships,  composing  the  "  training-fleet,"  were  to  go  into 
winter-quarters  during  the  inclement  season,  and 
cruise  for  instruction  in  seamanship  in  the  summer 
months. 

As  the  headquarters  of  this  fleet,  the  New  London 
navy-yard  offers  unequaled  facilities.  The  natural 
advantages  are  unsurpassed,  and  the  anchorage,  wharf- 
age, abundance  of  pure  water,  and  protection  from 
the  severity  of  storms  has  given  this  the  preference  over 
all  other  points  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  and 
intelligent  men.  Temporarily  the  training-fleet  has 
been  anchored  in  Narragansett  Bay,  at  Coaster's  Is- 
land Harbor.  Preparations,  however,  have  been  made 
at  the  New  London  station  for  the  reception  of  these 
ships,  and  a  large  drill-room  has  receutly  been  coii- 


I  structed  for  the  use  of  the  school.    This  drill-room  is 
I  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  by  fbrtycfeet,  and  de- 
signed expressly  as  a  hall  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
small-arms  and  manual  exercise.    This  is  said  to  be 
the  most  elegant  drill-room  east  of  New  York  City. 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  one  thousand  lineal  feet  of  quay-wall,  the  granite 
!  material  to  be  taken  from  quarries  already  opened 
I  within  the  limits  of  the  yard  and  easy  of  access. 
\  For  building  purposes  this  granite  is  of  excellent 
I  quality,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  superior  sand 
I  for  mortar  and  gravel  for  concrete,  all  valuable  ma- 
I  terial  in  the  construction  of  navy-yard  improvements. 
I  There  are  quarters  constructed  for  the  civil  engi- 
I  neer,  boatswain,  and  carpenter,  and  occupied  by  them, 
j  The  commandants  have  been  Commodores  Hunt, 
\  Worden,  Fairfax,  Simpson,  and  Hopkins, 
j  The  officers  now  in  charge  are  Commodore  William 
i  E.  Hopkins  as  commandant,  and  B.  F.  Chandler, 
i  resident  civil  engineer. 

Benjamin  Franklix  Chandlek  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  Sept.  19,  1816;   is  the  seventh  de- 
scendant of  William  Chandler,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1637.    His  son, 
i  Capt.  Joseph  Chandler,  drowned  Oct.  16,  1785,  was  a 
j  soldier  in  the  French  war,  and  had  two  sons,  Joseph 
\  (2)  and  John.   They  became  men  of  importance,  and 
I  each  held  rank  as  general  of  militia.    John  was  a 
I  Revolutionary  soldier.   Joseph  (2),  his  father,  born  in 
New  Andover,  N.  H.,  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
United  States  army  in  1808,  in  command  of  forts  in 
Portland  Harbor.    In  1809  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion.   In  1811  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts 
1  in  Kennebec,  and  held  that  position  one  year.  He 
I  became  cashier  of  the  "Kennebec  Bank"  at  its  or- 
i  ganization ;  was  the  first  president  of  the  "  Granite 
Bank ;''  in  February,  1828,  was  chosen  major-general 
of  Second  Division  of  Maine  militia;  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  city  of  Augusta  in  November,  1830, 
by  President  Jackson.    He  died  suddenly,  Sept.  12, 
1846,  aged  sixty-six.    Nov.  5,  1806,  he  married  Me- 
i  hitahle,  daughter  of  Maj.  Mark  Andrews,  of  Augusta. 
I  They  had  five  children,  B.  F.  being  youngest.  Maj. 
i  Andrews  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution;  was  also  a 
successful  merchant.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  received  an  academic  and  collegiate 
education  at  Watervillc  and  Cambridge.    His  health 
failing  while  at  college,  by  medical  advice  he  ex- 
:  changed  his  college  course  for  the  study  of  civil  en- 
I  gineering,  with  which  he  became  so  pleased  as  to 
\  adopt  it  for  a  profession. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  a  natural  printer,  his  love  for  the 
"  art  preservative"  amounting  to  a  passion.  "When 
but  a  small  lad  his  father  with  his  knife  cut  out  of 
wood  the  letter  "A"  to  amuse  him,  and  from  that 
small  commencement  he  not  only  made  the  acquaint- 
\  ance  of  types  (spending  almost  his  first  "ninepence" 
I  for  an  alphabet),  but  was  not  content  until  he  had  in- 
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vented  a  press  and  was  a  printer.  We  extract  from 
the  Boston  Printers'  Exchange  of  April  23,  1878,  this 
paragraph  :  "  There  has  lately  come  into  our  possession 
a  small  newspaper,  the  Star,  size  5  by  7,  published 
in  Augusta,  Me.,  1832,  by  B.  F.  Chandler,  then  a 
boy  of  sixteen.  This  was  probably  the  first  amateur 
paper  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  was  started 
with  a  capital  of  twelve  cents.  The  boy  continued 
his  business  for  two  years,  then  sold  out  his  oflace  for 
two  hundred  dollars,  bought  hooks,  and  entered  col- 
lege, receiving  a  scientific  education,  and  is  now  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a  civil  engineer  in  the  United 
States  service,  stationed  at  the  Portsmouth  navy-yard, 
where  many  and  great  improvements  have  been  made 
under  his  superintendence.  The  ruling  passion  is, 
however,  still  strong.  We  have  lately  sold  him  a 
Gordon  press  aud  a  good  variety  of  job  type,  with 
which  he  amuses  himself  during  his  leisure  moments. 
He  prints  for  his  friends  without  compensation.  He 
is  a  printer  from  an  inherent  love  of  the  art,  like  the 
late  ex-Mayor  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  of  Boston.  We  have 
seen  specimens  of  his  work,  which  are  equal  to  that  of 
some  of  our  best  printers."  Since  this  was  published 
Mr.  Chandler  has  purchased  two  entire  printing- 
offices,  has  had  three  presses  at  one  time,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  fonts  of  type.  His  oflSce  is  well  fur- 
nished with  the  signs  and  characters  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  astronomical,  chemical,  mathematical, 
commercial,  etc.  It  is  strictly  an  amateur  office. 
"Leisure  hours,  when  not  engaged  in  professional 
duties,  are  spent  in  'sticking  type'  or  'kicking  the 
Gordon,'  for  the  fun  of  it." 

After  studying  two  years  in  Boston,  Mr.  Chandler 
received  an  appointment  as  engineer  on  the  "  Bruns- 
wick and  Florida  Railroad."  He  went  to  Florida  for 
one  winter,  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  generally 
"roughing  it,''  and  entirely  recovered  his  health. 
From  Florida  he  went  to  Augusta,  married,  Oct.  25, 
1839,  Silvina  Parris,  daughter  of  Luther  Briggs,  of 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  and  continued  civil  engineering. 
He  became  noted  for  his  skill,  and  was  employed  by 
the  town,  by  the  State,  and  by  the  United  States. 
When  Augusta  received  its  city  charter  Mr.  Chandler 
was  made  civil  engineer  of  the  city,  and  was  often 
appointed  by  the  courts  to  survey  the  boundaries  of 
disputed  lands,  and  also  "referee"  in  many  of  these 
claims.  This  led  him  to  the  study  of  law,  but  from 
distaste  for  the  profession  he  abandoned  it  shortly 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

About  1841,  the  British  government  needing  a  first- 
class  engineer,  engaged  Mr.  Chandler,  through  Sir 
John  Caldwell,  to  go  to  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  St. 
John  River,  New  Brunswick,  and  make  surveys  and 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  rapids.  This  en- 
gaged him  for  a  year,  hut  Sir  John  suddenly  died 
while  on  a  visit  from  England.  With  his  death  the 
scheme  of  improvement  ended,  and  Mr.  Chandler 
returned  to  Augusta,  entered  the  employ  of  the  "  Ken- 
nebec Locks  and  Canal  Company,"  and  was  there  and 


elsewhere  in  active  labor  for  years  in  his  profession. 
In  July,  1852,  he  was  appointed  civil  engineer  in 
United  States  naval  service,  and  ordered  on  duty  at 
Portsmouth  navy-yard.  This  yard  was  then  a  very 
small  and  poor  affair,  and  Mr.  Chandler  at  once  be- 
gan to  build  and  make  permanent  improvements. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  in  charge  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  navy-yards  in  the  United  States.  He  made 
all  the  designs,  and  the- work  was  done  under  his 
supervision.  By  his  advice  and  through  him  the 
national  government  has  expended  thousands  on 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  has  never  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  by  negligence,  carelessness,  or  trickery  of  his. 
In  1875,  Mr.  Chaudler  was  president  of  a  commission 
detailed  to  lay  out  territory  for  the  development  of  a 
first  class  navy-yard  at  New  London  Station,  Groton, 
Conn.  Under  his  direction  and  superintendence  the 
surveys  were  made,  plans  drafted,  etc.,  and  in  July, 
1879,  he  was  transferred  from  Portsmouth  to  build  up 
the  new  yard.  From  the  time  of  his  transfer  the 
work  of  improvement  has  been  going  on,  and  at 
the  present  time  (September,  1881)  he  has  constructed 
a  large  brick  building,  a  drill-room  for  naval  recruits 
in  the  training-school.  Mr.  Chandler  has  served  the 
longest  period  of  any  of  the  engineers  in  the  naval 
service  on  navy-yard  duty,  and  ranks  as  "  comman- 
der" on  the  staff.  During  his  service  he  has  been 
temporarily  on  duty  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk,  and  Pensacola,  and  has  been  frequently 
called  to  Washington  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
consultation. 

Of  his  eight  children  seven  attained  maturity, 
viz.:  Silvia  P.  (deceased),  Helen  A.  (deceased), 
Benjamin  P.  (deceased),  Josiah  A.  (deceased),  Joseph, 
Sarah  Jane  (deceased),  and  Frank.  All  were  well 
educated.  Joseph  and  Frank  reside  in  Waverly,  Mass. 
Mr.  Chandler  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  "genus 
homo,"  striking  in  personal  appearance,  resembling 
the  poet  Longfellow,  for  whom  he  is  often  taken.  He 
is  leal  and  loyal  to  his  friendships,  and  a  gentleman 
of  broad,  liberal  views  and  intellectual  culture,  con- 
sequently an  extremely  agreeable  social  companion. 
His  character  through  life  has  been  marked  by  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  honor,  and  he  to-day,  among  the 
many  officers  of  the  navy,  holds  no  second  place  in  the 
regards  of  his  large  circle  of  friends,  while  his  pre- 
eminent ability  in  his  profession  is  conceded  by  all.* 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

GROTON— (CoDtinued). 

The  A  very  s  and  the  Old  Avery  Mansion.'— The 
old  Avery  mansion  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  dwell- 
ing-house in  the  town  of  Groton  standing  on  its  origi- 

'  Oct.  15,  1881,  Mr.  Clmiidlor  wiio  trmisrerred  Ui  the  retired  and  re- 
i  Borvod  list,  with  relative  rank  of  cunimander. 
i     *  Contributed  by  J.  George  Harrie. 
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nal  foundations.  It  dates  back  two  aud  a  quarter  cen- 
turies. James  Avery,  born  in  England  in  1G20,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  with  his  father,  Christo- 
pher, in  1630,  was  raised  on  the  farm  near  the  fishing- 
station  on  Cape  Ann,  where  Gloucester  now  stands, 
married  Junua  Creenslade  at  Boston  in  1642,  and  with 
her  and  three  children  came  to  the  Pequot  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  1650,  with  what  was 
called  the  Cape  Ann  colony.  He  lived  on  the  land 
allotted  to  him  ou  the  west  side  of  the  river  until 
165G,  purchasing  such  other  lands  there  as  he  con- 
sidered desirable ;  but  when  he  discovered  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  the  broad  plains  of  Pequonoc,  a  mile 
or  two  east  of  the  river,  he  determined  to  cross  over 


that  had  been  occui)ied  there  as  a  church  edifice  and 
watch-tower,  which  was  exposed  to  sale  to  make  room 
for  a  new  meeting-house,  took  it  in  pieces,  trans- 
ported it  over  the  river  and  through  the  woods  to  his 
place,  and  added  it  with  improvements  to  his  dwell- 
ing, where  it  still  stands  as  a  western  part  of  the  old 
mansion.  The  first  story  of  the  addition  was  con- 
tinued as  a  single  great  room,  and  during  the  balance 
of  his  life  Sabbath  services  were  generally  held  there. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  dwelling-houses  of  the 
better  classes  of  people  in  those  days  were  of  two 
stories,  the  upper  jutting  over  the  lower  about  a  foot 
on  the  front  side,  with  roof  high  and  steep,  frames  of 
white  oak,  timbers  much  larger  than  those  now  in 


THE  OLD  AVERY  M.VNSION,  EKECTED  IN  1$56. 


and  settle  there.  When  he  removed  he  sold  his  pos- 
sessions on  the  western  side  and  invested  all  his 
means  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  around  his  new 
residence,  which  was  the  middle  portion,  or  first  in- 
stallment of  this  ancient  Avery  mansion,  giving  his 
place  the  uauie  of  Birch  Plains.  Tlicre  he  resided 
for  nearly  forty  years,  or  until  his  death  in  1694, 
during  which  time  he  held  most  of  the  princij^al 
oiBces  of  the  new  town  of  Ncav  London,  of  which  it 
was  then  a  part;  a  magistrate  on  the  bench,  and  w;is 
a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years. 

Ten  years  l>efore  his  death,  when  lie  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  travel  two  or  three  miles  and  cross  the  river 
to  church  every  Sabbath,  he  purchased  the  building 


use,  and  smoothly-finished  beams  all  in  sight.  Be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  sheathing  of  the  sides 
burnt  or  sun-dried  clay  was  built  in  between  "the 
clay  boards,"  since  called  clapboards.  And  the  old 
Avery  house  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  that 
class  of  ancient  architecture  extant. 

There,  after  the  lapse  of  two  and  a  quarter  centu- 
ries, stands  the  old  double  and  triple  mansion,  which, 
with  its  surroundings,  has  descended  through  eight 
or  nine  generations  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son; 
in  the  early  times  known  as  "the  two-chimney 
house,"  from  the  many  years  that  it  was  the  only  house 
in  town  that  had  more  than  one  chimney,  and  so  di- 
versified by  the  additions  of  later  generations  in  its 
style  of  architecture  that,  in  nautical  parlance,  it 
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appears  as  though  it  might  have  been  built  in  a  gale 
of  wind. 

If  its  history  could  be  written,  with  due  regard  to 
the  current  manners  and  customs  from  one  generation 
to  another,  its  pages  of  eccentricities,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  times,  would  be  singularly  interest- 
ing. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  funeral  ceremonies 
at  the  burial  of  James  Avery  were  not  unsuited  to  a 
man  of  his  quality, — not  unfashionable,  for  fashion 
ruled  then  as  it  rules  to-day,  and  while  the  poor  were 
quietly  and  silently  buried,  the  rich  were  carried  to 
the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  with  great 
display.  When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett  was  buried 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1685,  it  was  "  Voted,  that  some 
person  be  appointed  to  look  to  the  burning  of  the 
wine  and  heating  of  the  cider  for  the  occasion;"  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  was 
only  one  shilling  short  of  twenty  pounds.  Indeed, 
the  indisputable  records  show  that  there  were  used 
thirty-two  gallons  of  wine,  barrels  of  cider,  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  and  four  dozen  gloves, 
and  this  was  but  the  funeral  of  a  poor  clergyman. 
Felt  says  the  funeral  charges  of  a  highly-respectable 
man  at  Salera  as  late  as  1739  were  ten  times  as  much. 
When  Wigglesworth,  an  eminent  divine,  was  buried 
by  his  parish,  in  1753,  six  gold  rings  were  furnished 
for  the  pall-bearers  and  eighteen  pairs  of  white  kid 
gloves  for  attending  ministers.  It  even  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  General  Court  to  interfere  and  pass  an 
act  to  prevent  extravagant  funerals,  prohibiting  such 
splendid  spectacles  on  Sunday  by  declaring  that  they 
should  not  take  place  "  on  the  Lord's  day,'  until  no 
one  could  be  buried  on  that  day  without  license  first 
being  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

If  the  old  white-oak  timbers,  almost  petrified  by 
time,  and  as  enduring  of  fibre  as  when  they  stood 
under  their  green  foliage  on  Groton  hills,  could  only 
tell  us  of  all  the  interesting  vicissitudes  of  their  event- 
ful years,  their  tales  would  equal  those  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  We  might  fancy  the  astonishment  of  the  old 
timbers  in  1718  to  see  the  first  tea  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  which  the  women  at  first  knew  not  how  to 
steep,  and  by  mistake  served  up  as  greens  with  a  piece 
of  boiled  pork ;  and  after  learning  how  to  make  it, 
how  long  it  was  before  the  people  could  learn  to  like 
it  as  a  beverage.  If  they  could  talk  they  might  tell 
of  their  surprise  at  their  first  sight  of  wheat-flour  in 
1720  as  an  article  of  food,  so  high  in  price  that  only 
a  very  few  rich  families  could  afford  it,  the  masses  for 
years  afterwards  continuing,  as  formerly,  to  use  exclu- 
sively bread  made  of  rye  and  Indian  corn  ;  how  they 
drank  water  and  roasted  rye  until,  in  1770,  they  reluc- 
tantly learned  the  use  of  coffee ;  how  families  sat 
around  the  fire  and  read  and  worked  in  the  evening 
by  the  light  of  the  pine-knots,  burning  clear  and  bright 
from  their  mixture  of  pitch  and  turpentine,  until  tal- 
low candles  were  invented  as  well  as  a  lamp  to  burn 
fish-oil ;  how  much  they  were  surprised  to  see  a 
horse  in  a  wagon  driven  up  the  lawn  in  1730,  and  in 


a  sleigh  in  1740,  the  first  wagon  or  sleigh  ever  seen  in 
town,  for  at  that  time  all  horses  paced,  and  none  were 
taught  to  trot  until  forty  years  afterwards,  riding  hav- 
ing always  been  on  horseback,  with  the  gentleman 
astride  on  the  saddle,  and  his  lady  companion  behind 
him,  sitting  sideways  on  the  pillion,  supported  by  her 
i  arm  around  his  waist.  They  would  tell  us  also  of  the 
I  wonderful  curiosity  with  which  the  household  exam- 
;  ined  and  tasted  two  or  three  boiled  potatoes  on  the 
;  breakfast-table  in  1733,  the  first  vegetable  of  the  kind 
i  raised  in  this  country  in  beds  of  the  garden,  as  we 
i  raise  beets  and  carrots;  and  also  of  the  care  with 
I  which,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ladies 
]  of  the  household  cultivated  in  their  flower-beds  the 
\  round,  red,  love-apples  that  they  never  dreamed  of 
I  serving  up  for  the  table  as  a  dish  of  tomatoes.  The 
!  brown  weather-boards  outside  and  the  smooth ly-pol- 
i  ished  woodwork  inside  would  tell  us  of  their  infinite 
disgust  when,  in  1734,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
paint  was  used  to  cover  their  bronzed  surfaces,  and 
that  to  themselves  none  was  applied  until  near  a  cen- 
tury later;  when,  in  1783,  wall-paper  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  at  a  much  later  period  when  the  white 
and  silver-sanded  floors  were  swept  and  covered  with 
woolen  carpets.    And  then  how  many  changes  have 
they  witnessed  in  the  habits  and  amenities  of  social 
I  life !    Only  captains,  merchants,  schoolmasters,  mag- 
[  istrates,  and  doctors,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
\  were  entitled  to  the  address  of  "  Mr."  and  "  Mrs."  (for 
common  man  and  wife  were  called  "goodman"  and 
i  "  goodwife,"  and  their  children  "  goody"),  insomuch 
i  that  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a 
special  act  that  one  of  its  citizens,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  stealing  corn  from  an  Indian,  should  no 
longer  be  called  "  Mr."    It  was  not  until  after  1730 
that  any  person  in  this  country  had  a  middle  name, 
;  so  desirous  were  the  Puritans  to  avoid  the  pattern  of 
i  royalty ;  and  this  desire  is  apparent  up  to  a  much 
'  later  day, — not  one  who  appears  on  the  battle-roll  of 
the  Groton  monument  tablet  has  a  middle  name. 
The  old  frame  would  also  tell  us  of  the  embarrass- 
ment in  date  and  records  produced  in  1752  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  changing  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  1st 
of  January,  and  setting  forward  the  calendar  eleven 
I  days,  so  as  to  make  the  1st  the  11th  of  the  month, 
!  producing  the  change  from  old  to  new  style.  It 
would  tell  us  how  the  good  Puritans  reluctantly 
abandoned   their  plan  of  simply  numbering  the 
months  from  one  to  twelve,  and  adopted  the  Julian 
names,  which  they  considered  popish  and  as  perpetu- 
ating the  names  of  heathen  idols.    And  if  it  were  to 
tell  us  these  things  it  would  but  speak  as  with  the  voice 
of  true  history. 

The  ancestral  line  who  have  inhabited  the  ancient 
edifice,  from  father  to  son,  if  we  add  Christopher,  who 
came  from  Massachusetts  to  reside  with  his  son  James 
about  ten  years  after  he  settled  at  Pequonoc,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Christopher  Avery,  b.  in  England,  d.  1681 ;  JamesAvery  (l),b.in  Eng- 
land, 1620,  d.  1694;  James  Avery  (2),  h.  Dec.  16,  1646,  d.  Aug.  22,  1728; 
Ebenezer  Avery,  h.  May  1,  1678,  d.  July  Ifl,  1752 ;  Elder  Parke  Avery,  b.  ^ 
Dec.  9, 1710,  d.  Harch  14,  1797 ;  Lieut.  I'arke  Avery,  b.  March  22, 1741,  ; 
d.  Dec.  20, 1821 ;  Youukb  Avery,  b.  April  2, 17C7,d.  May  30,1837  ;  Parke  ] 
■William  Avery,  and  hie  son,  Jauies  D.  Avery,  ite  present  occupant. 

To  the  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  that  ! 
the  first  James  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  \ 
service  against  the  Indians — for  the  State  furnished  ; 
neither  one  nor  the  other  to  any  considerable  extent —  ' 
the  second  James,  Avho  from  his  will  was  evidently  a  | 
gun-fancier,  made  large  additions,  and  bequeathed  to  i 
each  of  his  seven  sons  "  one-seventh  of  all  my  arms, 
guns,  and  swords/'  in  addition  to  an  equal  share  of  | 
his  property,  and  to  each  of  his  five  daughters  he  gave  | 
as  a  last  bequest  "  a  silver  spoon,"  that,  after  the  folk-  ; 
lore  of  the  time,  it  might  be  said  each  of  them  "  was  | 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth."    Ebenezer  i 
became  a  man  of  large  possessions,  his  land  extend-  1 
ing,  according  to  tradition,  from  Dunbar's  Mill  (still  I 
standing,  north  of  the  Stonington  turnpike)  to  East- 
ern Point,  and  from  river  to  river.    Capt.  Parke, 
sometimes  called  Elder  Parke,  turned  the  great  room 
of  the  old  house  into  a  church  after  the  Revolution 
on  Sundays,  and  himself  preached,  without  fee  or 
reward,  in  resistance  to  the  tithe  system  of  the 
standing  order,  carefully  seeing  that  hia  negro  ser- 
vants hitched  and  fed  the  horses  of  his  congregation  : 
during  service.    Lieut.  Parke  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold.    Indeed,  the  nine  j 
Averys  who  were  killed  in  that  battle,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  who  were  wounded,  were  all  of  this  family,  ! 
and  most  of  the  wounded  were  taken  to  the  old  house  i 
and  cared  for  after  the  battle.    His  son  Youngs  mar-  • 
Tied  Eunice,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Latham,  | 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Griswold  on  the  morning  I 
of  the  battle  until  Ledyard  took  command,  and  their  | 
son,  Parke  William,  named  after  both  grandfathers, 
who  were  veterans  of  Fort  Griswold,  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance,  which  has  passed  to  the  next  generation, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  James  Denison 
Avery,  the  town  clerk. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

GROTON.— (Continued). 

BIOGRAPniCAL  SKETCHES. 

♦ 

Jeremiah  George  Harris  was  born  at  Pequonnoc,  | 
in  the  town  of  Groton,  Conn.,  Oct.  23, 1809.  He  is  de-  ; 
acended  from  two  old  English  families,  who  came  to  \ 
New  England  about  the  time  that  Governor  Winthrop  \ 
located  his  colony  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Over  the  chancel  of  the  church  edifice  at  Pequonnoc 
is  a  memorial  window,  on  which  are  the  following 
inscriptions;  "  Christopher  Avery,  born  in  England,  I 
d.  1681;  James  Avery,  b.  1620,  in  England,  d.  1694;  i 
James  Avery,  2d,  b.  Dec.  16,  1646,  d.  Aug.  22,  1728  ;  i 


Ebenezer  Avery,  b.  May  1,  1678,  d.  July  19,  1752; 
Elder  Parke  Avery,  b.  Dec.  9,  1710,  d.  March  14, 
1797  ;  Lieut.  Parke  Avery,  b.  March  22,  1741,  d.  Dec. 
20,  1821 ;  Youngs  Avery,  b.  April  2,  1767,  d.  May  30, 
1837."  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Youngs  Avery, 
born  Jan.  19,  1790,  was  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1807,  married  to  Richard  Harris,  of  Norwich,  with 
whom  she  had  two  children,  Jeremiah  and  Erastua, 
and  died  at  Groton,  Feb.  2,  1881. 

On  the  ancestral  cenotaph  in  Groton  Cemetery  are 
the  following  inscriptions: 

"  Walter  Harbis.  b.  in  England,  1600,  d.  at  New  London,  1654. 
Gabriel  Harris,  eon  of  Walter,  b,  1630— d.  1684. 
John  Harhis,  eon  of  Gabriel,  b.  1663 — d.  1740. 
EicHARD  Harris,  sou  of  John,  b.  17C0 — d.  1751. 
Jeremiah  Harris,  son  of  Richard,  b.  1745 — d.  1797. 
KicUARD  Habeis,  80U  of  Jeremiah,  b.  1786 — d.  1816. 
Jeremiah  George,  son  of  Richard,  b.  1809. — 
Joseph  Ewino,  son  of  Jeremiah  George,  b.  ISi'i — d.  1665. 

ReTiasceiUur. 
RICHARD  HARRIS. 

husband  of 
Mart  Avert  Harris, 
Died  and  wa«  bnried  at  eea  Sept.  1816,  aged  30  years. 
theik  son 
Eeaetus  Richard, 
Died  aod  w  as  buried  at  Pequonoc, 
Slay,  1838,  aged  26  years." 

When  Christopher  Avery  and  son  James  came  to 
Salem,  in  1630,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  farms 
adjacent  to  the  European  fishing-station  on  Cape 
Ann,  and  settled  there  as  farmers,  taking  a  leading 
part  in  local  affairs  that  resulted  in  establishing  the 
town  of  Gloucester.  Later  in  life  they  moved  to  the 
then  far  West,  and  were  among  the  first  who  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pequonoc.  It  was  in  1632  that  Walter  Harris  set- 
tled with  his  young  family  at  Weymouth,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  bay.  As  Christopher  Avery  was 
influenced  by  the  youthful  aspirations  of  his  son 
James  to  follow  the  western  way  of  the  star  of  empire, 
so  was  Walter  Harris  influenced  by  his  eldest  son 
Gabriel.  Even  at  that  early  period  of  our  history 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing  desire  of  the 
young  men  to  move  westward,  and  we  find  both  these 
families  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  as  early  as  1650, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  New  London  County. 

Mr.  Harris  became  a  journalist  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  age,  beginning  his  career  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Political  Observer  at  New  London  in  1830,  aftenvarda 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Daily  Gazette,  and  then 
acquiring  celebritj'  at  Bo.ston  as  a  political  writer,  he 
was  invited  in  1838  by  distinguished  men  of  Wash- 
ington City  to  go  to  Tennessee,  where  he  established 
the  Nfishville  Union,  which  reflected  the  influential 
political  opinions  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  rep- 
resented the  rising  fortunes  of  James  K.  Polk  from 
congressman  to  Governor  and  President. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  leading  journal  that  in  this  con- 
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nection  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  people  of  New 
London  County  to  recall  the  fact  that  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  when  the  two  great  political  parties  of 
the  country  were  almost  as  equally  divided  as  they 
are  now,  with  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  lead 
of  the  Whigs,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  lead  of  the  Democrats,  two  young  men,  natives 
of  this  county,  were  invited  from  the  Nortli  to  con- 
duct the  two  leading  journals  of  the  West,  and  shadow 
forth  to  the  country  the  ruling  opinions  and  policy 
of  those  two  distinguished  leaders  of  men,  as  eman- 
ating from  them  in  their  retiracy  at  Ashland  and  the 
Hermitage. 

George  D.  Prentice,  of  Jewett  City,  had  been  called 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  conduct  the  JouttmI  as  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  J.  George  Harris,  of  Groton,  was 
invited  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  editor  of  the  Union. 
It  was  a  time  when  Jackson  and  Clay  were  regarded, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  as  "  the  embodiment  of 
the  principles  of  their  parties"  respectively,  and  the 
Journal  and  Union  became  perfectly  oracular  in  poli- 
tics. From  their  exposed  position  at  the  front,  when 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  frontier  States,  where 
the  people  were  to  a  great  extent  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, these  New  London  boys  had  repeatedly  to 
stand  fire  with  the  wild  elements  of  Western  politics. 
Of  course  they  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  as  the 
representatives  of  their  respective  parties  in  the 
political  arena,  but  their  own  personal  relations,  es- 
tablished here  at  an  early  day,  were  never  disturbed, 
although,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  they  did  a 
good  deal  of  sharpshooting  at  each  other  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville  with  their  quills,  which  had 
a  tendency  rather  to  strengthen  than  weaken  friend- 
ship. The  early  prestige  of  the  Journal  as  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  of  the  Union  as  that  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son, established  their  influence  on  a  foundation  so 
firm  that  it  is  still  maintained  by  them  in  the  South- 
west, and  in  all  public  affairs  they  now  have  wider 
influence  beyond  the  mountains  than  any  other  politi- 
cal newspapers. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Harris  married  Lucie  McGavock, 
daughter  of  James  McGavock,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
with  whom  he  had  two  children,  Joseph  Ewing  and 
Lucie.  The  former  had  a  brilliant  but  short  career, 
and  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents  and  great  prom- 
ise. He  died  in  London,  England,  Aug.  28,  1865, 
aged  twenty-two,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to  the 
family  vault  in  Groton  Cemetery.  The  latter  married 
Dr.  Van  S.  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  16, 
1868,  and  their  children  are  Georgie,  Harris,  Lucicn, 
and  Joseph. 

Mr.  Harris  was  commissioned  in  1843  by  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  commercial 
agent  for  Europe,  and  went  abroad  in  that  capacity. 
If  we  may  judge  from  his  voluminous  reports  to  the 
State  Department,  of  which  so  large  a  number  of 
extra  copies  were  printed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, his  services  were  highly  appreciated. 


After  Mr.  Polk's  election  to  the  Presidency  he  in- 
vited Mr.  Harris  to  conduct  the  official  paper  at 
Washington,  which  he  declined,  as  be  had  before 
declined  the  editorship  of  the  Madisonion,  the  official 
:  paper  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration.  Preferring  a 
;  life-service  in  the  navy  to  temporary  civil  service, 
Mr.  Harris  accepted  in  1845  a  commission  as  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  navy,  which  commission,  with  pro- 
motions to  the  highest  rank  of  his  grade,  he  still  holds 
on  the  list  of  officers  retired  for  long  and  faithful 
services. 

The  official  and  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Harris  in 
;  the  naval  service  have  ever  been  exceedingly  happy. 
I  In  Hamersly's  "Records  of  Living  Naval  Officers" 
\  it  is  stated  that  Pay  Director  J.  George  Harris  was 
I  attached  to  the  Gulf  Squadron  in  1846-47,  and  during 
j  the  ]\Iexican  war  he  was  a  member  of  Commodore 
I  M.  C.  Perry's  staff  on  all  his  shore  expeditions ;  that 
;  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Tuxpan,  Tabasco,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  receiving  from  the  commodore  special  letters 
:  of  thanks  for  services  rendered  afloat  and  ashore ; 
;  that  from  1850  to  1854,  inclusive,  he  was  attached  to 
i  the  Asiatic  fleet,  and  again  with  Commodore  Perry 
I  when  the  empire  of  Japan  was  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

In  his  introductory  report  of  the  Japan  expedition 
Commodore  Perry  makes  special  mention  of  the  aid 
lie  had  received  from  Mr.  Harris  in  preparing  his 
volumes  for  the  use  of  Congress. 

After  the  treaty  with  the  Japanese  was  concluded, 
in  April,  1854,  in  the  tents  that  had  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  on  the  beach  of  Yeddo  Bay,  the  ship 
\  to  which  Mr.  Harris  was  attached  brought  it  to  the 
\  United  States,  having  made  a  cruise  of  nearly  five 
■  years. 

'     Mr.  Harris  spent  two  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

;  in  the  fleet  appointed  to  suppress  tlie  slave-trade,  and 
his  journals,  made  while  on  the  shores  of  Liberia  and 
Guinea,  were  copiously  used  by  Mr.  Gurley,  the  gov- 
ernment agent  at  Liberia,  in  his  reports  to  Congress. 

:  For  two  years  he  was  attached  to  the  ^Mediterranean 

;  Squadron.  On  that  cruise  he  sent  home  to  public  in- 
stitutions some  rare  and  curious  antiquities,  which 
arc  considered  the  very  best  specimens  of  their  kind. 

\  During  the  civil  war  he  held  some  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  of  trust  in  the  navy,  both  ashore 
and  afloat,  disbursing  several  millions  of  public  money 

!  without  the  slightest  deficit  or  loss  to  the  govem- 

j  ment. 

In  his  eventful  career  Mr.  Harris'  devotion  to  his 
native  county  has  never  abated.  The  great-grandson 
of  William  Latham,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold  up  to  the  time  that  Col.  Ledyard  took  command, 
on  tho  morning  of  the  battle,  and  also  of  Parke  Avery, 
his  lieutenant,  as  well  as  kinsman  of  many  others  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  conflict,  he  took  an  early  and 
active  interest  in  the  plans  for  the  repair  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Groton  Monument,  and  in  making  prcpara- 
■tion  for  the  centennial  celebration. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  Groton  Heights  Centen- 
Dial  .Committee,  in  1879,  he  was  elected  president  of  ! 
the  Centennial  Commission,  and  his  administration  of  I 
its  afiairs,  that  resulted  in  such  perfect  success  on  the  i 
6th  and  7th  of  September,  1881,  was  characterized  hy 
good  judgment  and  executive  ability.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  early  annals  of  the  county,  and  of 
Revolutionary  events  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  he 
learned  in  his  boyhood  from  the  lips  of  his  aged  an- 
cestors, who  had  participated  in  them,  found  expres- 
sion, during  preparation  for  the  centennial,  in  the  fol- 
lowing rythmical  narrative  of  the  truths  of  history, 
replete  with  beautiful  pen-pictures  of  actual  occur- 
rences and  local  scenery,  followed  by  graphic  illus- 
trations of  aboriginal  manners,  customs,  and  misfor- 
tunes,, which  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  as  appro- 
priate to  the  pages  of  our  county  liistory. 


THE  PEQUOT  SHADJE. 
Ad  Indian  priDcees  of  the  Pequot  tribe. 
Arrayed  in  toilet  of  the  bli&bful  realms, 
Wlitre  her  lost  people  realize  their  faith 
In  boiiudlesG  hunting-gronnds  beyond  the  tomb, 
Came  soaring  up  with  the  next  moroing  sun. 
Wrapt  in  tJie  wraithlike  robes  of  vapory  miet 
That  from  the  dewy  meadows  roee  and  rolled 
In  white,  ethereal  fleeces  o'er  the  Heights. 

Around  her  graceful  neck  and  ehouIderB  bung 
A  royal  triple  etrsnd  nf  purple  beads, 
Made  for  the  sachems  &nd  the  eagamores 
From  sapphire  spots  indde  tlie  quahaug  ehell. 

She  swathed  the  creamy  drapery  round  her  waist. 
Threw  hack  her  floating  locks  of  raven  hair, 
Afl  tears  that  fell  from  her  great  lustrous  eyes 
Glistened  like  dewdrops  on  her  pallid  cheeks, 
Waved  her  brown  arms,  adorned  with  glittering  gems 
Of  rarest  pink  and  blue  and  violet  shells, 
Dearer  to  lier  than  diamonds,  gold,  or  pearls ; 
Gazed  round  upon  the  sadly-stricken  field, 
And  mourned  in  sympathy  with  those  who  wept 
Beside  the  slain  within  the  fort  below. 

"  So  did  we  grieve  with  broken  hearts  (she  cried). 

So  f-ill  our  people  all  alonp  these  Heights 

When  we  were  the  sole  sovereigns  of  this  soil. 

One  hundred  four  and  forty  years  ago. 

'Tis  all  of  record  in  the  Spirit  lands, — 

How  the  rude  wliite  man  canie  with  fire  and  sword, 

Burnt  and  destroyed  our  sweet  and  sacred  homes 

We  loved  so  much,  that  stood  upon  these  lawns. 

Spangled  with  daodelions  and  buttercups, 

Ab  nighOs  clear  skies  are  studded  with  the  stars, 

And  ere  our  braves  could  rally  in  defense 

Fled  to  their  waiting  ships  and  sailed  away. 

"  These  shores,  whore  brilliant  sea -shells  so  abound, 

Were  our  rich  mines, — our  California, — 

Won  by  onr  valor  on  a  fair-fought  field 

By  gallant  braves  with  arrow  niirt  with  bow, — 

A  better  title  than  your  paper  deeds 

That  no  one  ever  ventured  to  dispute, —  • 

Until  John  Endicott,  with  niuety  men. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  from  Massachusetts  Bay, 

Plunged  in  our  midst,  like  hawks  among  the  doves, 

Pretending  falsely  we  had  slain  their  friends. 

Demanding  what  onr  people  could  not  give. 

And  then  provoked  exterminating  war. 

"  Tbey  came  from  lauds  where  money  governs  all, — 
Their  love  of  It  had  brought  them  to  our  shores, — 
Their  idol  was  our  coin,  with  which  to  get 
From  the  interior  tribes  our  wealth  of  furs, 


So  much  desired  for  use  beyond  the  seas. 
Which  their  own  gold  and  silver  could  not  buy. 

"  We,  who  ware  free  as  joyous  mountain-birda. 
They  tried  to  bind  in  slavery  to  their  will 
By  treaties  form  ed  with  heavy  wampum-fines, 
Made  to  be  broke — the  robber's  shrewd  device — - 
In  terms  that  we  could  never  understand ; 
And,  failing,  then  they  came  with  force  of  arms 
To  seize  our  mines  and  steal  our  native  land. 

**T6  should  not  wonder  we  prepared  for  war, 
Hardened  our  hearts  against  our  enemies, 
Bent  our  best  bows  and  filled  our  quivers  full. 
Placed  women,  children,  and  onr  aged  sires 
Within  the  wigwams  on  Pequonuc  plains. 
And  kept  our  watch-fires  lighted  on  the  hills 
Around  them,  as  they  made  the  crops  of  com. 
Cut  ehells  with  our  rude  implements  of  flint. 
Strung  garlands  of  the  glittering  wampumpeags, 
And  trapped  the  alowivee  at  the  river-ford. 
While  Saseacus  held  court  at  bis  stronghold 
On  yonder  height,  o'erlooking  sea  and  land. 
Sent  his  young  braves  to  guard  the  mystic  hills 
Against  MiantonoDioh  and  hie  men. 
But  never  dreamed  our  western  Saybrook  foee 
Could  possibly  attack  our  east  frontier, 
For  we  had  never  learned  the  gross  deceit 
Of  cultured  warriors,  now  called  strategy. 

"  But,  sad  to  tell,  as  in  the  Mystic  fort 

Our  people  soundly  slept,  near  early  dawn. 

Just  as  the  full  moon  had  gone  down  to  rest. 

They  came  in  force,  with  Narragansett  aid. 

And  like  the  fell  Destroying  Angel  came, 

Rushed  through  the  matting  sci  eene  on  either  Bids, 

With  fire-sped  bullets,  spears,  and  blazing  torch, 

Burnt  everything,  and  ma.<%acred  us  all 

As  your  brave  men  were  butchered  yesterday. 

*'  We  mourn  with  you  at  the  sonl-sickeDing  scene, 
Where  mercy  to  the  captive  was  not  shown ; 
But  now  ye  know  how  bled  the  Indian  heart 
AVhen  fathei's,  brothers,  dear  as  yours  to  you. 
Were  io  this  manner  slain  within  our  fort; 
When  our  young  braves,  your  prisoners  of  war, 
Were  bound  and  carried  to  West  Indian  isles 
By  austere  Massachusetts  Puritans, 
And  sold  for  money  as  plantation  slaves. 
Or  taken  out  beyond  your  harbor's  month 
And  forced  to  walk  a  plenk  and  drown  themselves, 
For  which  ye  impiously  gave  tlisnks  to  God. 

•*  We  brood  not  o'er  our  people's  grievous  wrongs, 
For  such  was  war,  war  of  the  ancient  years. 
That  silenced  human  laws  and  laws  divine. 
Proclaiming  the  old  rule  that  might  is  right. 
And  that  the  strongest  always  must  survive. 
The  poisoned  chalice  comes  Ijack  to  your  lips, — 
We  who  have  drauk  it  know  its  bitterness, — 
A  century  and  a  half  hath  done  its  work. 
Then  let  tlie  curtain  drop  before  the  scene. 
The  Indian  had  no  written  chronicle. 
No  records  of  his  country,  and  he  heard 
No  philosophic  voices  from  the  past. 
Save  mere  traditions,  household  memories. 
And  legendary  stories  of  his  tribe, 
His  talo  Is  told  by  his  proud  vanquishers, 
And  given  to  the  world  as  history. 

"  Te  knew  us  not,  aud  called  us  savages. 
Without  the  neight>or's  love  or  tenderness. 
But  wo  ne'or  whipt,  nor  hanged,  nor  cropt  the  ears 
Of  those  who  could  not  share  our  nwn  belieC 
We  sheltered  them  whene'er  tbey  fled  from  you 
Under  the  pelting  of  the  winter  storm. 
As  we  did  Eoger  Williams,  whom  ye  call 
The  great  apostle  of  soul  liberty. 
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"Te  know  ne  not,  we  children  of  the  woods; 

Ye  called  us  heathen,  godless,  and  devoid 

Of  revelation  such  as  ye  receive ; 

But  KutchioD,  the  Great  Spirit,  we  believe,  ' 

And  eee  Hie  mysteries  end  miraclee 

In  all  the  glorious  tbiope  that  He  hath  made. 

The  6un  and  mooD  and  the  full-jeweled  eky, 

With  all  the  elements  of  earth  aod  air, 

Tell  us  of  Him  who  reigne  in  the  free  hearts 

Of  His  brown  children  to  the  forest  bom. 

Who  never  gave  tie  culture  of  the  echoole, 

Nor  doth  require  that  which  He  did  not  give. 

He  knows  how  great  our  provocations  were, 

How  the  first  straggling  traders  cheated  ua. 

And  with  fortiidden  luate  disturbed  our  peace, 

Until  our  wrath  wes  that  of  righteousoess. 

"  Time  in  its  ever-onwerd,  changeless  course, 

Beating  its  pendulum  from  age  to  age, 

A  perfect  equilibrium  preserves, 

Makes  all  things  even,  history  repeats: 

Ton  bad  your  Arnold,  we  our  Wequash  had, 

Who,  like  the  traitor  you  so  mncb  despise, 

Wa«  bom  and  reared  here  on  Mohegan'e  banke; 

Both  once  beloved,  both  are  alike  condemned 

For  piloting  their  people^s  enemies 

To  the  loved  homes  of  those  who  gave  them  birth. 

"  Lo,  the  hereafter !   Let  ua  not  repine 
At  the  inevitable  must-have-bcen, 
We  have  a  voice  in  that  which  is  to  be, 
The  might-have-been  was  never  in  our  grasp. 
To-day  is  ours.    The  guiding  beacoo-lighte 
Of  Bver-preseot,  everlasting  now. 
That  brightly  blaze  along  the  shores  of  life, 
Besplendeot  on  our  duty's  pathway  shine. 
And  to  the  future  throw  tLeir  beams  of  hope; 
Then  let  oblivion's  gulf  surge  o'er  the  past 
And  drown  remembrance  uf  ita  deeds  of  death, 
Ab  we  baptize  our  eonle  in  living  streams 
Of  mercy  and  forgiveness  from  on  high. 
But  still,  beware  I  Your  liberties  were  ours — 
We  lost  them,  lost  our  country  and  our  race. 
Beware,  beware !  nor  temi>t  your  destiny. 

"  Our  stax  of  empire  roee  in  the  far  west, 
And  crossed  against  the  sun.    It  now  hath  set. 
Yours  rose  in  the  far  east,  and  on  it  goes, 
Casting  eflulgeot  beams  around  the  world. 

"  The  apell  dissolves.    Tour  red  and  rieing  sun. 
That  cornea  to  warm  and  waken  all  the  earth, 
So  painful  to  my  eight,  absorbs  the  mist. 
I  go  again  unto  the  Great  Beyond, 
The  happy  and  delightful  far-away. 
Where  the  calm  mountains  to  the  heavene  rias. 
Clad  in  green  velvet  and  cerulean  robes. 
Forever  tinged  with  eunset'e  golden  glow. 

"  Adieu  to  all  these  dear,  familiar  scenes. 

Scenes  of  my  people's  eorrowB,  jvye,  aod  tears ; 

Of  cbildhood'e  sportive,  innocent  delights; 

Of  youthful  aspiratlone,  bridal  hopes; 

Fields  where  tlie  sower  and  tlie  reaper  toiled 

Aod  bound  the  autumn'e  ripened,  yellow  Gheavee; 

Bright,  emiliog  valleys  aod  secluded  delle, 

Where  we  communed  with  silent  planle  and  fiowem. 

Selected  healthful,  aromatic  herbs 

And  graceful,  swaying  ferns  of  maidenhair; 

Wide  waving  woods,  where  the  arbutus  trailed 

Ita  fragrant  blossums,  herald  of  the  spring. 

First  blneh  of  beauty  from  the  bursting  buds; 

Where  great  white  liliea,  with  their  golden  taearta. 

Floated  like  fairy-qnecne  on  woodland  poods, 

Iioading  the  morning  air  with  freeh  perfume; 

Where  broad-crowned  chestnut  and  tall  walnut-trees. 

Vocal  with  music  of  the  merry  birds. 

Showered  down  their  brown  and  ripe  nutritious  fruit 

On  shaded  pley-gronnds  of  the  little  ones; 


Meadows  whence  fioral  exhalations  rose 
Up  o'er  the  hills  with  rhododendrons  crowned. 
Where  we  were  wont  to  glory  in  the  chase; 
Streams  from  perennial  springs  in  quiet  gleae, 
Kippling  along  between  their  rushy  banke. 
Under  the  willows  and  the  tangled  vinee. 
Still  einging  tlie  eanie  songs  they  sang  of  yore, 
Alive  with  oiountain-trout,  wherein  we  caught 
Otters  aod  beavers  for  their  silken  furs; 
The  glofiey  Souad,  on  which  our  fathers  reamed 
And  sped  tlieir  light  and  beautiful  canoes. 
Amid  the  sparkling  spray  and  sucny  sheen 
Flashed  from  their  arrowy  swiftness  o'er  the  sea; 
The  breezy  shores,  on  which  we  gathered  shells 
And  egg-like  pebbles,  fair  and  smoothly  worn 
By  billowy  attrition  on  the  sands. 
In  fancy  baskets  tliat  our  mothers  made; 
These,  and  the  spots  where  our  ancestors  repose 
Beoeath  the  little  daisy-covered  mounds. 
Farewell !  farewell !  forever  fare  ye  well  I 
Time  flies  e.p&ce.    No  more  Kutcliioo  commands ; 
We  meet  again  in  the  great  Spirit  lands." 
Thus  closed  the  vision  of  the  phantom-moid 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Heights, — the  Pequot  Shade. 

GROTON  HEIGHTS  (FORT  GRISWOLD),  SEPT.  6, 1781, 
One  HuT<DBEn  Teabs  Aoo. 
On  through  the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  nigh,t, 
Like  gloomy  spectres  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
With  canvas  spread  before  light  southern  airs, 
A  naval  squadron  worked  its  noiseless  way 
Over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Sound ; 
Aod,  as  the  golden  radiance  of  tlie  dawn 
Began  to  gild  the  steeple-spires  on  shore 
Aod  play  around  the  peak  of  Lantern  Hill, 
That  last  of  landmarks  to  the  outward  bound 
And  first  to  greet  him  with  a  welcome  home. 
They  met  with  baffling  winds  and  ebbiog  tides, 
Beat  up  and  down,  and  cast  their  souodiog-loade 
Abreast  the  ancient  Pequot  Harbor's  mouth, 
Then  neared  the  land,  and  furled  their  flapping  sails. 
As  soaring  ospreys  closely  fold  their  wings 
For  swift  descent  upon  discovered  prey. 

The  royal  ensign  and  crossed  Union-jack 
AnoouQced  the  then  proud  oiittreeu  of  the  seas 
As  convoy  of  a  British  transport-fleet, 
Ladco  witii  all  tlie  apiOiauces  of  war 
For  hostile  demonstration  on  our  coast; 
And  shimmering  in  the  sun,  tbo  polished  arms 
Of  regiments  in  scarlet  coats  were  seen. 
Paraded  and  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

There  stood  upon  the  flag-ship's  quarter-deck 
A  fiilleo  champion  of  our  country's  cause. 
Who  knew  the  hearings  of  the  land  too  well. 
Where  on  both  sides  the  wide  and  waveless  Thames, 
Glistening  like  burnitthed  steel  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  purple  hilltops  on  each  other  roEe 
In  the  far  distance,  even  to  its  source. 
Casting  their  shadows  o'er  familiar  scenes 
Around  his  native  home. 

There  he  stood, 
In  cliief  command,  eurrouoded  by  hie  staff. 
With  open  cliarf  marked  off  as  for  a  guide, 
Delivcriog  orders  and  explaining  plans. 
His  arm  uplifted  and  his  finger  raised 
In  the  direction  of  the  batteries 
Bo<5ming  with  private  sigoals  of  alarm 
That  be  had  learned,  and  had  kept  up 
Continued  fire  from  the  invading  flcot 
Their  rallying  indications  to  pervert 

He  knew  how  small  tlie  force  wue  to  be  niet. 
The  weakness  of  the  points  to  be  luvollcd  ; 
He  knew  that  six  long  years  of  wasUog  war 
Had  drafted  many  fighting-men  away  ; 
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That  all  the  gallant  ee«meu  of  the  port 
Were  then  ahroad  Ufon  the  privateers ; 
That  not  a  hundred  well-armed  men  wern  left 
The  women  and  the  children  to  protect; 
That  in  Fort  Trumbull,  then  a  mere  redouht, 
Lcee  than  two  dozen  soldiers  served  the  gune ; 
That  Griawold's  arm&meQt  was  incoaiplete, 
And  the  Bmall  garriBou  so  unprepared 
Perchaoce  an  earlj,  vigorous  attack 
Its  prompt  eapituluttoD  might  assure; 
And,  facing  hie  battiiiions  of  renown. 
How  utterly  defenseless  was  the  towo  ! 

Oc  either  hand,  with  fj-ootage  to  the  sea, 

The  SDOw-white  heachea  curved  around. 

Where  from  the  slumberiog  ocean's  geutle  swell 

O'erlapping  wavelets  softiv  kissed  the  shore 

And  whispered  in  the  eparkling  silver  foam 

Frettiag  the  pearly  borders  of  the  sand  ; 

And  there  he  bade  them  land  in  equal  force, 

Two  grand  divisions,  ssparate  of  commaod, 

And  carry  both  the  river-sides  at  once. 

Windiog  their  way  along  up  o'er  the  hills. 

Then  covered  with  full  crops  of  ripening  com, 

Its  broad  and  graceful  leafage,  flowery  tops, 

And  flossy  tassels  of  the  bronzing  ears 

Aglow  with  early  autumn's  mellow  hues, 

Brimful  of  promise  for  the  harvest-home, 

He  hade  thenri  hasteo  on  without  delay, 

Under  the  foliage  of  adjacent  woods, 

Fiercely  attack  and  capture  by  surprise  i 

The  noisy  batteries  with  their  signal-gune, 

That  were  awakeniag  ail  the  country  round  ; 

And  if  too  stubbornly  they  made  a  staod. 

To  burn,  destroy,  and  desolate  the  land. 

Their  cause  was  that  of  a  most  faithleKS  king. 
Who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  sovereign  will, 
Who  scourged  the  innocent,  oppressed  the  poor. 
And  robbed  his  people  of  their  chartered  rights. 

What  though  their  disgraced  chief  they  all  despised. 

They  fought  to  win — his  treason  was  their  gain  ; 

liis  the  command,  their  duty  was  to  serve. 

And  on  the  ignominious  traitor*^  head 

Was  all  the  bk-od  that  OD  that  day  was  shed. 

The  hundred  nieo  who  rallied  on  Town  Hill, 

Bleak  and  uufortitied,  could  not  withstand 

The  onset  of  so  much  superior  force. 

While  Trumbull's  little  guard  trained  sharp  its  guns 

Upon  the  storming-party  rushing  o'er 

The  dark  ealt  marshes  on  its  western  side. 

Let  fly  a  telling  blast  of  whistling  grape. 

Beneath  which  stalwart  men  were  seen  to  fall. 

Then  spiked  the  pieces,  hastened  to  their  boats, 

And  crossed  the  river  under  rattling  fire 

To  take  a  stronger  and  a  better  hold, 

To  share  the  perils  of  the  fearless  hand 

That  in  Fort  Griswold  had  resolved  to  stand. 

Then,  like  a  gaog  of  fdundercrs,  the  foe 
Gave  up  the  town  to  pillage  and  to  flames, 
Bushiog  with  fire-brands  through  deserted  streets. 
From  house  to  house,  and  all  aloug  the  quay. 
Until  the  stores  and  shipping  were  ablaze. 
The  lurid  smoke  upcurling  to  the  sky, — 
A  direful  eight,  yet  iMit  the  opening  scene 
Of  the  great  drama  coming  on  the  stage. 

That  morning  to  the  summit  of  the  fleighta. 

Crowned  by  the  enduring  monuaioDtal  shaft 

That  in  its  ijilcncc  is  so  eloquent, 

A  huodred  yeomen  of  the  cuuutry-side. 

Boused  from  their  sluuibers  hy  the  cannonade, 

Had  come  to  join  the  watch,  who  through  the  night 

Their  rounds  Lad  paced  upon  the  parapets. 

They  come  with  euch  arms  as  they  each  possessed. 
With  spontooub  by  the  village  blacksmith  made, 


With  heirloom,  buccaneer,  aod  hnnting-guDS, 

Used  hy  their  great-graodsiree  on  Pequot  Hill, 

And  ia  the  fight  of  Narr&ganeett  Swamp, 

Against  the  savage  aborigines ; 

Each  his  cartouch-box,  belts,  and  bayonet-sheath, 

With  bullets  moulded  on  his  hearth  at  home. 

His  flints  well  picked,  his  powder-hora  well  filled. 

His  shoes  of  cowhide,  hat  of  felt  or  straw. 

His  towcloth  frock  and  leathern  overalls, — 

The  Eevobilum't  ltom(-made  uniform, — 

On  which  fatiguing  watch  by  night  and  day, 

The  sweat  and  grime  of  work  and  weather-stains. 

Had  rudely  wrought  its  own  embroidered  arms. 

As  on  the  escutcheon  of  their  sacred  cause, — 

A  lioesge  patent  with  heraldic  signs 

More  emblematical  of  glorious  deeds 

Than  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield 

Of  the  proud  house  of  Hanover. 

There  they  had  come, 
Hasteaing  on  foot  and  horseha.ck,  one  by  one. 
To  meet  a  thousand  veterans  of  the  line. 
Arrayed  in  gorgeous  trappings  and  equipt 
With  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, — 
Two  chosen  regiments,  for  daring  famed. 
The  royal  Fortieth  and  the  Fifty-fourth, 
Detailed  for  the  attack  on  GrotoD  aide. 

Nor  was  it  long  delayed.   At  mid-forenoon 

The  barges  of  the  fleet  came  sweeping  in 
With  the  invaders  upon  Eastern  Point, 
Wlio  hurried  up  the  western  woody  slope 
Of  Slionnecosset  Neck,  nor  called  a  halt 
Until  they  reached  the  ancient  ladiao  Field 
Aod  the  adjacent  bluff  of  Packer's  Rocks, 
"W^ere  martyred  Ledyard's  a8hes  now  repose. 

They  did  not  wait  for  their  field-battery. 
The  last  to  land,  that  still  was  in  the  rear 
On  a  Qiistaken,  rough,  and  pathless  route. 
But  seat  a  flag  of  truce  with  the  demand 
Of  prompt  surrender  UDconditioual. 

Amid  the  smouldering  ruins  of  their  homes 

The  brave  defenders  were  not  in  a  mood 

To  hesitate  in  their  pronounced  reply; 

"  Never!"  (said  they)  "  We'll  try  to  hold  the  fort 

Whate'er  may  be  the  fortunes  of  the  day." 

Then  moved  the  Fifty-fourth  upon  the  work 
As  skirmishers  behiod  the  knolls  and  rocks. 
Deploying  from  the  bluff  towards  the  Thames, 
Crouching  aud  creepiug  on  with  trailing  arms, 
Until  advantage  of  the  field  was  gained, 
WTaeu  in  array  of  battle  they  advanced  ; 
While  from  the  vale  beyond,  where  Beaver  Dam 
Crosses  the  bubbling  brook  still  rippliog  down 
Along  Dark  Hollow  to  Pequoiioc  plains. 
On  which  High  Rock  like  a  grim  giant  stands. 
Covered  with  moss  aud  teamed  hy  glacial  scars, 
As  it  hath  stood  through  all  the  centuries. 
The  Fiirtietb  came  dashing  o'er  the  hill, 
Under  the  thicket  of  the  cedar  glade. 
Captured  the  little  gun  of  the  redoobt, 
And  joined  the  Fifty-fourth  in  the  assault 

The  cannon  of  the  fort  were  brought  to  bear 
At  shorter  rauge  to  chock  their  near  approach. 
And  many  a  gap  that  opened  in  their  ranks 
Was  quickly  filled  by  well-skilled  veterans. 
While  the  defenders  firmly  stood  their  ground, 
Picked  each  his  man  with  an  unerring  aim. 
Nor  fired  until  the  foemeo  closely  came. 

The  coaflict  had  begun;  the  gates  were  closed; 
Tho  siege  was  now  complete.   Within  the  fort 
How  truly  was  it  liberty  or  death. 
For  there  was  no  moro  aid  and  no  retreat 
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Then  raged  the  etorm, 
Ae  rages  tlie  torniuio  in  its  wratli : 
Their  leaders  slaio,  like  cionstere  thc-y  became, 
Jumped  in  the  trenches  out  of  nnisket-raugc, 
And  uudcr  oliolter  of  tlie  frowuiiig  work. 
Sprang  on  each  other's  shoulders  up  the  wall, 
Wrenched  the  projecting  pickets  from  the  frieze, 
And  with  tiuch  fury  the  euihankiuODt  scaled 
That  their  united,  ovcrwheloiiug  force. 
Like  a  resistless  torrent  in  its  couree. 
Our  little  valiaot  phnlanx  coold  not  stay. 

When  froni  the  ramparte  they  came  leaping  do«'n. 

With  bayonets  fixed  and  heavy  sabres  drawn. 

Life's  crimson  cnn  enis  dripped  from  gleaming  blades, 

r»lil  our  Spartan  band  was  overcome  ; 

Then,  marchiug  in  close  order  through  the  gate. 

And  under  orders,  firing  by  phitooos 

Upon  their  captives,  now  uo  longer  armed. 

Coolly  shot  down  eurreudercd  prisoners, 

Whose  bravery  had  been  worthy  of  their  steel, — 

Ad  act  of  fell  revenge  In  sigJit  of  heaven 

That  no  mere  martial  rnles  should  justify, 

A  barbarous  act,  by  them  aloDO  Eorinissed, 

Fur  thoo  with  bayonets  they  sjieared  the  dead. 

Slew  the  severely  wonndeil  in  their  swoon. 

Brained  dying  men  with  beetling  musket-stocks, 

And  left  them  thickly  lyiog  on  the  ground 

Through  that  intensely  hot  and  sweltering  day. 

To  seethe  and  sodden  in  the  broiling  eqd. 

No  friead,  no  eni-geoo,  no  physician  there. 

No  one  to  help  the  wouoded,  none  to  give 

TJie  sioiple  cup  of  water  that  the^-  craved. 

For  which  iostinctiveiy  with  their  parched  lips 

Exhausted  uatore  cried  uncoosciously. 

There,  stript  and  robbed,  the  martyred  patriots  lay 
CTjjtil  the  eun  ia  a  black  cloud  went  down. 
As  if  to  veil  and  turn  his  face  aw-ay 
From  the  red  carnage  of  that  aw  ful  day. 

The  darkness  of  a  monuless,  starless  night 
Followed  the  gloaming's  pale,  expiriog  light, 
Aud  where  the  battle-roar  had  rent  the  air 
Silence  prevailed,  the  silence  of  despair. 

Those  still  suiviving  had  been  borne  away 

To  Aveiy's  house,  qow  staoding,  near  the  shore, 

Where  their  own  ministering  au(;cls  came 

To  raise  their  drooping  heads,  bind  up  their  wounds. 

To  whisper  love's  sweet,  sympathetic  words, 

Aud  soothe  them  with  restoratives. 

But  there  within  the  brokeo  hattlemeGts 

Lay  eighty-four  of  tbo  defeudcrs,  slaio. 

Just  as  they  fell,  in  rows  and  sprawling  round. 

Their  forms  so  much  disfigured,  cut,  aud  bruised 

And  so  discolored  by  the  scorching  sun 

That  evea  dearest  frieods  »  ho  knew  them  best 

Could  not  discover  their  identity. 

There  fifty  widows  that  the  day  had  made, 

In  lio£td«  and  shawls,  with  flaring  torches  came, 

Aod  through  their  midnight  vigils  groped  about. 

Wiping  the  gore  from  many  a  mangled  face, 

In  qncst  of  those  that  they  eo  fondly  loved. 

There  children,  too,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands, 

Were,  w  ith  their  mothers,  aiding  in  the  search, 

Hoping  to  find,  and  yet  afrnid  to  see ; 

And  wheu  a  recognitiou  was  aesurcd 

The  piteons  wailing  of  tho  poor  bereaved. 

Their  groans  of  auguish  and  lieart-icndiug  shrieks. 

Gave  the  niictiirnal,  dark,  and  gluuitly  scene, 

Under  the  Inrid  glare  of  flit  kerijig  lights, 

A  semhlaoi'c  of  some  weird  and  hideous  drcnm 

Of  dismal  regions  where  the  demons  dwell. 

And  there  they  stayed  until  the  dawn  of  day, 
Weeping  and  waudoring  round  among  the  slain, 
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Frantic  with  grief,  aud  incousolnlile  , 
The  only  sliow  of  mercy  still  vouchsafed 
Came  through  n  timely  providential  hand 
To  iineuch  a  match-train  kindled  by  the  foe 
Before  he  fled  iiiglorioutly  away 
^VHh  bii?c  intent  to  firt  the  mngsizine. 
Blow  up  their  hecatoDib  of  honored  dead. 
And  rob  them  of  the  little  solace  left 
In  saci^ed  burial-rite*  for  their  beloved. 

Id  that  half-hour  of  conflict  on  the  Heights, 
With  the  great  odds  of  more  than  five  to  one, 
"What  firm  and  dauntless  coni'ftge  was  displayed. 
What  unexampled  sacrifices  made! 

No  one  but  he  wJio  hath  in  Iiattle  been  ■ 
liuows  how  a  good  man  feels  when  fir^t  he  aims 
His  loaded  gun  to  kill  a  fellow-nian  ; 
So,  as  Parke  Avery  stood  beside  his  son, 
A  lad  of  seventeen  siininiers  scarcely  past, 
Inside  the  breastworks,  firiog  at  the  foe. 
Thinking  the  boy  miglit  Hinrh,  he  cheering  said, 
"  Fear  not,  my  sou,  hat  do  yonr  duty  now." 
The  gallaut  youth  ae  cheeriugly  replied, 
"  I'll  do  my  duty,  father,  have  QO  fears," 
Atjd  fell,  with  "  duty"  ringing  in  bib  ears. 

As  Ajax  bore  Patroclus  from  the  field, 
The  doting  father  lifted  up  his  son 
.\nd  bore  liim,  lifeless,  to  the  barrack-room. 
Then,  liasletiing  back  into  tho  breach  agiiin, 
.\nd  with  the  invader  grappling  baud  to  hand, 
W.ns  himfelf  cni.shed  as  by  au  avalanche. 
And  brained  aud  bayoneted,  and  left  for  dead  ; 
But  still  tho  vetemn  lived  for  twoscore  3'eajd, 
Aod  made  his  nunual  visits  to  the  .spot 
So  sacred  to  his  memory  aud  his  tears, 
Leading  his  little  grandsoD  by  the  liand, 
Over  the  ramparts  and  the  broken  walls. 
And  with  his  staft  uplifted  ixii tiling  out 
Where  his  brave  hoy  had  fallen  by  his  side, 
AVhore  two  of  his  own  brothers  were  cut  dowo. 
Where  Latham  with  his  battery  held  a  point 
I'  Jtil  his  cannoneers  were  shot  away, 
Wliere  the  first  breach  Wiis  made,  and  then 
How  like  a  deluge  was  the  furious  storm. 
Where  was  the  thickest  of  tho  hopeless  fight. 
Where  Ledyard,  his  commander,  Hood  and  fell, 
.\nd  how  the  blood  of  captive  prisoners  ran 
WheD  the  atrocious  massacre  began. 

How  many  aged,  ventrablc  sires, 
Themsclve*  unfit  for  service  on  that  day, 
(!avc  np  their  childreo,  nnd  did  offer  them 
T'pou  the  altar  of  their  native  land! 

When  the  two  Stantoo  brothers,  side  by  aide, 
Were  laid  out,  co]d,iu  their  old  fatlier's  house. 
He  luiked  to  see  Ihnni  ere  the  t  otiin-lids 
Should  cbi.M'  their  for  ms  forever  from  his  eyes, 
,\nd  eiitrriiig  the  room,  stood  iit  tlicir  head.?, 
Beut  down  and  fondly  kissed  their  marble  brow.';. 
Then  buikiup  up  beseechingly  to  heaven. 
As  liot  tenrj  trickled  dow  n  hi.-  furrowed  cheeks 
And  diipl  npou  his  white  and  fleecy  Lieard, 
"  0  God  (ho  ci  icd),  how  great  this  sacrifice  I 
But— but— 'tis  ficely  made:  thy  will  he  done!" 

What  au  abiding,  pure,  and  living  fuith  ' 

By  Fatlicr  of  tbo  Faitlilnl  not  sui  p^ussed, 

Who  rose,  like  them,  w  ith  bri(;litciiing  of  the  dawn, 

Without  consulting  either  kith  or  kin, 

And  took  hie  son  U|)  to  Moriah's  nmunC 

For  sacriliee  by  the  divine  coiiiniand. 

But  lii't'e  no  guardian  ungid's  !irui  appeared 

To  avert  the  l.ital  biicrifii  ial  blow  : 

'Twan  done,  p'ooided,  and  the  bles.sing  came 

In  indipendcncc  aud  in  liberty. 
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Fair  Freedom,  in  Die  pnll  of  battlf-smolcc. 
Wan  lioTcring  o'er  the  hilltop  all  that  night, 
As  niouriiere  fondly  linger  round  the  tombs 
In  which  tlnir  deaf  nnd  best-belovpd  sleep; 
But  vheii  the  flag  of  tlie  joniig  ii«in,!;  Stutes, 
So  rndely  torn  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 
Was  tije  next  morning  given  to  the  breeze, 
She  S'Jiiretl  aivny  to  otlu-r  battle-fields. 
And  left  the  scene  to  valor  anil  to  Inijie. 

Oh  tell  me  not  the  "  tnle  of  Troy  divine" 
In  tnin»i!Ct  strains  of  gladintoriiil  fame. 
Of  battles  li>st  and  -non  in  clatBic  landa 
By  6er\il«  forces  with  ambitious  chiefs, 
Inj[iellecl  by  tliirtt  for  jiower  and  love  of  gold. 
Trusting  in  mythic  heathen  di'ities, 
But  tell  me  of  a  jieojilo,  all  as  one. 
United  in  defense  of  falherlaud, 
■\Vith  fortunes,  lives,  and  sacred  honor  pledged 
To  stand  or  fall  together  in  llii-ir  Ciiuse,— 
Patient,  cndnving,  and  heroic  men 
Of  deep  convictions,  of  sincere  belief, 
X'nfailins  headsl)ring  of  lire's  jmrest  streams, 
Belief  in  God,  themselves,  and  in  manlcind. 
That  trnth  fiiid  justice  vvonid  at  last  prevail, 
AVhose  lion  hearts  found  utterance  in  tlieir  deeds 
Of  nobie  daring  to  ukiiintfjin  the  right 
Kegardless  of  eventualities, 
Who  foiight  through  veal's  of  desolating  war, 
Xever  disccaraged,  always  undismayed. 
Until  the  foreign  desjMit  left  their  «li;r;e» 
Anil  their  desires  became  their  history. 

These  are  such  men  ad  constitute  the  Stale, 
Tiieirs  was  the  saciilice  wc  celebrate. 

CEXTENKIAL  A>;THEJI. 

Up  with  the  brn\e  old  tlagon  high 

And  let  it  float  along  the  sky. 
Salute  its  stars  and  streams  of  light  that  beam  on  all  belon', 

.v."  we,  with  offerings  divine, 

Bow  like  the  pilgiim  at  his  shrine. 
Where  oyr  forefathers  Ibtight  and  bled  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago. 

All  hu-iorto  the  gallant  few 

Whose  locks  were  glistening  with  the  dew 
Of  that  Sei-'teniber  morning,  in  the  dayspiing's  early  gl^^w, 

^^len,  liasteninf?  from  beloved  oncH, 

Eesponsive  to  the  signabguns. 
To  figlit  lor  home  and  count) y  here  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Sing  jiraises  to  that  noble  hand 

Wlio  died  to  save  their  imtive  land, 
A\  ho  fe'teied  not  when  face  to  face  with  the  invading  foe. 

Who  St  ^"1  like  martyrs  in  tlio  fight, 

Thn>ngh  hope  foilorii  and  foi  tlie  right, 
And  ff.dl  as  heroes  love  to  fall,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Let  our  united  voices  lise 

To  celebrate  their  eaciifice. 
Let  i  lari'iii  strains  of  gratitude  in  choral  numbers  flow, 

Till  from  the  summit  of  these  hills, 

Uesounding  o'er  the  viiles  and  n'lls, 
Shall  echo  our  niemoiial  of  a  hundred  yeui'sago. 

Alfred  N.  RamsdeU  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn., 
^lay  12,  1819.  His  father,  Isaiali,  was  a  native  of 
New  Hami'sliire,  a  farmer,  and  one  of  a  numerous 
family,  lie  possessed  ;i  great  amount  of  character 
and  ability,  and  the  Rauisdell  family,  in  its  entirety, 
wtis  quite  prominent  in  that  State.  He  moved  to 
jManstield  in  early  life,  and  became  a  representative 
farmer,  much  respected  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  He 
bad  only  moderate  means,  and  bis  sons,  as  they  grew 
up,  became  acabtcrcd,  and  were  generally  successful. 
Albert  left  home  when  about  sixteen,  came  to  New 


London,  entered  the  employ  of  a  sboe-honse,  probably 
that  of  an  elder  brother,  and  continued  as  clerk  and 
partner  for  about  six  or  seven  years.    He  then  became 

I  identified  with  banking  and  railroad  business,  and 

i  continued  largely  interested  therein  until  his  death, 
May  10,  1873.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  capticity 
for  business,  of  great  intuition,  developing  his  plans 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  uniformly  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  a  natural  financier,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  New  London  City  Bank,  and  his  name 
was  a  synonym  for  ability  and  highest  financial  stand- 

!  ing.  As  jiresident  of  the  New  London  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  he  exhibited  great  tact  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Taking  the  management  at  a  time  of 
great  embarrassment,  the  .stock  selling  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  considered  by  many  as  worthless,  he 
made  it  one  of  the  best  investment  securities,  selling 
at  twenty-five  per  cent,  premium.  His  large  means 
were  never  withheld  from  any  local  enterprises  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  coui- 

j  munity  in  which  be  lived,  and  his  private  charities, 

I  although  unostentatious,  were  commensurate  with 

I  his  fortune. 

In  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  board 

i  of  directors  of  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad, 
we  have  a  fine  testimonial  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Ramsdell  and  the  appreciation  of  his  nature  by  his 
most  intimate  associates,  than  whom  none  could  bet- 
ter or  more  accurately  judge  him  : 

"  Ile<(ih<!<l,  That  this  board  has  ho  iid  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  -Vlbert  X.  lianj.sdell,  who  haa  been  for  more  than  seven  years 
the  president  of  this  companj'. 
"To  his  masterly  management  of  its  affairs  this  corporation  mainly 
i  owes  its  past  success  and  its  present  prosperity.    It  has  lost  it.s  firmest 
j  snpiiortcr,  its  «'i.?i;st  counselor,  and  its  ablust  .advocate.    His  kindness  of 
I  heart,  his  fine  sense  of  honor,  his  clear  and  ready  judgment,  and  liis  un- 
:  swerving  loyalty  to  his  cunvictiuns  gaiDed  him  the  perfect  confidence 
\  and  esteem  of  all  his  associates. 

I  "In  deej)  grief  at  his  death  we  offer  to  his  family  our  waimcst  eympa- 
i  thy  and  condolence. 

i  "  ^iVso'ccd,  That,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  board  will  attend 
;  his  fnuer.'il,  and  that  the  secictary  he  ioslructed  to  enter  these  resalu- 
i  tions  u^ton  the  records  of  the  com])any,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  of  theui  to 
J  Sirs  liamsdell," 

i  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  twice  married, — first,  to  Caroline 
I  A.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Alfi-ed  and  Jeannette  (Mitchell) 
I  White;  she  died  in  1846;  second,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter 
i  of  Latham  and  Betsey  W.  (Lester)  Avery,  of  Groton. 

Col.  H.  D.  Morgan. — James  Morgan,  the  first  set- 
I  tier  of  New  London,  Conn.,  bearing  the  name  borne 
:  by  so  many  of  his  descendants,  was  born  in  Wales 
^  in  1607.  In  March,  1636,  he  and  two  younger  brothers 
:  emigrated  to  America,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in 
I  April  following.  Wherever  he  settled  at  firet,  he 
;  was  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  before  1640.  He  mar- 
:  ried  there  !\Iargcry  Hill,  of  Roxbury,  and  was  made 
;  a  freeman  May  10,  1643.  He  was  a  freeholder  there 
i  as  late  as  16-50  ;  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Pequot, 
now  New  London,  Conn.,  and  was  assigned  a  house- 
\  lot.  The  lands  were  granted  to  him,  accordingto  New 
;  London  records,  and  occupied  by  him  as  a  homestead, 
;  and  the  further  entry  that  "James  Morgan  hath  giveu 
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him  about  six  acres  of  upland,  wbere  the  wigwams 
were,  in  the  path  that  goes  from  his  house  towards 
Culver's,  amf.ng  the  rocky  hills."  These  lands  were 
sterile  and  dreary,  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  New  London.  James  continued  resi- 
dent "on  the  path  to  New  Street,"  or  "Cape  Ann 
Lane,"  till  on  Dec.  25,  IG06,  he  sold  his  homestead, 
and  shortly  after  removed,  with  several  others,  across 
the  Thames,  upon  large  tracts  of  land  previously 
granted  them  by  the  town,  in  what  is  now  the  south 
part  of  Groton.  The  spot  where  he  first  built  in 
Groton,  and  where  he  lived  and  died  (in  IGSO,  aged 
seventy-eight),  is  about  three  miles  from  Groton 
Ferry,  on  the  road  to  Pequonnock  Bridge,  and  hta 
never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, and  nearly  always  occupied  by  a  "  James." 

James  was  a  large  proprietor  and  dealer  in  lands, 
distinguished  in  public  enterprise,  often  employed  in 
land  surveys,  establishing  public  highv.  nys,  determin- 
ing boundaries;  as  a  magistrate  adjusting  civil  diffi- 
culties, as  a  Christian  man  and  good  neighbor,  enjoy- 
ing to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
people.  He  was  one  of  the  "townsmen''  or  selectmen 
of  New  Loudon  for  several  years;  was  one  of  the  first 
"  deputys"  sent  from  New  London  plantations  to  the 
May  session  of  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  1657, 
and  was  nine  times  afterwards  chosen  a  member  of 
that  grave  and  important  assembly.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  sterling  integrity  and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  compeers,  we  would  state  that  in 
a  controversy  between  the  General  Court  and  the  New 
London  plantations  about  boundaries  and  jurisdiction 
it  was  ordered  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  three 
arbiters,  mutually  agreed  upon.  New"  London  named 
James  Morgan,  their  own  townsman,  and  in  their  own 
interests,  but  the  General  Court  promptly  accepted 
him,  agreeing  to  submit  to  his  sole  decision,  which, 
when  made,  was  satisfactc^ry  to  all.  He  was  an  active 
and  useful  member  of  the  church,  and  be  was  promi-. 
nent  in  every  important  movement.  In  1662  his  list 
on  the  town  assessment  stands  third  highest.  It  was 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  this  was  a 
large  estate  in  those  days,  for  out  of  the  one  hundred 
tax-payers  of  that  year  only  seven  had  a  list  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  man  his  descend- 
ants do  worthily  esteem  and  venerate.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  honesty  of  purpose  have  been 
shown  on  many  occasions  by  his  descendants,  and 
throughout  the  broad  land  the  bearers  of  tlic  "  5Ior- 
gan"  name  are  worthy  members  of  society,  occupying 
positions  ^vllich  reflect  credit  on  the  unbending  in- 
tegrity of  their  progenitor. 

The  following  "  Invocation,"  prefixed  by  N.  H. 
Morgan,  Jan.  1,  1869,  to  his  "Morgan  Genealogy,''  is 
well  worthy  presentation  here:  "Kinsmen  of  the 
name,  you  I  invoke!  To  you  I  now  make  an  ap- 
peal. Hear  me  for  my  cause.  On  the  spot  where  our 
first  American  ancestor  reared  his  humble  abode,  in 
the  ancient  land  of  the  Pequots,  now  the  town  of 


Groton,  and  where  an  unbroken  succession  of  his  line, 
each  bearing  his  own  honored  name  of  James  Morgan, 
have  continued  to  dwell,  even  unto  this  generation, 
there,  on  that  liallowed  spot,  repose  the  ashes,  not 
only  of  himself  and  of  liis  good  wife  Margery,  l)ut 
also  of  his  children  and  grandchildren,  the  ]»atriarchs 
and  mothers  of  us  all.    Time  has  wdlnigh  obliter- 
ated from  the  little,  rude,  and  crumbling  hcadstoues 
the  name,  the  date,  and  the  story;  but  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  tradition,  of  old  records,  and  of  broken 
inscriptions,  I  have  been  enabled  recently,  amid  the 
tangled  thorns  which  enshroud  them,  to  trace  out  and 
identify  every  grave.   Now  is  the  day  and  we  are  the 
men  to  mark  more  suitably  this  their  last  rcsting- 
I  place,  and  thus  save  from  oblivion  the  story  and  the 
;  memory  of  this  hallowed  ground.    Ours  is  the  privi- 
;  lege  and  ours  the  duty  to  consecrate  anew  this  an- 
cient necropolis  of  our  family,  by  erecting  thereon 
;  to  tlie  remembrance  of  these  our  sires  and  mothei-s  a 
I  fitting  and  enduring  monument  worthy  of  them  and 
I  worthy  of  ourselves.    Shall  this  be  done?    Have  we 
;  the  motive?    These  mouldering  graves  appeal  with 
silent  eloquence  to  the  living, — '  E'en  from  the  tomb 
the  voice  of  nature  cries!'   Have  wc  the  means?  Our 
;  iamily  is  conspicuously  marked  for  its  wealth.  Have 
I  we  the  wish,  the  filial  desire  to  preserve  and  venerate 
I  the  memory  of  this  sacred  ground?   Let  a  monument 
I  be  the  answer,  and  let  me  road  it  ere  I  go  hence." 
'     James'',  bom  ilarch  3,  l(i44,  married,  first,  Mary 
Vine,  of  Old  England,  November,  16(>6 ;  second, 

:  Hannah   ,  and  died  Doc.  8,  1711,  aged  sixry- 

eight.    He  was  one  of  the  two  first  deacons  of  the 
;  first  churoh  in  Groton,  was  the  principal  magistrate, 
;  and  at  the  first  town-meeting  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  was  moderator,  and  chosen  first  townsman 
I  or  selectman.    He  was  chosen  captain  of  the  first 
:  "train-band"  in  Groton  in  1602,  and  had  tlien  been 
two  years  a  captain  and  commander  of  the  dragoon 
force  of  New  L'mdon  County,  under  special  commis- 
;  sion  from  the  General  Court.    He  was  deputy  to  tlie 
\  General  Court  from  New  Loudon  from  1689  to  1700, 
;  and  one  of  the  first  deputies  from  the  new  town  of 
'  Groton  in  17U6,  and  was  for  several  years  a.  commis- 
;  sioner  to  advise  and  direct  the  I'equot  Indians  in  the 
j  management  of  their  allairs.    His  children  were  all 
I  by  his  first  wife,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  home 
j  in  Groton,  already  described.   His  oldest  son.  Deacon 
j  James^,  born  Feb.  6,  1067,  lived  on  the  same  home- 
i  stead  in  South  Groton  as  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  was  twice  married,  having  lour  chililren  bv  his 
firet  wife.    He  was  an  active  and  useful  man  in  all 
j  church  and  civil  affairs,  drafting  and  taking  acknowl- 
'  edgments  of  deeds,  wills,  and  other  legal  instruments 
as  the  priuci])al  and  almost  sole  acting  magistrate, 
and  until  a  short  period  before  his  death  his  name 
appears  generally  as  moderator  in  all  town  and  so- 
I  ciety  meetings.    He  died  May  4,  1748,  aged  eighty- 
one.    His  children  were  James',  Daniel,  Mary,  .nnd 
Anna.    Anna  married  Kev.  John  Owen,  the  second 
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minister  of  Groloii.    James'  was  born  in  169?.,  and 
was  the  fourth  lineal  oceup.'int  of  the  same  name  of 
the  homestead.    He  was  twice  married,  having  seven 
children  by  liis  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ca])t. 
John  Morgan,    lie  died  Aug.  25, 1770,  aged  seventy-  ; 
seven  years,  and  is  buried,  with  his  Avives,  in  the  family  ; 
burial-ground  near  the  old  home.    James'',  liis  oldest  i 
child,  born  1730,  lived  and  died  on  the  old  place.  He  \ 
married  Catliariue  Street,  17.3S.    They  had  seven  \ 
children, — James*^,  Nicholas,  Moses,  Daniel,  May,  j 
Fanny,  and   Catharine.     He  married  Mrs.  Lydia 
Miner,  April  28,  1779,  and  had  two  children,  Lydia 
and  Jerusha.    Daniel,  born  ]\Iarch  3,  1765,  settled  in 
Groton,  and  married  Jemima  Gallup,  who  had  one 
child,  which  died  in  infancy.    She  died  March  2-5, 
ISOO.     He  married  for  his  second  wife,  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  Capt.  D.  II.  Burrows,  who  was  killed  in 
Fort  (Triswold  at  the  massacre  of  1781.    He  wa.s  a 
native  of  Groton,  married  Sarah  Avery,  also  of  an  old 
Groton  family.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he 
was  shot,  the  first  victim  of  the  British  at  the  mas- 
sacre.  Daniel  Morgan  was  a  fanner  ;  never  aspired  to 
political  distinction,  but  was  a  plain,  hardworking, 
economical  man  ;  Democratic  in  p(ditics,  an  attend- 
ant of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  much  re- 
spected by  all.    He  died  Jan.  21,  ISHS,  aged  seventy- 
three,  leaving  five  children  by  his  second  wife, — Pris- 
cilla, Hubbard  D.,  Jrarah  A.,  Mary  Ann,  and  Moses  E.  i 

Hubbard  Daniel  Morgan  was  born  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  May  12,  1804.  He  remained  at  work  with  his 
father  until  he  became  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  made  lame  by  something 
resembling  a  fever-sore,  and  in  conserjuence  thereof 
he  went  to  New  London  and  learned  the  shoemaker's 
trade.  His  opportunities  for  early  education  were 
only  those  afforded  by  the  common  school  at  "  North 
Lane,"  and  it  is  surely  worthy  of  credit  that  the  spirit 
of  diligence  and  perseverance  whicli  has  character- 
ized him  through  life  should  have  been  ]nanift;sted  in 
the  independence  that  would  give  liim,  although  a 
lame  youth,  a  livelihood  by  his  own  exertions  through 
his  labors  even  in  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  After 
learning  his  trade,  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  Spriugport, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  sister  Priscilla  (Mrs.  Jabez  D. 
Haley)  resided,  and  followed  his  trade  for  one  year. 
He  then  returned  to  Connecticut,  when  his  father  ex- 
changed his  farm  in  Groton  for  one  in  East  Haddam, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  Hubbard  with  him. 
AVlicn  the  exchange  was  made  Hubbard  Daniel  was 
about  twenty-one.  He  remained  with  his  father,  dili- 
gently applying  himself  to  keep  the  family  together, 
and  b}' great  toil,  as  he  expresses  it,  "just  making 
strap  and  buckle  meet,"  and  continued  thus  occnpied 
for  about  twelve  years,  when  a  younger  brother  be- 
came large  enough  to  take  his  turn  in  charge  of  the 
farm.  Mr.  Morgan,  feeling  the  necessity  of  more 
means  than  his  circumstances  had  hitherto  given 
him,  left  the  farm  without  a  dollar,  and  engaged  in 
the  wood  and  lumber  business  with  Elias  Loomis,  his 


brother-in-law.    They  were  prospered,  and  after  one 
year's  time  in  ijartuershij)  Mr.  Morgan  purchased 
Mr.  Loomis'  interest,  and  continued  the  business  in 
liis  own  name  for  two  years,  drawing  and  causing  to 
be  drawn  about  five  hundred  cords  of  woctd  each  year, 
besides  sawing  quite  an  amount  of  ship-timber.  This 
introduced  Mr.  Morgan   to  the  ship-timber  trade, 
whicli  he  soon  ado|>ted  as  his  sole  business.  F>eiDg  in 
want  of  a  vessel  to  carry  tiinber  to  New  York,  he 
purchased  one-half  interest  in  the  sloop  "Morning 
Star,"  the  other  half  being  owned  by  the  commander, 
Capt.  Henry  Sisson.    On  the  return  voyage  of  the 
first  cargo  of  lumber  to  New  York,  and  cn  route  to 
Hartford  with  a  cargo  of  coal  and  provisions,  the 
sloop  was  lost  on  It'aybrook  bar  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
Cajit.  Sissou  was  a  yonng  man,  unused  to  business, 
and  had  signed  a  bill  of  lading  in  which  damages  by 
sea  was  not  excepted.    As  a  conscqneuce  Mr.  Mor- 
gan not  o)ily  lost  the  results  of  his  three  years'  labor, 
but  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion.   By  the  kindness  of  friends,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly Governor  Oliver  Ellsworth,  his  strong  per- 
sonal friend  and  legal  adviser,  the  case  was  with- 
drawn, at  an  expense  to  hiin  of  not  ten  dollars.  Gov- 
ernor Ellsworth  charging  him  nothing  for  his  ser- 
vices.   The  opposing  parties  had  costs  of  about  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

When  3Ir.  Morgan  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age  he  enlisted  in  the  first  company.  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Horse  Artillery  of  the  militia  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  became  much  interested  in  the  service,  and, 
with  his  usual  directness  and  ambition  to  excel,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  superior  officers,  and  he 
made  many  friends  by  his  proficiency.  He  was  rap- 
idly promoted,  held  the  various  commissions  of  cap- 
tain, major,  and  colonel,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  ofBcers  in  that  arm  of  the  service.  After 
the  loss  of  the  "^iorning  Star,"  Col.  Morgan  resigned 
his  commission,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  The  Avholc 
of  his  time  was  imperatively  demanded  by  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  rednced  finances  would  not  allow  of  any 
diversion  from  business,  so  at  last,  much  to  the  regret 
of  all  his  associates,  his  often-renewed  resignation 
was  accepted.    It  reads  thus : 

"  .\l),Tl'T.\.\T-GEVFn.*l.'S  OFFirE, 

"  E.vsT  Hartford,  Sept.  10, 183P. 

"Sir. — Youv  resignation  of  the  office  nf  coloutl  of  the  Srcoiid  Kesri- 
meiiti>f  Uorso  Aitillciy,  Coiiiiettkut  niilitiii,  lias  LeeH  rcceiv^^J  liy  His 
Exccllenry,  tl)e  I'oniinattiler-in-cliicr,  itiul  is  nccc'|iti  il.  When  jour  siic- 
'.-'.';•>:! ►r.shiili  Icivc-  l.coii  chosen  ai)il  coniiuissioucd,  you  are  bereby  licnoni- 
bl.v  dischiirgeJ  fiom  the  Jutiosof  said  office. 

"  By  His  K.\celleucy's  coijiiimuil. 

"  S.iMi  EL  L.  Pitkin, 

"  Aifjatant-  GeneTo!. 

"To  niBi!AHD  D.  Morgan, 

"  Cot.  <.vmviaiuUiuj  td  lier/t.  H:irxe  ArUUcrtj." 

Col.  Morgan  continued  shipping  chestnut  timber  to 
New  York  for  about  four  years,  until  the  demand  for 
that  wood  ceased.  He  then  went  to  I^ong  Island  and 
got  white  oak  and  cedar  for  the  same  trade.  While 
thus  engaged  his  attention  was  called  to  the  vast 
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amount  of  oil  in  tbe  menhaden  fish  and  the  efforts 
made  to  extract  it.    On  returning  to  Groton,  through 
his  exertions,  a  company  of  seven  otlicrs  with  himself 
was  formed,  the  crude  works  of  the  firet  experimenter 
purchased,  and  an  attempt  made  to  extract  the  oil. 
This  was  about  1845.    From  the  difficulties  surround-  i 
ing  the  initial  steps,  the  other  stockholders  became  i 
dissatisfied  and  disgusted,  and  Col.  Morgan,  with  far-  i 
seeing  sagacity,  purchased  their  interests,  and  took  as 
a  partner  Mr.  Franklin  Gallup,  under  the  firm-name  ! 
of  Morgan  &  Gallup.    This  was  the  origin  and  I 
theirs  the  first  successful  manuiacture  of  an  article  ; 
which  has  had  large  sales,  and  which  has  as  a  busi-  | 
uess  attained  large  proportions  in  this  section.  This 
partnersliip  continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  j^art- 
ners  acquired  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Sanford  A.  Morgan  then  purchased  an  interest  of  ; 
one-third,  and  the  business  continued  for  a  year  or  \ 
two  under  the  same  name  as  before.    Mr.  Gallup  and  i 
S.  A.  Morgan  sold  their  interest  to  the  Quinnipiac 
Company  of  New  Haven.    Col.  Morgan,  after  get- 
ting them  well  under  way,  sold  his  property  to  them 
and  retired  from  the  business.  To  his  sagacity,  perse-  ' 
verancc,  and  business  capacity  is  alone  owing  the  sue-  ; 
cess  of  this  great  enterprise,  now  employing  so  many  : 
men  and  so  much  capital. 

Col.  Morgan  represented  his  town  one  term  in  the  i 
Legi.slature,  being  elected  by  the  Republicans.    He  j 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Baptist  i 
Church,  and  is  promjit  in  supporting  all  things  tend-  \ 
ing  to  advance  the  interests  of  Groton.    He  married,  I 
Aug.  7,  1844,  Lucy  A.,  daughter  of  Park  W.  Avery,  of  \ 
Groton.    She  died  Nov.  25,1851.    He  married  Maria 
J.,  daughter  of  George  Slater,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  Oct. 
25,1858.    She  is  of  the  family  so  noted  in  connection 
with  manufactures.  | 

Sanford  Morgan. — The  annals  of  an  honest,  use-  \ 
ful,  and  industrious  life  are  of  more  value  as  a  lesson  ' 
for  coming  generations  than  those  of  kings  or  cmpe-  \ 
rors,  and  perhaps  none  can  better  reward  the  time  of  I 
the  historian  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Saxford  Morgan,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Phebe  : 
(Avery)  Morgan,  and  seventh  generation  from  the 
first  American  James,  was  born  in  the  home  of  his  ; 
father,  near  I'equonnock,  Nov.  11,  1708.    His  early  ] 
years  were  passed  among  the  pleasant  associations  of  | 
a  father's  home,  and  when  eighteen  he  was  appren-  ; 
ticed  to  Timothy  Daboll  A  Bros.,  house  carpenters. 
With  them  he  remained  until  he  was  of  age,  but  fol- 
lowed his  trade  but  a  short  time  thereafter.  This 
work  was  all  done  on  Long  Island,  the  workmen  leav-  , 
ing  Connecticut  in  the  spring,  and  remaining  until  \ 
fall,  taking  with  them  all  materials,  supplies,  etc.,  | 
demanded.    In  September,  1821,  Mr.  Morgan  mar-  ■ 
ried  Lovina,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Hannah  Avery, 
and  commenced  married  life  by  working  on  his  i 
father's  farm,  where  he  remained  seven  years.    In  \ 
1831  he  engaged  in  trade  as  a  merchant  at  Pcquon-  j 
nock,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  was  steadily  pros-  ' 


pered.  There  was  but  little  trade  at  some  times,  and 
not  wishing  to  pass  the  time  in  idleness,  Mr.  Morgan 
worked  also  at  his  trade  in  an  adjacent  shop,  making 
wheels,  etc.,  and  in  this  proverbially  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious neighborhood  was  held  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people.  His  son,  Sanford  A.,  succeeded 
him  in  merchandising  when  yeare  suggested  less  ap- 
plication to  business,  aud  r\Ir.  Morgan  only  looked 
after  his  farming  interests,  to  which,  at  the  hale  old 
age  of  eighty-two  ycai-s,  he  still  attends.  Brought 
up  in  .'I  Democratic  household,  JMr.  Morgan  has  been 
unswervingly  a  Democrat.  The  people  of  his  town 
have  frequently  called  on  him  to  discharge  imptortaiit 
local  trusts,  such  as  selectman,  toAvu  clerk,  etc. 
These  have  been  uniformly  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  aud  a  consist- 
ent Christian.  For  over  eighty  years  he  has  w  alked 
among  the  people  of  Groton,  mingled  with  them  in 
their  lahoi-s,  their  recreations,  and  their  devotions, 
and  never  could  malice  or  suspicion  whisper  aught 
against  his  integrity.  He  leaves  his  children  the 
legacy  of  an  unblemished  name.  He  has  been  three 
times  married.  By  the  fij'st  wife,  above  mentioned, 
he  had  tivo  sons,  Sanford  A.  and  Orlando,  who  died 
aged  three  years.  His  second  wife  was  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Edgccorab.  They  had  two  chil- 
dreu,  Daniel  and  Harriet,  who  died,  aged  twenty- 
eight.  He  married,  July  10, 1837,  Cornelia,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  and  Micah  (Bailey)  Avery.  Of  the  seven 
children  of  her  father's  family  but  two  now  survive, 
Mrs.  Morgan,  aged  eighty-one,  and  Mrs.  Hammond, 
who  resides  with  her,  aged  eighty-six.  Both  are  in 
possession  of  fair  healtli  and  clear  intellects. 

Elisha  Morgan,  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Morgan,  was 
born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1794.  He  is  a  lin- 
eal descendant  from  James  Morgan,  the  emigrant, 
through  Deacon  William,  son  of  James^  who  was 
born  March  4,  1669,  and  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  James  Avery,  of  Groton,  July  17,  1G96. 
They  were  members  of  the  church  at  New  Loudon 
before  the  church  at  that  part  of  New  London  now 
(n-oton  was  founded.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
first  church  in  Groton,  Nov.  8,  1704,  he  was  chosen 
deacon.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1750,  aged  eighty-two.  His 
wife  survived  him  five  years.  They  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  Solomon  was  born  Oct.  5,  1708.  To  him, 
shortly  before  he  died,  in  1749,  William  gave  a  deed 
of  the  family  homestead  in  Groton,  containing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  he  prob;ibly 
lived  and  died  here.  He  married  Mary  Walworth, 
July  1,  1742,  and  had  eight  childreu.  He  was  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  and  died  Nov.  22,  1791,  aged 
eighty-three.  His  tombstone  in  the  family  graveyard, 
on  the  James  3Iorgan  homestead,  bears  this  tribute 
to  his  memory;  "  Esteemed  for  his  integrity,  peace- 
ablencss,  and  fidelity,  and  his  Christian  life  and  char- 
acter." Dr.  Elisha  Morgan,  youngest  son  of  Deacon 
Solomon,  was  born  March  7.  17G2.    He  was  surgeon 
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at  Fort  Griswold  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  but  by 
feigning  death  he  escaped,  and  after  the  British  left 
he  extinguished  the  fuse  set  by  them  to  explode  the 
magazine.  ITe  never  practiced  very  steadily  as  a 
physician,  but  uiade  several  voyages  to  sea.  He 
married,  October,  1790,  Abigail,  daughter  of  John 
Morgan  (son  of  James^)  and  Dorothy  Avery,  his 
wife.  I)Oth  lie  and  his  wife  died  in  the  same  month, 
April,  179(>,  he  on  the  1st,  on  his  passage  home  from 
Demerara,  aged  thirty-four;  she  on  the  22d,  aged 

twenty -five.     They  left  three  children,  Frederick, 

Elisha,  and  Al)igail. 

Elisha  was  but  two  years  old  when  his  parents  died, 
and  he  spent  his  childhood  with  his  grandmother 
and  a  bachelor  uncle,  John,  who  had  a  stiff  knee  from 
a  wound  received  at  Fort  Griswold.  He  remained 
with  them  until  the  war  of  1812,  when,  to  prevent 
his  being  drafted,  his  uncle  apprenticed  hira  to  a 
woolen  manufacturer  in  Westerly,  E.  I.  Hi?  educa- 
tion was  acquired  fii-st  from  the  close  and  analytic 
teachings  of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  John  Da- 
boll,  and  afterwurds  from  Amos  Niles,  a  teacher  of 
note.  Tlicse  advantages  were  appreciated,  and  when 
but  sixteen  Elisha  began  teaching  district  school, 
and  continued  teaching  winters  witli  great  success  for 
several  years.  After  learning  his  trade  he  engaged  in 
manufacturing  at  Centre  Groton,  with  Harry  and  Gil- 
bert Williams.  When  about  twenty-five,  Jan.  3,  1819, 
he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Theoi>hiIus  and 
Mary  (Hinckley)  Morgan.  She  was  born  Dec.  22, 
1801.  They  had  ten  children,— Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Na- 
than D.  Smith,  of  New  London)  ;  Caroline  31.  (Mrs. 
James  D.  Avery,  deceased) ;  John  A.,  of  j\Iendociuo, 
Cal. ;  Henry  E.,  of  Port  Townsend,  W.  T. ;  Osmer 
H.,  of  Whitby  Island,  Oregon  ;  Jennette  E.  (Mrs.  N. 
S.  Fish);  Ellen  A.  (Mrs.  Palmer  B.  Woodward,  of 
Madisrm,  Ga.) ;  Colby  M.  (deceased);  Stephen  A.; 
aud  Sarah  H.  After  marriage  Mr.  .^lorgan  commenced 
life  as  a  farmer  on  tlte  place  so  many  years  his  home, 
and  where  31  rs.  Morgan  and  daughter  Sarah  yet  re- 
side. He  w-as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  execu- 
tive ability,  had  foresight,  and  yet  was  cautious  enough 
not  to  run  rashly  into  losing  speculations,  and  became 
an  opulent  former.  He  built  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill, 
and  blLnd-factory  at  Pequonnock,  and  did  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  in  this  part  of  the  towm  to  give 
emplf>ymcnt  lo  othei-s.  He  was  always  ready  to  en- 
courage any  enterprise  that  promised  benefit  to  his 
town  or  people,  and  the  first  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  fish-oil  were  constructed  on  his  place.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  maf^istrate  of  wide  usefulness,  and 
famed  for  his  skill  in  drafting  wills,  deeds,  etc.;  was 
for  years  town  clerk,  and  often  represented  Groton  in 
the  Connecticut  Legislature.  He  was  of  social  dispo- 
sition, war)n  and  strong  in  his  personal  attaclinients, 
and  tender  and  loving  as  a  father  and  husband.  He 
died  niucli  regretted,  March  I't,  1877. 

Deacon  Eoswell  Augustus  Morgan  was  born  in 
Noank,  Conn.,  Oct,  14,  ISK!.    His  great-grandfather 


was  Joshua  Morgan,  son  of  James*,  born  173,3.  He 
married  Esther  Stoddard,  of  Groton,  Nov.  13,1760, 
had  five  children, — one  son,  Joshua,  and  four  daugh- 
ters,—and  died  Oct.  10,  1774.  Joshua,  Jr.,  born  1767, 
married,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Jemima 
Fish,  .settled  in  Groton,  and  died  July  9,  179G,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-one.  He  left  four  children, — 
Joshua,  Iloswell  Avery,  Gilbert  F.,  and  Prentice. 
T!obwell  Avery  Morgan  was  born  in  Groton,  Nov.  22, 
1780,  married  Jemima  Fish,  of  Salem,  Sept.  24,  1814, 
settled  in  Groton,  followed  coasting  in  early  life  and 
boat-building  in  later  years,  aud  died  June  4,  1830, 
leaving  five  children,  of  whom  Eoswell  Augustus  was 
oldest.  He  was  possessed  of  some  property,  but  his 
will  was  not  admitted  to  probate  until  more  than 
nine  years  had  passed  after  his  death.  (  Vi(k  Morgan 
genealogy.) 

Eoswell  Augustus  when  a  lad  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  common  schools  of  Groton,  supplemented 
bv  a  number  of  terms  at  the  "  Connecticut  Baptist 
Literary  Institute,"  a  very  creditable  school,  located 
at  Suffield,  Conn.  Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  boat- 
building with  his  father,  after  the  latter's  death  Mr. 
Morg.an  continued  in  that  business,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  therein  until  the  present  time. 
'Sir.  Morgan  married  jM.nrgaret,  daughter  of  William 
and  Sally  (Ingham)  Wilbur,  Oct.  29,  1839.  Their 
children  are  Francis  W.,  who  married  Ella  Grah.am, 
of  Branford,  and  has  one  child,  Leroy ;  Harriet  (Mrs. 
Charles  I.  Cbcster),  who  b^is  three  children,  Wayland, 
Harry,  and  Webster;  Emeline  (Mrs.  Charles  H, 
Weaver,  of  Eock  Island,  111.),  who  has  three  children, 
Maggie,  Charlie,  and  Hattie ;  and  Augustus  V.,  re- 
siding with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Morgan's  sons  are  associated  with  him  in  his 
business.  They  arc  good,  reliable  men,  promising  to 
do  well  their  part  in  the  community  and  in  their  busi- 
ness. About  1876,  Mr.  I^Iorgan  began  the  building  of 
steam-yachts  as  a  specialty,  and  this  branch  of  his 
business  is  steadily  increasing.  He  has  had  four  of 
them  in  process  of  construction  at  one  time.  These  are 
only  built  to  fill  an  order,  and  tliese  orders  come  from 
various  States,  one  coming  from  Colorado,  attesting 
the  value  aud  workmanshi[>  of  ]\Ir.  Morgan's  work. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  been  for  years,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
l^Iorgan,  a  member  of  the  American  Uniou  Baptist 
Church  at  Noank,  and  is  a  deacon  of  the  same.  He 
is  always  in  the  foreground  of  all  progressive  and 
loyal  movements,  but  never  cared  to  hold  office,  and 
has  steadily  refused  nomin.ation  for  any  civil  position, 
lu  politics  he  has  been  a  pronounced  Republican,  but 
is  now  a  Prohibitionist.  Industrious,  frugal,  hone  t, 
and  honored  and  respected  by  a  large  range  of  ac- 
quaintances, Mr.  Morgan  is  truly  a  representative 
man  of  Noank,  and  one  of  whom  none  of  his  descend- 
ants can  ever  wish  to  change  one  quality  or  trait,  and 
who  will  never  bring  discredit  on  the  "  Jlorgan ' 
name. 

Levi  Spicer. — Silas  Spicer,  the  first  American  an- 
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cestor  of  this  family,  was  said  to  have  been  of  Quaker  ; 
extraction.    He  came  from  England  when  a  young  | 
man,  with  one  or  two  brothers,  and  settled  in  that  ; 
part  of  Groton  now  called  Ledyard  in  the  early  part  \ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  learned  the  wheel-  ; 
wnght  trade  in  England,  and  in  connection  with  ^ 
working  at  that  trade  became  a  farmer.    He  married  ■ 
Hannah  Draper,  had  a  large  family,  and  about  1790 
moved  with  most  of  his  family  to  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  where  they  bought  quite  largely  of 
land  and  became  permanent  residents.    (The  father  | 
of  Silas  was  Thomas,  who  married  a  Button.)    Silas,  j 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  prospered  financiall}',  | 
and  when  he  died  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  an 
honored  man  in  his  community.  • 

Three  of  his  cliildren  remained  in  Connecticut, — 
his  third  son,  Levi,  the  youngest  son,  Alanson,  and 
his  daughter  Mary.  She  married  Ralph  Carpenter,  ; 
of  North  Coventry,  Conn.,  moved  thither,  and  there  : 
resided  until  her  death,  leaving  several  children.  ; 
Levi  Spicer  was  born  in  Groton,  now  Ledyard,  Feb.  ; 
20,  1767.  He  had  the  advantages  for  education  i 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  those  early  days,  \ 
was  reared  a  farmer,  and  also  learned  the  wheelwright  ; 
trade  of  his  father.  His  first  wife,  Lavinia  Chese-  I 
boro,  died  April  13,  1794,  leaving  one  child,  Levi  C.  \ 
Spicer,  wdio  settled  in  Ohio,  and  there  remained  with  ; 
his  family  until  he  died. 

When  about  twenty-eight  years  old  Levi  Spicer  \ 
moved  to  Stoningtou  to  work  as  a  wheelwright  or  \ 
ship  carpenter,  became  acquainted  with  and  married 
Prudence,  daughter  of  Elihu  and  Ruth  Palmer,  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  Walter  Palmer,  of  Wequete-  ^ 
quock.  Elihu  Palmer  was  a  farmer,  and  in  his  last  ' 
years  lived  near  the  present  site  of  Noank;  had  sev-  \ 
eral  children,  one  of  whom,  Elihu  Palmer,  was  the  I 
father  of  Deacon  John  Palmer,  who  established  the  ; 
ship-yard  at  Noank,  now  conducted  by  his  son  Rob-  ; 
ert  (see  biography  elsewhere). 

Prudence  was  born  June  5,  1771.  Soon  after  this 
marriage  Mr.  Spicer,  who  had  removed  to  Noank, 
built  him  a  house,  which  is  now  standing  (see  plate),  ; 
and  became  a  small  farmer,  in  consequence  of  a  cut  \ 
in  his  left  knee,  which  rendered  the  leg  stiff^  and  so  | 
disabled  him  from  successfully  pursuing  his  trade.  \ 
He,  however,  in  connection  with  farming,  worked  at  ; 
wheelwright  and  ship-building.  Some  of  his  work-  \ 
manship  is  still  in  existence,  and  .shows  him  to  have  I 
been  a  skillful  workman.  This  mode  of  life  he  con-  | 
tinned  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  Aug.  13,  1846.  i 
Shortly  after  he  gave  up  active  business  and  went  to  ■ 
live  with  his  son  Elihu,  with  whom  he  remained  : 
until  his  death,  April  26,  1850. 

His  children  by  Prudence  Palmer  attaining  matu- 
rity were  Elihu  P.,  born  Oct.  1,  1700  ;  Eldrcdge,  born  j 
June  23,  1798;  Lucy  C.  (.Mrs.  Henry  Latham),  born  i 
June  8,  1803;  Sally  (Mrs.  Peter  D.  Irish),  born  Nov.  | 
10,  1806;  John  P.,  born  Sept.  14,  1808;  and  Silas,  j 
born  April  29,  1811.  ' 


All  arc  now  dead  but  Elihu  and  Silas.  For  many 
years  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spicer  were  honored  aud  es- 
teemcil  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  of 
a  genial,  social  nature,  fond  of  home,  family,  and 
friends. 

He  loved  a  good  story,  and  was  fond  of  a  joke.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  be- 
lieving that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  as 
he  did  his  own  affairs,  in  a  frugal  aud  economical 
manner. 

His  lameness  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  for 
in  climbing  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  he  caught  his  leg, 
and  was  precipitated  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  him 
so  severely  that  death  resulted  therefrom  in  a  very 
few  weeks. 

Capt.  Elihu  Spicer. — Elihu  Palmer  Spicer  was 
born  at  Noank,  in  a  house  then  standing  where  the 
store  of  Levi  Spicer  now  stands.  He  received  a  com- 
mon-school education.  He  commenced  his  sea- 
faring life  when  very  young  as  cook  of  the  "Thetis," 
one  of  the  first  fishing-smacks  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. From  that  time  he  followed  the  sea  until  he 
was  about  forty-five  years  old,  passing  consecutively 
through  the  various  grades  from  cook  aud  common 
hand  to  that  of  captain. 

While  fishing  in  open  boats  during  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  often  comi>elled  to  rim  the  Britis-h  blockade, 
was  several  times  chased  by  their  cruisers,  and  Ijad 
many  narrow  escapes. 

The  first  vessel  he  commanded  was  the  fishing 
smack  "Luzerne,"  which  was  engaged  in  Southern 
fishing  and  wrecking. 

Afterwards  he  couimaudcd  the  schooiKT  "Em- 
press," engaged  in  Southern  coasting  and  West  ludia 
trade  for  several  years.  Ho  was  also  master  of  the 
schoouer  "  Magellau"  for  several  years,  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  brig 
"  Apalachicola,"  and  was  engaged  in  transporting 
troops  during  the  Seminole  war,  under  Gen.  Scott, 
after  which  she  was  engaged  in  Southern  coasting 
trade  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  a  captain  he  was  careful,  prudent,  and  success- 
ful, never  meeting  with  a  serious  accident  or  loss. 

When  Stoningtou  was  attacked  by  the  British  in 
the  war  of  1812  be  was  placed  on  duty  to  extinguish 
the  fires  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  cncniy"s  shells, 
and  also  helped  to  repulse  the  English  troops  on  their 
attempts  to  land. 

On  July  21,  1817,  Capt.  Spicer  married  Jemima, 
daughter  of  Ebcnczer  and  Lydia  Fish.'  Jemima  was 
born  April  28,  1797,  died  May  22,  1849.  The  children 
of  Elihu  and  Jemima  were  William  (deceased),  bom 
Aug.  1,  1819;  Prudence  A.  (Mrs.  Capt.  P.  T.  Brown, 
dec'd),  l)orn  ^^Iny  19,  1821;  Emcliuc  (deceased),  born 
June  16,  1823;  Elihu,  born  April  13,  182.'> ;  Levi, 


'  Eljonc/.er  was  a  gionJeon  of  Sanmol  nnd  Sariili  Flsl),  .'\nil  ;i  eon  of 
(  Mpt.  .Idtiii  iiiul  Lni  ietin  Fiitli.  Lyclia  (hie  wife)  \v;is  a  gmndiluugli- 
tcrof  Mufcs  nnil  Murtlia  Fi»li,  tiiul  u  daughter  of  Ciipt.  Joimtlinii  and 
Ali'gQil  fish,  all  boriiiu  GioUm,  CoriD. 
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boru  June  ],  1S30;  Sarah  (Mr.s.  Andrew  G.  Dicken- 
son, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  born  jMay  20,  1833;  Hiram 
(deoeasol  i,  Lorn  Nov.  27,  IK'iO.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  Eliza  II.  Uoath,  April  30,  1S50.  She 
died  Nov.  I,  1S74. 

Capt.  Spiccr  still  resides  in  his  home  at  Noank,  with 
his  >on  Levi  and  family.  Capt.  Sjiicer  is  a  reserved 
and  quiet  man,  of  strong  opinions  and  positive  char- 
acter, of  warm  friendshi])s,  careful  and  considerate  in 
all  his  dealing:*,  and  successful  financially. 

He  was  appninted  by  the  United  States  government 
for  several  years  as  tide-waiter  of  the  Mystic  Eiver; 
represented  (  iroton  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  and  in  each  position  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  townsmen.  Democratic 
in  politics,  he  has  never  swerved  I'roin  the  principles 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  For  many  years  he  lias  been  a 
valued  niember  of  the  Baptist  Churcli. 

At  his  advanced  age  he  now  can  look  back  over  a 
long  and  useful  life  with  pleasurable  emotions  and  a 
just  pride  in  seeing  his  descendants  occupying  honor- 
able and  representative  positions  in  society. 

Capt.  John  G.  Spicer,  son  of  James  and  Lyilia 
(Pride)  Spiccr,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Groton  now 
Ledyard,  Nov.  2i.'.,  The  first  American  Spiccr 

of  this  line  was  John,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  Virginia,  and  removed  froni  there  to  Groton,  Conn. 
He  was  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
Jfihn'  bad  three  sons — John-,  Cyrus,  and  Abel — and 
several  daughters.  He  married  Abby  Allen,  was  a 
tanner  and  currier,  and  died  aged  forty -seven.  John'' 
was  a  farmer  and  carjienter;  married  Nancy  Parks, 
and  had  one  son,  James,  and  four  daughters,  Mary, 
Hannah,  Clara,  and  Eunice.  All  married  save  Mary, 
who  livei]  to  the  age  of  ninety-tAvo  years.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  widow  drew  a  pension 
for  his  services.  He  died  aged  about  sixty-seven. 
James  S|>icer  .was  born  Nov.  30,  1770.  He  married 
Lydia  Pride  ;  she  was  born  Jan.  2,  1778.  His  second 
wife  was  Eunice  Pride,  born  Dec.  18,  1775.  Their 
children  of  Lydia  were  William,  John  G.,  Herbert  P., 
Lydia  M.,  and  Mary;  those  of  Eunice  were  Abigail, 
Sarah,  James,  and  Charles.  James,  Sr.,  was  a  car- 
penter and  farmer,  lie  was  an  industrious,  frugal 
man,  and  died  in  Preston,  Conn.,  whither  he  moved 
about  1812,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  April  2,  1867.  Lydia,  his  first  wife,  died 
Jan.  3,  1812  ;  Eunice  died  May  2"),  18G7. 

John  G.  married  Clarisso,  daughter  of  William 
Kinihall,  18  -.  Slie  was  born  Sept.  14,  ISO.').  Their 
children  are  John  0.,  Harriet  A.  (Mrs.  Lucius  Bald- 
win), Bnsan  (Mrs.  Noyes  B.  Meech),  Damaris  (Mrs. 
William  A.  Bedant,  of  Preston),  Williaui,  and  Everett. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  Capt.  S|.icer  went  before 
the  mast  on  tlie  sea;  in  two  years'  time  became  cap- 
tain of  l)rig  "Ann  Maria,"  in  the  West  Indian  trade. 
After  two  year.s  spent  in  her  he  bought  a  half-interest 
in  -loop  "Eliza  Allen,"  in  coasting  and  Panama 
trade.   In  about  a  year  he  took  command  of  schooner 


■  "  Planter,''  remaining  in  her  three  years.  He  then 
:  commanded,  with  one-half  ownership,  the  schooner 
i  "  Chesapeake."  She  was  lost  on  the  first  trip  on  the 
;  Henry  Banks,  Abico.    The  same  year  he  took  cora- 

j  mand  of  schooner  "Andrew  Jackson,"  with  one-half 
I  interest,  sailing  to  New  Orleans,  West  India,  and 
Spanish  Main.    He  remained  in  her  about  eighteen 
;  months,  and  since  then  has  been  a  farmer.    He  is  a 

■  Republican,  but  has  never  obtruded  himself  in  poli- 
j  ties,  never  sought  official  position  ;  is  a  good  citizen 
I  and  stroug  friend,  and  is  prized  by  his  circle  of  friends 
I  for  his  many  good  qualities  and  sterling  worth. 

Capt.  William  Clift.— William  Clift,  the  first  of 
,  the  family  who  came  to  America,  was  put  ashore  in 
:  the  harbor  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  when  but  seven  years  of 
;  age.  Tradition  reports  through  Pero,  an  old  negro  scr- 
'  vant,  who  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-one,  and  wdio  knew 
\  the  first  generation,  that  William  "  was  sent  from 
^  England  by  interested  parties,  because  he  was  heir  to 
I  a  large  estate  which  they  would  inherit  in  case  of  his 
I  death."  He  married  Lydia  AVills,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him  than  that  he  had  several  chil- 
dren and  was  a  resident  of  I\Iarshfield. 

Capt.  William  Clift  is  his  descendant  in  the  fifth 
!  generation,  and  is  son  of  Ni.thaniel  Clift  and  Eunice 
:  Denison,  who  were  married  Aug.  5,  1801.  Nathaniel 
spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  trading- voyages 
\  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  and  rose  to  tbe 
'  rank  of  commander.  He  finidly  settled  in  Mystic 
j  Bridge  (Stonington ),  engaged  somewhat  in  trade,  and 
i  became  the  popular  jjroprietor  of  a  public-house  near 
;  the  present  "  Uoxie  House." 

'  Capt.  William  was  born  in  Mystic  Bridge  (Ston- 
i  ington),  Conn.,  April  20,  ISO-x  He  was  educated 
I  at  the  common  schools  of  Mystic  Bridge,  supple- 
i  mented  by  two  terms'  attendance  at  the  private 
j  school  of  Sheffield  &  Kirby,  at  Stonington  Borough. 
I  He  commenced  active  life  by  teaching  school  two 

years  in  his  native  town,  and  then  for  three  years  held 
I  a  position  as  cierk  in  the  store  of  Gilbert  Denison,  at 
j  the  head  of  Mystic  River.  His  health,  from  his 
I  sedentary  life,  was  not  good,  and  when  twenty-three 

years  old  he  went  to  sea  in  a  fishing-smack  to  im- 
;  prove  it.    In  three  years'  time  he  had  regained  his 

original  strength,  and  then,  with  eleven  others,  formed 

a  joint-stock  eomp.any.  bought  the  sloop  "  Mont- 
I  gomery,"  altered  her  to  a  schooner,  and  Avent  on  a 
\  scaling- voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia.  She 

sailed  from  Mv  Stic,  Aug.  18,  1831,  and  was  the  first 
;  vessel  that  sailed  from  Mystic  in  this  business.  Jlr. 

Clift  sailed  as  a  conjmon  sailor,  yet  he  appears  to 

have  had  the  whole  management  of  affairs.  The  en- 
:  terprise  and  voyage  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Clift  im- 
^  mediately  started  on  another  voyage,  this  time  as 
\  "master"  id  schooner  "Mary  Jane."  This  was  also 
I  a  successful  voyage,  paying  the  owners  a  dividend  of 
j  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  per  cent,  net  profits  in 
;  twenty  months.  These  two  voyages  were  very  labo- 
'  rious,  replete  with  hard.ships  and  vicissitudes,  and 
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Capt.  Clift  endured  great  physical  discomfort  and 
dangers,  being  on  one  rock  seventy-three  days  and 
nights,  and  on  another  forty-six  days  and  nights.  On  j 
his  first  voyage  in  the  "  Mary  Jane"  Capt.  Clift  was 
selected  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  convey 
two  missionaries,  Revs.  Armes  and  Cowan,  to  Terra 
del  Fuego.    Knowing  their  lives  to  be  not  worth  any- 
thing in  the  Lands  of  the  people  of  that  land,  as  they 
were  cannibals,  Capt.  Clift  prevailed  on  them  to 
change  their  destination  and  conveyed  them  to  Pata- 
gonia.   The  unprecedented  success  of  these  voyages 
gave  Capt.  Clift  great  reputation  as  an  able  navigator, 
and  he  was  invited  to  take  command  of  expdoring  ex- 
peditions untrammeled  by  orders,  and  could  liave  ac- 
cepted very  high  marine  positions.    But  his  sagacity 
and  carefulness  caused  him  to  decline  all  these  bril- 
liant offers,  and,  knowing  that  his  was  a  commercial  ; 
mind,  he  bought  th-e  schooner  "  Hudson,"  and  cod-  \ 
tinued  as  master  during  the  remainder  of  his  nineteen  \ 
years  of  seafaring  life,  the  first  five  years  of  which  : 
were  spent  "before  the  mast."    He  never  sailed  for  : 
wages,  but  always  for  a  share.  His  business  capacity,  \ 
shrewdness,  and  ability  were  rewarded  by  very  hand-  j 
some  financial  results.    When  he  retired  from  the  | 
sea  he  owned  a  part  of  a  number  of  vessels,  and  be-  | 
came  their  New  York  agent,  spending  the  most  of  ; 
his  time  in  that  city  for  fifteen  years,  taking  care  of  ^ 
the  vessels  and  managing  their  business.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  was  extensively  engaged  with  Nathan  G.  ; 
Fish  and  others  in  ship-building  at  Mystic,  and  him- 
self purchased  all  the  material  demanded  in  ^iew  ^ 
York.  In  I860  he  retired  from  active  hosiness.  Every  ! 
vessel  that  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was  sue-  \ 
cessful,  never  failing  to  declare  a  dividend.    He  was  ' 
a  man  of  careful  system,  and  for  many  years  no  policy 
of  insurance  was  carried  on  his  vessels,  and  not  a  dol- 
lar was  lost.    One  of  his  peremptory  rules  on  ship- 
board was  that  no  one,  sailor,  officer,  or  passenger,  ^ 
should  swear,  play  cards,  or  drink  liquor. 

Capt.  Clift  was  chosen  director  in  "Mystic  River 
Bank,"  Aug.  1, 1854,  and  has  been  in  the  board  since.  ; 
He  was  elected  its  president  Aug.  '2-i,  1870,  and  held  ; 
the  office  until  June  7,  1881,  when  he  resigned  it  on 
account  of  his  failing  health.    When  the  Groton 
Savings-Bank  was  organized,  July  3,  1854,  he  was 
elected  vice-president;  elected  its  president,  Sept.  0, 
1870,  and  held  that  position  until  July  27, 187.3,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election,  but  accepted  that  of  vice-  , 
president,  which  office  he  still  holds.    He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Elm  Grove  Cemetery  Association  from  j 
April  16,  1866,  to  April  11,  1881.  " 

He  never  hold  any  political  office,  although  doing 
much  as  a  private  citizen  to  help  his  party,  which  in  • 
early  life  was  Whig,  and  since  1856  Republican.  In 
religious  matters  he  has  been  very  active  for  the  ' 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  using  his  money  very  lib- 
erally and  freely  in  building  up  not  only  the  Union  ! 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  has  been  for  years  an  es-  j 
teemed  member,  but  all  good  enterprises.    He  is 


always  giviug,  and  lavishly,  to  charitable  societies, 
educational  projects,  and  all  good  objects,  and  is  par- 
ticularly generous  to  the  poor. 

Capt.  Clift  married,  June  18,  1833,  Bridget,  daugh- 
ter of  Sands  Fish,  of  Groton.  They  had  two  children, 
Mary  H.  (Mrs.  Edward  Y.  Foote)  and  Hannah  F., 
both  of  whom  are  living.  Their  mother  died  Sept. 
17,  1845.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Burrows,  of  Middletown,  Sept.  IG,  1846.  She 
died  Jan.  10,  1865. 

In  the  fullness  of  years,  honored  by  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  better  part  of  the  community,  Capt. 
Clift  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
worthily  and  honorably  passed  a  useful  and  laborious 
career,  and  that  his  memory  will  be  forever  a  sweet 
remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Hon.  Nathan  G.  Fish. — The  Fish  family  can  claim 
a  very  early  Saxon  existence.  The  original  name, 
traced  in  the  rolls  of  German  nobility,  is  Fisch,  and 
runs  back  to  a  remote  era.  At  a  time  not  definitely 
ascertained  a  branch  of  the  family  removed  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  this  English  line  three  brothers,  it  ap- 
pears, cnagrated  to  Massachusetts  in  the  early  colo- 
nization of  the  country.  Their  names  were  Nathaniel, 
John,  and  Jonathan.  They  first  settled  in  Lynn,  but 
in  1637  they  went  to  Sandwich,  Cape  Cod.  Here,  it 
is  said,  Nathaniel  located  permanently.  Jonathan 
finally  joined  the  settlers  of  Newtown,  L.  I.  J(ilin, 
with  his  wife  and  at  least  three  children,  came  to 
Groton,  Conn.  At  least  a  John  Fish,  wife  and  chil- 
dren, were  living  here  in  1665,  among  the  first  settlers. 
He  is  the  first-known  ancestor  of  the  Fish  family  of 
Groton.  His  children  were  Johji,  Jonathan,  and 
Samuel.  This  Samuel  (born  1656  or  '57,  died  Feb. 
27,  1733)  had  numerous  children,  among  them  Na- 
than^ (horn  16'J9,  died  July  13,  1732).  His  name  ap- 
pears in  New  London  records  in  1704,  the  year  prior 
to  incorporation  of  town  of  Groton.  On  organization 
of  Groton  he  became  second  townsman,  and  was  re- 
elected many  years.  He  was  captain  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  By  his  first  wife,  Abigail  Havens, 
he  had  one  son,  Nathan"  (born  Sept.  11,  1727,  died 
Oct.  22,  1822).  By  a  second  marriage  he  had  other 
children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
(now  First  Congregational)  Church  of  Groton,  Rev. 
F.  Denison  says,  "I  infer  that  Abigail,  the  first  wife, 
was  inclined  to  the  faith  of  the  Friends,  as  her  mother, 
Mercy  Havens,  on  Shelter  Island,  was  a  decided  dis- 
ciple of  that  school,  and  a  most  estimable  woman." 
Nathan^  married  twice,— first,  Catharine  Nilcs;  sec- 
ond, Catharine  Helme.  He  had  four  children  by  the 
first  wife  and  ten  by  his  second.  He  was  but  five  days 
old  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  not  five  years  old 
when  his  fiUher  died.  His  grandmother,  Mercy  Ha- 
vens, took  him  home  to  Shelter  Island  and  kept  him 
seven  years,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  famous  school 
of  "  Master  Niles,"  in  Groton.  He  inherited  a  hand- 
some estate.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  fond  of  home  and 
social  life,  but  disinclined  to  public  life  and  political 
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preferment.  He  was  tinctured  with  the  principles  of  | 
the  Fiiends,  yet  often  invited  clerf^ymeti  to  hold  meet-  j 
ings  in  his  house,  and  joined  the  First  Baptist  Society  | 
of  Groton,  July  2'>,  17^)5.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-five,  j 
and  wore  the  old-f;ishioned  dress  of  the  last  century, — 
short  clothes,  long  vest,  kiiee  and  shoe-buckles,  flow-  i 
ing  hair,  and  hroad-brimnuMl  hat.  Sands  Fish,  son  of  \ 
Nathan  and  Catharine  (Helaie)  Fish,  was  born  in  ; 
Groton,  July  1,  17G1,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1838.  He  | 
marrii-d  Bridget,  daughter  of  Deacon  Benadam  and  j 
Bridget  (Palmer)  Gallup,  June  17,  17SD.  They  had  ] 
eight  children,  of  whom  Nathan  G.  was  seventh.  In-  • 
heriting  a  portion  of  the  ]>aternal  acres,  industrious  ; 
and  frugal,  Deacon  Sands  acfjiiired  as  a  fanner  suffi-  i 
cient  property  for  his  not  extravagant  needs  and  the 
just  demands  of  charity;  he  was  therewith  content,  i 
Caring  nothing  for  public  or  political  preferment,  lie  ! 
moved  chiefly,  and  always  wisely,  in  religious  circles.  ! 
A  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Grotou  | 
from  1787,  he  for  many  years  was  deacon,  discharging  | 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  until  his  death,  at 
the  ri[)e  old  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  was  honored  : 
with  the  esteem  of  the  whole  community. 

Nathan  Gallup  Fish  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  | 
Sept.  7,  1804,  received  an  extremely  good  common-  \ 
school  education,  su])p]emented  by  some  time  in  at-  ; 
tendance  at  Plainticld  Academy.  His  early  life  was 
])assed  nntil  eighteen  on  the  Fish  homestead,  and  after 
teaching  scliool  some  time  on  Long  Island  he  went  to 
sea,  and  for  about  twenty  years  led  a  seafiiring  life,  the  | 
most  of  the  time  being  master,  and  made  numerous  | 
voyages  to  Southern  ports,  West  Indies,  Jlexico,  and  ; 
Soutli  America.  He  was  very  successful,  and  on  re-  ' 
tiring  from  the  sea  was  owner  in  a  number  of  vessels,  i 
and  became  tlieir  agent  in  New  York.  In  com[iany  j 
with  Capt,  William'  Clif^,  B.  F.  Hoxie,  and  W.  E.  i 
Maxson,  he  started  a  ship-yard  at  "Old  Field,"  ^ 
Mystic  River,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business.  \ 
About  1860,  Messrs.  Hoxie  and  Clift  retired,  and  Mr.  | 
Fish  and  Mr.  Maxson  carried  on  the  yard,  building  a  | 
large  lleet  of  ships,  steamurs,  etc.,  among  them  the  | 
ironclad  steamer  "Galena"  and  gnnboat  "  Yicks-  ' 
burg."  i 

He  was  of  positive  nature  and  a  loader  in  the 
community.    Every  position  he  held  lie  filled  witli  ; 
dignity,  ability,  and  fidelity,  and  was  immensely  | 
popular.    He  was  a  Whig  and  Eepublican.    Rcpre-  | 
sented  Groton  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1840,  '50,  i 
'57,  served  as  State  senator  three  consecutive  terms,  | 
1851-53,  was  elected  judge  of  j>robat.e  in  1854,  and 
was  railroad  commissioner  of  Connecticut.    TheGro-  ; 
ton  Bank  was  incor]->orated  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Fish  was 
chosen  president.    At  the  organization  of  the  Mystic 
River  Bank,  in  1851,  he  was  cho.seu  second  director,  \ 
and  from  Aug.  7,  ISGO,  until  his  death  was  its  presi-  ; 
dent.    The  bank  became  the  Mystic  River  National  ; 
Bank,  Dec.  5,  I'^i'A. 

He  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  social,  and  en-  ; 
joyed  the  esteem  of  a  very  large  range  of  acquaint-  ^ 


auces.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  served 
faithfully  and  acceptably  as  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  his  life  was  always  consistent  with  his 
professions.  He  favored  all  things  tending  to  im- 
provement, education,  and  Christian  progress,  and 
gave  them  substantial  aid.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mystic  Academy,  and  president  of  the 
board  during  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Fish  married  Emeline  F.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  0.  Miner,  of  Centre  Groton,  Jan.  9,  1833. 
They  had  seven  children, — Susan  L.,  Ellen  M.  (de- 
ceased), Simeon  G.  (married  Eliza  Eldredge,  and  has 
two  children),  John  0.  (married  Frances  Eldredge, 
and  has  two  children),  Horace  W.  (married  Anna 
Potter,  and  has  two  children),  Phebe  M.  (married 
Robert  P.  Wilbur,  and  has  two  children),  Rc>swell  W. 
(married  Isabel  Park,  and  has  one  child).  Mrs.  Fish 
died  in  Groton,  Jan.  *J,  1871.  Mr.  Fish  died  Aug.  1, 
1870. 

Mr.  Fish  was  known  as  an  honest  man,  faithful 
to  every  trust  in  an  age  when  political  corruption, 
bribery,  and  "rings'  for  ill-gotten  gain  seemed  to  be 
more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  never  was  his  in- 
tegrity doubted,  or  his  gentlemanly.  Christian  char- 
acter deemed  aught  than  consistent.  He  leaves  his 
children  what  is  better  than  worldly  goods, —  the 
legacy,  far  more  precious,  of  a  good  name  and  a  long 
life  of  good  deeds. 

John  Palmer,  son  of  Deacon  John  Palmer,  was 
born  Jidy  16, 1818 ;  learned  the  trade  of  ship-building 
with  his  father:  was  all  his  life  connected  with  the 
Noank  shijj-yard  with  his  father,  and  in  partner- 
ship with  Robert,  his  brother.  He  was  converted 
when  but  fourtcoi  years  of  age,  and  joined  the 
same  year  (1832)  the  Old  Fort  Hill  Baptist  Church, 
under  the  ministry  of  Elder  Eoswcll  Burrows,  and 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  in  act,  word,  and 
deed  an  active  and  unusually  earnest  Christian  worker. 
He  was  a  constituent  member  of  the  Noank  Baptist 
Church.  His  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  prosperity 
of  Zion.  His  church  was  his  delight;  her  member- 
ship the  excellent  of  the  earth  in  his  estimation. 
He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Dolly  (Fish) 
Baker,  Jan.  1,  1S40.  Of  their  seven  children,  three 
sons — John,  Charles  R.,  and  "William — are  now  living. 
His  death  occurred,  after  an  illness  of  seven  years, 
Sept.  30,  1876. 

As  a  husband  he  was  afteetionate,  firithful,  and 
thoughtful,  endearing  himself  to  his  beloved  wife  by 
all  those  worthy  qualities  and  little  attentions  which 
bespeak  tenderness,  appreciation,  and  interest.  Oae 
of  his  marked  traits  of  character  was  unselfishness. 

Thoughtful  of  all  around  him,  forgetful  only  of 
himself,  it  might  truly  be  affirmed  he  lived  not  for 
himself  but  for  others;  generous  to  a  fault,  fond  of 
his  home,  true  to  his  friends,  given  to  hospitality,  he 
lives  tit-day  in  a  thousand  hearts. 

As  a  father  he  was  generous,  indulgent,  cheerful, 
and  patient,  and  the  three  sous  who  survive  him — 
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John,  Chivrles,  and  William — can  never  refer  to  an 
impatient  or  unkind  word  from  this  best  of  earthly 
fathers ;  but  year  by  year,  as  the  grass  springs  upward 
and  the  flowers  bloom  over  his  grave,  they  can  repair 
to  that  hallowed  spot  and  say,  "  Here  lies  our  father, 
companion,  and-friend." 

During  an  illness  of  seven  years  he  found  in  an  af- 
fectionate and  loving  wife  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
so  indispensable  to  his  comfort,  and  a  full  repayment 
of  the  wealth  of  affection  he  had  lavished  upon  her, 
and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  ber  skill  and  watchfulness 
that  he  lingered  so  long  among  us. 

As  a  brother  be  was  both  respected  and  loved  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  each  in  their  degree 
sought  to  comfort  him  in  his  last  days. 

A  life-long  and  unbroken  attachment  existed  be- 
tween the  deceased  and  his  brother,  Deacon  Eobert 
Palmer,  of  the  most  intimate  and  spiritual  nature, 
dating  from  their  earliest  home  associations.  Theirs 
was  a  truly  Christian  home.  "With  but  six  years'  dif- 
ference in  ages,  reading  from  the  same  Bible,  bending 
at  the  same  altar,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  love  of  more 
than  ordinary  cohesion  should  bind  them  together. 
Not  much  less,  however,  was  the  love  given  to  him 
by  all  who  knew  him ;  even  the  children  Avere  attracted 
by  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  Ins  nature,  and 
mourned  his  loss  as  much  as  those  of  maturer  y^rars. 

The  day  of  his  funeral  was  like  a  Sabbath  in  its 
solemn  stillness.  Work  seemed  suspended,  the  flags 
on  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  the 
whole  village,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  gathered 
in  the  house  of  God  before  the  body  rested  there. 

Eobert  Palmer,  son  of  Deacon  John  and  Abby 
(Fish)  Palmer,  was  born  at  Xoank,  Conn.,  May  6, 
1825,  and  is  consequently  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

His  great-grandfather,  Elihu  Palmer',  was  a  native 
of  Xew  London  County,  and  a  resident  of  Ledyard 
in  early  life.  He  had  children, — Elihu'-,  Prudence 
(who  married  Levi  Spiccr),  and  Lucy  (who  married 
Francis  Clark,  of  Greenport,  L.  I.).  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbors.  Elihu-  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  William 
and  Sarah  (Deni.son)  Latham,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
while  quite  young.  They  bad  one  child,  John.  Mrs. 
Palmer  married  for  her  second  hu.sband  Benjamin 
Ashby.  They  had  children, — ^[oses,  Benjamin,  La- 
tham, AVilliam,  and  Nancy,  all  now  living  but  Moses. 
Benjamin  married  Hannah  Fish,  who  is  now  living 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Nancy  married  Aaron  Main, 
of  Ledyard. 

John  Palmer  was  born  in  Noank,  town  of  Groton, 
Conn.,  June  11,  1787.  He  had  common-school  ad- 
vantages for  education,  and  engaged  in  fishing  for 
several  years,  but  early  learned  the  trade  of  boat  and 
ship-building;  commenced  to  work  at  it  at  Noank, 
and  pursued  it  until  he  retired,  an  old  man.  He 
married  Abby,  daughter  of  John  Fish,  of  Groton, 
Oct.  19,  1809,  and  after  her  death  Asenath  Whittle- 
sey, March  22,  1859.    His  children  were  Prudence 


:  (deceased),  Abby  (deceased),  Elihu  (deceased),  Lucy 
;  (married,  first,  Capt.  William  A.  Wilbur,  of  Xoank, 
second,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wilbur,  of  Mystic),  Abby 
(^frs.  James  A.  Latham,  deceased),  Maiy  (Mrs.  T.  J. 
;  Sawyer),  Caroline  (Mrs.  P.  Chipman,  deceased),  .John 
'  (deceased),  Lydia  (Mrs.  John  D.  Latham,  deceased), 
Robert,  M'illiam  (deceased),  and  Eoswell  (deceased). 
':     Mr.  Palmer  continued  his  business  in  a  small  way 
;  until  about  183:^,  when  he  entered  into  partnership 
:  \\  ith  James  A.  Latham.  Tliey  enlarged  and  extended 
\  the  business  somewhat,  sometimes  employing  help 
i  and  sometimes  not.    Near  1S3(.>  they  commenced 
\  building  fishing-smacks.    Their  reputation  for  good 
work  extended,  and  the  business  gradually  but  stead- 
ily increased.    About  1845,  Mr.  Palmer  retired  from 
:  active  labor,  and  Mr.  Latham  not  long  afterwards 
'  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother,  John  D., 
1  consequently  Mr.  Palmer's  two  sons,  John  and  Robert, 
;  became  successors  to  their  father,  who  died  July  16, 
I  1859,  aged  seventy-two. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  man  of  industry,  perseverance, 
;  and  activity  in  every  direction,  Whig  and  Republican 
i  in  politics,  and  outspoken  and  pronounced  for  his  prin- 
i  ciples.  He  was  a  con.sistent  and  faithful  Christian,  a 
\  deacon  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
'  very  active  in  all  religious  or  church  matters,  holding 
i  many  meetings  in  the  absence  of  a  pastor,  and  al- 
^  though  of  stern  and  unyielding  manners  where  prin- 
ciple or  integrity  was  at  stake,  was  actuated  by  the 
broadest  Christian  charity.  He  was  liberal  almost 
^  to  a  fault  in  every  case  of  distress  or  need  coming  to 
'  his  notice.  In  connection  with  his  deep  piety,  he 
I  had  great  Scriptural  knowledge,  was  a  wise  and  dis- 
I  creet  counselor,  a  pillar  in  the  church,  to  whom  the 
\  Noank  Baptist  Church  is  more  indebted  than  any 
:  other  person  for  its  existence  and  strength.  His 
loving.  Christian  influence  made  itself  felt  not  only 
!  in  the  early  develo])ment  of  religion  in  his  children, 
i  but  through  the  entire  community,  doing  good  to 
\  many,  and  manifesting  itself  a  power  which  yet 
;  shows  a  potent  influence. 

Roliert  Palmer  had  a  common-school  education. 
At  an  early  age,  say  twelve  years,  he  went  on  the 
1  water  as  a  sailor  during  summer  months,  and  cou- 
I  tinned  there  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  he  went  to 
'  Stonington,  to  work  with  Stiles  West  at  boat-buihling. 
I  After  remaining  there  twoyears,  he  worked  for  Charles 
:  p.  Williams  on  a  ship  that  he  was  building,  but  his 
;  father  being  in  need  of  his  services  in  his  ship-yard 
I  at  Noank,  he  soon  went  there  and  entered  into  active 
'  business,  which  he  has  ever  since  continued.  On  the 
I  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Latham,  .lohnand  Robert  entered 
I  into  partnership.  In  October,  1>^V>,  Robert  married 
'  Harriet,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenczer  and  Grace 
\  (Galluj))  Rogers.  Their  cliildrcn  are  Robert  (died  in 
\  infancy),  Harriet  (died  at  three  years),  Jane  (Mrs. 
I  Simeon  W.  Ashby),  Harriet  (Mrs.  Harry  Kna]>p,  of 
New  York),  Robert,  Jr.  (married  Libbic  Murphy, 
'  of  Noank),  Jessie  (died  at  five  years).    The  brothers 
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contiflueJ  in  business  at  the  upper  ship-yard  till  about 
1855,  when  Robert,  in  company  with  his  cousin,  D;iniel 
E.  Clark,  of  East  Marion,  purchased  tiie  lower  ship- 
yard. ]\lr.  Clark,  after  two  or  three  years,  sold  his 
interest  to  John  and  Robert,  who  continued  work  in 
both  yards  until  the  partnership  was  closed  by  the 
death  of  John,  in  1S76.  In  18(!0  the  brother.s  put 
a  set  of  marine  railways  (then  the  largest  between 
New  York  and  Boston)  into  the  upjier  yard,  and  busi- 
ness came  in  ra])idly.  During  the  war  they  had  a 
A  ery  larire  amount  of  work  to  do,  rebuilding,  among 
others,  two  ships  for  Baltimore  parties.  In  1879, 
Robert  purchased  the  interest  of  his  deceased  brother, 
and  put  in  the  gigantic  steam  marine  railways  now 
in  use.  These  are  jirobably  the  largest  in  the  world. 
We  give  their  dimensions;  Length  of  ground-ways, 
G58  feet;  timV>er  of  ground-ways,  12  by  18  inches; 
length  of  cradle,  265  feel;  depth  of  water  (high 
water)  with  cradle  lowered,  12'.  feet  at  bow;  length 
of  chain,  450  feet;  diameter  of  chain,  2 J  inches; 
length  of  link,  17  inches;  weight  of  chain,  27,280 
pounds;  incline,  one-half  inch  to  the  foot;  number 
of  iron  rollers  under  the  cradle,  475;  diameter  of 
rollers,  5  inches;  weight  of  rollers,  29,093  pounds. 
A  75-lior.>e-power  engine  is  used  in  the  hauling.  This 
is  snpjilied  with  power  by  two  return  flue  steam- 
boilers  IS  feet  long  and  36  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie 
engine  is  geared  to  make  one  hundred  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  moves  the  cradle  three  feet.  The  ma- 
chinery was  made  by  C.  H.  Delamater,  New  York. 
The  construction  and  erection  of  machinery  was  super- 
intended by  Erastus  W.  Smith,  su])erintcnding  engi- 
neer of  the  ■' Providence  and  Stoniugton  Steamshij) 
Company.''  No  marine-ways  in  New  Y'ork  or  Boston 
can  compare  with  these.  The  first  vessel  placed  on 
them  was  the  steamer  "  Narragansett,"  of  the  Stou- 
ington  line,  rebuilt  in  the  winter  of  1879-80,  after  her 
collision  with  the  "  Stonington."  June,  1880,  she 
was  taken  out  and  rebuilt  again. 

Slie  was  completed  and  launched  tlie  last  day  of 
August,  1880. 

Since  September,  1880,  Robert  Palmer,  Jr.,  and 
Simeon  W.  .ishby  have  each  owned  a  (juarter-intcrest 
in  the  yard,  and  the  firm  is  "  Robert  Palmer  &  Sons." 
Their  yard  is  one  of  the  most  active  business  centres 
of  New  Loudon  County,  employing  now  (August, 
1881)  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The 
largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the  State  is  now  in  process 
of  construction  here.  It  is  the  new  "  Rhode  Island" 
steamer,  which  will  take  the  place  in  the  Providence 
and  Stonington  Steamship  Company's  line  of  the 
lost  "  Rhode  Island."  It  is  345  feet  long,  4G  feet 
beam,  .'-.2  feet  wide  over  guards,  15.1  feet  deep  in  lowest 
place.  Robert  Palmer  &  Sons  enjoy  u,  high  repu- 
tation as  workmen,  and  have  most  of  the  ship-build- 
ing and  reiuiiring  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Rail- 
road. They  also  number  among  their  large  patrons 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Transfer  Company, 
John  IT.  Starin,  and  many  other  large  companies. 


Robert  Palmer  is  a  man  of  influence  in  his  town 
I  and  church,  and  throughout  a  business  acquaintauce 

reaching  along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard.  Repub- 
j  lican  in  politics,  he  was  sent  to  represent  bis  town  in 
■  the  State  Legislatures  of  1858  and  1869.  He  was  an 
;  early  member  of  the  Noank  Baptist  Church,  and 
;  for  thirty  yeare  has  been  a  deacon.  He  has  a  kindly, 
;  affectionate  nature,  and  cherishes  home  and  friends 
i  dearly.  He  has  a  winning  personal  magnetism  which 
;  makes  him  many  friends.  To  these  be  is  loyal,  and 
I  he  enjoys  to  an  unusual  degree  the  marked  confidence 
I  of  til e  better  portion  of  society  and  leading  business 
1  men.  He  is  generous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  even 
J  beyond  his  ability,  in  contributftig  to  religious  and 
;  charitable  objects,  and  no  case  of  deserving  need  or 
\  suffering  ever  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  him.  He  is 
!  not  only  a  prominent  and  leading  business  man,  but, 

higher  yet,  a  consistent  Christian,  whose  active  zeal 
I  has  done  much  for  the  churcli  and  society  of  his 
I  locality. 

;     Hon.  Noyes  Barber. — Noyes  Barber  was  a  de- 
scendant  of  Thomas  Barber,  who  came  to  Bcston  in 
I  the  ship  "Christian"  in  the  year  1635.    Stiles'  "His- 
i  tory  of  Windsor"  says  that  Thomas  Barber  came  to 
\  that  town  in  the  same  year  in  company  with  Stiles, 
\  and  was  made  a  fi-eeman  in.  1645 ;  was  a  sergeant  in 
\  the  Pequot  fight,  and  was  mentioned  by  Capt.  Mason 
I  in  his  "  Brief  History  of  the  Pecjuot  War."  Thomas 
:  Barber  had  six  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  John 
i  Barber,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Springfield  col- 
;  ony,  Mass.    His  son  Thomas  had  a  son  Jonathan, 
I  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age  entered  Yale  College, 
and  in  the  year  1726  graduated  from  that  institution 
and  entered  the  gospel  ministry.    When  Whitefield 
came  to  this  country  he  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber 
\  became  fast  friends,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their 
j  intimacy  Mr.  Barber  accompanied  Mr.  Whitefield  to 
I  Georgia,  and  had  charge  of  his  orphan  asylum  for 
\  seven  yenrs.    At  the  e.x]iiration  of  that  period  of  labor 
I  he  came  North,  and  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
\  tioual  Church  at  Oyster  Pond,  Long  Island,  fur  ten 
years,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1758  was  installed  pastor 
:  of  the  church  iu  Groton,  Conn.    Here  he  twice  re- 
;  ceived  visits  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Whitefield,  aJid  from 
a  platform  projected  from  the  upjicr  windows  of  the 
I  minister's  house— which  is  still  standing  at  Centre 
,  Groton — multitudes  listened  to  tlie  eloquence  of  this 
I  wonderful  man.    One  of  bis  sons,  John  Barber,  who 
1  lived  and  died  on  the  spot  where  his  father  had  lived, 
j  was  the  father  of  Noyes  Barber,  his  mother  being 
I  Elizabeth  Denison,  of  Stonington,  a  lineal  descendant 
I  of  Geor^^e  Denison  and  Anne  Boredil,  and  his  grand- 
!  mother  (the  wife  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber)  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Noj'cs,  a  physician  of  Westerly,  K.  I., 
i  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  James  Noyes,  the  fii'st 
1  minister  of  Stonington,  Conn.    Noyes  Barber  was 
I  born  April  28,  1781,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  cn- 
I  tcrcd  the  store  of  William  Eldridge,  at  the  village  of 
Groton,  wdiere  he  served  as  clerk  until  at  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  bought  out  the  proprietor  and  engaged 
himself  in  business,  marrying  the  same  year  Catha- 
rine Bnrdick,  thus  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  of 
manhood,  depending  solely  upon  his  own  energy  and 
skill  and  the  good  will  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
became  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  farmers'  products 
and  dealers  in  farmers'  supplies  on  the  Thames  lliver, 
and  carried  on  besides  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  interested  more  or  less  in  the 
various  ventures  by  sea  common  in  a  maritime  town. 

With  the  pecuniary  prosperity  which  followed  his 
efforts  came  the  approval  and  consideration  of  tiiose 
around  him.  He  was  elected  captain  of  his  company 
in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  was  promoted  from  captain  to  major,  by  which 
title  he  was  known  among  his  neighbors  until  his  death. 
He  was  summoned  to  Stonington  with  the  volujiteer 
troops  on  the  10th  of  August,  1814,  when  an  attack 
was  made  on  that  town, — a  day  on  which  he  was  to 
have  been  married  (a  second  time)  to  Mrs.  Mary  Smitli, 
the  widow  of  Elijah  Smith,  and  daughter  of  Starr 
Chester;  but  the  marriage,  delayed  by  this  event,  was 
consummated  the  next  day.  Being  a  Jeffersonian 
Eepublican,  Mr.  Barber  supported  ilr.  ^Madison's 
administration  and  the  war,  and  while  Commodore 
Decatur  was  blockaded  in  New  London  Harbor  lie 
sometimes  entertained  him  and  his  officers  at  his 
house,  with  other  men  of  prominence  in  the  region 
of  differing  political  views,  and  all  bis  life  addicted 
to  hospitality,  and  his  house  was  open  not  only  to 
men  of  distinction  with  ■whom  he  had  intercourse, 
but  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  were  wont  to  meet 
under  its  roof.  The  Republican  party  of  Jefferson 
was  largely  in  the  ascendant  at  that  time,  and  with 
this  party  Mr.  Barber  heartily  sympathized,  and  every 
position  of  honor  and  trust  within  the  gift,  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  opeu  to  him. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  1821  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  returned  each  successive  election  until  1835,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  which  hac  not  been  equaled 
before  or  since  in  this  State,  except  by  Benjamin 
Talhnadge,  of  Litchfield,  who  served  eighteen  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  Mr.  Barber 
took  his  seat  James  Monroe  was  President,  and 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  John 
Q.  Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  members  of 
Congress.  It  was  a  brilliant  period  in  our  national 
history,  and  though  the  subject  of  this  sketch  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  those  who  moved  the  House 
by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently sought  to  be  useful  to  his  constituents  and  his 
country,  and  was  as  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  cftbrts 
to  serve  his  political  opponents  as  those  who  favored 
his  own  views.  The  records  of  Congress  assure  us  his 
vote  was  always  recorded  in  the  interest  of  economical 
administration  of  the  government,  liberality  to  the 
nation's  benefactors  and  pensioners,  and  in  favor  of 


liberty  for  the  oppressed  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
Mr.  Barber  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
j  of  which  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman, 
and  on  this  committee  he  served  to  the  close  of  his 
congressional  career.  It  was  a  committee  where  much 
hard  and  difficult  work  was  to  be  done,  and  from  all 
that  can  be  learned  two  more  faithful  and  laborious 
;  men  could  not  be  found  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
I  States  than  Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Koyes  Barber.  No 
\  period  in  the  history  of  the  government  has  been  more 
;  often  referred  to  for  economy  in  the  administration  of 
its  finances  and  righteousness  in  the  adjustment  of  its 
i  claims.     A  change  came  over  the  yjolitics  of  our 
:  country,  and  in  1824  the  Electoral  College  failed  to 
i  elect  a  President,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
;  being  required  to  do  it,  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
:  elected  over  his  opponent,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the 
;  old  Jeffersonian  Republican  party  was  disrupted,  the 
Jackson  Democracy  claiming  to  be  the  true  Democ- 
racy ;  but  not  so  thought  Mr.  Barber,  and,  Avith  the 
sounder  and  safer  men  with  whom  he  followed,  he 
was  proscribed  by  the  po]iular  party,  though  returned 
j  to  Congress  by  his  constituents.    As  he  had  done  be- 
:  fore  so  he  continued  to  do, — strive  to  keep  fraudulent 
claimants  from  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  treasury, 
voting  in  favor  of  a  measure  that  for  each  day's  unne- 
cessary absence  of  a  senator,  rei3resentative,  or  dele- 
gate he  shall  forfeit  his  eight  dollars,  and  on  a  motion 
to  adjourn  on  the  22d  of  February,  in  honor  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  voting  adversely  with  a  majority 
:  of  the  House,  because,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
I  of  Georgia,  "  the  most  respectful  tribute  the  House 
could  pay  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Washington  was  a 
due  attention  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties." 
In  the  bitter  contest  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  the 
United  States  Bank  Mr.  Barber  was  on  the  side  of 
the  bank,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  practical  wisdom 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said 
to  one  of  Mr.  Barber's  descendants  that  at  the  time  of 
Jackson's  famous  veto  Webster,  Clay,  and  some  of 
the  more  distinguished  men  of  the  party  thought  it 
would  render  him  unpopular,  but  Mr.  Barber  ;aid, 
"No,  it  won't;  where  he  has  had  one  vote  be  will 
have  two,"  and  events  justified  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.   In  LSSf),  :\Ir.  Barber,  thougli  receiving  more 
votes  than  in  auy  previous  election,  was,  with  his 
party,  returned  to  private  life,  but  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  country  his  interest  did  not 
abate,  and  he  was  sent  regularly  from  his  town  to  the 
Whig  conventions  of  the  State.    At  the  last  one  be- 
fore his  death,  being  unable  to  attend  because  of  im- 
paired health,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  inability  to 
be  present,  and  expressing  a  preference  for  Clay  and 
Davis  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency, concluding  his  letter  with  advice  characteristic 
of  the  man,  "  Be  bold,  have  no  skulking."    Tic  died 
Jan.  3,  1841,  at  his  home  in  Groton,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  various  journals  of  his  own  State  aud 
others  on  his  life  and  character  were  such  as  his  most 
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intimate  friends  know  to  be  only  just  and  true.  The 
National  latcUh/aicer,  of  Washington,  quoting  an 
eulogy  from  the  Xon  York  Counrr  and  Eiiquircr, 
says  of  it,  "And  far  from  being  chargeublc  with  tlie 
usual  exaggeration  of  partial  friendship  in  regard  to 
the  dead,  utters  no  more  than  the  literal  truth  of  one 
of  the  best  men,  in  both  his  public  and  his  private 
character,  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  uiect," 
and  ;vith  the  editors  iha' IiitclUfjoirir,  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  Mr.  Barber  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Tbougli  not  a  communicant,  Mr.  Barber  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  a  stij^porter 
of  tlic  institutions  of  religion,  and  bis  house  was  one 
where  the  ministers  of  the  cljurch  were  cordially  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained.  In  these  da\'s  it 
is  well  to  review  tlie  political  life  of  those  who  rcjire- 
scnted  the  country  in  its  earlier  history,  when  the  old- 
fashioned  writers  of  economy,  integritj',  and  devotion 
to  itij  best  interests  were  not  at  a  discount,  and  may  a 
review  of  the  public  lite  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
prove  u.seful  to  tiiose  who  have  known  of  him,  though 
living  too  late  to  have  known  him  personally. 

Hon.  Elislia  Haley. — Elisha  Haley,  son  of  Caleb 
and  Mary  (Hclmes)  Haley,  was  born  in  Groton,  two 
miles  from  Mystic  Eiver,  Jan.  21,  177G.    He  had  in 
early  life  the  common-school  advantages  of  a  farmer's 
boy,  and  that  was  all  the  schools  of  tlie  land  ever 
gave  him.    He  continued  on  the  farm  with  his  father 
until  his  marriage,  July  24,  1803,  to  Nancy,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Crar\ ,  of  Groton,  and  until  181C,  when  he 
purchased  a  little  piece  of  land,  and  lived  with  his 
brother  iSte])hen,  in  a  house  on  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  Warren  Haley.    There  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1840  or  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Centre  Gro- 
ton, and  made  his  home  there  until  Ins  deatli,  Jan. 
22,1859.    He  was  a  great  student,  and  acquired  much 
more  valuable  practical  knowledge,  than  many  colle- 
giates.    He  was  well  dcvelo))ed  idiysically,  and  had  a  i 
well-balanced  mind.    He  was  stirring  and  active,  a  ; 
leader  in  society  and  iu  politics.    He  knew  no  such  ! 
■word  as  jail.    \Vhenever  he  took  hold  of  a  measure  I 
or  principle  it  was  carried  to  success.    He  was  never  ^ 
a  candidate  for  any  office  and  failed  of  an  election,  \ 
aud  he  was  jHipular  not  only  in  his  own  town,  but  : 
throughout  the  range  of  his  extended  acquaintance  ^ 
He  came  from  good  Democratic  stock,  aud  was  firm 
and  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  those  principles.    He  ; 
was  intrusted  with  various  importaut  positions  in  his  \ 
native  low  n,  represented  it  in  the  General  Assembly  ' 
of  Connecticut  for  several  years,  was  State  senator  \ 
more  than  once,  aud  was  early  elected  member  of  i 
Congress  from  Connecticut.    He  was  always  ready  to  I 
hel])  every  scheme  of  public  improvement.    In  1816-  \ 
IS  was  largely  interested  in  constructing  turnpikes  in  ( 
both  Connecticut  and  IJhode  Island,  and  held  stock  \ 
in  several  of  these  comi>auics  more  or  less  during  his  ^ 
life.    He  was  for  several  years  a  ca].tain  in  the  State  ; 
militia,  and  was  universally  respected  aud  honored  by  ' 


his  townsmen.  He  was  a  representative  farmer,  and 
owned  six  hundred  broad  acres  in  Groton.  Mi-.',, 
Haley  was  born  Nov.  30, 1780,  and  died  Sept.  II,  I860. 
Slie  was  a  cousistent  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
for  many  years.  Their  children  are  Henry  bom 
May  II,  IS04;  Giles,  born  Sept.  24,  1805  (deceased); 
Austin,  born  May  11,  I8I0;  Abby  A.  (Mrs.  William 
F.  Mitchell),  born  May  28,  1814;  aud  Eliza,  bom 
Nov.  13,  1818. 

Henry  has  always  been  a  farmer,  residing  at  Centre 
Grotou  since  1S44;  had  common-school  education 
taught  district  school  several  terms,  and  married,  June 
If),  185.3,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Betsey 
(Haley)  Burrows.  They  have  had  three  clu'ldren,— 
Virginia  (Mrs.  Nelson  Morgan  ;  she  has  one  son, 
John  A.),  Betsey  A.  (Mrs.  Albert  C.  Burrows;  she 
has  two  daughters),  John  B.  (residing  with  his  father; 
he  has  four  daughters).  Mr.  Haley  is  a  quiet,  law- 
abiding  citizen,  never  accepting  any  public  position, 
even  refusing  to  sit  on  a  jury.  He  owns  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and,  like  his  father,  is 
a  strong  Democrat.  As  long  as  the  Democrats  were 
iu  power  the  January  meetings  were  held  at  the  Haley 
residence,  and  it  was  the  regular  place  for  holding 
i  Democratic  caucuses. 

j  John  J.  and  Deacon  A.  L.  Avery.— Capt  James 
I  Avery,  the  first  American  ance>tor  of  the  numerous 
\  Avery  families  of  Groton,  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
England,  in  1C20,  and  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
father,  Christopher,  and  for  a  time  settled  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  where  he  married  Joanna  Greeaslade, 
and  afterwards  moved  to  New  London,  Conu.,  where 
he  was  granted  laud,  Oct.  19,  1650 ;  had  the  fifth  lot 
of  six  acres  on  "  Cape  Ann  Lane,"  aud  settled  there 
in  1651.  In  1G52  and  1653  he  with  others  received 
grants  of  land  in  South  Groton.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  the  community,  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  first  church  organization  in  New  London,  and  was 
assessed  in  1664  on  property  valued  at  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  ]iounds.  In  June,  1668,  with  CaryLa- 
thain,  w;us  apjiointed  by  the  town  to  treat  with  the 
Mohegan  chief  Uncas  and  settle  the  boumlary  line, 
a  very  important  trust;  was  twelve  times  deputy  to 
tiic  Genera]  Court,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  vears  was 
commissioner  (justice),  was  a  noted  Indian-fighter, 
and  was  in  active  service  through  King  Philip's  Avar; 
was  assistant  judge  of  the  County  Court,  wa^  chosen 
townsnum  in  1660,  and  held  the  office  twenty-three 
years.  He  removed  to  re([uonnock  between  1660  and 
1670,  and  died  there  in  1694.  A  part  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  James  Avery,  of  Groton,  a  lineal 
descendant,  was  built  by  him,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously in  possession  of  the  family  for  seven  genera- 
tions.   He  left  several  children. 

James  Avery,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass,, 
Dec.  16,  1646  ;  marr  ied  Deborah,  daughter  of  Edward 
Stallyon,  Feb.  20,  1669;  with  his  wife,  stands  first  on 
church  records  of  Groton,  admitted  profession  not 
given.    They  had  twelve  children.    Mr.  Avery  died 
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Aug.  22,  1728.  James  Avery  (3)  married  Mary  Gris- 
wo]d.  He  was  born  April  20,  1673,  and  had  eight 
children.  The  line  of  descent  continues  through 
John,  his  son,  horn  1700,  married  IMary  Elizabeth 
Morgan ;  Elijah,  baptized  Sept.  15,  1734,  married 
Prudence  Avery,  and  had  three  children, — Caleb, 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Wm.  Eldredge,  and  John  J., 
to  Albert  L. 

John  J.,  born  March  4,  1776,  was  therefore  in  the 
sixth  generation  from  James  (1).  He  was  born  in 
Groton,  Conn.,  as  were  all  his  ancestors  following 
James.  He  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was  modest  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  owned  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  was  one  of  Groton's  leading  farmers, 
and  one  of  the  solid,  substantial  men  of  his  day.  He 
married  Nancy,  daughter  of  James  ]\Iurdoch,  of  Say- 
brook,  in  1794,  and  had  twelve  children, — Maria  M., 
born  Jan.  26,  1796,  died  July  13,  1867;  Elijah,  born 
May  27,  1798,  died  1834 ;  Dean  Loy,  born  Feb.  14, 
1800,  died  April,  1824  ;  George  Anson,  born  Jan.  28, 
1802,  died  May  8,  1850;  Delia  A.  (Mrs.  Samuel  B. 
Wheeler);  Carlton  M.,  born  April  24,  1806;  Court- 
land,  born  Dec.  18,  1807  ;  Erastus,  born  Dec.  8, 1809  ; 
Albert  L.,  born  July  12,  1812  ;  Oscar  F.  and  Amanda 
M.,  boru  May  24,  1813  ;  and  Solon  C,  born  May  27, 
1816,  died  July,  1854.  Mr.  Avery  was  a  Whig  in 
politics.  He  died  Oct.  25, 18 — .  At  this  writing  (June, 
1881)  Carlton,  Amanda,  and  Albert  are  the  surviving 
children. 

Albert  L.  was  born  on  the  place  in  Groton,  near 
the  Thames,  where  F.  Bill  now  resides.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  district  schools  of  Groton,  and 
the  then  highly-celebrated  "Bacon  Academy,"  at 
Colchester.  His  home  was  with  his  father  until  his 
marriage,  March  15,  1837,  toPhebe  Esther,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Charles  Wheeler,  of  North  Stonington. 
She  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Avery  removed 
to  Eastern  Point,  Groton,  and  has  been  resident  there 
since.  Quite  a  marked  contrast  exists  between  the 
state  of  the  Point  then  and  now.  Surely  if  the  man 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor,  why  is  not  Mr. 
Avery  entitled  Lo  the  same  dit^tinction  ?  Here  has 
his  life-work  been  given.  The  best  road  in  Groton 
runs  from  the  Point  to  New  London,  but  when  Mr. 
Avery  first  came  there  there  was  no  road  for  quite  a 
distance,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  it  was  but  a  gate-road, 
with  five  gates  to  open.  The  nicely-graded  streets, 
the  beautiful  villages  of  cottages,  evidences  of  refined 
and  cultured  inmates,  are  most  all  indebted  to  Mr. 
Avery  for  their  existence.  Alone,  with  far-seeing 
sagacity,  he  discerned  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  neighbors 
and  friends,  has  convinced  them  that  he  was  right. 
He  commenced  his  married  life  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  cash  capital.  The  next  year  he  built  the 
house  where  he  now  resides,  at  the  cost  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  for  ten  years  improved  the  land. 


At  the  expiration  of  that  time  lie  liad  gotten  it  nicely 
into  improvement,  well  stocked,  and  all  improve- 
ments, stock,  etc.,  paid  for  except  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.    lie  then  purchased  the  land  (three 
hundred  acres)  froni  his  father,  his  brother  Erastus 
purchasing  the  remainder  of  his  father's  possessions 
in  this  part  of  Groton,  over  three  hundred  acres  more. 
He  ran  in  debt  for  the  entire  purchase-money,  eight 
thousand  dollars.    He  had  then  conceived  the  idea, 
for  which  some  persons  called  him  crazy,  of  making 
a  watering-place  and  summer  resort  of  the  pleasant 
point.    In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  sold  to  Cajit. 
Fisk,  of  the  "Ocean  House,''  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
merely  nominal  price,  to  secure  the  building  of  an- 
other house.    At  that  time  (1842)  there  was  but  Jlr. 
Avery's  residence  and  the  "  Ocean  House"  on  the 
point.    Since  then,  by  Mr.  Avery's  persistent  labor 
and  energy,  a  three-rod  road  was  laid  out  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  about  1871,  and  in  addition  to  the  other 
residences  spoken  of,  thirty-eight  summer  residences 
have  been  built  by  wealthy  gentlemen  from  various 
places.    In  connection  with  this  improvement,  the 
steamboat  "Cecil"  was  built  to  ply  between  New 
London,  Pequot  House,  Edgecombe  House,  and  Ocean 
House.    The  round  trip  was  made  every  hour  tlirough 
the  day  during  the  summer  season.    The  travel  in- 
creased so  that  in  1880  there  were  two  boats  on  the  same 
route.    (Mr.  Avery  has  a  free  life-pass  on  this  line  for 
his  services  in  developing  Eastern  Point.)    The  boat 
from  Norwich  to  Watch  Hill  makes  two  calls  a  day,  and 
several  other  lines  make  regular  stops.    The  streets 
have  been  made  under  Mr.  Avery's  personal  supervi- 
sion, at  his  expense  and  the  cottage-owners',  and  al- 
though done  by  permission  of  the  selectmen,  he  has 
never  called  on  the  town  for  a  dollar.    He  paid  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  himself  to  improve  one  street. 
Mr.  Avery  married  Joanna  B.  Whoclcr,  sister  of  the 
first  wife,  Jan.  1,  1839.    She  died  March  5,  1806. 
Their  children  are  George  A.,  born  JIarch  4,  1840  ; 
Bebccca  W.,  Jan.  17,  1842;  Maria  L.,  Feb.  5,  1844; 
Martha  W.,  who  died  aged  seven  years;  Augustus  P., 
June  n,  1849;  John  D.,  June  8.  1852;  Jcrusha  P., 
Sept.  17,  1855;  Thomas  W.,  Dec.  26,  1858;  and  An- 
nie H.,  April  20,  1861.    He  married  Mrs.  Ahbie  J. 
Burrows,  of  Norwich,  Feb.  8,  1809.    Although  never 
seeking  office,  Mr.  Avery  has  been  called  to  fill  various 
representative  positions,  was  two  terms  on  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  New- 
London  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  served  as 
president  two  years,  declining  the  "  third  terui."  He 
has  at  various  times  been  selectman  ;  was  chosen  in- 
1865  to  represent  Groton  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State.    Mr.  Avery  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Legislature  by  his  determined  opiiosition 
to  the  attempted  removal  of  the  county-seat  from 
New  London  to  Norwich,  and  by  a  telling  speech  and 
active  labors  he  rendered  efficient  service  and  ac- 
quired great  popularity.    Mr.  Avery  has  been  a  con- 
'  sistent  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
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nearly  half  a  century,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Erastus,  who  died  in  1878,  as  deacon.  For  over  fifty 
years  he  has  diligently  labored  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
holding  its  superiutendcncy  for  about  twenty  years. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  building  committee 
in  rebuilding  of  the  church,  and  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  wortliy  son  of  worthy  sires  by  his  active  and 
cordial  support  of  all  things  tending  to  imjirove  man- 
kind or  develop  the  progress  of  his  native  town.  lie 
is  to-day  one  of  its  honored  and  prominent  citizens 
and  a  leading  man  in  the  community. 

The  Burrows  Family. — lu  the  early  settlement  of 
Xew  England,  it  is  said,  there  came  with  the  Pilgrims 
three  brothers,  John,  William,  and  Robert  Burrows, 
who  being  Baptists  were  driven  out  by  religious  per- 
secution from  Manchester,  England.     One  finally 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  New  York,  and 
Robert,  who  was  one  of  the  first  who  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  settled  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn.     He  there  married  a  widow,  Mary  Ireland, 
prior  to  1G42.    About  1643,  Robert,  with  a  few  others, 
made  a  permanent  settlement  at  Pcquot,  now  New 
London,  Conn.    After  the  organization  of  the  town 
of  New  London  a  special  grant  of  land  was  made  to 
him,  dated  June  2,  1650.    On  the  division  of  the 
lands  vacated  by  the  Pequots  in  Groton,  Robert  Bur- 
rows, John  Packer,  and  Robert  Park  settled  on  the 
west  bank  of  Mystic  River.    Mr.  Burrows'  grant, 
dated  April  3,  16.j1,  was  a  "parcel  of  land  between 
the  west  side  of  the  river  and  a  high  mountain  of 
rocks.''     The  records  also  say,  "  Goodman  Robert 
Burrows  was  chosen  the  first  ferryman  to  ferry  horse 
and  man  across  My.stic  River  for  a  groat"  (four- 
pence).     With  his  house  in  New  London  and  his 
estates  at  Poquonnock  and  on  the  I^Iystic,  he  was  in 
16ii4  the  third  gentleman  in  the  New  London  set- 
tlement in  the  amount  of  his  taxable  property.     His  ; 
children  were  Sanmel  and  John,  both  presented  to 
be  freemen  of  the  colony  in  l(i(j9.    He  died  in  Groton 
in  August,  1G82.    John  was  born  in  1042,  married 
Haunali,  daughter  of  Edward  Culver,  Dec.  14,  1670. 
Their  children  were  John,  ]Mary,  Margaret,  Samuel, 
Robert,  Jeremiah,  and  Isaac.    Mr.  Burrows  was  one 
of  the  patentees  of  the  amended  charter  of  the  New  : 
London  settlement  (1704),  that  up  to  this  date  in-  i 
eluded  Groton.    He  was  evidently  of  large  property  | 
and  honorable  position.    His  remains,  marked  by  a  I 
large  granite  slab,  marked  "  J.  B.,  74,  dyed  1716,"  I 
are  in  the  Wightmau  burying-ground,  near  the  site  ! 
of  the  first  meeting-house  of  the  Baptists.    He  was  a 
•liberal  sii|)porter  of  the  first  Baj>tist  Church  in  Groton,  i 
which  was  also  the  first  in  Connecticut.    Hin  sons,  ! 
John,  Samuel,  Robert,  and  Jeremiah,  were  in  1712  ' 
among  the  "  accepted  inhabitants  of  Groton.'  \ 
John  (2),  born  in  Groton,  1671,  married  Lydia,  ' 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Jane  (Latham)  Hubbard,  J 
Oct.  14, 1700.  Thcirchildren  were  John,  Jyydia,  Mary,  i 
Hubbard,Hannah,Si!as,  Abigail,  and  Amos.  He  died  I 
in  1752.  His  remains,  with  those  of  his  wife,  Lydia,  ^ 


are  in  the  old  Packer  burj'ing-ground,  in  Groton,  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Pequot  Hill.    John  (3) 
was  born  in  Groton,  Nov.  14,  1701,  became  both 
farmer  and  ship-carpenter,  married  Desire,  daughter 
of  Capt.  James  Packer.    They  had  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  Mary,  Lj'dia,  Phebe,  Lucretia,  Waity,  De- 
sire, Nabby,  John,  Nathan,  and  Daniel  attained 
maturity.    The  mother,  Desire,  died  in  1808,  aged 
ninety-three.     Of  her  tradition  relates  that  once, 
seeing  great  flocks  of  pigeons  flying  past  the  hill 
where  she  lived  (now  Cliffs  Hill),  she  took  a  gun 
and  by  a  single  shot  brought  down  more  than  a  score; 
and  also,  during  the  extremely  cold  winter  of  1740-41, 
she,  in  a  huge  chopping-tray  for  a  sled,  darted  fi-om 
her  chamber-window  ca.stward  over  the  snow-filled 
valley  far  away  across  the  river.    Nathan,  born  in 
1744,  married,  first.  Amy  "Williams,  June  2,  1765; 
second,  Sarah  Williams,  1788.    By  his  first  wife  he 
had  eleven  children, — Joseph,  Wait}',  George,  Betsey, 
Amy,  Abigail,  .Tames,  Nancy,  Experience,  Lydia, 
and  Desire ;  by  his  second  wife  seven, — Benjamin, 
Jesse,  Nathan,  Simeon,  Bet«ey,  Edward  (1),  and 
Edward  (2).    During  the  Revolution  he  made  two 
trips  with  ox-teams  from  Groton  to  Boston,  Mass., 
conveying  supplies  to  the  j>atriot  army.    He  died 
Aug.  18,  1808,  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  whither 
he  had  removed. 
I     Capt.  Benjamin  Burrows,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Grc- 
I  ton,  near  Mystic  River,  Oct.  20,  1789.    He  was  oldest 
I  child  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  (Williams)  Burrows.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town.   His  parents  moving  about  1805  to  Che- 
nango County,  X.  Y.,  he  accompanied  them,  hut  not 
liking  a  farm-life,  he  obtained  his  father's  consent  to 
return  to  Connecticut  and  follow  a  seafaring  life, 
He  was  then  about  seventeen.    He  accompanied  an 
uncle  on  foot  to  Jersey  City,  and  after  reaching  his 
destination  he  at  once  went  sailing  on  a  fishing-smack, 
and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  engaged  on 
the  sea  as  a  fisherman.    In  that  pursuit  he  went  as  fiir 
south  as  Florida.    He  was  not  long  in  becoming  not 
only  captain  but  owner.    One  of  his  smacks  was 
sunk  during  the  war  of  1812  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
enemy's  hands.    He  enlisted  in  the  "  Sea  Fencible" 
at  that  ()oriod,  and  drew  a  pension  for  his  services. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Fort  Hill 
Baptist  Churcli,  which  was  the  first  organization  of 
that  denomination  in  the  State.    Capt.  Burrows  was 
a  true  type  of  the  old  New  England  man,  of  plain, 
simple  habits  and  clear  perceptions,  resolute,  of  great 
energy  and  force  of  character,  penetrating  in  reading 
character,  keen  to  observe,  and  could  unerringly  de- 
tect a  sham  or  fraud  in  any  one.    If  he  had  been 
educated  for  the  bar  he  would  have  stood  pre-eminent 
as  a  lawyer.    He  was  four  times  married, — to  Rebecca 
Thompson  (born  June  14,  1787  ;  died  Nov.  23,  1842), 
March  17,  1808;  to  Lucy  Perkins,  Nov.  10,1844;  to 

  (Y.)  Williams  (date  unknown);  to  Sarah  (B.) 

Holdredge,  Nov.  22,  1864.    By  his  first  wife  he  had 
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thirteen  children, — Nathan  (deceased),  William  T. 
(deceased),  Hannah  (Mrs.  Franklin  Gallup, deceased), 
Benjamin,  Calvin,  Edwin  S.  (deceased), Iloswell  S.  and 
Eufus S.  (twins, both  deceased),  Sarah  E.  (Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Gallup),  Simeon  S.,  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Morgan,  deceased),  George.  By  his  second  wife  he  had 
two  children, — Lorenzo  D.  and  Daniel  L.  (both  of 
these  were  soldiers  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  in  18G3, 
•while  in  service).  Capt.  Burrows  died  March  27, 
187G.  From  a  communication  to  the  Noricich  Weekly 
Courier  of  April  5,  1876,  we  extract  the  following: 

Capt.  Benjamin  Burrows,  Sr.,  one  of  our  oldest  and 
a  highly-respected  citizen,  passed  away  on  Monday, 
27th  ultimo,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  at  the 
house  of  his  son,  Benjamin  Burrows,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years  and  five  months.  Capt.  Burrows 
was  one  of  a  familj'  of  eighteen  children  of  Nathau 
Burrows,  of  Mystic,  living  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Col.  Amos  Clift,  in  the  north  part  of  our  village, 
his  parents  removing  to  Greene  township,  Chenango 
Co.,  X.  Y.,  about  1804.  Benjamin  came  back  to  his 
native  village  in  ISOG,  walking  to  Jersey  City,  and 
coming  over  to  New  York,  wliere  he  embarked  on 
board  a  Mystic  fishing-smack  for  his  place  of  desti- 
nation. He  then  shipped  on  board  a  fishing-vessel, 
and  spent  the  next  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  as  a 
fisherman  or  marketman  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  known  as  an  enterprising 
captain  in  this  trade. 

He  became  an  extensive  land-owner  after  he  gave 
up  going  on  the  water.  Capt.  Burrows  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  received  a  land- 
warrant.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  President  Madi- 
son in  1812,  voting  at  every  succeeding  Presidential 
election  to  the  last,  viz.:  for  Monroe,  Adams,  and  with 
the  anti-Jackson,  Whig,  and  Bepublican  parties.  But 
though  punctual  and  reliable  at  the  polls,  he  would 
never  take  olEce  nor  sufi'er  his  name  to  be  used. 
When  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  well  qualified 
for  such  a  position,  he  would  not  accept.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  virtnes,  his  firmness  resembling  the 
old  Roman,  but  he  had  a  kind  heart,  and  his  depart- 
ure will  be  sincerely  mourned,  not  only  among  his 
children  and  their  descendants,  but  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  interred  in  the  family  buryiug-idnce 
upon  Fort  Hill. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Burrows,  Jr.,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Rebecca  Burrows,  was  born  Feb.  6,  181").  He 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  when  but  ten 
years  old  accompanied  his  father  on  a  cruise  to  Ha- 
vana. When  seventeen  he  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast.  After  ouc  year  became  mate  of 
schooner  "Bolivar"  for  one  season  ;  sailed  as  mate  of 
several  vessels.  In  1838  became  captain  of  the 
schooner  "Talma,"  in  Southern  and  coasting  trade, 
and  continued  in  this  avocation  until  1872,  when  he 
retired  from  the  sea  and  entered  into  the  coal  trade 
at  Mystic  River,  in  which  he  is  yet  engaged.  He  is 
a  solid  man  of  Groton,  well  respected  and  esteemed. 
31 


I  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  since 
\  1835.    In  politics  he  has  been  a  Whig  and  Republi- 
;  can,  and  represented  Groton  in  the  Legislature  of 
1864. 

I     He  married,  July  25,  1838,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of 
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only  two  years.    He  married,  Oct.  23,  1854,  Ann  M., 
daughter  of  Urbane  and  Amanda  Avery.   Their  chil- 
dren were  Elizabeth  A.  and  Benjamin  F.    Mrs.  Bur- 
rows died  April  12,  1860.    For  his  third  wife  he  mar- 
i  ried,  March  26,  1867,  Frances  L.,  daughter  of  Isaac 
'  and  Leviiia  (Fish)  Dcnison,  of  Mystic  Bridge.  Capt. 
I  Benjamin  is  jirudi'ist  and  careful,  of  good  business 
I  faculties  and  judgments,  and  has  been  prospered  in 
his  undertakings  through  the  most  of  his  life. 

Calvin  Burrows,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca 
j  (Thompson)  Burrow.s,  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn., 
j  March  22,  1817.    He  was  brought  up  in  Groton,  re- 
'  ceiviug  his  education  at  the  common  schools,  and  re- 
:  mained  with  his  father's  family  till  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  when  he  went  as  a  sailor  in  fishing-ves- 
sels for  several  years.    jVbout  1851,  l\Ir.  Burrows,  in 
company  with  Capt.  Darwin  Rogers  and  others,  fitted 
j  out  the  schooner  "  Edward  L.  Frost"  for  a  voyage  to 
'  California.   They  had  a  jileasant  trip  of  one  hundred 
i  and  seventeen  days  to  Sau  Francisco.    On  account  of 
ill  health  Cai»t.  Burrows  oidy  remained  in  California 
I  eight  montlis,  when  he  nturued  to  Connecticut. 
After  he  regained  his  health  he  again  went  fishing, 
and  continued  at  that  avocation  until  the  fall  of 
1855,  when  he  went  West,  aud  purchased  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  became  a  farmer. 
He  returned  to  Connecticut  on  a  visit  in  the  spring  of 
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1864.  His  father,  being  tlaen  advanced  in  years,  de- 
sired him  to  purchase  the  old  homestead  and  remain 
near  him.  Calvin  at  last  did  so,  and  since  that  time 
has  followed  farming  on  Pequonnock  Plains. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  l\Iary  A.,  daugh-  ; 
ter  of  Nathan  Niles.  She  died  May  27,  1840.  He  | 
married,  April  11, 1842,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Zehe- 
diali  and  Eunice  (Packer)  Gates,  of  an  old  Groton 
family.  His  children  arc  Calvin  (ca])tain  of  steamer  ; 
"Anna  Gallup"),  Alice  (deceased),  Jane  (deceased),  \ 
Estlier  (Mrs.  Elisha  Williams),  Julia  (Mrs.  Franklin  ] 
Manier),  and  Charles  (deceased).  Both  Mr.  and  Mi?!,  i 
Burrows  are  Baptists.  He  has  beeu  a  Republican  | 
since  1856.  Has  never  held  office.  I'y  economy,  in-  j 
dnstry,  and  prudence  has  attained  a  handsome  com-  : 
petency,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  iellow-  ; 
townsmen  for  his  good  judgment  and  practical  ; 
common  sense.  He  is  to-day  one  of  Groton's  sue-  i 
cessful  farmers. 

Franklin  Gallup. — Capt.  John  Gallop  and  Chris- 
tobel,  his  wife,  came  to  America  with  John  Win- 
throp's  company  in  1630,  and  settled  in  Dorchester.  \ 
They  subsequently  lived  tor  a  time  on  an  island  in  | 
Bostc>n  Harbor,  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  "  Gal-  ; 
lop's  Island."    He  had  a  house  and  lot  in  Boston,  \ 
which  he  occupied  alternately  with  his  island  home,  i 
He  joined  the  first  church  of  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1634,  i 
and  wtis  made  a  freeman  in  April  following.     In  ! 
naval  history  he  is  credited  with  having  fought  the  first  i 
naval  battle  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  died  February,  I 
1649.    His  wife  survived  him,  dying  Oct.  27,  1655.  I 
They  had  four  children, — Joan,  John  (2),  Samuel,  j 
and  Nathaniel.  The  dates  of  their  birth  are  unknown,  i 
His  estate,  inventoried  before  the  County  Court,  April,  \ 
1649,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eleven  pounds 
ten  shillings  and  eightpence.    The  will  of  Widow 
G;dlop,  made  Aug.  24,  1655,  disposed  of  property,  | 
money,  aud  household  goods  inventoried  at  thirty-six  ' 
pounds  and  fourteen  shillings. 

John  (2)  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Wid<3w  i 
Margaret  Lake,  who  resided  with  Governor  John  | 
Winthrop's  family.    They  had  nine  children, — Han-  ! 
nah,  John  (3),  Benadam,  William, Samuel,  Christobel,  ' 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Margaret.  John  (2)  was  old  enough  \ 
to  serve  in  the  Pcqnot  war  with  the  ^lassachusett;*  \ 
forces,  who  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  June,  | 
1637.   These  forces  united  with  Mason  and  his  second  | 
levy  of  troops,  and  drove  the  Pcquots  to  New  Haveu 
and  beyond.    He  was  probably  born  in  1616  or  1617,  \ 
and  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  was  killed  ; 
in  the  great  swamp-fight  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  1675.  j 
He  was  known  as  "Capt.  John  Gallup,  famed  in  In-  • 
dian  warfare."     (John  Gallop,  son  of  Capt.  John  I 
Gallup,  resided  with  his  father  in  and  around  Boston  \ 
until  1640,  when  he  left  and  subsequently  lived  at  | 
Taunton,  Mass.,  then  Plymouth  Colony.    In  1651  he 
removed  to  New  London,  Conn.,  thence  to  Stonington 
in  1654,  aud  represented  that  town  in  General  As- 
sembly in  1065  and  1667.)    Benadam  Gallup,  son  of 


Capt.  John  Gallup,  was  born  in  1656.  He  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  John  and  Hester  Prentice,  of 
New  London.  They  had  seven  children, — Hannah, 
Esther,  Marcey,  Benadam,  Joseph  (1),  Margaret,  and 
\  Lucy. 

Joseph  (1),  son  of  Benadam,  born  Sept.  27,  1695 
and  married  Eunice,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
(Wheeler)  Williams,  Feb.  24,  1720.    They  had  nme 
children, — Martha,  Joseph  (2),  Elisha,  Oliver,  Eunice, 
;  William,  Eunice,  Benadam,  and  Lucy. 

Joseph  (2),  called  "Captain,"  was  born  Feb.  26, 
i  1725,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
I  Sarah  Gardiner,  May  18,  1749.    Their  ten  children 
I  were  Joseph  (died  aged  three  years),  Sarah,  Joseph  (3), 
:  John,  Lncretia,  Phebe,  Gardiner,  Jonathan,  Esther, 
I  and  Gurdon.  Capt.  Joseph  Gallnp  died  Feb.  21, 1778, 
I  aged  fifty-five  years.  JHis  wife  survived  him,  dying 
!  July  11,  1802,  aged  seventy-two.    Both  were  buried 
\  in  the  Ashby  burial-ground  at  Pequonnock  Bridge. 
Gurdon  Gallup,  of  Groton,  youngest  child  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Gallup,  was  born  Dec.  18,  1771.    He  became 
j  a  farmer  at  Pequonnock,  and  in  connection  therewith 
I  a  carpenter  and  ship-builder  as  well.    He  built  three 
;  vessels — the  "Atlas,"  the  "Blossom,"  and  another— 
\  right  opposite  his  residence.    In  the  great  September 
i  gale  of  1815  one  vessel  was  driven  by  the  wind  nearly 
i  one-fourth  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  and  was  left  near 
I  the  old  Morgan  cen)etery.   He  married  Sibell,  daugh- 
ter of  Giles  and  Lucy  Capron,  Feb.  15,  1795,  in 
Preston,  Conn.,  where  she  was  born  Feb.  25,  1771. 
They  had   nine  children, — Lucy,  Gurdon,  Grace, 
Frederic,  Jo.seph,  Giles,  Mary  A.,  Sabra,  and  Frank- 
lin.   He  died  at  Noank,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1847,  aged 
seventy-five.    His  wife  died  April  9,  1852,  at  Water- 
ford,  Conn.,  aged  eighty-one.    Both  are  buried  in  the 
Ashby  burying-ground. 

FranMin  Gallup,  youngest  child  of  Gurdon  and 
Sibcli  Gallop,  was  born  in  I'equonuock,  Aug.  18, 1812, 
within  a  few  rods  of  where  he  now  resides.  He  had 
only  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  Pequon- 
nock, and  remained  with  his  parents  until  his  twenty- 
second  birthday,  when  he  man-ied  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  (Thompson)  Burrows, 
of  Jlystic  River.  His  father  then  removed  to  Noank, 
and  Franklin  continued  as  farmer  on  the  old  home. 
The  children  of  Mr.  Gallup  by  this  marriage  were 
Hannah  B.  (who  m.irried  Rev.  A.  C.  Bronson,  Baptist 
clergyman  at  Lebanon,  Conn.),  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Lorcn  A.,  Frederic,  and  Sarah  A.  Mrs.  Gallup  died 
Jan.  2,  1843,  on  her  father's  farm  at  Pequonnock, 
which  place  they  lived  on  and  worked  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Gallup's  own  farm,  a  short  distance  away. 
He  married,  April  9,  1843,  Sarah  E.  Buri'ows,  sister  of 
his  first  wife.  She  was  born  Feb.  19,  1823.  Their 
children  are  Simeon  S.  (deceased),  Edwin  S.  (deceased), 
Frances  D.  (IMrs.  O.  P.  Howell,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.), 
Adelaide  (Mrs.  G.  AV.  Atkins,  of  Indianapolis,  lud.), 
Walter  L.  (also  of  Indianapolis),  Roswell  B.  (de- 
ceased), Lucy  M.  (Mrs.  William  R.  Avery,  of  Gin- 
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cinnati,  Ohio,  deceased),  Elmer  E.  (of  Indianapolis), 
Alice  E.,  and  Florence  E. 

April  1,  1848,  a  most  distressing  calamity  fell  upon 
Mr.  Gallup  and  family.  His  dwelling,  with  entire 
contents,— furniture,  money,  etc., — was  hurued,  with  { 
no  insurance.  The  fire  was  so  extremely  rapid  in  its 
work  of  destruction  that  all  who  were  saved  were 
scorched  and  blistered,  and  Sarah  A.,  a  girl  of  five 
years,  was  burned  to  death.  None  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding his  aged  mother,  then  living  with  him,  had 
scarcely  anything  to  wear,  and  they  were  scattered 
through  the  community,  one  at  one  place  and  one 
at  another.  His  numerous  friends  gave  Mr.  Gallup 
liberal  aid,  and  by  their  kind  assistance  he  had,  in 
a  few  months'  time,  his  present  residence  completed 
on  the  sit6  of  the  burned  one.  After  three  years' 
residence  here  he  sold  it,  bought  a  farm  in  Waterford, 
lived  there  four  years,  sold  it,  repurchased  his  old 
home  at  Pcquonnock,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Col.  H.  D.  Morgan,  with  the  firm-name  of  Mor- 
gan &  Gallup,  for  the  manufacture  of  menhaden  or 
"bony-fish"  oil.  The  first  season  they  manufactured 
over  twelve  hundred  barrels.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued till  185G,  when  Mr.  Gallup  sold  out  his  interest 
therein,  and,  with  his  son  Frederic  and  others,  formed 
a  new  company  in  the  same  business  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  This  business  is  still  continued  as  Gallup, 
Morgan  &  Co.  The  manufacture  of  this  oil  has  in 
the  past  been  extremely  profitable,  not  so  much  so  of 
recent  years  from  the  vast  number  of  competing  firms. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallup  have  for  about  thirty-five 
years  been  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  are 
liberal  in  support  of  all  good  works.  Mr.  Gallup  in 
early  life  was  a  Democrat,  but  has  acted  with  the  Re- 
publican party  since  1856.  He  has  been  selectman 
several  terms,  held  various  other  town  offices,  and  en- 
joys in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  townsmen.  His  large  family  of  children  has  been 
well  educated ;  they  are  intelligent  and  worthy,  and 
are  filling  their  places  in  life  so  as  to  cast  credit  on 
the  parental  care  and  guidance  around  the  old  home 
hearth.  The  worthy  father  and  mother  are  passing 
on  through  life's  declining  day,  and,  with  patience  and 
a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  reunion  hereafter,  await 
the  twilight. 

Albert  Latham. — From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
New  London  plantation  has  the  name  of  Latham 
been  associated  with  the  active  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  Connecticut. 

Cary  Latham  in  1654  was  awarded  a  lease  and 
monopoly  of  the  ferry  over  Pequot  River  at  the  town 
of  Pequot  (now  New  London,  on  the  Thames)  for 
fi%  years  from  March  25,  1655,  and,  as  lessee  of  the 
ferry,  he  was  the  first  to  reside  at  Groton  Bank.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  value  and  strength  in 
the  community ;  served  in  various  town  oflBces ;  was 
"  townsman"  or  selectman  for  sixteen  years,  and  was 
six  times  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  from  May, 
1664,  to  1670.   He  left  several  children,  and  his  large 


grants  of  land  enriched  his  descendants.  His  death 
occurred  in  1685. 

Albert  Latham,  Esq.,  son  of  Capt.  William  and 
Eunice  Latham,  was  born  May  5, 1787.  Capt.  Latham 
was  a  farmer,  and  lived  where  William  F.  Mitchell 
now  resides,  on  the  homestead  of  the  Lathams.  He 
was  a  njan  of  great  force  of  character;  was  in  1778 
captain  of  artillery  at  Groton,  in  the  regular  Conti- 
nental army.  He  removed  from  Roxbury,  where  he 
was  on  duty  for  a  time,  to  Fort  Griswold  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  descent  of  the  British  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  was  in  command  of  that  fort  when  Col. 
Ledyard  made  it  his  headquarters.  He  was  in  the 
massacre  at  the  fort  and  was  wounded  there.  He 
died  of  smallpox.  Albert  was  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
dren. He  stayed  with  his  mother  on  the  farm,  his 
father's  death  occurring  when  he  was  small.  He  had 
a  common-school  education;  was  indentured  to  Sam- 
uel Edgecorab  to  learn  the  cabinet  trade.  After 
serving  five  years,  his  enex-gies  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  serving  longer,  and  buying  of  Mr.  Edgecomb 
the  two  remaining  years  of  his  time,  he  commenced 
the  business  for  himself,  establishing  his 'shop  at  Gro- 
ton Bank,  and  continued  there  many  years.  He  pur- 
chased land  near  Fort  Griswold  about  1820  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  agriculture,  as  in  everything 
else,  he  was  successful,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
model  farmers  of  Groton.  He  afterwards  purchased 
quite  largely  of  land  in  various  localities  in  trroton. 
He  was  a  man  of  action,  but  not  of  many  words. 
When  aroused  he  had  tremendous  energy,  and  rarely 
failed  to  accomplish  whatever  he  set  out  to  do.  He 
stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  his  townspeople,  and 
was  often  honored  by  their  preference  of  him  to  dis- 
charge important  public  trusts,  and  for  many  years 
represented  Groton  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
also  chosen  State  senator  by  his  district.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  counsels  of  his  political  party, 
and  ever  a  standard-bearer  in  its  conflicts.  Brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  there  was  no 
middle  ground  to  his  Democracy.  He  deemed  the 
Constitution  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  would 
sanction  no  intrusion  upon  its  sanctity.  Honesty, 
integrity,  and  economy  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  were  cardinal  principles  in  his  platform,  and 
always  were  observed  to  the  letter.  Reared  among  a 
people  who  suffered  the  most  fearful  ravages  of  war 
for  devotion  to  principle  and  love  of  liberty,  he  would 
give  time,  money,  anything  he  possessed,  to  preserve 
the  liberty  so  dearly  bought,  and  for  the  principles 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  it.  He  was  a  liberal 
supporter  and  advocate  of  all  things  tending  to  ele- 
vate and  improve  mankind. 

He  married,  April  25,  1812,  Nancy,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  ^lasy  (Leeds)  Mitchel.  She  was  born 
Sept.  26,  1787,  almost  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  house  where  she  now  lives,  and  which  for  nearly 
sixty  years  has  been  her  home.  She  is  of  French  ex- 
traction. Her  father  came  from  France  when  a  child. 
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with  his  parents,  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  they 
located.  Mr.  Latham's  children,  six  in  number,  were 
all  sons,  viz..  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Providence,  E. 
I.;  Jaraes  Madison,  deceased;  Fraucis  William,  of 
Brownsville,  Texas  ;  David,  died  in  infancy;  Charles 
P.,  deceased ;  and  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Latham  died  June  20, 1869,  much  regretted  by 
all.  Mrs.  Latham,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
ninety-four  years,  survives  him,  and  is  a  remarkably 
good  type  of  the  woman  of  the  "  time  that  tried  men's 
souls."  Her  memory  is  good,  and  she  is  as  active  as 
a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  Her  reminiscences 
of  the  "old  times"  are  vivid  and  faithful  in  their 
portraiture,  and,  with  many  pleasant  memories  of  the 
years  of  her  wedded  life,  she  is  waiting  till  the  sum- 
mons comes  to  meet  her  inuch-lovod  husband  on  the 
"  other  shore." 

Capt.  Gurdon  Gates. — Gurdon  Gates,  son  of  Zeb- 
ediah  and  Eunice  (Packer)  Gates,  was  boni  in  Groton, 
April  15,  1814.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  Gur- 
don remained  with  him,  receiving  a  common-school 
education,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he 
went  to  sea  before  the  mast,  and  five  years  after,  in 
1837,  he  beciune  master  of  the  schooner  "  Emeline,"  of 
the  Southern  coasting  trade.  He  commanded  her 
three  years,  then  commanded  brig  "  Republic"  three 
years,  brig  "  Metamora"  two  years,  bark  "Montauk" 
three  years.  In  1850  took  command  of  ship  "  Wm. 
H.  Wharton,"  in  European,  California,  and  China 
trade.  He  was  in  her  three  years,  then  in  ship  "  Elec- 
tric" three  years,  and  ship  "  Twilight"  four  years. 
In  1862,  Capt.  Gates  took  charge  of  the  steamship 
transport  "United  States"  for  six  months  in  United 
States  service.  He  then  ran  her  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  as  a  packet  until  1872,  when  she 
was  cast  ?away  on  East  Florida  coast.  Capt.  Gates 
then  terminated  his  maritime  career,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Groton  as  a  farmer.  In  politics  was  for- 
merly a  Whig,  and  a  Republican  from  1856.  He  en- 
joys to  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  his  native  town,  and  has  by  them  been 
called  to  various  important  stations.  He  has  been 
for  eight  successive  years  committeeman  in  charge  of 
his  school  district,  is  a  member  of  Board  of  Relief,  a 
director  of  First  National  Bank  of  Mystic  Bridge,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  has  represented  Groton  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

Capt.  Gates  married,  June  11,  1839,  Esther  D., 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Esther  (Dennison)  Miner,  of 
Stonington.  They  had  one  child,  William  Henry. 
He  was  lost  off  Cape  Horn  in  a  storm  when  only 
nineteen  years  old. 

Capt.  Gates  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Anna  (Brown)  Phelps,  of  Stonington,  Oct.  25, 
1853.  Their  children  are  Mary  S.  (deceased),  Gur- 
don, Henry,  Joseph  P.  (deceased),  Kariska  S.,  N. 
Stanton,  and  Louise  P.  Capt.  Gates  has  owned  an 
interest  in  every  vessel  he  has  ever  commanded,  and 
is  still  largely  interested  in  vessels.    He  is  a  straight- 


I 

!  forward,  honest  man,  never  idle,  and  a  good  repre- 
\  sentative  of  the  seafaring  element  of  Groton.  He  ia 
:  considered  by  all  a  man  of  much  ability  and  a  care- 
I  ful,  far-seeing,  conservative  person.  His  advice  is 
I  often  sought  and  heeded  as  valuable  by  the  best  citi- 
j  zens  of  his  and  adjacent  towns. 
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The  town  of  Lebanon  lies  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county,  and  ia  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north 
by  Tolland  and  Windham  Counties,  Conn.,  on  the 
east  by  Windham  County  and  the  towns  of  Franklin 
and  Bozrah,  on  the  south  by  Franklin,  Bozrah,  and 
Colchester,  and  on  the  west  by  Colchester  and  Tol- 
land County.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  towns  in  the 
county. 

In  presenting  the  history  of  Lebanon  it  is  deemed 
I  advisable  to  reproduce  as  introductory  an  historical 
\  address  delivered  in  Lebanon,  July  4,  1876,  by  Rev. 
\  Orlo  D.  Hine,  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  Herein  ia 
embodied  a  mass  of  valuable  information  bearing 
I  upon  the  history  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hine  is  an  enthu- 
;  siast  iu  matters  of  historic  lore,  and  in  this  address  he 
i  builded  better  than  he  knew,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
I  dress  that  will  live  as  long  as  Lebanon  itself  has  an 
I  existence.  The  article  is  reproduced  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Hine,  to  whom  we  are  under  special  obliga- 
i  tions. 

ADDRESS. 

i  The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  town  of 
j  Lebanon,  called  by  the  Indians,  as  to  its  main  part, 
!  Po-que-chan-neeg,  was  originally  claimed  by  the  In- 
\  dian  chief  Uncas.  He  belonged  to  the  Peqnot  tribe, 
;  which  had  its  seat  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington, 
i  near  the  village  of  Mystic.  He  was  of  the  royal 
i  family,  and  married  a  princess  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  same  tribe.  Aspiring  to  the  leadership  of  the 
tribe  by  means  decidedly  crooked  and  summary,  and 
i  failing  in  his  rash  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  secede, 
:  and  with  a  few  adherents  withdrew  across  the  Pequot, 
;  now  the  Thames  River,  where  he  established  himself 
i  on  lands  which  have  since  been  held  by  the  remnant 
I  of  Indians,  in  the  present  town  of  Montville.  Here 
'  he  set  up  a  claim  to  a  territory  twenty-two  miles 
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wide,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Thames  River,  and  | 
on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut,  and  extending  from 
the  sea-shore  north  indefinitely,  embracing  large  por- 
tions of  the  present  territory  of  Tolland  and  Wind- 
ham Counties.  This  included  the  tract  which  formed 
this  town. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Pequot  fort  at  Mystic 
by  Maj.  Mason,  in  1637,  Uncas  seems  to  have  been 
so  impressed  by  the  bravery  and  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  have  felt  so  strongly  that  if  lie  had  their 
friendship  they  could  defend  hira  against  any  enemy, 
he  ceded  from  time  to  time  to  his  many  friends  among 
the  white  settlers,  and  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
all  his  lands  and  possessions,  reserving  to  himself 
certain  rights  and  privileges. 

The  first  proprietor  of  land  within  the  limits  of  this 
town  was  Maj.  John  Mason.  In  1663  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony  gave  him  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices five  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  might  take, 
as  he  should  choose,  in  any  unoccupied  territory  in 
the  colony.  ISTorwieb  had  then  purchased  to  the  line 
which  now  divides  Franklin  and  Lebanon.  Mason 
came  just  across  that  line,  and  selected  his  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town,  in 
what  is  now  the  society  of  Goshen,  that  section  being 
called  by  the  Indians  Pomakuk.  This  land  was  sur- 
veyed and  formally  conveyed  to  him  in  1665. 

In  1666  the  General  Assembly  gave  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  who  came  from  Saybrook  to  Norwich,  and  was 
the  first  pastor  of  the  church  there,  and  son-in-law  of 
Mason,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing Mason's  tract.  Subsequently  Oweneco,  son  and 
successor  of  Uncas,  gave  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  for  favors 
received,  a  tract  five  miles  long  and  one  wide,  which 
is  described  as  extending  from  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  next  to  the  tracts  already  mentioned, 
along  the  Franklin  line,  to  near  the  Willimantic 
River.  According  to  this  description,  it  was  nearer 
seven  than  five  miles  long ;  but  surveys  had  not  then 
been  made,  and  boundaries  were  very  loosely  drawn. 
This  is  familiariy  known  as  "  Fitche's,  or  Mason  and 
Fitche's  mile." 

In  1692,  Oweneco,  who  still  claimed  a  sort  of  own- 
ership in  unoccupied  lands  here,  sold  and  conveyed 
to  four  proprietors — Capt.  Samuel  Mason  and  Capt. 
John  Stanton,  of  Stonington,  and  Capt.  Benjamin 
Brewster  and  Mr.  John  Birchard,  of  Norwich — a  tract 
called  the  "Five-mile  purchase,"  adjoining  and  north- 
west of  "Mason  and  Fitche's  mile,"  so  called.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony  in  1705  confirmed 
this  deed  of  Oweneco,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  instrument,  confirmed  a  deed  from  these 
four  proprietors,  conveying  all  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests in  this  tract  and  all  that  pertained  to  it  to  fifty- 
one  persons  named  who  had  taken  lots,  most  of  whom  | 
were  inhabitants  here.  , 

Adjoining  this  on  the  north  and  northwest  was  the 
Clark  &  Dewey  purchase,  made  by  William  Clark, 
of  Saybrook,  and  Josiah  Dewey,  of  Northampton, 


Mass.,  in  1700,  of  Oweneco  and  Abimelech,  Indian 
chiefs,  claiming  the  rights  which  Uncas  had  had; 
and  the  deed  was  also  signed  by  English  persons  who 
had  gained  titles  of  some  sort  to  portions  of  the  tract. 
This  purchase  embraced  the  northern  portion  of  this 
towu,  as  it  now  is,  and  a  part  and  perhaps  the  whole 
of  Columbia. 

These  several  tracts,  with  two  smaller  sections,  one 
called  the  gore,  and  another  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
propriety,  constituted  the  original  territory  of  this 
goodly  town  of  Lebanon,  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago  was  a  wilderness. 

The  four  proprietors — Mason,  Stanton,  Brewster, 
and  Birchard — evidently  designed  that  the  "  Five- 
mile  purchase''  and  "Mason  &  Fitche's  mile"  should 
form  the  main  part  of  a  plantation,  and  that  this 
street,  since  called  Town  Street,  should  be  the  centre, 
and  under  their  direction  the  street  was  laid  out,  and 
the  land  adjoining  it  allotted. 

Having  in  view  the  earliest  establishment  and 
most  efiScieut  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  means  of  education,  the  land  along  the  street 
was  divided  into  home-lots  of  forty-two  acres  each, 
and  there  were  second  and  third  lots  lying  back  of 
these,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Every  one 
taking  a  home-lot  was  entitled  to  a  lot  of  the  other 
divisions.  In  this  they  seem  to  have  had  in  view 
access  to  water  in  the  streams  running  each  side  of 
this  ridge,  and  the  possession  of  meadow-land  in  the 
valleys.  The  second  and  third  divisions,  taken  from 
unoccupied  land  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  were  as- 
signed by  lot,  and  hence  were  literally  lots. 

This  broad  street  and  open  common,  which  became 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  place,  seems  to  have  been 
!  formed  in  this  way :  Originally  it  was  a  dense  alder- 
swamp.  When  the  settlers  came  to  build  their  houses 
they  would  of  course  set  them  on  the  dryer  ground  of 
the  edge  of  the  slopes,  extending  back  on  each  side. 
Thus  between  the  lines  of  dwellings  there  was  left 
this  swampy  space,  varying  in  width,  but  in  general 
some  thirty  rods  wide.  Of  course  it  was  owned  by 
the  original  fifty-one  proprietors  of  the  "  Five-mile 
purchase." 

They  were  organized,  had  their  officers,  meetings, 
and  records.  They  performed  acts  of  ownership  of 
the  land  in  this  street,  as  of  other  common,  undivided 
land  in  the  purchase;  and  in  1808  (by  William  Wil- 
liams and  the  second  Governor  Trumbull,  as  their 
representatives)  gave  to  Deacon  Samuel  Buckingham 
a  deed  of  a  portion  of  the  common  in  front  of  his 
premises,  and  received  of  him  forty  dollars  as  the 
price.    They  had  meetings  at  a  still  later  date. 

The  actual  settlement  of  the  plantation  began  in 
1695,  and  its  increase  appears  to  have  been  rapid,  the 
number  of  grants  and  allotments  bearing  date  No- 
vember of  that  year  being  more  than  fifty.  The  Five- 
mile  purchase  evidently  came  then  to  be  fully  open 
for  occupancy,  and  settlers  rushed  in.  They  came 
from  different  quarters,  some  from  Norwich,  others 
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from  Northampton,  still  others  from  other  places  in 
this  colony  and  in  that  of  Massachusetts. 

Lebanon  has  been  spoken  of  as  originally  a  depend- 
ence of  Norwich.  No  part  of  its  territory  was  ever 
embraced  in  the  Nine-miles  square,  which  constituted 
the  territory  of  Norwich,  or  was  ever  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Norwich  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
majority  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  that  town, — 
the  Clarks,  the  Deweys,  the  Trumhulls,  the  Strongs 
came  from  other  places. 

The  inhabitants  held  a  meeting  in  1698,  and  the 
earliest  record  of  the  town  or  settlement,  as  it  was 
properly  called,  was  then  made. 

In  1697,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  four  pur- 
chasers and  proprietors,  a  lot  was  set  apart  for  a 
minister,  to  be  his,  when  in  an  orderly  way  he  should 
be  settled  among  them,  and,  as  wortliy  of  note,  it 
was  one  of  the  best  lots  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  street,  near  and  directly  opposite  the  spot  which 
had  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  meeting-house. 
It  was  the  land  which  the  Lyman  family  and  Mr. 
Asher  P.  Smith  now  occupy.  And  in  a  house  which 
stood  a  little  south  of  Mr.  Smith's  dwelling  the  first 
minister,  Joseph  Parsons,  from  Northampton,  Mass., 
is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

The  first  inhabitants,  of  course,  had  to  struggle  with 
the  inconveniences  and  hardships  of  a  new  country. 
Where  these  dwellings  and  gardens  and  farms  now 
are  all  was  forest,  and,  as  we  infer  from  the  moisture 
of  the  soil  and  from  other  evidence,  witli  a  thick 
undergrowth. 

It  serves  to  indicate  their  condition  that  in  1700 
they  took  action  in  reference  to  a  grist-mill,  and  the 
plantation  offered  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Northamp- 
ton, afterwards  of  Norwich,  as  we  infer,  the  father  of 
the  minister,  as  an  encouragement  to  build  such  a 
mill,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  i)rovided 
he  would  maintain  it  ten  years.  From  the  fact  that 
the  road  running  west  from  the  brick  church  was  cut  to 
this  mill,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  it  was  built 
near  where  the  present  mill  on  that  road  stands.  The 
first  saw-mill  was  built  a  little  below  where  Hinckley's 
mill  now  is,  in  a  tract  called  "Burnt  Swamp." 

In  1699,  fouryears  after  the  settlementof  the  planta- 
tion really  began,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  May 
session,  "  ordained  and  appointed  a  committee  to  \iew 
the  lands  at  Lebanon,  and  to  consider  what  quantity 
may  be  allowed  for  a  plantation  there,  and  to  make 
return  to  the  General  Court  in  October  next."  There 
were  various  "  lands"— not  a  few  tracts  here— held 
■under  different  titles  and  with  uncertain  boundaries. 
Though  the  inhabitants  had  met  to  consider  their 
interests,  and  had  their  officers,  they  had  not  been 
legally  organized,  and  had  uot  been  recognized  as  a 
town. 

At  the  fall  session  of  the  General  Court  there  is 
made  a  record  of  this  sort:  "Whereas  differences  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Colchester  hath  proved  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  both  places,  and  impedimentall  to 


I  their  comfortable  proceedings  in  the  settlement  thereof, 
these  proposals  are  the  nearest  that  can  be  agreed 
j  unto  which  here  follow."   The  bounds  are  then  given 
i  as  agreed  upon  by  Joseph  Parsons  for  Lebanon,  Na- 
I  thaniel  Foot  and  Michael  Taintor  for  Colchester. 
The  line  thus  determined  was  "  approved  and  con- 
firmed to  be  the  standing  divident  line  between  the 
I  above-named  towns,  the  rest  of  the  bounds  to  be 
\  according  to  the  return  of  the  committee  in  1699." 
i     And  further,  "This  Assembly  doth  grant  to  thein- 
i  habitants  of  the  town  of  Lebanon  all  such  immunities, 
i  privileges,  and  powers  as  generally  other  towns  within 
I  this  colony  have  and  doe  enjoy."    There  is  then  an 
order  as  to  the  rates  for  defraying  the  local  charges  in 
the  town,  and  the  record  proceeds:  " Free  liberty  is 
by  this  Assembly  given  to  the  town  of  Lebanon  to 
'  embody  themselves  in  church  estate  there,  and  also 
I  to  call  and  settle  an  orthodoxe  minister  to  dispense 
\  the  ordinances  of  God   to  them,  they  proceeding 
.  therein  with  the  consent  of  neighbor  churches,  as  the 
\  lawe  in  such  cases  doth  direct." 
i     The  people  acted  on  these  grants  of  privil^e,  and 
I  the  town  was  formally  organized  in  1700.  The  church 
I  was  embodied  November  27th  of  the  same  year,  and 
:  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
:  and  minister  of  the  town.  A  military  company,  called 
j  a  "train-band,"  was  also  formed,  yet  I  find  in  the 
i  public  records  no  mention  of  any  officers  commis- 
sioned until  the  May  session  of  1702,  when  LieuL 
John  Mason  is  appointed  captain  of  the  "train-band" 
in  Lebanon,  Ensign  Jeremiah  Fitch  to  be  their  lien- 
tenant,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford  to  be  their  ensign, 
and  to  be  commissioned  accordingly.    In  1708  there 
was  a  second  train-band  here,  I  conclude  in  that  part 
i  of  the  town  now  called  Goshen. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  though  the  town  was  or- 
;  ganized  in  1700,  and  invested  with  all  immunities, 
privileges,  and  powers  of  other  towns,  it  did  not  send 
deputies  to  the  General  Assembly  until  the  May  ses- 
sion of  1705,  the  reason  being,  doubtless,  that  it  had 
i  not  been  required  by  the  colonial  government  to  bear 
\  any  portion  of  the  public  expense  until  a  tax  was 
I  levied  on  the  inhabitants  for  that  purpose  at  the  Oc- 
\  tober  session,  1704.    It  was  at  that  time  distinctly 
:  recognized  and  a  cherished  principle  that  representa- 
1  tion  should  accompany  taxation,  and  "  no  taxation 
without  representation"  at  length  became  the  war-cry 
of  the  Revolution. 

Though  the  town  was  now  fiilly  organized,  with 
church  and  minister  and  train-band,  and  about  to 
I  take  its  place  by  its  deputies  in  the  General  Assem- 
I  bly  with  the  other  towns  of  the  colony,  its  settlement 
I  was  hindered.    The  bounds  and  titles  to  lands  were 
I  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  growing  out  of  this 
I  were  uncertainties  and  controversies  and  fi-equent  ap- 
peals to  the  Assembly  for  relief.    In  1704  the  public 
records  say  "  there  were  great  difficulties  and  trouble 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  through  the  un- 
settleduess  of  their  lands,"  and  they  appointed  a  sur- 
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Teyor  to  run  the  south  or  southerly  line  of  the  Five-  i 
mile  square  purchase.  The  boundary  between  this 
town  and  Colchester  was  not  yet  settled,  and  in  1705 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lebanon 
made  complaint  of  sundry  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences under  which  they  were  laboring  respecting  the 
purchasing  ,of  a  tract  of  land  five  miles  square  of  \ 
Oweneco  and  the  four  proprietors.  i 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  this  uncertainty  i 
as  to  bounds  and  titles  when  we  consider  that  gifts 
and  cessions  were  made  by  Indian  chiefs,  and  Sir  Ed- 
mond  Andros  said  their  deeds  were  so  indefinite  and 
contradictory  as  "  to  be  worth  no  more  than  the  marks 
of  a  cat's  paw,"  and  that  these  chiefe,  as  to  ownership,  j 
were  in  controversy  among  themselves,  while  the  set-  \ 
tiers  had  gained  a  variety  of  titles  from  them.    In  \ 
1705  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  broad  healing  j 
act.    Referring  to  the  deed  of  Oweneco  to  the  four  | 
proprietors,  Mason,  Stanton,  Brewster,  and  Birchard, 
and  to  the  deed  of  these  proprietors  to  fifty-one  pro-  I 
prietors,  most  of  whom  were  residing  there,  the  act  \ 
is  to  this  effect ;  "And  the  same  recited  deeds  or  con-  ; 
veyances,  and  the  grants,  sales,  and  bargains  therein  \ 
contained,  are  hereby  allowed,  approved,  and  con-  ^ 
firmed  to  be  firm  and  effectual  to  all'intents  and  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
thereof,  as  shall  be  construed  most  favorable  on  the 
behalf  and  for  the  best  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  ; 
grantees  and  purchasers  (heretofore  named),  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever."  And  by  this  act  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  and  quiet  seems  to  have  been  established.  \ 

At  the  May  session  of  the  Assembly,  1705,  Mr.  j 
William  Clark  was  deputy  from  this  town  to  the  i 
General  Assembly,  the  first  whom  it  sent ;  at  the  Oc-  j 
tober  session  Mr.  Samuel  Huntington  was  deputy,  j 
Lebanon  was  "  listed" — i.e.,  the  property  was  put  into 
the  grand  list  to  be  taxed  for  general  purposes — for  j 
the  first  time  in  1704.  In  the  roll  of  persons  and  es-  | 
tates  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1705,  em-  i 
bracing  thirty-three  towns,  Lebanon  is  rated  at  £3736,  | 
and  is  the  twenty-first  in  the  list;  it  has  ninety  tax-  ; 
able  inhabitants,  perhaps  indicating  a  population  of  j 
350.  The  next  year  it  stands  £4390  and  105  taxable  \ 
persons;  and  this  year  this  town  sent  two  deputies,  | 
viz.,  Ensign  John  Sprague  and  Mr.  William  Clark.  \ 
The  town  sent  as  deputies  the  same  persons  repeat-  ■ 
€dly,  the  number  from  which  selections  were  made  j 
from  year  to  year  being  small,  in  strong  contrast  to  ; 
the  present  practice  of  rotation,  and  never  more  than  j 
one  term  for  the  same  person.  i 

The  next  year,  1707,  Lebanon  stands  £5179  and  ! 
135  taxable  persons.    For  a  few  years  the  settlement  • 
of  the  town  appears  not  to  have  been  rapid.  Priva- 
tions and  hardships  must  have  been  endured  by  those 
who  came  here;  their  dwellings  must  have  been  log 
houses  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  with  here  and  ' 
there  a  clearing,  and  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  bounds  i 
and  titles  of  lands  had  not  ceased  to  perplex  and  em-  | 
barrass. 


That  there  was  a  great  amount  of  danger  or  annoy- 
ance from  the  Indians  does  not  appear,  the  Indians 
of  this  section  being  friendly  to  the  English,  in  league 
with  them,  and  very  much  dependent  on  them. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  some  Indians  of  a  tribe  at 
war  with  the  Mohegans — perhaps  from  a  remnant  of 
the  Pequots,  possibly  from  the  Narragansetts,  still 
farther  east  in  Rhode  Island — took  a  Mohegan  child 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Brewster,  who  lived  on  the 
Brewster  place,  near  where  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Dolbeare 
now  resides,  and  killed  it,  dashing  its  head  against 
the  garden-fence.  This  tradition  comes  reliably 
from  one  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  alleged  event, 
and  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact  well  known.  There  is 
also  a  tradition  that  the  Abel  house,  which  stood 
where  Mr.  Robert  Beckham's  house  now  stands,  was 
a  sort  of  fort  (stockaded,  1  conclude),  to  which  the 
inhabitants  fled  in  times  of  danger. 

If  the  Indians  did  not  seriously  trouble  the  settlers 
the  wild  animals  did.  So  late  as  1730  the  town  offered 
a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  full-grown  wolf 
that  should  be  killed.  Col.  James  Clark,  of  Bunker 
Hill  celebrity,  who  died  Dec.  29,  1826,  ninety-six 
years  of  age,  used  to  relate  to  his  grandchildren,  who 
are  now  living,  that  in  his  boyhood,  as,  coming  from 
Norwich  in  the  evening,  he  reached  the  low  ground 
near  where  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  now  lives,  he  drew 
his  feet  up  upon  the  saddle  to  protect  them  from  the 
wolves,  which  he  often  heard  barking  and  howling 
in  the  thickets  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Deer  and 
wild  turkeys  were  abundant.  The  first  settlers  had 
common  corn-lots,  which  they  joined  in  clearing, 
fencing,  and  guarding.  I  have  queried  whether  they 
had  the  fever  and  ague,  and  I  am  sure  they  had,  and 
must  have  shaken  soundly  with  it,  but  probably  it 
did  not  frighten  people  away,  for  it  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  new  settlements. 

After  about  1707  the  number  of  taxable  persons 
ceased  to  be  given  in  the  public  records,  and  only  the 
property  list  is  noted.  The  list  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  and  to  gain  on  the  lists  of  other  towns  in 
the  colony.  In  1730  it  was  £19,972 ;  1733,  £23,803, 
and  was  in  amount  the  eighth  in  the  colony.  In 
1740  it  was  £31,709,  and  was  the  fifth  among  the 
forty-eight  towns  in  the  list,  and  more  than  that  of 
Hartford  or  New  London  ;  in  1748,  £35,570. 

From  1730  to  1760  Lebanon  must  have  gained  rap- 
idly in  population  and  wealth.  The  colony  of  Con- 
necticut had  greatly  prospered.  In  1730  the  number 
of  inhabitanta,  according  to  a  census  then  taken,  was 
38,000,  and  about  700  Indian  and  negro  slaves  and 
1600  Indians.  In  1756,  twenty -six  years  later,  the 
population  of  the  colony,  consisting  then  of  seventy- 
nine  towns  and  settlements,  was  130,612,  an  increase 
of  90,312,  and  Lebanon  then  had  a  population  of 
whites,  317],  aud  blacks,  103  ;  total,  3274.  Only  five 
towns  in  the  colony  had.  a  larger  population,  viz.: 
Middletown,  the  largest,  5664;  Norwich,  5540;  New 
Haven,  5085;  Fairfield,  4455;  and  Farmington,  3707; 
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Hartford  had  only  3027.  In  1774,  the  year  before 
the  hattle  of  Lexington,  there  were  but  seventy-six 
towns  and  settlements  in  the  colony,  some  of  the 
smaller  settlements  having  been  given  up;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  had  increased  to  198,010.  The 
population  of  this  town  was  then,  whites,  3841 ;  blacks, 
119 ;  total,  3960,  the  largest  population  the  town  has 
ever  had.  Only  six  towns  in  the  colony  then  had  a 
larger.  In  1784  the  population  of  the  State  had 
grown  to  208,800,  and  Lebanon  had,  whites,  3837, 
4  less  than  ten  years  before ;  blacks,  94,  25  less  than 
sixty  years  before  ;  total  loss,  29.  Only  eight  towns 
then  had  a  larger  population.  New  Haven  having  the 
largest,  7960. 

In  1775  only  eight  towns  had  a  larger  grand  list 
than  this  town,  it  being  then  £41,600,  equal  to  S130,- 
300,  the  pound  then  being  $3.33*.  The  grand  list  in 
1876  was  $1,185,047.  Though  the  population  has  di- 
minished, the  grand  list  has  largely  increased. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  2211,  an 
increase  on  that  of  the  two  preceding  decades;  in 
1804,  Columbia,  with  a  population  of  about  600,  was 
set  otF  from  this  town ;  it  now  has  a  population  of 
891 ;  add  this  to  the  present  population  of  the  town 
and  the  total  is  3162,  showing  a  total  diminution  of 
798  since  1774  within  the  territory  then  constituting 
Lebanon. 

As  we  have  said,  the  thirty-five  or  forty  years  pre- 
vious to  1774  were  a  period  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
town.  Men  of  character  and  enterprise  came  in  and 
grew  up  here.  Capt.  Joseph  Trumbull  came  here 
from  SufEeld  about  1704,  evidently  without  any  con- 
siderable means,  for  when  he  bought  the  place  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  he  mort- 
gaged it  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  He  had  vigorous  traits,  became  a  planter 
and  trader,  and  at  length  had  a  ship  which  carried 
cargoes  of  his  own,  or  belonging  to  his  family. 

A  fact  which  comes  to  us  on  good  authority  illus- 
trates the  temper  of  the  man.  His  business  often 
called  him  to  Boston,  and  sometimes  he  went  as  a 
drover;  and  he  would  meet  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  who  had 
been  pastor  here,  whose  parishioner  be  had  been,  and 
who  now  lived  in  Boston.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  little  shy 
of  him,  and  evidently  avoided  him  now  and  then,  in 
his  plain  and  perhaps  dusty  attire,  as  not  quite  in  trim 
to  be  familiarly  recognized  by  a  Boston  gentleman. 
When  Mr.  Wells  came  here,  where  he  still  owned 
property,  and  {meeting  Mr.  Trumbull)  accosted  him 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  the  latter  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  turned  away,  saying,  "  If  you 
don't  know  me  in  Boston,  I  don't  know  you  in  Leba- 
non." 

Trumbull's  son,  the  future  Governor,  after  being 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727,  went  into  busi- 
ness with  his  father  and  became  a  merchant,  and  en- 
gaged extensively  in  commerce,  the  War  Office,  now 
standing,  being  his  store.  He  and  the  firms  to  which 
he  belonged  owned  ships  which  traded  with  London 


and  Bristol,  England,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  the' 
West  Indies,  and  took  in  their  cargoes  at  New  Lon- 
don and  Stonington,  and  at  Haddam,  on  the  Connec- 
ticut River. 

All  the  trades  were  carried  on  here,  and  it  became 
i  an  important  business  centre.  Cloth,  leather,  boots 
:  and  shoes,  saddles  and  harness,  axes,  hoes,  scythes, 
I  and  barrels  were  made  here.  Among  the  town  offi- 
j  cers  appointed  every  year  was  an  inspector  of  leather. 

The  town  appointed  Jonathan  Trumbull  to  obtain 
I  from  the  General  Assembly  leave  to  hold  and  regulate 
i  fairs  and  market-days,  and  they  were  held  twice  a 
year.  These  streets  now  so  quiet  were  a  place  of 
concourse  and  bustle,  of  exhibition  and  traflac,  which 
the  people  of  surrounding  towns  frequented,  and  to 
which  traders  came  from  a  distance,  Trumbull  being 
engaged  in  wide  commerce  and  large  business. 

And  after  1743  there  was  a  renowned  school  here, 
which  Trumbull  was  active  in  establishing,  and  was 
controlled  by  twelve  proprietors,'  and  which  was  kept 
for  thirty-seven  years  by  Master  Nathan  Tisdale.  It 
became  so  widely  known  that  it  had  scholars  from 
the  West  Indies,  from  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  the  more 
northern  colonies.  At  one  time  it  had  students  fi-om 
nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Tisdale  was  a  genius 
in  his  profession,  and  carried  the  school  to  the  high- 
est stage  of  prosperity  which  it  ever  reached.  This 
helped  the  intelligence  and  high  character,  the  ac- 
tivity and  pecuniary  thrift  of  the  place. 
I  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  agencies,  this  town 
i  had  for  many  years  some  of  its  sons  in  course  of 
I  liberal  education,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
are  known  to  have  received  college  degrees.  The 
strong  interest  in  education  which  long  prevailed 
here  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  have  risen  to  eminence. 

And  from  the  first  Lebanon  has  been  active  in 
military  enterprises.  While  this  town  was  never  di- 
rectly menaced  by  the  Indians,  the  frontier  towns  of 
this  colony  and  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  were, 
and  this  town  was  required  to  aid  in  the  common 
defense.  As  early  as  1709,  Mr.  Jedediah  Strong,  one 
of  the  original  settlers,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Strong 
family,  which  remained  and  still  has  representatives 
here,  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
near  Albany.  This  colony  sent  troops  to  the  defense 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  Mass.,  in  which,  in  1704, 
the  Deerfield  massacre  occurred,  and  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians, 

In  1709,  in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  in  Queen 
Ann's  war,  the  proportion  of  troops  from  this  colony 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  ajid  the  quota  of 
Lebanon  eleven. 
I     In  the  wars  in  which  the  mother-country  was  en- 
I  gaged  at  this  period  the  colonies  were  involved, — in 
I  the  Spanish  war  of  1739;  in  EZiug  George's  war;  a 
I  war  with  France  in  1744,  in  which  Louisburg,  in  Cfape 
I  Breton,  a  very  strong  place,  termed  the  Gibraltar  of 
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America,  was  taken  ;  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
which  began  in  1755,  and  ended  in  1763  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  of  Canada.    During  .these  wars 
the  seas  were  infested  with  hostile  ships,  and  the  | 
colouists  were  exposed  on  every  side.    The  colonies  ; 
learned  how  to  raise  troops,  to  equip  and  supply  them,  \ 
and  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to  pay  them,  and  thus  \ 
were  in  most  important  training  for  the  crisis  now  ; 
just  before  them.    The  drums  used  at  Bunker  Hill  j 
were  the  same  which  had  been  used  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg. 

Lebanon,  as  a  town,  was  among  the  foremost  in 
this  colony  in  the  part  it  bore  in  these  enterprises  and  ! 
testings.  In  1739,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  then  young,  i 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  ; 
raised  for  an  expedition  against  Canada ;  he  was  i 
afterwards  colonel,  and  early  had  experience  in  re-  | 
cruiting,  furnishing,  and  moving  troops.  Tlie  people  | 
of  the  town  were  patriotic  and  spirited.  i 

On  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  they  observed 
the  general  thanksgiving,  and  Dr.  Solomon  Williams' 
jubilant  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  published.  He 
says,  "For  more  than  seventy  years  our  enemies 
have  been  designing  our  ruin,  and  formed  and  pro- 
jected a  settled  design  to  encompass  us,  unobserved, 
with  a  string  of  forts  from  Canada  to  the  Bay  of  : 
Mexico."    He  regards  "  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  ; 
capital  of  Canada,  as  of  more  importance  than  has  j 
ever  been  made  by  the  English  since  England  was  a  \ 
nation."    He  states  his  reasons,  and  calls  upon  the  I 
people  triumphantly  to  praise  Him  who  has  given 
such  success. 

Of  course  a  people  thus  trained,  in  such  a  temper, 
and  having  such  leaders  as  there  were  here  in  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  William  Williams,  and  others,  were  ; 
all  ready,  when  the  mother-country  began  to  encroach  j 
on  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  to  resist  and  to  main-  ; 
tain  their  rights.  j 

When,  in  October,  1765,  Governor  Fitch  proposed  \ 
to  take  the  required  oath  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act,  | 
and  called  upon  his  "  assistants"  to  administer  it  to  \ 
him,  Trumbull  was  among  those  who  resisted  and  re-  ; 
monstrated.    The  Governor  urged  that  their  allegi-  ; 
ance  to  the  king,  the  oath  of  their  office,  the  safety  j 
of  the  charter  of  the  colony,  and  their  personal  safety  ; 
demanded  that  they  administer  the  oath  and  aid  in  j 
the  execution  of  the  act.    Trumbull  was  ready  with  ; 
the  reply  that  the  act  was  in  derogation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony,  in  violation  of  the  common  privileges 
of  English  subjects,  and  that  they  had  also  sworn  "to 
promote  the  public  good  and  peace  of  Connecticut, 
and  to  maintain  all  its  'lawful  privileges,"  and  these 
they  would  treacherously  sacrifice  by  submitting  to 
the  demand  now  made  upon  them. 

When  five  (the  requisite  legal  number  out  of  the 
twelve)  were  found  ready  to  administer  the  oath, 
Trumbull  refused  to  be  present  to  witness  its  admin- 
istration, and  taking  his  bat  hastened  from  the  cham- 
ber, leading  the  six  other  assistants  who,  with  him, 


had  stood  firm.  This,  with  other  clear  and  courageous 
conduct,  showed  him  to  the  colonists  as  fitted  to  be 
their  first  magistrate,  and  to  have  their  interest  in 
his  hands,  and  he  was  chosen  Governor  in  1769.  He 
already  had  large  experience  in  public  affairs.  He 
had  fourteen  times  represented  his  town  as  deputy  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  had  three  times  filled  the 
office  of  Speaker ;  had  been  chosen  assistant  for 
twenty-two  years ;  had  been  for  one  year  side  judge, 
and  for  seventeen  years  chief  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Windham  County;  had  been  for  nineteen 
years  judge  of  probate  for  the  Windham  district; 
had  been  once  elected  an  assistant  judge,  and  four 
times  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  col- 
ony ;  and  for  four  years  had  been  Deputy  Governor. 
He  held  the  office  of  Governor  fourteen  years,  and  till 
within  two  years  of  his  death. 

'William  Williams  was  more  impulsive  and  ardent, 
and  fitted  to  inspire  others  with  enthusiiism.  With 
tongue  and  pen  and  estate  he  gave  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  During  the  gloomy  winter  of 
1777  he  sent  beef,  cattle,  and  gold  to  Valley  Forge, 
saying,  "  If  independence  should  be  established  he 
should  get  his  pay  ;  if  not,  the  loss  would  be  of  no 
account  to  him." 

With  such  men  active  here  we  are  prepared  to  find 
on  the  town  records  resolutions  like  the  following : 

At  a  town-meeting  held  7th  December,  1767,  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  as  to  the 
oppressive  and  ruinous  duties  laid  on  various  ar- 
ticles, and  calling  for  union  in  some  common  meas- 
ures of  relief :  "Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  selectmen, 
and  others  were  appointed  a  committee  by  themselves, 
or  in  concert  with  committees  from  neighboring  towns, 
to  consider  and  devise  such  measures  and  means  as 
may  more  effectually  tend  to  promote  and  encourage 
iudustrj',  economy,  and  manufactures."  Under  these 
oppressions,  bearing  heavily  on  it  as  a  port,  Boston 
appealed  to  Lebanon,  and  this  town  came  into  full 
sympathy  and  concert  with  it. 

At  the  freemen's  meeting,  Monday,  April  9,  1770, 
on  occasion  of  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  which  occurred 
the  previous  5th  of  March,  after  the  transaction  of 
other  business,  "  they  met  and  voted,  and  passed  a 
draft  of  resolves  or  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  we  look  upon  as  infringed 
by  Parliament — and  promoting  manufactures,  etc." 

The  following  are  the  resolves,  or  declaration  : 

"Tbe  inhaUiUots  of  the  Town  uf  I.clmnou  in  full  Town-meeting  as- 
eembled,  tlila  9lh  duj  of  April,  1770,— now  and  evor  imprefised  with  tbs 
deepest  and  moat  affectionate  Loyalty  to  his  excellcot  Majeflty,  George 
tbe  3d,  tbe  rightful  liiug  and  sovereign  of  Great  Brilain,  and  of  the 
Eogliah  American  Colonies,— and  alao  being  most  tenderly  attached  to 
aod  tenacioiiB  of  the  j.recioUB  Rigbta  and  Liberties  to  wliicb,  ab  Englisb 
aubjecte,  we  are  by  birth  and  by  the  BritlBli  conetitiition  ondtled,  and 
which  hove  also  (hoen)  dearly  earned  by  the  treaeurcB  and  blood  of  our 
forefathcrH,  and  transmitted  aa  their  most  valnablc  Legacy  to  ns  thoir 
children:  In  tbcae  circnmetencee,  we  view  wltli  tbe  moatalncore  grief; 
coocern,  and  anxiety  tbe  euflertngs  and  dietressee  to  which  tliie  country 
is  eubjoctod  and  expoecd,— in  conecqnoiice  of  mcMurce  planned  liy  a  few 
artful,  designing  men,  unhappily  of  too  much  influence  ;  and  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Drltaln;— the  action  and  tendency  of  which  ii 
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to  deprive  these  Coloniea  of  their  free  and  happj  constitutions,  and  re- 
duce tlioDi  to  a  state  of  boudagc ;— Measures  vihirh  as  the  event  will  more 
fully  ehow,— equally  hurtful  and  pernicious  to  the  British  nation;— par- 
ticularly we  deplore  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  being  so 
long  eubjected  to  a  prieviou«  imposition  of  a  standing  army  quartered 
upon  them,— iodoced  hy  the  false  and  maliciouB  representations  of  the 
late  governor  Hutchinson  and  others  of  odious  and  detestable  meniorj' ; 
which,  though  they  have  not  been  able,  agreeable  to  the  designs  of  our 
enemies,  to  awe  the  inhabitants  or  the  a.untry  into  a  tame  surrender  of 
these  liberties,— have  been  the  authors  of  a  great  variety  of  Evils  and 
Distresses  to  that  most  loyal  people,  and  lately  (the  flth  of  March  last) 
of  the  barbarous  Murder  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitaots  of  that  Town. 
But  iu  the  midst  .if  these  calamities,  we  have  occtsion  to  rejoice  in  the 
union  and  harmony  whii  h  continues  to  prevail  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can Coloniea,  and  in  their  firm  and  fixed  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
Loyalty  and  Liberty: — and  Do  hereby  declare  our  high  approbation  and 
grateful  3ckDo"'ledgmeDt  of  the  generous  self-denying  and  truly  Patri- 
otic spirit  and  Conduct  of  the  respectable  Merchants  throughout  the 
Colonies, — in  refusing  to  impt>rt  British  manufactures  into  this  distracted 
and  impoverished  country,  until  it  shall  he  relieved  of  these  Burdens 
and  Grievances, — of  which  we  so  jus^tly  complain  ;  and  while  we  e.'iteem 
and  respect  those  who  have  made  so  generous  and  noble  a  sacrifice,  aa 
true  friends  and  lovers  of  their  country,  ^Ve  also  abhor  and  detest  the 
Prinaples  and  Condnct  of  the  Few,  who  from  sordid  motives,  have  re- 
fused to  come  intt'  so  salutary  a  measure,  and  Do  hereby  declare  and  Re- 
solve that  they  and  their  mercbandiee  shall  be  treated  hy  us  with  the 
cootempt  and  Neglect,  which  their  unworthy  Behavior  most  justly  de- 
serves: and  We  do  further  Declare  and  Resolve,  that  we  will  to  the 
Dtmost  of  our  Power  incourage,  countenance,  and  promote  all  kinds  of 
oeeful  manufactures  in  the  country  and  among  ourselves, — to  the  end 
that  we  may  st^oo  he  able,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  Bounties  of  Providence 
in  the  rich  production  of  the  American  soil,  to  fornish  oureclvHS  with 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — -without  any  longer  depending  for 
them  on  the  Mother  country  ; — who  are  also  putting  it  out  of  our  power, 
and  seem  to  have  forgotten  her  relation;  and  to  prefer  the  hazard  of 
obtaining  fiom  iie  the  forced  and  unnatural  submission  of  slaves, — to 
the  certain,  dntahle,  free,  cheerful,  and  immensely  advantageous  De- 
pendence and  subjection  of  Children." 

It  is  added,  "The  above  w.is  unanimously  voted 
and  resolved.  Attest,  William  Williams,  clerk;  and 
is  recorded  to  perpetuate  the  .sense  the  town  have  of 
their  Liberties,  etc.,  etc.,  by  William  Williams." 

Here  is  the  very  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  this  was  six  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made ;  and  these 
resolves  and  this  declaration  are  as  worthy  of  the  town 
as  that  important  instrument  is  of  the  country.  And 
they  do  perpetuate  the  sense  the  town  had  of  their 
liberties,  and  will  perpetuate  it;  for  those  resolves 
have  gone  down  into  history,  and  were  embodied,  in- 
deed, in  the  men  who  acted  here.  They  reveal  the 
hand  of  the  firm,  fiery  patriot,  William  Williams. 
They  were  undoubtedly  drafted  by  him,  as  they  arc 
in  his  handwriting  in  the  town  records. 

It  shows  the  earnestness  which  then  prevailed  here, 
that  in  August  of  the  same  year,  1770,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  called  in  reference  to  sending  delegates  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  mercantile  and  landed  inter- 
ests at  New  Haven,  to  consider  proper  measures  to 
support  the  "  non-Importation  Agreement,"  and  the 
alarming  conduct  of  New  York  in  violating  the 
Bame. 

They  voted  unanimously  to  send  two  delegates  to 
this  convention.  Made  choice  of  William  Williams 
and  Joshua  West,  Esqs.,  a  committee  or  representa- 
tives to  the  same.  They  then  voted  and  passed  the 
following  declaration,  instruction,  and  resolve,  viz. : 


"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  thia  town  that  the  noD. 
\  Importation  Agreement  (so  called)  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Amor- 
I  ican  Colonies, — is  a  virtnone,  salutary  and  Patriotic  measure,  generooslj 
i  designed  and  powerfnlly  tonding  to  procure  a  redress  of  oor  grievaiices 
:  in  the  removal  of  the  unconstitutional  duties  on  America,  and  the  most 
likely  to  prove  effectual  of  auy  lenient,  moderate,  and  lawfol  meagnres 
that  can  be  devised, — to  ensure  that  great  and  important  end, — in  which. 
We  our  country  and  all  Posterity  are  and  will  be  deeply  interested  >od 
j  concerned ; — so  that  the  political  salvation  of  the  country  and  a  practical 
I  approbation  of  the  principles  which  indnced  our  Fathers' first  einigi»- 
,  tioo  hither —  seem  to  depend  on  and  be  deeply  connected  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  and  steiidy  perseverance  in  that  noble  and  generooe  reso- 
lation." 

i     "  That  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  who  had  been  famed 
1  forstrict  adherence  to  said  Agreement,  in  falling  from  and  violating  the 
same,  is  very  alarming,  and  gives  tbe  most  sensible  concern;  as  a  union 
of  sentiment  and  practice  of  all  the  Colonies  is  of  great  importance  to 
i  the  cxjmmon  interest  of  the  whole,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  all  prudent 
I  and  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  used  to  recover  them  to  their  former  at- 
tachments, which,  if  they  should  fail  of  success.  They  ought  in  our  opinion 
to  he  considered  lost  to  every  generous  sentiment,  and  all  dealings  and 
;  commerciHl  connection  with  them  hroken  off  by  every  Friend  of  his 
\  Countrie'e  welfare,  but  that  (eo  far  as  to  us  appertain)  we  refer  to  the 
i  Wisdom  and  Prudence  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Mercantile  and 
i  Landed  interests,  to  be  holden  at  JJew  Haven,  the  13th  of  September 
:'  next,  and  we  hereby  iiistnict  you,  Gentleoien,  to  attend  such  meeting, 
\  to  conform  yourselves  to  our  sentimeot  in  tbe  premises  aa  before  ex- 
\  pressed. 

"  And  it  is  further  voted  and  resolved  that  we  will  continue  to  adhere 
;  to  tbe  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  said  non-Importation  -Agreement,  and 
i  that  we  will  not  purcbase  any  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandise  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  in  this  or  any  neighboring  town  who  heth  or  shall  im- 
port the  same  contrary  to  said  agreement,  or  hath  or  shall  hove  pur- 
chased of  auch  importer  or  such  imported  goods,  but  shall  and  will  treat 
such  person  or  persons  with  an  utter  neglect  and  contempt,  wbicb  so 
base  and  perfidious  a  conduct  justly  deseiTes.'* 

"  The  foregoing  being  unaninionsiy  passed,  etc..  They  made  choice  of 
\  Dr.  John  Clark,  Wm.  Williams,  Mr.  Josiah  Rockwell,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bill,  Capt.  Elijah  Sprague,  Mr.  Charles  Hinckley,  Dea.  Samuel  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Ansel  Clark  (persons  from  the  different  parts  of  the  town)  to  ob- 
i  serve  and  inspect  the  conduct  of  all  Persons  in  this  town  respecting  their 
;  violating  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  said  non-Importation  Agree- 
1  nient,  and  to  use  all  lawful  and  prudent  measures  to  prevent  the  same, 
j  and  in  their  prudence  and  discretion,  when  they  judge  requisite,  to  puh- 
;  lish  the  Nemes  of  such  Person  or  Persons^  if  auy  shall  be  found,  who 
;  have  violated  and  countemctcd  the  same,  and  as  occnsioo  shall  require, 
:  to  correspond  with  the  Committees  of  neighhoring  Towns  for  the  lite 
;  salutary  purpose  and  design." 

"Then   was  asked  whether  he  had  purchased  or  not  Tea  of  a 

Rhode  l.iland  importer;  he  owned  he  had  tea  from  Rhode  Island,  etc, 
hut  yet  ho  would  not  purchase  auy  more  there,  or  otherwise  contrary  to 
Agreement,  etc.,  and  would  store  what  he  bad,  etc.,  and  thereupon  tbe 
!  Town  voted  it  satisfactory  and  dismissed." 

I  This  was  evidently  a  hot  place  for  Tories  and  half- 
j  hearted  patriots. 

The  ]>eople  here  were  in  the  midst  of  the  events 

which  were  now  hastening  the  great  crisis  of  the 
!  Revolution,  and  were  keenly  alive  to  them.  The  day 
\  on  which  the  infamous  Boston  Port  Bill  took  effect, 
\  the  1st  of  June,  1774,  was  noted  through  the  colonies, 
i  In  Philadelphia  mufiled  bells  tolled;  in  Virginia  it 
j  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  and  the  people 
j  thronged  the  churches.  Through  the  Hartford  Cour- 
\  ant  of  June,  1774,  from  a  correspondent  in  Lebanon, 

we  learn  something  of  what  was  occurring  here: 

Lebanon,  June  2, 1774. 
"  Yesterday  being  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  cruel  edict  of 
i  the  British  Parliament  respecting  the  town  and  port  of  Boston  took 
I  ploce,  was  observed  here  with  marks  of  diitinction.   The  bells  of  the 
i  town  early  began  to  toll  a  solemn  peal,  and  cnntinued  the  whole  day. 
The  town-hoDse  door  was  hung  with  black,  with  the  act  affixed  thereto, 
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and  the  ehopc  iti  the  town  were  all  shut  aod  silent,  their  windows  cot-  | 
ered  with  hlack,  and  other  signs  of  distress.  ' 

"Towarda  eveDing  a  respectable  numher  of  freeholders  of  the  place  i 
and  others  (upon  short  notice)  appeared  at  the  Town-Houae,  where  the 
act  was  publicly  read  and  observed  upon,  when  the  following  address 
was  made  and  resolutions  nnanimouely  passed  : 

***  Gentlemen,  the  occasion  of  our  meeting  is  interesting  and  solemn. 
I  hope  we  are  met  together  with  dispositions  suitable  to  the  occataon. 
We  are  now,  roy  brethren,  to  determine  whetlier  we  will  tamely  submit 
to  every  act  of  cruel  oppression  or  indignantly  reject,  .ind  with  manly 
resolution  renioostrato  to  every  instance  of  unjust  power,  by  whatever 
hand  attempted.  Persuaded  yon  cannot  hesitate  one  moment  in  the 
choice  of  the  alternative,  I  will  propose  the  following  resolutions : 

•"That  we  do  all  at  this  time  heartily  sympathize  with  our  brethren 
of  Boston  in  the  scenes  of  distress  which  this  day  opens  upon  them. 

"'That  we  view  with  the  utmost  indignation  the  crnel  act  of  unjuat  : 
powsr  which  introduces  this  distress. 

'"That  we  consider  them  as  suffering  under  the  hand  of  ministerial  ' 
Tsngeajice  for  their  uuble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  common 
cause  of  all  America. 

"'And,  That  we  are  heartily  willing  and  desirous  to  unite  our  little  | 
powers  in  whatever  general  measure  shall  he  thought  best  for  the  so-  | 
cnrity  and  permanency  of  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  our  country,  i 
being  determiued,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberties  - 
wherein  God  has  made  them  (us)  free,  and  at  the  same  time  would  unite 
our  ardent  supplications  to  our  Almighty  Helper,  the  Great  Father  of 
the  distreased,  that  American  Councils  may  be  directed  by  His  vnadom  ; 
to  these  measures  that  shall  be  most  condncive  to  the  desired  end.'  " 

The  speech  and  the  resolutions  hear  the  impress  of  , 
the  mind  of  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams,  father  of  I 
William  Williams,  who  in  his  old  age  retained  his  | 
patriotic  fervor,  and  dying  the  29th  of  February,  1776, 
left  to  the  town  a  sam  of  money  to  be  nsed  in  aiding  | 
the  cause  of  the  colonies.  \ 

Such  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  and  distress  of  ; 
Boston,  a  sympathy  universal  through  the  country,  j 
and  expressed  in  forms  so  impressive,  so  adapted  to  j 
touch  the  popular  feeling,  powerfully  tended  to  alien-  [ 
ate  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country,  and  to 
unite  them  as  one  people  for  the  common  resistance 
and  defense. 

The  people  of  the  town  could  pass  resolutions, 
practice  vigilance  within  their  limits,  and  express  by 
words  sympathy  for  Boston,  and  they  could  do  more. 
The  alarm  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775,  stirred  the  citizens  here  as  deeply  as 
in  any  other  place  in  the  colony.    It  is  said  that  on 
the  Sabbath  subsequent  a  messenger  rode  here  on  a  ; 
foaming  steed,  entered  the  meeting-house  in  the  midst  | 
of  the  services  of  worship,  and  beckoning  for  atten- 
tion, announced  that  the  blood  of  their  brethren  had 
been  spilled  in  battle  and  the  crisis  had  come.    The  j 
services  were  soon  suspended,  and  the  beat  of  drum  I 
called  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms  and  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  were  resisting  the  troops  of 
Gen.  Gage.    This  traditional  incident,  which  comes 
to  us  on  good  authority,  we  can  readily  believe  to 
have  occurred.  ' 

An  account  of  moneys  paid  by  the  colony  to  forty- 
nine  towns  for  services  and  expenses  in  this  Lexing-  j 
ton  alarm  shows  the  whole  amount  to  be  £7824. 
The  sum  paid  to  Lebanon  was  £339  Os.  6d,  more 
than  was  paid  to  any  other  town,  with  two  exceptions: 
Windham  receiving  £378  15a.  5d.,  and  Woodstock 


£352  13s.  3(/.,  these  towns  beiug  nearer  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  store  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  which  has  since 
been  called  the  War  OiEoe,  and  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, was  the  centre  from  which  the  soldiers  of  this 
vicinity  who  at  this  time  went  to  the  relief  of  Boston 
were  supplied;  and  it  is  said  the  Governor  of  the 
colony,  his  sons,  his  son-in-law,  William  Williams, 
labored  with  a  crowd  of  neighbors  and  friends  in 
preparing  and  hastening  forward  these  supplies. 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  17th  of  the  sub- 
sequent June,  Lebanon  was  represented.  Capt.  James 
Clark  with  resolute  haste  collected  a  company  in  this 
vicinity  and  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action.  On  hear- 
ing the  call  men  at  once  left  their  work  and  made 
ready  for  the  expedition.  "Miller"  Gay,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  needed  as  a  drummer.  He  left 
his  hoe  standing  in  the  row  where  he  was  hoeing,  and 
went  to  the  house  to  consult  his  wife.  She  said  go, 
and  he  started  the  next  morning  with  the  company. 

They  reached  the  low  ground  of  Charlcstown  Neck 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  having  marched  ninety 
miles  in  three  days.  The  balls  from  the  enemy's 
ships  whizzed  by  them  and  rolled  at  their  feet.  One 
of  the  men,  thinking  he  could  stop  a  rolling  ball, 
put  out  his  foot,  which  the  ball  instantly  took  off. 

In  an  orchard  somewhat  protected  by  the  hill 
Capt.  Clark  found  three  companies  without  officers, 
one  from  Connecticut  and  two  from  Massachusetts. 
He  ordered  them  to  fall  into  line,  and  led  them  upon 
the  hill  to  join  the  other  troops;  and  he  and  his  men 
assisted  in  throwing  up  intrenchments  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  and  fought  in  the  engagement  of  the 
next  day. 

The  year  before  his  death,  when  he  was  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year.  Col.  Clark — known  then  under  this 
title — was  one  of  the  forty  survivors  of  the  battle  who 
were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument  by  Lafayette  in  1825,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle.  Lafayette,  who 
during  the  war  had  repeatedly  been  in  Lebanon, 
specially  noticed  Col.  Clark,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  Frenchman's  heart  kissed  him  ;  and  on  hearing 
of  his  three  days'  march  from  Lebanon,  and  of  his 
pressing  into  the  engagement,  said  to  him,  "  You  was 
made  of  goode  stoof." 

The  number  of  men  whom  this  town  sent  into  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, so  many  of  the  rolls  of  companies  are  wanting. 
Some  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  papers 
existing  and  to  all  the  evidence  estimate  that  there 
were  periods  when  as  many  as  five  hundred  were 
serving  in  the  army  at  the  same  time.  Some  served 
for  short  terms, — three  months,  six  months;  some 
were  minute-men,  called  out  when  the  towns  along 
the  coast,  New  London  and  New  Haven,  were  me- 
naced or  attacked.  This  would  be  one  to  about  every 
eight  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time.  The  quota  of 
this  town  for  the  last  war,  from  18G1  to  18G5,  was 
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206;  and  the  population  in  1860  being  2174,  this  i 
would  be  one  to  about  every  tea  of  the  inhabitants,  j 
About  one  hundred  actually  went  from  this  town,  one  , 
to  every  twenty-one  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  records  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
resolute  effort  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  meu, — 
which  came  year  after  year  a.s  the  war  went  on  and  ; 
tasked  the  resources  and  endurance  of  the  colonies,  ; 
—and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  those  absent  in  \ 
the  army.  i 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  when  a  given  number  | 
of  men  was  called  for,  the  number  capable  of  bearing  \ 
arms  had  been  reduced,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  in  ; 
the  beginning  had  prompted  men  to  enlist  bad  sub-  i 
sided,  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  between  the  | 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty-five  were  divided  into  classes  i 
of  the  same  number,  ten,  and  each  class  was  re-  • 
quired  to  furnish  a  man.  , 

After  the  religious  services  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  on  j 
Thanksgiving  and  fast-days,  especially  in  1777,  con-  j 
tributions  for  the  suffering  soldiers  were  received  in 
the  meeting-houses,  when  jewelry  and  every  article 
of  clothing  and  provisions  were  presented,  and  tbe  ; 
ladies,  as  individuals  and  in  concert,  with  the  dis-  \ 
creet  and  earnest  Madame  Trumbull  encouraging  them  : 
and  setting  them  an  example,  bore  their  part  in  these  I 
contributions. 

How  impossible  it  is  for  us  in  quiet  Lebanon,  as  it 
DOW  is,  to  picture  what  Lebanon  was  and  what  trans- 
pired here  during  the  years  of  the  war,  the  Governor  ; 
of  the  State  residing  here,  tbe  counselor  and  friend  j 
and  efficient  helper  of  Washington;  the  Council  of  i 
Safety,  which  aided  the  Governor  and  wielded  exten-  ; 
sive  powers  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  war  in  this  State 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country,  holding  here  nearly 
all  of  its  more  than  twelve  hundred  sessions  held 
during  the  war ;  messengers  from  the  army  and  fi-om  \ 
Washington  arriving  at  and  leaving  the  War  Office,  | 
bringing  and  carrying  away  dispatches;  the  Governor,  I 
with  tbe  agencies  he  employed,  engaged  in  procuring 
and  forwarding  provisions,  clothing,  and  military  sup- 
plies, and  these  streets  often  crowded  with  activity  of  ; 
this  sort ;  for  seven  months  at  one  period  the  Duke  ' 
de  Lauzun's  legion  of  French  cavalry  here,  some  of 
them  in  barracks  in  a  lot  on  tbe  right  of  the  Colches-  j 
ter  road,  called  "Barracks  lot,''  others  of  them  on  the  : 
Common,  a  little  north  of  where  we  are  assembled,  \ 
where  still  can  be  seen  remains  of  their  ovens  and  \ 
camp  utensils  ;  the  soldiers  now  and  then  stealing  ; 
wood,  and  a  sheep,  a  pig,  and  convicted  and  punished ;  | 
a  deserter  shot ;  the  duke  and  higher  officers  having 
quarters  in  the  bouse  (on  the  corner),  in  its  original 
form,  now  occupied  by  Asher  P.  Smith,  and  some  of 
tbe  officers  at  Alden's  tavern ;  these  gentlemanly 
officers  in  their  leisure  flirting  with  the  fair  maidens 
of  the  place;  gay  festivities,  at  which  distinguished 
guests  from  abroad  were  present,  frequently  occurring ;  1 
reviews  of  troops;  AVashington  repeatedly  here  to  con-  i 
suit  with  the  Governor;  Lafayette  here,  according  to  ' 


Stuart  in  his  "Life  of  Trumbnll";  Gen.  Knox,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others. 

Lebanon  was  certainly  then  a  centre  of  dignity  and 
influence,  and  was  the  military  headquarters  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 

With  its  other  important  contributions  to  the  war 
of  independence,  this  town  contributed  in  Jonathan 
Trumbull  a  laborious  and  efficient  war  Governor,— 
at  the  beginning  the  only  loyal  Governor, — to  whom 
Washington  gave  distinguished  confidence,  on  whom 
he  relied  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  a  man  dis- 
creet, far-seeing,  inflexible  in  following  his  convic- 
tions, eminently  God-fearing,  and  a  true  patriot;  in 
William  Williams  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  177G-77,  and  again  in  1783-84,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ardent,  self- 
sacrificing,  passionate  in  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
one  hundred  years  ago  to-day  he  represented  this 
State,  represented  this  town,  iu  that  great  proceeding 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia;  in  Joseph  Trum- 
bull a  commissary -general,  and  the  first  commissary- 
general  of  tbe  national  army,  whose  brilliant  career 
was  cut  short  by  an  early  death,  hastened  by  his 
strenuous  devotion  to  his  difficult  duties  in  organ- 
izing this  department  of  the  army  ;  in  John  Trum- 
bull an  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  an  adjutant- 
general  to  Gen.  Gage,  and  a  painter  who  acquired  a 
distinguished  reputation  from  his  delineatiou  of 
national  scenes  and  from  bis  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Revolutionary  period ;  in  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  Jr.,  a  paymaster  to  the  northern  de- 
partment of  the  army,  a  first  aide-de-camp  and  private 
secretary  to  Washington,  a  member  of  his  family,  aud 
enjoying  his  high  esteem.  Capt.  James  Clark  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
was  in  the  battles  of  Harlem  Heights  and  White 
Plains.  Lieut.  Andrew  Fitch  was  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  service  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  John  Wheelock,  son  of  President  Wheelock,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  afterwards  himself  president, 
served  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Continental  army, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  stafl'of  Gen.  Gage. 

Lebanon  has  done  well  in  the  men  whom  in  differ- 
ent periods  it  has  furnished, — six  Governors  of  States, 
five  of  them  of  this  State,  who  held  the  ofiBce  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  one  of  them  (William  A.  Bucking- 
ham) a  second  war  Governor,  and  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  first;  resolute,  indefatigable,  large-hearted, 
vigorous,  and  upright  in  administration,  and  of  a 
character  to  command  univei-sal  esteem  and  affection; 
Trumbull  and  Buckingham  !  names  that  honor  the 
town,  honor  the  State,  honor  the  nation.  In  all 
the  list  of  honored  men  from  tbe  beginning  have 
there  been  abler,  better  Governors  than  tbe  Trum- 
bulls,  Bissel,  and  Buckingbams?  Four  senators  in 
Congress;  seven  representatives  in  Congress,  and  one 
of  them,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
Second  Congress ;  five  judges  of  higher  courts  and 
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two  chief  justices;  a  colored  man  in  Prince  Saunders, 
connected  for  a  time  with  Dartmouth  College,  who 
was  minister  from  Hayti  to  Great  Britain,  and  attor- 
ney-general of  that  government;  and  a  large  number 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  other  professional 
men. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

LEBANON— (Continued). 

KEVOLUTIONAET  INCIDENTS. 

French  Troops  at  LebaooD — ^CcnjDt  Rochamheau — The  Bonrbonoois — A 
Deserter  Shot — Mrs.  Aooa  Hyde  and  the  Assassin — Govei-Qor  Trnm- 
bnll'e  Houee  and  War  Office — Council  of  Safety— Trumbull— Sketch  of 
the  Family — Its  Various  Members — The  Torab  of  the  TriimhuUs. 

Frencli  Troops  at  Lebanon. — Count  Rochambeau 
was  at  Lebanon  about  the  1st  of  June,  1781,  with  five 
sparkling  regiments  of  Bourbonnois  on  their  march 
from  Newport,  R.  1.,  to  join  the  American  army  on 
the  Hudson,  and  camped  in  Lebanon  about  three 
weeks.  The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  with  his  legion  of 
about  five  hundred  mounted  Hussars,  was  also  quar- 
tered here  from  about  Dec.  1,  1780,  to  June  23,  1781. 
Their  barracks  were  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  west  of 
the  Trumbull  house,  and  near  the  rivulet  above  the 
pond.  A  gay  June  for  Lebanon  was  there  when  these 
six  brilliant  French  regiments,  with  their  marrial 
bands  and  gorgeous  banners,  were  daily  displayed  on 
the  spacious  and  lovely  village  green.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington himself  reviewed  Lauzun's  legion  here  on  the 
5th  of  March  of  that  year,  and  highly  complimented 
them  and  their  commander  on  their  appearance  and 
discipline.  He  spent  three  days  in  Lebanon  at  the 
time  in  a  long  and  close  conference  with  Governor 
Trumbull,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  conference  re- 
lated to  the  plan  of  the  Southern  campaign,  which 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
and  led  to  the  final  termination  of  the  war,  and  that 
this  confidential  disclosure  of  that  plan  was  one  of 
the  first  which  was  made  to  any  one,  and  was  most 
heartily  approved  and  encouraged  by  promises  of 
efficient  support  by  Governor  Trumbull.  This  plan 
was  afterwards  confidentially  considered  and  perfected  i 
at  a  joint  council  of  the  American  and  French  chief  | 
commanders,  held  at  the  "  Webb  House,"  in  Wethers-  | 
field,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May  following.*  | 

Deserter  Shot. — While  Lauzun's  legion  of  bus-  I 
sars  were  quartered  in  Lebanon,  in  the  winter  of  1781,  ; 
some  depredations  by  his  troop  were  committed  upon 
the  poultry,  pigs,  and  sheep  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
of  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  fold  of  even  good 
old  Parson  Williams.  When  these  complaints  reached 


•  Geo.  Washington  euters  io  bis  diary,  datwl  at  Wetbersfield,  May  20, 
1781 :  "  Had  a  good  deal  of  private  converKation  with  Governor  Trumbull, 
who  gave  it  to  me  ns  his  opioioo  that  if  any  Important  offeDslve  opera- 
tions should  be  uodertaken,  be  had  little  doubt  of  obtaioiiig  men  and 
proTiaiooe  adequate  to  our  waots." 


j  the  ears  of  the  duke,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
I  people  of  the  whole  town  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
\  extending  the  most  cordial  hospitalities  and  fumish- 
1  ing  the  most  abundant  supplies  to  this  whole  corps, 
!  their  chivalrous  commander  was  deeply  mortified,  and 
resolved  on  its  summary  suppression.    A  few  of  the 
suspected  hussars,  from  fear  of  consequences,  deserted 
from  camp  and  fled  into  the  country.    One  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  was  soon  after  recaptured 
and  brought  into  camp  about  nightfall.    A  court- 
martial  was  immediately  ordered,  by  which  the  sol- 
dier was  tried  that  same  evening,  convicted  of  deser- 
\  tion,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  was  shot  at  sun- 
j  rise  the  next  morning  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
i  corps,  who  were  ordered  out  to  witness  the  execution. 
\  This  summary  example  effectually  ended  all  further 
i  depredations. 

j     It  is  this  legend  that  an  ingenious  writer  of  ro- 
mance has  quite  recently  seized  uj)on  as  the  founda- 
\  tion  of  a  very  fairly  written  sensational  story  of  love 
I  and  mystery  about  this  deserter  and  a  mythical  Pru- 
I  dence  Strong,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Sun  and  extensively  copied  by  other  papers. 
Mrs.  Anna  Hyde  and  the  Assassin. — The  story 
\  of  the  encounter  between   Mrs.  Anna  Hyde,  the 
;  worthy  housekeeper  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  a 
-  suspected  assassin  of  the  Governor  is  well  supported 
by  authentic  tradition.    One  evening  this  good  woman 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sudden  entrance  of  an  un- 
known man,  in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant,  who  stoutly 
persisted  in  seeing  the  Governor,  then  ill  and  in  bed. 
She  knew  that  to  have  gained  entrance  to  the  house 
the  man  must  have  eluded  the  sentinels  on  guard. 
\  She  well  knew,  what  all  knew,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  the  Governor's  head  by  British  authority ; 
that  he  had  often  been  threatened  with  assassination 
by  malignant  Tories  and  their  emissaries;  and  he  re- 
cords in  his  own  diary  that  once,  while  at  Newton, 
a  malignant  there  said  "Ae  would  kill  him  as  quick 
as  he  would  a  rattlemake ;"  and  believing  that  the 
purpose  of  the  intruder  was  the  assassination  of  the 
Governor,  the  brave  lady  at  once,  seizing  the  large 
kitchen  shovel  in  one  hand  and  the  tongs  in  the  other, 
made  such  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  him  that  he 
fled  for  safety  and  escaped  in  the  dark  from  capture. 

War  OlEce— Council  of  Safety.— The  house  of 
Governor  Trumbull  stood  originally  and  until  1824 
on  the  north  corner  of  Town  Street  and  the  Colches- 
ter road,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Lyman  house,  and 
the  War  Office  was  west  and  near  it,  on  the  Colchester 
road.  In  the  winter  of  1823-24,  Solomon  Gilbert, 
who  in  1821  had  bought  the  premises  of  John  Cham- 
pion, removed  both  the  house  and  office  a  few  rods 
farther  north,  to  the  place  where  they  are  .shown  in  the 
accompanying  view,  and  added  the  portico  to  the  front 
of  the  office.  The  view  is  taken  from  a  very  accurate 
sketch  by  Barber  in  ISmG.  The  Governor's  house  still 
remains  there  in  good  preservation,  but  the  AVar  Office 
was  again  removed,  in  1844,  a  few  rods  farther  north. 
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where  it  now  stands.  In  this  office  Governor  Trum- 
bull conducted  his  great  commercial  business,  and 
through  the  war  of  the  Ee volution  the  Council  of 
Safety,  or  War  Council  of  the  colony,  held  most  of 
its  sessions  here,  and  it  became  by  force  of  circum- 
stances not  only  the  military  but  also  the  naval  head- 
quarters of  all  the  land  and  marine  forces  of  the 
colony  during  that  war.     Governor  Trumbull  was 


TllUMIlULL  HOrSE  WAR  OFFICE. 

by  virtue  of  his  office  coinniander-in-chief  of  all  the 
land  forces,  and  by  special  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  177o  he  was  also  made  coniinander-in- 
chicf  of  all  the  naval  forces,  with  power  to  issue  com- 
missions, grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to 
establish  prize  courts.  Here  also  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  communication  between  Zsew  England  and 
the  Southern  colonic;-,  and  esju'cially  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies. 

Council  of  Safety,  or  "War  Council." — The 
Cieneral  Assembly,  i\lay  session,  177o,  established  a 
Council  of  Safety  to  assist  the  Governor  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  war,  in  raising,  eqni]j])ing,  and  di- 
recting the  troops,  and  in  supjilying  "  every  matter 
and  thing  that.-hould  be  needful  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony."  The  following  gentlemen  composed  this 
Council,'  viz.:  Hon.  Matthew  Griswold,  of  Tyme, 
Deputy  Governor ;  Eliphalet  Dyer,  .Tedediah  Elder- 
kin,  and  Nathaniel  "\\''ales,  Jr.,  of  Windham;  \Vm. 
Williams  and  .loshua  West,  of  Lebanon  ;  and  Jabez 
Huntington,  Samuel  Huntington,  and  JVnjainin 
Huntington,  all  of  Norwich. 

This  Council  held  its  first  meeting  June  7,  1775,  at 
the  War  Office,  in  Lebanon,  Governur  Tnnnbull  and 


5  Stnai  t's  Jfotft,  p.  in  liin  Lifi<  of  Guvei nor  Ti  iiniliuU,"  is  an  cn  or. 
The  sciitleniou  ili<M-ciij  named  werp  not  tho  "(ytuui-il  of  .s'-f/e/;/,"  Itut  the 
regular  *^0-JiLucil  o/  .Issuiajiis,"  or  St:itc  Stiitite. 


every  member  of  the  Council  being  present.  Stuart 
says  (p.  626)  that  it  appears  from  a  memorandum  in 
Governor  TrumbuH's  handwriting  that  he  was  per- 
sonally 23resent  at  913  sessions  of  this  Council  during 
the  war;  but  Hinman,  late  Secretary  of  .State,  in  his 
"War  of  the  Revolution,"  compiled  from  the  State 
records  and  archives  in  his  official  custody,  states  (p. 
321)  that  this  Council  held  over  1200  sessions;  and 
he  gives  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
at  371  sessions,  held  from  June  7,  above, 
to  May  6,  1778,  the  first  three  jesxs 
only  of  the  war.   Of  these  sessions,  355, 
about  96  i»er  cent,  of  all,  were  held  at 
Lebanon,  14  at  Hartford,  and  1  each  at 
New  Haven  and  Norwich.  If  the  same 
proportion  of  these  sessions  were  held 
at  Lebanon  during  the  war,  as  is  more 
_  than  ])robable,  there  were  about  1145 

sessions  of  this  great,  important,  and 
illustrious  Council  held  under  the  hum- 
ble roof  of  that  old  War  Office,  still 
standijjg  among  us,  every  rafter  and 
every  shingle  which  covers  it  on  all 
sides,  from  roof-tree  to  sill,  radiant  in 
memory  with  the  glorious  light  of  our 
morning  of  liberty. 

The  threshold  of  that  humble  build- 
ing has  thrilled  to  the  tread  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Lafayette,  of  Count  Eocbam- 
beau,  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  of 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  of  the  Duke  de 
Lauznn,  of  Admiral  Tiernay,  of  Gens. 
Sullivan,  Knox,  Putnam,  Parsons,  Spencer,  of  the 
fierv  Samuel  Adams,  of  Jolui  Adams,  of  John  Jay,  of 
Thomas  Jefi'erson,  and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (whose 
recreant  son,  William,  the  Tory  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  also  here,  hut  as  a  prisoner),  and  a  host  of 
other  high  worthies  and  patriots,  bearing  messages  of 
fate  and  dc^.tiny,  and  taking  high  council  together  in 
"the  days  that  tried  men's  souls."  There  it  stands! 
and  there  let  it  stand  ! — ]irtserved  with  sacred  care  at 
public  cliarge !— forever  set  apart  from  all  ignoble  or 
common  uses! — a  consecKited  Memorial!  I 

The  TrumbuU  Family.— The  original  spelling  of 
Trumbull  is  believed  to  have  been  Turnbnll,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. One  of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland,  while 
hunting  in  the  forest,  was  closely  pursued  by  an  en- 
raged bull.  A  young  Scot,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  sov- 
ereign, dashed  in  before  the  infuriated  animal,  seized 
him  by  the  horns,  adroitly  turned  him  aside,  aud  the 
king  escaped.  The  grateful  monarch  sent  at  once  for 
the  daring  young  Scot,  knighted  liini  by  the  name  of 
Turn-Bull,  granted  him  an  est.ate  near  Peebles,  and 
a  coat  of  arms  bearing  the  device  of  three  bulls'  heads, 
with  the  motto  "  Fortuna  facet  audaci."  This  coat 
of  arms  is  still  peri>etuated  in  the  American  branch 
of  the  Trumbull  family,  and  iu  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  English 
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"John  Bull"  that  the  Lebanon  branch  at  least  had 
fair  title  to  the  "  Turn-Bull"  name  and  coat  of  arms. 

John  Trumbull,  the  ancestor  of  the  Connecticut 
Trumbull  family,  came  from  Cumberland  County, 
England,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Essex  County,  Mass.  1 
John,  Jr.,  his  second  son,  was  made  a  freeman  there 
in  1640,  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  1686,  a  lieutenant  | 
of  the  militia  in  1689,  and  soon  after  removed  with  I 
his  family  to  Suffield,  now  in  this  State,  but  then 
claimed  by  Massachusetts.   He,  John,  Jr.,  of  Suffield, 
had  four  sons,  viz.:  John,  Joseph,  Ammi,  and  Be- 
Doni. 

John,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  Jr.,  of  Suffield,  was  a 
distinguished  clergyman,  settled  in  Watertown,  Conn., 
and  was  the  father  of  John,  the  poet  and  celebrated 
author  of  "  McFingal"  and  other  works. 

Capt.  Joseph,  the  second  son  of  John,  Jr.,  of  Suf- 
field, went  from  Suffield  to  Simsbury,  Conn.,  about 
1703,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  soon  after 
married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  John  Highley,  Esq., 
of  Simsburj',  and  thence  in  1704  came  to  Lebanon,  and 
settled  as  a  farmer  and  merchant  on  the  corner  near 
the  church,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Asher  P. 
Smith  now  stands.  He  was  distinguished  for  high 
integrity  and  great  enterpri.se  as  a  merchant,  active 
in  all  the  local  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  town, 
and  for  many  years  captain  of  the  train-band.  He 
was  the  father  of  Jonathan,  the  "war Governor,"  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of  the  family. 
He  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  1G79,  and  died  in 
Lebanon,  16th  June,  1755,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age;  and  his  wife  Hannah,  born  in  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  22d  April,  1683,  died  at  Lebanon,  8th  of 
November,  1768,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
They  had  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, viz. :  Joseph,  born  27th  March,  1705,  married 
Sarah  Bulkley,  20th  November,  1727  (lost  at  sea 
June,  1733,  leaving  two  children,  Sarah  and  Kate) ; 

John  ;  Jonathan,  12th  October,  1710,  the  "war 

Governor;"  Mary,  21st  August,  1713;  Hannah,  1715, 
died  an  infant ;  Hannah,  again,  18th  September,  1717  ; 
Abigail,  9th  March,  1719;  and  David,  8th  September, 
1723,  drowned  in  a  mill-pond  in  Lebanon,  9th  July, 
1740,  aged  seventeen,  while  home  on  his  college  vaca- 
tion. 

Ammi,  the  third  son  of  John  of  Suffield,  settled,  a 
substantial  farmer,  in  East  Windsor,  Conn. 

Benoni,  the  youngest  son  of  John  of  Suffield,  set- 
tled in  Hebron,  Conn.,  a  farmer  and  merchant,  and 
was  the  father  of  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D.,  the  well- 
known  historian,  to  whom  this  Stale  is  so  much  in- 
debted for  his  able  early  history  of  Connecticut.  Dr. 
Trumbull  was  settled  over  the  church  in  North  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  The  birth  of  two  children  of  Benoni 
Trumbull  and  wife  Sarah  are  recorded  in  Lebanon, 
viz.:  Sarah,  bom  26th  August,  1710,  and  Benjamin, 
11th  May,  1712. 

The  War  Goveenoe  and  his  Family. — Jona- 
than Trumbull,  the  war  Governor,  and  third  son  of 


Capt.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Lebanon  on  the  ]2th  day 
of  October,  1710,  0.  S.,  in  the  house  which  then  stood 
on  the  south  corner,  near  the  church,  where  the  A.  P. 
Smith  house  now  stands. 

In  addition  to  the  village  school,  he  was  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Welles,  then  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  and  in  1723,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
years,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  whence  in  1727  he 
graduated  with  honorable  distinction,  especially  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics,  although  then  only  sev- 
enteen years  old.  On  leaving  college  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  divinity  and  theology  with  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Williams,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Welles  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  ;  was  soon 
licensed  to  preach,  though  yet  a  minor,  and  after 
preaching  for  a  short  at  Colchester,  was  invited  by 
that  town  to  become  their  settled  pastor.  But  while 
he  was  considering  this  call  an  event  occurred  which 
changed  entirely  his  whole  career  and  the  purpose  of 
his  lile. 

In  June,  1733,  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  then  the 
partner  in  business  with  his  father,  sailed  for  London 
on  a  commercial  adventure  in  a  ship  which,  with  its 
entire  lading,  was  owned  by  the  firm,  but  no  tidings 
of  that  brother,  ship,  or  cargo  reached  the  family 
evermore.  For  a  time  there  was  a  forlorn  hope  that 
the  ship  might  have  been  captured  by  the  Algerine 
pirates  who  then  infested  the  seas  and  held  for  ran- 
som, but  even  this  hope  soon  withered  and  died.  The 
stricken  father,  doubly  bereaved  by  the  loss  of  his 
first-born  son  and  of  his  property  by  a  single  blow, 
appealed  to  his  next  son,  Jonathan,  to  come  to  his  aid 
and  rescue.  Nor  was  that  appeal  in  vain.  His  call 
to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Colchester  was  declined, 
and  he  entered  at  once  uj>on  the  t.isk  of  settling  the 
estate  of  his  lost  brother  and  of  relieving  tiic  embar- 
rassments of  his  father,  and  thus  commenced  his 
career  as  a  merchant,  which  he  ever  after  continued 
i  with  eminence  and  success. 

1     This  change  in  his  calling  rendered  his  already 
strongly-marked  abilities  more  available  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  public,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  pro- 
phetic shadow  of  that  future  destiny  for  which  Provi- 
dence was  prei)aring  him,  be  applied  himself  every 
\  spare  hour  he  could  gain  from  his  other  great  labors 
\  to  the  study  of  law  and  civil  jurisprudence.    In  1733, 
when  less  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  native  town  one  of  the  deputies  to  the 
General  Court  at  its  May  session,  and  from  this  on- 
I  ward  to  May,  1754,  the  town  repeated  th.at  choice  for 
fourteen  scssion.s.    May  session,  1739,  when  under 
I  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  w:is  chosen  Speaker  of 
1  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  again  filled  the 
same  office  in  1752  and  1754.    In  1740  he  was  chosen 
,  by  the  frecm(;n  of  the  colony  to  the  post  of  assistant 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  the  colony,  and  re- 
elected to  the  same  important  office  until  he  was 
chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  in  17G6  (except  four 
'  years  while  judge  of  the  Sui)erior  Court),  serving  as 
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assistant  twenty-two  years.    In  1745  he  was  cliosen  i 
assistant  judge  of  AVindham  County  Court  (Lebanon  | 
then  belonging  to  Windliam  County),  and  in  1746  \ 
chief  judge  of  that  court,  which  office  he  held  by  an- 
nual elections  for  seventeen  years.    In  1749  he  was 
chosen  judge  of  probate  for  Windham  District,  and 
continued  in  that  office  nineteen  years.    In  1765  he 
was  chosen  assistant  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  ■ 
the  colony,  and  in  1766  was  elected  Deputy  Governor, 
and  re-elected  annually  until  1770,  and  during  this 
period  of  four  years  he  held  also  the  office  of  chief  j 
.    justice  of  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts,  and  as 
such  discharged  with  ability  the  high  functions  of 
that  office. 

In  1770  he  was  elected  Governor,  which  office  he 
thereafter  continued  to  hold  by  annual  re-elections 
until  he  declined,  in  1783,  any  further  election  after 
that  year, — a  period  of  fourteen  more  eventful  and 
important  years  than  any  other  in  the  histoiy  of  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  and  incessant  duties  which 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  heaped  upon  hiui  as  chief 
commander  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  State,  he 
■was  also,  by  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1775,  made  chief  officer  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the 
State,  and  the  whole  power  of  raising  volunteers, 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  privateers 
and  commissions  to  regular  officers,  of  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  equipments,  and  of  establishing  prize  courts 
and  settling  prize  claims  devolved  on  him,  and  was 
most  ably  and  efficiently  exercised  during  the  whole 
war.  Among  the  very  large  number  of  war-vessels 
fitted  out  by  this  State  two  notedly  successful  ones 
bore  his  own  honored  name,  viz.,  the  frigate  "Trum- 
bull" and  the  audacious  privateer  "  Governor  Trum- 
bull," the  latter  bearing  aloft  on  her  pennant  the 
Trumbull  motto,  "  Fortuna  facet  audaci."  Two  frig- 
ates were  also  huilt  and  equipped  under  his  special 
direction,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  for  the  national 
service  ;  one  of  them,  of  thirty -six  guns,  was  built  on 
the  Thames,  and  the  other,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  at 
Chatham,  on  the  Connecticut.  His  eminent  fitness 
and  aptitude  in  marine  affairs  were  the.  providential 
fruits  of  his  long  familiarity,  as  a  merchant  and  for- 
eign trader,  with  'every  detail  of  the  building  and 
equipment  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  now  the  ripened 
fruits  of  this  long  experience  were  happily  available 
to  his  country  in  its  hour  of  impending  peril. 

His  business  career  in  merchandising  commenced, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1733,  as  the  partner  of  his  father; 
afterwards  for  several  years  alone ;  then  from  1755  to 
1764  the  fi  rm  was  Williams,  Trumbull  &  Pitkin,  with 
branches  at  Norwich,  East  Haddam,  and  Wethers- 
field  ;  then  from  1764  the  firm  was  Trumbull,  Fitch 
&  Trumbull,  the  partners  being  himself,  his  son  Jo- 
seph, and  Eleazur  Fitch,  of  Lebanon,  which  contin- 
ued until  he  retired  from  active  mercantile  pursuits, 
but  a  few  years  before  his  death.  His  commercial 
transactions  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  England, 


and  Holland,  exporting  home  produce  and  importing 
foreign  commodities  in  exchange,  chiefly  in  ships 
and  vessels  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  his  firm,  and 
having  agencies  and  correspondents  in  the  marts  of 
each  of  these  countries. 

To  facilitate  the  home  exchange  of  these  commodi- 
ties he  at  one  time,  by  permission  of  the  General 
Assembly,  established  in  Lebanon  a  count}'  fair  or 
mart,  which  for  many  years  was  held  at  stated  times 
on  the  village  green,  and  was  attended  by  distant 
merchants  and  country  traders,  and  by  the  farmers 
from  this  and  neighboring  towns,  at  which  large 
crowds  were  gathered  and  large  purchases  and  sales 
were  made. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  his  eventful  life  Governor 
Trumbull  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  in  the  public 
j  service  of  his  State  and  his  country  became  one  of 
I  the  most  distinguished,  reliable,  and  efficieat  of  her 
great  leaders  and  wise  counselors.   Washington  him- 
i  self  leaned  upon  and  confided  in  him,  as  one  of  bis 
■  wisest  and  truest  supporters,  throughout  the  whole 
trying  scenes  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle.   It  was 
to  the  zeal  and  fertile  resources  of  "  Brother  Jona- 
i  than"  that  he  ever  turned  for  supplies  to  the  army, 
and  for  "  the  sinews  of  war"  in  every  dark  and  try- 
ing emergency.  The  phrase  "  we  must  consult  Brother 
Jonathan,"  used  by  Gen.  Washington  when  he  first 
took  command  of  the  armj'  at  Cambridge,  was  so 
often  uttered  by  hira  afterwards  that  it  became  a  by- 
word among  his  staflT,  and  spread  through  the  army 
and  the  country.    "  Brother  Jonathan"  thus  became 
;  a  national,  generic  name  for  an  American  everywhere, 
as  is  that  of  "  John  Bull"  for  an  Englishman,  and  thus 
it  will  live  to  forever  perpetuate  his  honored  name. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  the  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  Governor 
Trumbull  had  ever  been  conspicuous  for  his  steadfast 
zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  this  son  of  Lebanon, 
among  all  the  Governors  of  the  then  thirteen  colo- 
nies, was  the  only  one  who  stood  stanch  to  the 
American  cause.    Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of 
Massachusetts,  his  old  friend  and  classmate  in  college, 
proved  shamefully  recreant ;  Governors  John  Went- 
vvorth,  of  New  Hampshire,  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode 
Island,  William  Tryou,  of  New  York,  William  Frank- 
lin, of  New  Jersey,  John  Penn,  Governor  both  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Robert  Eden,  of  Mary- 
land, Lord  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  Joseph  Martin,  of 
North  Carolina,  Lord  William  Campbell,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  James  Wright,  of  Georgia,  all  favored, 
more  or  less  openly  and  actively,  the  British  cause. 
But  their  Tory  councils  and  their  authority  were 
I  spurned  by  an  indignaut  people,  and  many  of  them 
'  were  forced  to  seek  safety  under  British  protection. 
I  The  bold  and  firm  position  of  Governor  Trumbull 
I  brought  down  upon  him  the  especial  wrath  of  the 
British  government.    He  was  denounced  as  "the 
'  rebel  Governor,"  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 
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All  the  family  of  Goveraor  Trumbull  were  distin- 
guished for  remarkable  ability,  and  all  destined  to  a 
remarkable  career.  Each  of  his  four  sons  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  Revolutionary  war  for  patriotic  zeal 
and  devotion,  and  the  husbands  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters were  equally  conspicuous.  His  wife,  Faith,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  whom  he  married  on  the  9th  day  of  December, 
1735,  when  she  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  was,  in 
moral  and  mental  endowments  and  greatness  of  soul, 
a  fittijig  mate  for  her  illustrious  husband.  She  was 
born  in  Duxbury,  11th  December,  1718,  O.S.,  and 
died  in  Lebanon,  29th  May,  1780,  aged  sixty-one. 
The  Governor,  born  in  Lebanon,  12th  October,  1710, 
died  there,  "full  of  years  and  honors,"  on  the  17th 
day  of  August,  1785,  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  aged  seventy- 
five.  Their  children  were  Joseph,  born  March  11, 
1737,  was  commissary-general  of  Washington's  army  ; 
Jonathan,  Jr.,  born  March  26, 174<),  was  paymaster  in 
Washington's  army,  and  afterwards  C4overnor  of  this 
State ;  Faith,  born  Jan.  25,  1743,  married  Gen.  Jcde- 
diah  Huntington,  of  Revolutiouarj'  army ;  Mary,  born 
July  16,  17-15,  married  AVilliam  Williams,  signer  of 
Declaration  of  Independence;  David,  born  Feb.  5, 
1751,  was  assistant  commissary,  etc.,  and  father  of 
Governor  Joseph  ;  John,  born  June  G,  175G,  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Washington,  and  the  renowned  painter. 

The  following  further  brief  notice  of  the  remarka- 
ble career  of  each  of  these  six  children  will  be  found 
interesting. 

Joseph,  eldest  son  of  the  war  Governor,  had  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  been  for  several  years  chiefly 
residing  in  Norwich,  in  the  business  branch  there  of 
his  father's  firm.  His  native  tow-n  still  continued, 
however,  to  send  him  to  the  General  Assembly  as  her 
representative.  In  his  own  town,  and  also  in  Nor- 
wich, he  was  prominent  in  all  measures  of  opposition 
to  British  oppression.  In  April,  1775,  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  him  State  commis-sary-general, 
and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  the  first  commissary-general  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  an  otEce  then  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  cause,  and  bringing  with  it  a  crushing  weight 
of  perplexing  labor  and  responsibility.  For  these 
duties  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  great  natural 
fertility  in  resources  and  his  thorougli  training  in 
the  school  of  his  father's  wide  commercial  transac- 
tions. He  continued  in  this  office  uutil  July,  1778, 
when,  broken  down  with  his  unremitted  ardor  in  these 
duties,  he  returned  home  for  a  short  rest,  but  it  was 
too  late.  His  vigorous  constitution  and  vital  powers 
had  been  fatally  overstrained.  On  arriving  at  Nor- 
wich, his-anxious  friends  carefully  conveyed  him  to 
the  hou.se  of  his  father,  in  Lebanon,  where,  on  the 
23d  day  of  July,  1778,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years, 
be  sunk  into  his  final  rest,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

He  married  Amelia  Dyer,  but  left  no  children. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  second  son  of  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  married  Eunice  Backus,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
of  Norwich,  March  2G,  1767,  and  has  on  the  records 
of  Lebanon  the  births  of  the  following  eliildren : 
Jonathan,  born  Dec.  24,  1767,  died  young;  Faith, 
Feb.  1,  1769,  married  Daniel  Wadsworth,  of  Hart- 
ford, left  no  children;  Mary,  Dec.  27,  1777,  died  in 
infancy;  Harriet,  Sept.  2,  1783,  married  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  Yale  College,  Sept.  17,  1809;  and 
Marin,  Feb.  14,  1785,  married  Henry  Hudson,  Esq., 
of  Hartford.  He  graduated  at  Hartlbrd  in  1759,  with 
unusual  reputation,  and  gave  early  assurance  of  a 
useful  and  patriotic  career.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Rcvolutionaiy  war  in  1775  he  was  a])poini(.ti  by  the 
Continental  Congress  paymaster-general  of  the  uorth- 
ern  department  of  the  army  under  Washington,  and 
in  April,  1781,  succeeded  Hamilton  as  private  secre- 
tary and  first  aide  to  Gen.  Wa.shingtou,  serving  in  this 
post  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He  had  been 
before,  and  was  for  several  years  later,  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  twice  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  from  1796  to  1809 — fourteen  years — he 
w^as  annually  elected  one  of  the  twelve  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Assistants  of  the  State  under  the  charter,  and 
as  such  a  member  of  the  Senate,  or  "  Upper  House." 
In  1790  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  this  State,  and  in  1791  was  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  1794,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  179()  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  in  1798  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  was  annually  re-elected  to  this  office  for  eleven 
years,  and  until  his  death  in  1809.  While  holding 
this  office  he  was  also  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
Court  of  Errors  of  the  State,  as  the  records  of  that 
j  court  show.  The  many  and  highly  honorable  and 
j  responsible  public  positions  to  which  he  was  called, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  so 
long  enjoyed,  afford  the  best  and  most  satisl's  ing  evi- 
;  denee  of  his  great  abilities  and  integrity  of  cliaracter. 
\  He  died  in  Lebanon,  the  7th  of  August,  1609,  aged 
I  sixty-nine  years. 

Faith  Trumbull,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
\  married.  May,  1766,  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  Nor- 
wich, as  before  sUtted.    "  She,  too,"  says  Stuart,  "  had 
j  a  Revolutionary  destiny  to  fulfill,  one  of  singular  and 
'  startling  import.    She  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Col. 
j  Huntington,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  army  under 
!  WashiuEjton ;  was  to  follow  her  husband  and  a  fav- 
orite brother  (John)  to  the  'camp  around  Boston,' 
and  reached  there,  not  to  see  a  formidable  army,  as 
;  she  expected,  in  quiet  though  watchful  quarters,  but 
just  as  the  thunders  of  Bunker  Hill  broke  over  a 
scene  of  horrible  carnage,  which,  alarming  her  deep 
and  affectionate  nature  for  the  safety  of  those  most 
dear  to  her,  drove  her  into  madness  and  to  a  speedy 
death."    This  terrible  battle  of  June  17,  1775,  the 
first  shock  of  war,  was  in  full  view  from  the  camp  at 
Cambridge,  from  whence  it  was  witnessed  by  this 
young  wife,  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  conflict  cnvcl- 
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oping  with  its  friglitful  pal!  tbe  wliole  camp.  As  soon 
after  as  jjossihlc  she  was  tenderly  removed  to  Le'oa- 
nonjuit  tlie  shock  proved  fatal,  and  she  died  at  Ded- 
ham,  on  the  24th  day  of  November  following,  aged 
thirty-two  years  and  ten  months.  She  left  one  child 
only,  Jabcz,  bora  September,  17(57,  who  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  Norwich  Bank. 

Gen.  Huntington,  her  husband,  born  in  Norwich, 
Aug.  4,  1743,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  1763,  was  in 
July,  177'),  appointed  colonel  of  the  famous  Eighth 
Regiment  of  Counccticut  troops  raised  for  the  war. 
This  regiment  was  finally  equipped  in  scarlet  uni- 
forms, and  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27, 
1776,  fought  with  such  desperate  bravery  that  six 
captains,  six  lieutenants,  twenty-one  sergeants,  two 
drummers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  rank  and 
file  were  among  the  dead  and  missing  after  the  battle.' 

In  1777,  Col.  Huntington  ro  e  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, which  rank  be  held  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  became  a  major-general.  He 
was  afterwards  vice-president  of  the  Order  of  Cincin- 
nati, high  sheriff  of  New  London  County,  judge  of 
probate  for  the  district  of  Norwich,  first  alderman  of 
the  city,  and  representative  of  the  town  of  Norwich; 
State  treasurer  in  1788;  in  1789  was  appointed  United 
States  revenue  collector  for  the  district  of  Eastern 
Connecticut,  and  August  lltli  of  that  year  he  re- 
moved to  New  London  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
Sept.  25,  1818,  neai-ly  thirty  years. 

Mary  Trumbull,  scccud  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
married  Hon,  ^V'i]liam  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  Feb. 
14, 1771,  afterwards  one  of  the  signers  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776,  and  the 
last  survivor  of  the  four  signers  from  this  State. 
He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  April  8,  1731,  one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Ikv.  Solomon  Williams,  who  for  fifty-four 
years  was  pastor  of  the  First  Society  in  this  town. 

One  of  these  sous,  Eliphalci,  was  the  settled  pastor 
in  East  Hartford  for  about  the  same  number  of  years. 
Another  son,  Ezekiel,  was  high  sheriff  of  Hartford 
County  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  himself  was 
the  town  clerk  of  Lebanon  forty-five  years,  being  first 
chosen  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
the  next  year,  1757,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  (with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, when  holding  other  and  higher  offices,  and 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress) 
was  continued  in  this  office  until  1784.  He  was  u 
valuable  and  leading  member  of  the  House,  often 
chosen  its  clerk,  and  nine  times  its  Speaker,  filling 
the  chair  always  with  dignity  and  high  ability.  In 
1776  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at 
large  one  of  the  assistants,  and  transferred  to  the 
"Upper  House,"  to  whicii  olfice  he  was  twenty-four 
times  annually  re-elected.  It  was  recorded  of  him 
what  probably  can  be  said  of  no  other  man,  that  for 
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i  more  than  ninety  sessions,  regular  and  special,  he 
was  scarcely  absent  from  his  scat  in  the  General  As- 
'  senibly,  excejiting  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1776  and  1777.    He  was  a  inem- 
!  ber  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  which  annuallj'  met 
I  at  Lebanon  during  the  war,  and  an  active,  efficient, 
and  patriotic  selectman  of  the  town  during  that  period 

■  in  promoting  war  measures. 

:  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  after  graduating  studied  theology  with  his  father 
!  a  few  years,  but  joined  the  English  and  Continental 
;  forces  in  the  old  French  war  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin, 
'  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  commanded  a  regiment. 

■  In  the  fierce  battle  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  in 
;  September,  1755,  Col.  Williams  was  shot  through  the 
!  head  by  an  Indian  and  killed  ;  bnt  the  French  forces 
i  were  defeated,  and  their  commander,  the  Baron  Dies- 

kau,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Soon  after  young 
;  Williams  returned  to  Lebanon,  and  continued  his  res- 
i  idcnce  here  ever  after  until  his  death  on  the  2d  day 
!  of  August,  ISl],  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

They  had  three  children, — two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
:  — who,  with  his  widow,  were  all  living  at  his  death. 

His  widow,  Mary,  died  in  Lebanon,  Feb.  9, 1831,  aged 
I  eighty-five  years  and  eight  months.  Their  children 
^  were  Solomon,  born  Jan.  6,  1772 ;  Faith,  Sept.  29, 
:  1774;  and  William  T.,  March  2,  1779. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him:  At  a 
i  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  Lebanon,  near 
!  the  close  of  1776,  when  the  prospects  of  our  success 
looked  dark,  two  members  of  the  Council,  William 
Hillhouse  and  Benjamin  Huntington,  were  quartered 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Williams.    One  evening  the  con- 
;  versation  of  the  three  gentlemen  turned  upon  the 
;  gloomj'  outlook.    Mr.  Hillhouse  expressed  his  hope 
'  that  America  would  yet  be  successful,  and  his  con- 
\  fidence  that  this  in  the  end  would  be  her  happy  fate. 
\  "If  we  fiiil,"  said  'Williams,  "  I  know  what  my  late  will 
;  be.   I  have  done  mncb  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  one 
thing  1  have  done  which  the  British  will  never  pardon, 
I  — I  have  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
'  l,s/,an  he  hnng."    "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Huntington,  "if 
we  fail  I  shall  be  excm|)t  from  the  gallows,  for  my 
:  name  is  not  attached  to  the  Declaration,  nor  have  I 
ever  written  anything  against  the  British  govern- 
ment." "  Then,  sir,"  said  Williams,  turning  his  kind- 
ling eye  upon  him,  "  you  deserve  to  be  hung  for  not 
doing  your  dufii  /" 

David  Trumbull,  the  third  son  of  the  war  Governor, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Feb.  5,  1751 ;  married  Dec.  6, 
1778,  Sarah  Backus,  of  Norwich,  sister  of  Eunice,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  .Jonathan. 

The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  her  trying  struggle  for  liberty,  though  less 
conspicuous,  were  as  devoted  and  patriotic,  and  even 
more  constant,  than  those  of  either  of  his  brothers. 
He  was  the  only  son  reserved  by  his  father  to  aid  and 
counsel  with  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  herculean 
task  which  the  war  devolved,  in  raising  and  equip- 
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ping  troops  and  lurnishiDg  and  forwarding  supplies,  | 
etc.,  not  only  to  the  laud  and  naval  forces  of  the  State,  | 
but  to  the  Avhole  Northern  Army.  The  minutes  of  the  ! 
Council  of  Safety,  or  "  War  Council,"  show  him  to  have  : 
been  not  only  "the  riglit  hand"  of  his  father,  but  of  • 
the  Council  also,  as  the  able,  ready,  and  trusted  exec- 
utive of  their  important  measures.  His  duties  were  \ 
indeed  oninifarious, — now  acting  as  commissary,  now  I 
as  paymaster,  quartermaster,  prize-agent,  etc.,  wher-  j 
ever  most  needed.  He  it  was  who,  as  one  of  a  com- 
mittee in  1776,  was  to  buy  up  all  the  pork  in  the  State, 
and  hold  it  for  the  tise  of  the  State  and  Continental 
armies ;  and  if  parties  refused  to  sell  at  fair  market 
price,  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  and  made  to  "potj 
Ihe price  of  the  pork."  He  it  was  who,  in  1777,  was  to 
procure  axes  and  augers  for  the  Continental  army,  by 
order  of  Congve=;s;  to  take  sixty  thousand  dollars  sent 
to  his  father  by  Gen.  Washington,  per  order  of  Con- 
gress, and  pay  off  the  Northern  Army  ;  to  ])rocure  the 
purchase  of  eight  hundred  pounds  worth  of  army 
clothing;  to  secure  and  store  one  hundred  barrels  of 
powder ;  to  go  to  Boston  for  a  ciuantity  of  clothing ; 
to  receive  and  have  repaired  all  the  old  firearms  sent 
to  Lebanon  from  Albany  ;  to  send  teams  to  East 
Hartford  for  five  hundred  stands  of  arms,  and  take 
them  under  his  care  at  Lebanon  ;  to  take  one  hundred 
barrels  of  powder  to  Fannington,  or  as  much  farther  as 
Gen.  Washington  might  direct,  for  the  use  of  his 
army ;  to  receive  at  Boston  from  our  State  agent  in 
Slassachusetts,  for  prizes,  such  quantities  of  prize 
goods,  taken  by  our  ship  "Oliver  Cromwell," — wine, 
tea,  and  clothing, — as  would  load  his  teams  then  going 
there,  and  keep  them  under  his  care  in  Lebanon  for 
the  army  use;  to  supply  the  Northern  Army  with  five 
hogsheads  of  rum,  and  as  much  sugar  as  would  load 
his  three  ox-teams;  to  purchase  and  put  up  three 
hundred  barrels  of  pork  and  oue  hundred  barrels  of 
beef;  to  send  twenty  ox-teams  to  Boston  for  such 
army  clothing  as  Col.  Joseph  Trumbull  had  bought 
there  for  the  State,  and  for  salt ;  to  settle  all  the  ac- 
counts and  expenses  of  bringingintothe  State  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  "Antelope"  and  the  "  Weymouth," 
and  pay  the  same.  These  few^  items  arc  given  as  in- 
teresting samples,  to  show  the  wide  scope  and  (li\  L-r.>- 
ity  of  his  labors  during  the  war.  For  these  constant 
services,  rendered  often  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  ho 
seems  to  have  received  no  regular  compensation,  only 
his  expenses  were  paid,  except  in  a  few  s[)ecial  cases, 
where  it  is  noted  in  the  minutes  that  he  was  "to  be 
paid  the  same  as  other.-,  were  paid  for  such  services." 
He  -served  also  for  .some  time  as  assistant  commis- 
sary-general of  the  United  States,  under  his  brother 
Joseph  while  commissary-general,  for  which  latter 
service  his  widow  Sarah  afterwards  received  a  pension. 

His  after-life  was  spent  in  Lebanon  in  the  general 
occupation  of  a  farmer;  always  active  in  all  the  local 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  twice  its  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly.  He  died  in  Lebanon,  Jan.  17, 
1822,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  died  June  2,  1840. 


They  had  the  following  children  :  Sarah,  born  Seiit. 
7,  1779,  married  her  cousin,  William  T.  Williams,  of 
Lebanon,  son  of  William  the  "signer;"  Abigail,  Jan. 
7,  1781,  married  Peter  Lanrnan,  of  Norwich  ;  Joseph, 
Dec.  7,  1782,  afterwards,  in  1850,  Governor  of  this 
State,  and  the  third  of  this  illustrious  family — father, 
son,  and  grandson — whom  tliistown  has  had  the  high 
honor  of  contributing  to  the  gubernatorial  roll  of  the 
State;  John,  Sept.  19,  1784;  Jonathan,  Dec.  27, 
1786,  died  in  infancy;  and  Jonathan  G.  W.,  Oct.  3, 
1789. 

John  Trumbull,  the  fourth  son  and  youngest  child 
of  the  Governor,  though,  like  all  of  the  family,  highly 
j  distinguished  for  patriotic  zeal  and  labors  in  the  cause 
\  of  his  country  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  became 
\  afterwards  more  widely  renowned  as  the  most  success- 
;  fnl  and  celebrated  of  all  our  American  paintei-s.  He 
;  entered  Havvnrd  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
graduated  the  next  year,  giving  token  even  then  of 
;  that  love  and  genius  for  the  art  for  which  he  was  dcs- 
\  fined  to  become  so  famous.    In  April,  1775,  when 
\  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  First  Con- 
I  necticut  Regiment,  stationed  at  Roxbury,  justafter  the 
;  Lexington  alarm,  as  adjutant.  He  soon  after.attractcd 
\  the  attentiou  of  Washington,  on  his  arrival  there  to 
take  command  of  the  Continental  army,  and  was 
'  employed  by  him  iu  sketching  the  enemy's  position, 
aud  was  a])pointed  his  aide-de-cam]).  In  August,  1 775, 
he  was  a])poiuted  major  of  brigade,  and  in  1776  adju- 
tant-general on  Washington's  statF.    Same  year  he 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Army  for  the  invasi(>n  of 
Canu'la,  and  joined  Gen.  Gates  at  Crown  Point,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  adjutant-general,  and 
at  once  ajiplied  his  brilliant  and  magnetic  military 
abilities  in  bringing  order  into  that  discomfited  and 
demoralized  army. 

In  1777  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  with  the  ap])ro- 
bation  of  his  father,  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  other 
friends,  resumed  there  the  study  of  that  art  which 
had  ever  been  the  passion,  and  destined  to  be  the 
glory,  of  his  life,  but  still  holding  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  any  pressing  emergency  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  notably,  tor  example,  in  1778,  when  he 
volunteered  as  aide  to  Gen.  Sullivan  in  the  attenijit  to 
dislodj^e  the  British  army  and  navy  from  Ncwjiort. 

bravery  on  this  occasion,  the  cool  valor  and  dar- 
ing with  wliich  he  led  his  troo]is  into  the  njost  deadly 
of  the  fierce  encounters  of  that  unequal  contest,  com- 
manded not  only  the  admiration  but  the  astonishnu^nt 
of  Gen.  Sullivan  and  all  who  witnessed  it.  In  one  of 
these  encounters  he  Ibund  a  ]\Iassacluisetts  brigade 
in  hopeless  confusion  from  loss  of  its  comnuimling 
officers,  and  utterly  mixed  up  and  disorganized.  His 
ringing  vnice  at  once  inspired  the  mass.  Almost  in 
an  instant  he  reorganized  them,  assigned  new  officers, 
and  mounted  on  his  own  "noble  bay,"  as  fiery  as 
himself,  h  d  ihcni  so  steadily  into  a  charge  against  a 
'  larger  body  of  the  enemy  that  they  were  surjiriscd, 
'  routed,  and  scattered  from  tiie  field.    Gci).  Sullivan, 
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?eeii)p:  tlie  order,  rapidity,  :ind  effect  of  tlii^  movement, 
exclaimed  to  liis  staff,  "That  movement  would  do 
honor  to  the  nLlest  regiment  in  the  army,  under  its' 
ablest  leader."  High  praise  this  for  a  veteran  general 
to  apply  to  a  yoiuifj  aide-de-cani[)  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

His;  cool  daring  and  exposures  this  day  irave  him 
the  reputation  of  ''bearing  a  charmed  life."  Early 
in  the  day  he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  with  only  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  head,  he  had  been  a  conspicu- 
ous and  marked  object  in  every  pait  of  the  field. 

Your  (scape  has  been  most  wonderiii],"  said  Gen. 
hSullivan.  "  Your  preservation,"'  v.-rote  Gen.  ;\Iattoon, 
"in  each  of  these  most  daring  enterprises  I  have  ever 
considered  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  a  most  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence  for  your  safety." 

He  was  the  natural  and  pre-eminent  military  genius 
of  the  family,  and  had  fate  led  him  to  follow  the  j)ro- 
fessioD  of  arm;-,  would  doubtless  have  been  renowned 
as  a  military  chieftain,  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered 
that  liis  future  fame  should  rest  upon  a  more  ])eaceful 
and  permanent  foundation. 

In  1780  he  Avent  to  London,  under  assurances  of 
safety  as  a  non-combatant,  to  become  a  pupil  there 
under  the  celebrated  painter,  Pienjamin  West,  his 
friend  and  countryman;  but  soon  after,  under  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  cxecuticm  of  MaJ.  Andre, 
lie  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  eight  months.  He 
then  left  Enghmd  for  lloUand,  where  he  assisted 
largely  in  raising  a  loan  for  the  American  Congress, 
■which  his  father  was  then,  by  his  agents,  negotiating 
there.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  London  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  under  West.  His  first  great  histori- 
cal picture,  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  H.i!l,"  was  [>ro- 
duccd  in  178G  ;  soon  after,  his  "  Death  of  Montgomery 
before  Quebec"  ;  and  his  next  was  the  "  Sortie  of  the 
Garrison  of  Gibraltar."  In  17S9  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica to  procure  likenesses  of  Ilevolutionary  officers 
and  heroes  for  his  contemplated  series  of  American 
national  jjictures.  In  1704  he  again  went  to  England 
as  secretaiT  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  American  minister,  and 
in  17%  was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  seventh  article  of  Jay  treaty.  The  duties 
of  this  office  occupied  him  till  1804,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  j^ursued  his  art,  producing 
jiortraits  of  Washington,  of  whom  he  painted  several 
copies,  and  other  notable  officers,  and  many  other 
liistorical  pictures. 

From  1817  to  1S21  he  was  engaged  in  jijunting,  I.ty 
orderof  Congress, his  four  great  national  pictures,  viz.: 
the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  ''Surrender 
of  Burgoyne,"  the  "  Surrender  of  Corn  wallis,"  and  the 
"  Resignation  of  Wiushington"  at  Annapolis,  each  on 
royal  canvas,  eighteen  by  twelve  feet  in  view,  and  for 
which  Congress  paid  him  thirty-two  thousand  dollars. 
A  ftcrwards,  for  many  years,  he  w.as  engaged  in  finishing 
his  iVjrmer  sketches,  and  in  painting  copies  of  his  na- 
tional jdetures  on  a  uniform  scale  of  nine  by  six  feet, 
]\Iany  of  these,  togetlier  witli  portraits  and  several 


^  co].)ies  from  the  old  masters,  fifty-four  pictures  in  all, 
\  he  finally  gave  to  Yale  College,  wdiere  they  were  de- 
i  )(03ited  in  the  "  Trumbull  Gallery,"  specially  erected 
i  for  their  reception.    The  "  Wadsworth  Gallery,"  at 
Hartford,  contains  also  fourteen  of  his  paintings,  viz. : 
the  "Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence,"  the  "Battle  of  Trenton,"  the  "Bat- 
'  tie  of  I'rinceton,"  and  tlie  "  Death  of  General  Mont- 
I  gomery,"  all  of  heroic  size  of  nine  by  six  feet  open 
:  view ;  three  2)ortraits,  two  views  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
]  six  pictures  of  classical  subjects.    The  five  national 
paintings  at  the  first  glance  instantly  seize  and  fix 
a  wrapped  attention,  an»l  hold  the  visitor  spell-lxjnud. 
■  Every  townsman  of  this  great  artist  who  will  visit 
I  this  gallery  will  feel  a  new  and  special  glow  of  pride 
and  admiration  in  the  magic  power  of  his  pencil. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
!  Fine  Arts  from  its  foundation,  and  spent  his  later 
:  years  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10, 1843, 
aged  eighty -seven,  and  was  buried  at  New  Haven,  be- 
I  neath  the  gallery  bearing  his  name,  Sarah,  his  wife, 
i  died  April  12,  1S24,  aged  fifty-one,  and  was  buried 
'  in  the  same  place.    They  had  no  children. 

Col.  Trumbull,  in  his  autobiography,  notes  the  fol- 
'  lowing  among  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  in 
i  Lebanon.    A  Blohegan  Indian,  Zachary  Johnson, 
"■  Old  Zach,"  as  he  was  called,  once  one  of  the  trusted 
I  counselors  of  his  tribe,  but  for  many  years  debased 
I  and  degraded  by  drunkenness,  had  been  often  em- 
j  ployed  by  bis  father,  as  a  hunter  and  trapper,  in  col- 
I  lecting  furs.    In  those  days  the  State  elections  at 
;  Hartford  and  New  Haven  were  made  the  occasions 
;  of  great  ceremony  and  disj)lay,  and  the  Indians  used 
\  to  gather  in  great  numbers  and  stare  at  the  Governor 
and  the  soldiers  and  the  crowds  of  citizens  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets.    On  one  such  occasion 
'  Old  Zach  had  started  from  Mohegan,  and,  as  usual,  had 
stopjted  at  Lebanon  on  his  way  to  Hartford  to  dine  at 
;  the  house  of  his  old  employer.    A  short  time  hefure, 
;  aroused  by  a  keen  sense  of  his  degradation,  and  suf- 
^  fcring  from  his  besetting  sin  of  drunkenness,  he  had 
;  suddenly  and  resolutely  broken  ofi'  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks.    Young  John,  then  about  ten  years 
old,  had  heard  of  this,  and  having  but  little  faith  in 
sucli  rrform  ]>y  an  Indian,  in  a  spirit  of  boyish  mis- 
;  chief  determined  to  test  it.    Upon  the  table,  as  was 
;  the  family  custom  of  that  day,  stood  a  foaming  tank- 
I  ard  of  strong,  home-brewed  beer.  This  the  mischiev- 
ous boy  kept  sipping,  smacking  his  lips  with  feigned 
\  gusto,  and  extolling  its  merits,  but  the  Indian  was 
'  silent.  At  length  the  lad  pushed  tJie  tankard  towards 
I  the  old  man.    "Zachary,"  said  he,  "this  beer  is  ex- 
I  cellent :  won't  you  try  it?"     The  knife  and  fork 
\  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  Indian,  he  leaned  fbr- 
!  ward  with  a  stern  intensity  of  expression,  his  dark 
I  eyes,  s]>arkling  with  indignation,  were  fixed  upon  the 
I  young  tempter.    "John,"  said  he,  "you  don't  know 
I  what  you  are  doing.    You  arc  serving  the  devil,  boy  ! 
'  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  an  Indian  ?    I  tell  you 
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that  I  am  ;  and  if  I  should  taste  your  beer  I  could  : 
never  stop  till  I  got  to  rum,  and  become  agaiu  the  ; 
drunken,  contemptible  wretch  your  father  once  knew  j 
me.  John,  w/n'/r  ijoii  lire  never  again  tempt  any  vian  to  \ 
break  a  good  resolution." 

"Socrates,"  continues  Trumbull,  "never  uttered  a  \ 
more  valuable  precept.  Demosthenes  could  not  have  ; 
given  it  in  more  solemn  tones  of  eloquence.  I  was  ; 
thunder-struck ;  iny  parents  were  deeply  affected  ;  ; 
they  looked  at  each  other,  theu  at  me,  and  then  with  ( 
feelings  of  deep  awe  and  respect  at  the  veuerable  In-  : 
dian.  They  aiterwards  fi-equently  reminded  me  of  it,  : 
and  charged  me  never  to  forget  that  scene."  ' 

It  is  recorded  in  history'  that  Old  Zach  never  after  ' 
allowed  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drink  to  pass  his  lips, 
regained  his  former  standing  with  his  tribe,  became 
one  of  its  "  regents,"  and  died  at  Mohegan  in  the  i 
one  hundredth  year  of  liis  age.  ■ 

The  Trumbull  tomb  at  Lebanon  was  erected  iu  i 
1785,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  great  "war  Gover-  I 
nor,"  by  his  tliree  then  surviviug  sons,  Jouathau, 
David,  and  .John.  Within  this  family  mausoleum 
rest  the  sacred  ashes  of  more  of  the  illustrious  dead 
than  in  any  other  iu  the  State,  or  perhaps  the  coun-  | 
try.  Here  rests  the  remains  of  that  eminently  great  ' 
and  good  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Sr.,  the  bosom  friend  ; 
and  most  trusted  counselor  of  'Washington  ;  of  his  \ 
good  wite,  Faith  Robinson  ;  of  his  eldest  son,  Joseph,  \ 
the  first  commissary-general  of  the  army  under  'Wash-  i 
ington  ;  of  his  second  son,  Jonathau,  Jr.,  paymaster-  ; 
general  of  the  same  army,  private  secretary,  and  first  ; 
aide-de-camp  to  (jcu.  Washington,  and  afterwards  ; 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Htmsc  of  Ilepre^enta-  \ 
tives,  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Gov-  \ 
ernor  of  this  State,  and  by  his  side  his  good  wife,  i 
Eunice  Backus;  of  his  third  son,  David,  commissary  ; 
of  this  colony  in  the  Revolution,  and  assistant  com- 
missary-general under  his  brother  in  the  army  of  : 
Washington,  and  by  his  side  his  good  -wife,  Sarah  \ 
Backus;  of  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  and  by  her 
side  her  illustrious  husband,  AVilliam  A\'illiams,  one  I 
of  the  signers  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde-  ; 
pendence,  and  many  others  who  have  from  these  de-  I 
scended.  What  a  tomb  is  here!  What  a  shrine  for  ; 
patriotic  devotion ! 


CHAPTER  L.^  I 

LEBANON— (Continued).  ' 

Proprietors'  Meeting— Towu  Street  Title — "  No  Taxation  without  Repre-  i 
sentation" — The  Five-mile  Purcljaac — Deed  fi-om  Owaneco — Litigation  ; 
with  Alrimeleck — Inrlian  Schools. 

TiiEKE  is  in  existence  a  "Proprietors'  P>ook,''  con-  j 
taining  a  record  of  the  officers  and  meetings  of  the  | 
original  proprietors  from  1706  to  178G;  and  there  is  | 

1  Foster's  "  Indiiins  of  Coiiiio(  tii;ut,"  p.  i'U  ;  Barber's  '•  Hialoiical  Col-  | 
lectionB  of  Connecticut,"  p.  300. 

=  For  the  infoniiKlion  contaiued  io  the  following  chniitor  the  (iiithor  is  i 
iodobted  to  Eev.  Orlo  D.  Uiue  and  the  late  KathnnicI  U.  Morgao. 


preserved  a  record  of  a  meeting  as  late  as  Feb.  2-;. 
ISIO,  wlien  William  Williams  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Eliphalct  ]\Ietca]f  clerk  and  treasurer,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Governor  Trumbull,  deceased  [the 
second  Governor  Trumbull,  who  died  Aug.  7,  1809], 
and  sworn  according  to  law  by  William  Williams, 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Pr.crRirTors'  Mef.tixg,  Frpnt^iBV,  IJSIO. — Tr<iiu-crq:U. 
"It  was  Totcd  that  l-,lii>lialet  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Miij.  Ziili.liel  lI.Mle,  ansi 
Col.  Jacob  LuOtnis  lie  of  the  CMmniitiee,  tog^ether  with  tho  enrvivurs  of 
the  lorniev  Committee  {William  Wi!li:iu<s  i.ml  William  Hnntington),  to 
warn  Piopricror^'  nieeiiiiirs,  and  to  tlo  and  i)erform  all  the  ssrvic.ei  and 
bii.«ines3  i>ry]ior  for  the  Oocnmilt<;c  of  said  Pni|irietors,.-i.nd  f'orwhicli  Ihe 
foroie!'  Conuiiitteef^  luivt  been  chosen,  that  is  needful  niid  expedient  to 
be  done." 

TowNMEr.TlKC. 

"  -Vt  tho  anniial  Imni  iiioetinp;,  Xov.  S,  ISOO,  tlio  selcctuicii  were  em- 
powered to  sell  to  adjoining;  propiic  tors  all  such  land  in  tl;e  high  wnj'  as 
is  not  necesMi  y  for  tne  .acconiniodatiun  of  Uie  public.  Jan.  .Tl,  l.Slii,  tho 
towa  iiistnictwl  (lie  select  men  to  di-iiose  "f  the  land  they  had  surveyed 
between  the  meeling  houses,— wliii  ji  thiy  llioiiglit  not  necessary  T-  t  tiio 
public  travel."  Tu  this  action  of  the  tuvn  the  proprietois  nrescntsi! 
Ibe  protest  which  is  found  below,  dated  Feb.  5,  ISIO. 

rr.0PRn:TORS'  JIekting. 

"  W:)ereas  tlie  inh.iliitants  of  the  Town  of  Lebanon,  at  a  nic-cting  held 
by  them  on  the  Msl  of  Jan.  last,  did  without  Law,  or  right,  ns  we  api^re- 
Iiend,  vote  and  .agsee  to  tako  up,  discontinue,  dispose  and  S'dl,  for  tlieir 
own  benefit, — part  of  the  land  called  and  used  for  hijjli  way,  being  the 
Town  Street  su  called,  whi.  li  h.as  fiuni  tho  bcginniuii,  dowr.-  to  tin's  pres- 
ent day,  been  used  for  bifc-ii  way,  and  onniiiion  land,  for  pasturaj-'e  and 
fi-eding  for  the  p"0r,  acd  also  Fundry  otiiei-  pieces  of  land  fur  liigb.  ways:." 

"  Now  therefore  we  tho  eulsnibi  rs,  Mviaiital  Proprietors  of  the  common 
and  undivided  land  in  the  5  mile  property  iu  b''  towo,  and  legal  rcpre- 
6.>!itatives  of  snch  proprietcirf,  in  lielialf  of  tlietnceh  e^  aod  with  thw  pre- 
fnnied  and  certain  consent  of  the  rest,  who  are  scatiercd  and  reuiovud 
into  various  Towns  and  Phicofi,  do  object,  deidare  and  prote-st  against  S'- 
,vote,  as  inexpedii-'iit,  improper  and  unlawful  and  for  reasons  as?;igt!ttl.'' 

"First,  that  6^  Town  ttri  et  land  is  not,  nor  ever  was  thi»  piojwi  ty  of  s' 
town  or  the  inhalitants  thereof,  voiy  few  individuals  acceiited,  wjio  may 
legally  represent  the  said  original  purchasers  and  proprietor!.,  and  say 
thv.t  Town  ettKctw.as  never  laid  out  for  hi;:li  way  by  order  of  tlicTowu 
or  any  Seioct-niea,  but  w;us  originally  received  and  Laid  (out)  by  a  Com- 
of  their  own  body,  and  ?<>  proprietors  always  considered  it  as  their  owr> 
property,  all  that  was  nnueccssaiy  for  hip;lj  ways;  and  ever  kept  nicet- 
iugf,  clerks,  coutjjaittees,  treasurers,  and  Records  of  many  doings  of 
theirs,  rejipc-ctinp  s''  town  street  and  many  hisli  ways,  and  the  disposition 
of  many  strips  'if  l.iiul ;  bayiii;;  or  reserving  s''  wide  street,  was  before 
the  town  was  incoi-])orated,  and  any  n.anic  or  office  of  any  Sideet  nion 
existed  here,  so  that  the  Tow  n  would  have  no  ri^dit  to  discontinue  or 
alter  it,  or  any  jiart  of  it,  bnt  if  neccsiiary  to  bo  done,it  niii^t  be  by  oidar 
of  tho  Coiiiity  Court ;  and  tlie  avails  of  it  bck.n;;  to  the  Corpoi  ation  or 
Person  to  whom  the  fee  of  tho  land  did  liolong." 

"The  s''  Pioprietors  have  ever  considered  it  as  their  own  properly,  and 
have  exercised  many  acts  of  ownership  of  the  same,  more  than  I'Vi  yeai-?, 
as  by  llie  Ijook  of  records  niiiv  appear,  which  never  was  qiiestione.i  until 
now.  And  at  tlieir  meeting  in  March,  1758,  the  elder  (Jov  Trnmhull, 
moderator  (as  of  all  tho  nieetiugs  in  his  day),  they  voted  and  agreed  to 
div  ide  the  common  laml  lying  in  tho  woods,  with  all  such  £uiiill  strips  as 
may  be  found  lying  within  this  Proprioty,  save  only  tho  v  ninion  land 
lying  in  the  main  Town  etreet,  from  Capt.  Samuel  UunllnKtons  to  HI r. 
John  Popes.  .\nd  it  was  provided  by  law  tlial  whalever  pni  t  or  interest 
the  afores''  Proprietors,  by  custom  as  well  as  deed,  li.n  e  in  any  coniniou 
L>r  undivided  land  iu  any  Town,  which  tbey  have  not  by  their  free  con- 
lient  as  befoi  e  expressed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  snfferod  to  be  divided 
or  disivised  of,  sluill  be  allowed  and  taken  to  be  their  proper  estate,  and 
that  no  person  whalsotn  er,  by  becooiiug  an  Inhabitant  of  such  town,  or 
by  any  other  means  agMinsl  and  without  the  consent  of  such  Propriotors, 
shall  bo  taken  or  esteemed  to  have  any  estate,  title,  right,  or  interest 
thorcin." 

"Further,  all  tho  laws  which  mention  tho  subject  are  clearly  in  our 
favor;— Sii  that  it  w;is  the  opinion  of  llov  TrnmbuU  llie  elder,  who  was 
ahvaye  cb  iU  or  moderator  in  their  niccUngs,  and  of  Ihe  late  C.oV  Trum- 
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I'ull,  wli<3\Yas  till  his  deiUii  clerk  of  V-  nicetiiijs  auJ  of  nil  otliers,— that 
the  right  of  s.iiil  Proiiriefors  conlil  never  be  taken  away. 

"  Ant!      wouM  caiitinn  any,  if  any  there  be,  willing  to  purchase  any 
of  f'J  I'liiil,  nut  to  priH.eeil ;  for  tiieii  title  will  surely  be  contcsteJ. 
"William  Williani-,  Israel  Looniis, 

Vi  m.  Huiitiii£;t.iii,  Samuel  l^:lil(■y, 

t'onifurt  ISrewsli.-r,  Jaiui-s  Bayley, 

.tlij.lialet  ?IotcAil',  Simon  Loi.niis, 

Taleb  Abelj.iiiM'',  John  Loonii.-?, 

Zaliiiii-l  Ilv'U-,  Isaac  Gillct, 

Iiiivifl  Truuibiill,  John  Clark, 

William  Lyman,  Jnnics  Clark, 

riauii-l  l>!-"ey,  KlipliaU-t  Ilunliiigton. 

"  Feb.  8(H,  ISIO." 

Town  meeting. 

"  Ft.'b.  10,  tSlQ,  at  A  special  meeting  the  totni  voto'J  tu  rcs<  iufl  tlio  votes 
passed  at  its  forjner  meeting  respecting  belling  anil  diwpotiiiig  of  certain 
portion^  uf  l.inJ  in  the  highways.  And  thiti  was  the  sole  bnsines?  done 
at  t)ie  meeting." 

"No  Ta"xation  without  Representation.''— Xoue 
of  tbe  older  town*  in  Connecticut  were  ever  organized 
under  any  formal  act  of  incorporation.  Tlie  early 
settlements,  during  the  first  century,  were  made  by  a 
few  pioneer  families  in  sucli  new  places  as  seemed  to 
offer  the  best  advantages  for  a  plantation.  The  new 
settlers,  being  thus  removed  beyond  the  protection 
and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  older  scttleinents,  were  com- 
]>cjled,  for  their  own  safety  and  good  order,  in  their 
isolated  condition,  to  become  "a  law  unto  themselves.'' 
In  nian_v  cases  these  new  plantations,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  proved  to  be  failnrcs,  and  after  a  few 
years  were  abandoned ;  but  when  successful  they 
attracted  new-comers,  and  the  permanency  of  the 
settlement  became  better  assured. 

One  of  tlieir  earliest  desires  was  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  religious  instruction  and  the  offices  of  a 
Cliri.stian  niinistt  r  among  them.  The  next  was,  usu- 
ally, to  obtain  authority  to  eho  jse  certain  civil  oliicers ; 
and  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  desired  that  a 
certain  territory,  of  proper  size  and  description  of 
boundaries,  should  be  assigned  to  them  and  invested 
with  "town  priveleges."  Application  for  each  of 
these  was  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  they  were  severally  needed,  and  they  were 
Usually  approved,  the  permission  given,  and  tbe  priv- 
ilege granted  by  a  sliort  and  simple  "Order"  of  the 
Assembly. 

Take  the  case  of  Lebanon  as  a  common  example  of 
the  simple  brevity  of  these  important  proceedings  ; 

0<:t.  Si'issioii,  IfiOT.—"  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  new  plantnlion 
sitiiitte  to  the  westwnrti  of  NorHicli  bonmis  ehall  be  calleii  Luh.inu]]." 

Oc/-,  .S'.'t-i'oi,  1700. — "Free  liberty  is  by  thi.-i  .\ssenibly  granted  to  the 
inhr.bltiuits  of  Lebannn,  lo  embody  tlieuiselTes  in  .linrcli  estate  (here- 
and  iilfio  to  cull  anii  Betile  an  orthodoxe  nn■||l^ll■r  to  ilispensf  the  orcli- 
imnte.s  of  God  to  tlieiu  ;  they  procediug  thereii!  \i  ith  the  cunsout  of 
Beiglibor  cliui  Jies,  ae  the  laws  in  buth  cases  ilotli  direct.'' 

Snme  Sejision,  IVfr!,— " This  Assembly  dolh  grant  t  >  the  inhabitants  uf 
the  b>\vn  of  Lebanon,  all  such  iniuinnilieB.  [irivelldgea  iind  powor."!,  ,-ls 
geiicrally  other  Iuwub  within  this  colony  hove  nud  doe  enjuy." 

But  these  embryo  settlements  were  never  at  iTrst 
called  upon  to  eontributt^  any  share  of  the  public 
expense  of  the  colonial  government,  even  although 
invested  with  "  town  i>rivelegcs."  The  settlers  were 
mostly  jvjor  in  property,  and  surrounded  and  envel- 


oped as  they  were  by  an  unbroken  forest,  it  required 
all  their  powers  and  energies  to  win  from  the  unsub- 
dued soil  even  the  common  necessaries  of  subsisteuce. 
In  a  few  years,  as  the  clearings  were  enlarged,  the  til- 
lage increased,  and  crops  became  more  abundant,  the 
General  Assembly  would  inquire,  by  a  committee, 
whether  they  were  not  able  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  if  they  found  they  were,  an  as- 
sessment of  their  property  was  ordered  and  a  tax 
levied  thereon,  in  common  with  the  other  towns. 
Take  again  the  town  of  Lebanon  as  a  common  ex- 
ample of  the  ordering  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
this  matter,  and  note  that  at  this  date  the  town  had 
been  organized  with  full  powere  and  privileges  for 
four  3'ears,  and  yet  never  taxed. 

Oct.  Session,  1704. — "  This  court  doe  order  that  the  plantationR  of  Leb- 
anon, Mansfield,  CaDterhury  and  rhiinficld,  be  listed  as  olher  townes 
and  idiintaiions  in  this  colonie  are,  and  for  peiformance  c»f  said  worke, 
doe  api)oint  the  selectmen  and  constable  or  constables  in  each  planta- 
tion, forthwith  upon  receit  hereof,  to  deni.ind  and  take  the  nileable 
estate  reall  and  persnnall,  as  the  lawc  directs,  in  their  resi-iective  piant.i- 
tions,  and  perfect  said  lists  with  all  convenient  speed.  a.nd  transmit  the 
snnie  t:>  the  Colonie  Secretary,  to  be  iniolled  in  the  pnblick  records  in 
order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer,  that  thereby  he  may  give  furth 
bis  warrants  for  the  levying  tht;ir  shares  of  the  Colonie  cliarge." 

Whereupon,  and  without  any  other  authority  or 
permission  whatever,  the  towns  chose  one  or  two  rep- 
resentatives, who  at  the  next  session  walked  boldly 
into  the  General  Assembly  and  took  their  seats  among 
tbe  inembers  unchallenged  and  unquestioned,  repre- 
sentation being  the  common  right,  resulting  insepar- 
ably from  taxation, — a  right  settled  by  the  universal* 
custom  from  the  beginning,  not  only  in  this  colony, 
but  in  every  colony  in  New  England,  and  probably 
the  other  colonies.  In  this  right  Lebanon  chose 
William  Clark,  who  took  bis  seat  in  the  next  session, 
May,  1705,  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford. 

It  was  in  this  custom  in  New  England  that  the 
great  "war-cry  of  the  Revolution"  had  its  roots  and 
nerves.  "No  taxation  without  representation"  rang 
out  as  the  ]:>opular  key-note  everywhere  Avhcn  the 
mother-government  of  England  attempted  to  tax  them 
without  any  representation  in  Parliament.  But  it  is 
not  strange  that  this  popular  cry  had  so  little  effect 
upon  the  British  rulers.  They  had  but  little  ac- 
(jiiaintance  with  our  local  customs  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  from  whick  it  derived  its  peculiar  po- 
tency. It  was  a  new  cry  to  them,  in  which  they  could 
see  but  little  reason,  and  they  considered  it  and 
treated  it  as  only  an  empty  and  senseless  clamor, 
set  up  merely  to  screen  what  they  deemed  the  un- 
ruly spirit  of  an  iiujustifiable  and  uncalled-for  re- 
bellion. 

Five-mile  Purchase  in  1692.— The  IMohegan 
lands  lying  nortlierly  from  the  New  London  settle- 
ments and  extending  up  into  Windham  and  Tolland 
Counties  were  claimed  and  held  jointly  by  Uncas  and 
his  two  sons,  Owaneco  and  Attawanhood,  alias  Joshua.  ' 
The  grant  of  land  to  Norwich  in  1659  was  made  .and 
signed  by  all  three  of  these  as  grantors.    Tpon  the 
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death  of  Attawanhood  his  claim  to  these  lands  fell  i 
to  his  son  and  heir,  Abimeleck ;  and  thoii.Q;h  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  actual  division  of  these  lands 
was  ever  made  between  these  Indian  chiefs,  yet  they  j 
had  practically  each  selected  a  particular  range  or  i 
territory,  over  which  they  claimed  and  exercised  a  ] 
more  special  and  individual  right  to  make  grants.  ^ 
These  ranges,  however,  had  uo  well-defined  bound-  \ 
aries  or  extent,  and  the  grants  frequently  overlapped  j 
and  conflicted  with  each  other.  The  special  range  ; 
claimed  by  Attawanhood,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  \ 
Abimeleck,  extended  over  Colchester,  Lebanon,  and  \ 
Windham,  and  most  of  the  early  grants  in  Colches-  ■ 
ter  and  Windham,  and  many  in  Lebanon,  were  made  i 
by  Attawanhood,  alias  Joshua,  or  by  his  son  Abim-  j 
eleck. 

The  "Five  mile  purchase,"  in  Lebanon,  was  made  : 
in  1692  from  Owaueco  by  Samuel  Mason,  of  Stoning-  \ 
ton,  Benj.  Brewster,  of  Norwich,  John  Stanton,  of  I 
Stonington,  and  John  Burchard,  of  Norwich,  and  the  | 
deed,  bearing  date  Sept.  6, 1692,  is  signed  by  Owaueco  i 
alone.  This  grant  was  stoutly  contested  by  Abime-  ; 
leek  and  others  holding  under  him,  on  the  ground  ; 
that  Owaneco  had  no  right  to  make  grants  in  this  \ 
territory ;  and  the  parties  becoming  involved  in  per-  i 
plcxing  lawsuits,  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  i 
for  an  adjustment  of  their  claims.  But  the  Assembly  i 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  these  large  land-grants,  j 
which  the  Indian  sachems  and  chiefs  had  made  to  \ 
favored  friends  and  land  speculators,  as  being  against 
good  public  policy.  They  thought  it  wiser  and  better  ; 
that  the  lands  should  be  kept  free  and  unsequestered,  i 
and  open  to  the  purchase  of  actual  settlers  in  such  i 
quantities  as  they  might  need  for  their  own  use.  To 
gain  the  favor  of  the  Assembly  by  conforming  to  this  , 
policy,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  title  of  their  pur-  j 
chase,  Mason,  Brewster,  Stanton,  and  Burchard,  by  i 
their  deed  dated  Jan.  -i,  1700,  conveyed  the  whole  of  | 
it  in  fee  to  fifty-one  persons,  including  themselves,  for  i 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  grantees  and  their  heirs  : 
and  assigns,  as  proprietors  in  common. 

But  still  litigation  was  continued  by  Abimeleck  and  ; 
others  claiming  under  him,  and  the  progress  of  the  ; 
settlement  was  impeded  thereby  until  1705,  when,  on 
application  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  the  Gen-  \ 
eral  Assembly,  at  the  ^lay  session,  approved  and  con-  ; 
firmed  the  deed  of  Owaneco  to  Mason  and  others,  \ 
dated  Sept.  6,  1692,  and  al^^o  the  deed  of  Miison  and 
others  to  the  fifty-one  grantees,  dated  Jan.  4,  1700; 
and  vested  the   title  forever  in  the  said  fifty-one  ; 
grantees,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  proprietors  in 
common.    And  this,  of  course,  ended  all  further  liti- 
gation, and  put  the  controversy  to  its  final  rest.  The 
fifty-one  grantees  named  in  the  deed  of  Mason  and 
others,  dated  in  1700,  arc  as  follows  (Mason  having 
probably  died  between  1700  and  1705,  his  right  was  , 
vested  in  his  heirs),  viz. :  Samuel  Mason's  heirs,  John 
Burchard,  Sr.,  John  Burchard,  Jr.,  Jabez  Hide,  John  , 
Stanton,  Benjamin  Brewster,  Joseph  Parsons,  Daniel 


Clark,  Sr.,  Daniel  Ma.son's  heirs,  Hezekiah  Mason, 
James  Buttolph,  Jedediah  Strong,  Thomiis  Hunt, 
Caleb  Chappel,  Willianr  Clark,  John  Woodward,  Jr., 
John  Brown,  John  Morgan,  Samuel  Fitch,  John 
Mason,  John  Calkin,  John  Baldwin,  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, Joseph  Bradford,  Exercise  Conuaut,  John 
Avery,  John  Burroughs,  Natlianiel  Fitch,  J<;seph 
Fitch,  George  Webster,  Edward  Culver,  James  Dean, 
Richard  Bushnell,  Thomas  Adgate,  John  Dewey, 
Micha  Mudge,  Josiah  Dewey,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Dewey, 
John  Woodward,  Sr.,  Richard  Lyman,  Sr.,  Samuel 
Hutchinson,  Joseph  i\Iai'sh,  Joseph  Thomas,  John 
Webster,  Joseph  Pumerj',  Josiah  Dewey,  Jr.,  John 
Gillett,  Thomas  Root,  Stephen  Lee,  John  Hutchinson, 
Joseph  Burchard. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  uearly  a  third  of  these 
Christian  names  are  John,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  commence  with  the  letter  J.  Fortunately  the 
town  was  already  named,  or  it  might  have  been  called 
Johnstown. 

Indian  Schools. — There  was  also  another  school, 
besides  the  one  mentioned  in  Jlr.  Hines'  address,  ex- 
isting here  in  Lebanon  from  1743  until  1768,  of  far 
wider  influence  and  renown  than  the  Nathan  Tisdale 
school,  and  which,  on  its  removal  to  New  Hampshire, 
was  there  established  and  incorporated  as  Dartmouth 
College,  that  well-known  institution  deriving  its  first 
inception,  its  birtii  and  origiu,  and  its  original  and 
special  purposes  and  objects  from  this  town. 

In  17l:i5,  Ek-azer  'Wlieclock,  a  clergyman  of  fiue 
talents,  of  earnest  character,  and  of  devoted  piety, 
was  settled  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Lebanon.  Like  many 
other  ministers  of  the  day  and  afterwards,  he  had 
several  young  men  in  his  family,  whom  he  taught  the 
higher  branches  of  English  and  in  the  classics. 

In  December,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  whose  name  has  since  become 
more  famous  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe,  un- 
less, perhaps,  the  first  Uneas,  applied  to  Mr.  Whcelock 
for  admission  among  his  scholars.  Samson  Occom 
was  born  in  1723  at  Mohegan,  and  grew  up  in  the 
pagan  faith  and  the  rude  and  savage  customs  of  his 
tribe.  L>uring  the  great  religious  awakening  of  1739- 
40  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  deeply  alarmed  for  his  own  lost  condition. 
For  six  months  he  groaned  in  the  gloom  of  his  dark- 
ness, but  then  light  broke  into  his  soul,  and  he  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  carry  thi.s  great 
light  to  his  benighted  race,  and  to  become  a  teacher 
to  his  lost  brethren,  and  with  his  heart  swelling  with 
this  impulse  he  now  stood  before  Wheelock,  asking 
to  be  instructed  for  this  great  work. 

It  was  not  in  the  heart  of  Wheelock  to  resist  this 
appeal,  and  he  at  once  admitted  him  to  his  school  and 
family  with  open  arms,  and  io  the  spirit  of  his  mis- 
sion. Occom  had  already  learned  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  could  spell  out  a  few  words,  and  such 
was  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  study  that  in  four  years 
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he  was  fitted  to  enter  college ;  but  liis  health  had  been 
so  impaired  by  intense  application,  and  lacking  also 
the  means,  he  never  entered.  Leaving  school,  he  re- 
turned to  bis  tribe,  preaching  and  teaching  salvation 
throngh  Christ  alone  with  power  and  effect,  su]n>ort- 
ing  himself  meantime,  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  .and  the  rude  Indian  arts  of 
making  baskets  and  other  Indian  utensils,  and  occa- 
sionally teaching  small  Indian  schools,  but  during 
all  this  time  still  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  theology 
and  Bii)le  literature. 

In  this  rai?.sion  he  visited  other  tribes.  In  1748 
he  went  over  to  Long  Island,  and  spent  several  years 
there  among  the  Montaul:,  the  Skcnecock,  and  other 
tribes,  p^reaching  and  teaching  with  great  success. 
At  one  time  a  great  revival  occurred  under  his  labors 
there,  during  wliicli  many  Indians  were  converted. 
Aug.  2fi,  1759,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Suffolk  Presby- 
tery 0.''  Long  Island,  and  was  ever  after  regarded  as 
a  regular  member  of  that  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  case  of  Occom  and  its  instructive  results  at- 
tracted wide  attention  from  the  first  start,  and  Mr. 
Wheelock  determined  to  open  his  school  to  other 
Indian  youths  who  desired  to  engage  in  and  be  fitted 
for  the  same  work,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became 
exclusively  au  "  Indian  School"  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, so  that  by  17G2  he  had  more  than  twenty  In- 
dian .students  preparing  for  the  conversion  of  their 
countrymen. 

This  new  movement  attracted  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  leading  clergymen  and  Christian  philanthro- 
pists tliroughout  all  New  England  and  the  Northern 
colonies.    To  all  who  looked  with  anxiety  for  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
part  of  North  America  this  school  was  long  consid- 
ered the  brightest  and  most  pjromising  ground  of  hope. 
Notes  of  encouragement  came  pouring  in  from  various 
sources  throughout  all  the  New  England  colonies,  from 
ministers'  councils,  from  churches,  aud  from  eminent 
leaders  and  philanthropists,  witli  money  contribu- 
tions, cheering  on  the  movement,  and  all  aiming  to 
increase  the  numbers  in  training,  and  to  give  to  the 
school  a  wider  sweep  in  its  influence.    Probably  no 
school  in  this  or  any  other  land  or  age  ever  awakened  ! 
so  wide-spread  and  intense  an  interest  or  seemed  I 
freighted  with  such  a  precious  and  hopeful  mission  \ 
as  did  then  this  little  iDarochial  school,  kept  in  the  : 
obscure  parsonage  of  a  country  minister.  ; 

In  17(!o  a  general  conference  of  the  friends  of  the  i 
school  was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  send 
Samson  Occom  to  England  to  show  to  our  English 
brethren  there  what  Christianity  had  done  for  him, 
and  what  it  could  dp  for  the  natives  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  that  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  Norwich, 
should  go  with  him,  to  enlist  cu-opcration  in  the  cause 
and  to  solicit  contributions  in  its  aid.  Occom  was 
then  forty-three  years  old,  Avell  educated,  and  spoke 
English  clearly  and  fluently.  His  features  and  com- 
plexion bore  every  mark  of  his  race,  but  he  was  easy 


and  natural  in  social  manners,  frank  and  cordial,  but 
modest  in  conversation,  and  his  deportment  in  the 
pulpit  was  such  as  to  command  deep  attention  and 
respect.  He  could  preach  extemporaneously  and 
well,  but  usually  wrote  his  sermons.  Such,  then,  was 
this  son  of  the  forest,  and  such  his  sublime  mission 
to  the  English  mother-land, — to  convert  the  natives 
of  a  pjagan  continent  to  Christianity  and  civilization 
through  the  ministry  of  pagan  converts  of  their  own 
race. 

His  appearance  in  England  produced  au  extraordi- 
nary sensaticm,  and  he  preached  with  great  applause 
in  London  and  other  principal  cities  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  Scotland  to  crowded  audiences.  From  the  16th 
of  February,  176G,  to  the  22d  of  July,  1767,  he  deliv- 
ered between  three  and  four  hundred  sermons,  many 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  aud  the  great  nobles  of  the  land.  Large  con- 
tributions Avere  taken  up  after  each  of  these  dis- 
coni-ses;  the  king  himself  gave  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  the  whole  enterprise  seven  thousand  pounds 
sterling  were  collected  in  England  and  about  three 
thousand  pounds  in  Scotland.' 

This  success  resulted  in  transferring  "Wheelock's 
Indian  school  to  New  Hampshire,  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  a  better  place  for  an  Indian  semi- 
nary, as  being  more  retired  and  less  exposed  to  dis- 
turbing influences  than  the  more  thickly  settled  col- 
ony of  Connecticut.  It  was  then  incorporated  as 
Dartmouth  College  (taking  its  name  from  the  pious 
and  noble  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  whom  Occom's  mission 
in  England  had  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  for  the 
special  object  aud  purpose  of  educating  and  training 
Indian  youths  for  the  ministry  and  missionary  work 
of  their  race ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
its  founder  and  presideut,  and  especially  after  the 
death  of  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  who  succeeded  him 
as  president,  its  original  and  distinctive  character  as 
an  Indian  seminary  gradually  changed  until  it  be- 
came, as  it  still  remains,  assimilated  in  character  and 
purpose  with  the  other  colleges  of  the  country ;  and 
so  the  glowing  dream,  the  fervid  zeal,  and  the  san- 
guine hopes  and  expectations  of  its  great-souled 
founders  faded  away. 

In  1771,  a  Mohcgan  Indian,  named  Moses  Paul,  was 
tried  at  New  London  and  condemned  to  death  for  the 
murder,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  of  Moses  Clark.  A  large 
assembly  of  English  and  Ijidians  collected  to  witness 
the  execution.  At  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  Sam- 
son Occom  was  apijointed  by  the  authorities  to  preach 
a  funeral  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  poor  wretch, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  just  before  he  was 
launched  into  eternitj'.  Upon  his  own  cofHn,  in  fi-ont 
of  the  pulpit,  sat  the  doomed  man.  Next  around  him 
were  seated  his  brethren  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  the 
audience  filling  the  rest  of  the  church,  a  great  crowd 


'  McClure'6  "  Life  of  Wlieelock,"  pp.  IG,  17,  aud  De  Forrest's  "  Uistory 
of  Couuecticut  lutliana,"  p.  459. 
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surrounding  it,  and  a  militan'  company  acting  as 
guard. 

The  sermon  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hartford  [Pamjih- 
let  No.  225J  ;  the  text  from  Tlouians  vi.  23 :  "  For  the 
wages  of  siu  is  death;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

It  is  not  eloquent,  it  is  not  grand  oraton',  but  it 
is  something  higher  than  eloquence,  and  iu  its  sad 
and  solemn  moaning  over  the  degraded  and  lost  con- 
dition of  his  race,  in  their  pagan  darkness,  their 
wickedness,  the  awful  consequences  of  drunkenness, 
their  besetting  sin,  it  has  all  the  moving  power  and 
pathos  of  a  Hebrew  wail. 

The  first  part  of  the  discourse  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  peculiar  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
term  death,  as  used  in  the  text,  its  endless  and  eter- 
nal character,  and  was  addressed  to  the  audience  at 
large,  and  rising  with  the  vastness  of  the  idea,  he 
exclaimed,  "Eternity!  O  Eternity!  Who  can  meas- 
ure it?  Who  can  count  the  years  thereof?  Arithmetic 
fails;  the  thoughts  of  men  and  angels  are  drowned 
in  it.  How  shall  we  describe  eternity  ?  To  what 
shall  we  compare  it?  Were  a  fly  to  carry  olf  one 
particle  of  this  globe  to  such  a  distance  that  it  would 
take  ten  thousand  years  to  go  and  return  for  another, 
and  so  continue  till  he  had  carried  off,  particle  by 
particle,  once  in  ten  thousand  years,  the  whole  of  this 
globe  and  placed  it  in  that  distant  space,  ju.4  as  it  is 
now  here,  after  all  this  eternity  would  remain  the 
same  unexhausted  duration  !  Aud  this  eternal  death 
must  be  the  certain  portion  of  all  impenitent  sinners, 
be  they  who  they  may,  Negroes,  Indians,  English,  or 
what  nation  soever;  honorable  or  ignoble,  great  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  all  who  die  in 
their  sins  must  go  to  hell  together,  'for  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death.' " 

He  next  addressed  the  doomed  jirisoner  upon  his 
coffin,  pointed  out  to  him  the  enormity  of  liis  crime, 
and  how  by  drunkenness,  and  by  despising  the  warn- 
ings and  counsels  of  Christian  teachers,  he  had  been 
led  to  it;  explained  to  him  the  way  of  salvation,  urg- 
ing him  with  pathos  and  earnest  energy  at  once  to 
accept  it,  aud  like  the  dying  thief  upon  the  cross  be- 
side the  crucified  Saviour,  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  that  same  Saviour,  and  so,  even  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  escape  eternal  death. 

He  then  turned  to  the  Mohegans  present:  "My 
poor  kindred  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  see  the  woful  con- 
sequences of  sin  by  seeing  this,  our  poor,  miserable 
countryman,  now  before  us,  who  ia  to  die  for  his  sins 
and  his  great  crime,  and  it  was  especially  the  sin  of 
drunkenness  that  brought  this  destruction  and  un- 
timely death  upon  him.  There  is  a  dreadful  woe  de- 
nounced from  the  Almighty  against  drunkards  ;  and 
it  is  this  sin,  this  abominable,  this  beastly  sin  of 
drunkenness  that  has  stript  us  of  every  desirable  com- 
fort in  this  life.  By  this  sin  we  have  no  name  or 
credit  in  the  world;  for  this  sin  we  are  despised,  and 


i  it  is  right  and  just,  for  we  despise  ourselves.    By  this 
!  sin  we  have  no  comfortable  houses,  nor  anvtliing  com- 
;  fortable  in  our  houses,  neither  food,  nor  raiment,  nor 
decent  utensils;  we  go  about  with  ragged  and  dirty 
;  clothing  and  almost  naked,  most  of  the  time  half 
I  starved,  and  obliged  to  pick  up  aud  eat  such  food  as 
we  can  find;  and  our  j^oor  children  suffeiing  every 
day,  often  crying  for  food,  and  we  have  nothing  for 
them,  and  in  the  cold  winter  shivering  aud  crying, 
\  pinched  with  cold.    All  this  comes  from  the  love  of 
:  Strong  drink.    And  this  is  not  all  the  misery  and  evil 
we  bring  upon  oiirselves  by  this  sin,  for  when  we  are 
:  intoxicated  with  strong  drink  we  drown  our  rational 
I  powers,  by  which  we  arc  distinguished  from  the  brute 
I  creation  ;  we  unman  ourselves,  and  sink  not  only  to  a 
!  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  seven  degrees 
beneath  them  ;  yea,  we  bring  ourselves  to  a  level  with 
the  devils;  and  I  don't  know  but  wc  make  oui-selves 
:  worse  than  the  devils,  for  I  never  heard  of  a  drunken 
I  devil." 

He  closed  his  discourse  with  a  fervid  exhortation 
i  to  his  Mohegan  brethren  to  break  off  from  their  sins, 
and  especially  from  their  besetting  sin  of  drunken- 
ness, by  a  gospel  repentance ;  to  "  take  warning  by 
;  the  doleful  sight  now  before  us,"  and  from  the  dread- 
\  fill  judgments  that  have  befallen  poor  drunkards. 
\  "You  that  have  been  careless  all  your  day  now 
i  awake  to  rigliteousness  and  be  concerned  for  your 
■  never-dying  souls."    Fight  against  all  sin,  and  espe- 
cially against  your  besetting  sin,  "  and  aliove  all 
things  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall 
;  have  eternal  life,  and  when  you  come  to  die  your 
;  souls  will  be  received  into  heaven,  there  to  be  with 
i  the  Lord  Jesus  and  all  the  saints  in  glorj',  wiiich  God 
!  in  His  infinite  mercy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
;  Lord.  Amen." 

In  1786  he  gathered  a  few  Mohegans  and  several 
I  other   Indians  from   other   tribes  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Long  Island,  and  went  with  them 
i  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  there  formed  the 
!  nucleus  of  the  clan  afterwards  known  as  the  Brother- 
town  tribe  among  the  "Six  Nations."    He  continued 
j  as  their  mini.--ter,  acting  also  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
i  July,  1792,  more  than  three  hundred  Indians  Ibllow- 
!  ing  him  mournfully  and  tearfully  to  the  grave, 
j     Another  young  Mohegan,  Joseph  Johnson,  educa- 
ted in  Wheclock's  school,  became  also  a  preacher  of 
i  great  power  and  influence.    He  was  sent  early  as  a 
missionary  to  the  "  Six  Nations"  of  New  York,  and 
afterwards  co-operated  with  Occom  in  the  establish- 
ment there  of  tlie  Brothertown  clan.   At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  Six  Nations,  a 
i  powerful  and  warlike  Indian  confederacy,  were  at 
first  much  inclined  to  favor  the  English  side,  and  to 
i  become  the  allies  of  the  British  forces  of  Canada,  and 
I  to  this  end  were  strongly  tempted  by  the  insidious 
\  wiles  of  British  emissaries,  backed  by  the  glittering 
'  display  aud  lavish  \i^e  of  British  gold. 
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Against  this  danger  both  Johnson  and  Occom 
exerted  the  whole  weight  of  their  great  moral  powers 
and  tiieir  wide  influence,  the  former  especiallj'  ap-  • 
pealing  for  he]]*,  in  averting  this  impending  danger,  ■ 
to  Governor  Tranibull  and  other  friends  here,  and  to 
the  Assembly.    His  zeal  and  patriotic  efforts  attrac-  | 
ted  tlie  attention  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  while  at  : 
Cambridge,  directing  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  wrote  I 
him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  dated  Feb.       177G,  | 
thanking  him  for  his  patriotic  and  important  services,  | 
and  in  closing  be  says,  "  Tell  the  Indians  that  we  do  : 
not  ask  ti»em  to  take  up  the  hatchet  for  us  unless  i 
they  choose;  it,  we  only  desire  that  tliey  will  nc^t  fight  ; 
against  ns.    We  want  that  the  chain  of  friendship  \ 
should  always  remain  bright  between  our  friends,  the  : 
Six  Nations,  and  us.    We  recommend  you  to  them,  '■ 
and  hope  l>y  spreading  the  truths  of  the  gospel  among 
them  it  will  always  keep  the  chain  bright." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

LEBANON— (Continued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOKT, 

The  Wi>c-ting-n<nise  W:ir— The  First  Cluirch— Church  iu  Culiimliiii—  : 
Go-slisn  CSiiirch— Exeter  Church— Bu|iUet  Church — Cbristian  Church,  ; 
Libeny  Uill— Ministers— CuIIege  Graduates. 

Meeting'-house  War. — There  was  a  long  and  \ 
troublesome  controversy,  which  belongs  more  prop- 
erly to  tlie  ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  history  of  the  ■ 
town,  the  seeds  of  which  had  their  birth  at  the  very 
first  commencement  of  the  settlement,  and  continued  ; 
their  disturbing  influence  for  more  than  a  century,  ; 
culminating  in  1804  in  an  event  that  attracted  a  wide  ; 
notoriety  throughout  the  State,  and  which  has  been  I 
animadverted  and  commented  upon  in  terms  derog-  ; 
atory  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  town.    But  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  most,  or  all,  of  this  unfavorable  com- 
ment has  arisen  from  a  lack  of  apprehending  the  i 
whole  case,  or  of  misapprehending  the  main  facts  | 
and  circumstances  relating  to  it,  and  that  a  full  and  \ 
fair  statement  of  these  facts  will  lead  to  a  much  I 
more  favorable  opinion  and  charitable  judgment  con-  ^ 
cerning  it. 

When  the  settlement  of  Lebanon  was  first  com-  ; 
menced,  in  l(if>7,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  proprietors  j 
and  settlers  that  a  broad  street,  or  highway,  and  com-  j 
mon,  nearly  thirty  rods  wide  (now  Town  Street), should 
be  first  laid  out,  and  home-lots  of  forty-two  acres  each 
staked  off  and  allotted  upon  each  side  of  it;  that  at 
or  near  the  centre,  midway  between  the  soutli  line  of 
their  purchase  and  the  most  northern  of  tlie  home-lots,  \ 
a  choice  lot  should  be  reserved  for  a  aiini.stcr's  lot,  and  ■ 
a  meeting  houst?  built  on  the  wide  highway  and  com-  I 
mon,  nearly  in  front  of  the  minister's  lot,  and  a  tew  I 
rods  distant  frotn  it  (where  the  church  now  stands),  i 
and  that  this  location  for  a  meeting-house  should  be  ^ 


"fixed  and  established  forever,"  the  object  being  to 
prevent  any  trouble  from  arising  in  the  future  in  con- 
sequence of  new-comers,  who  might  so  settle  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plantation  as  to  change  the  then 
centre  of  population  and  travel,  and  therefore  desire 
and  claim  a  removal  of  the  meeting-house  to  a  new 
location. 

In  1700,  William  Clark  and  Deacon  .losiah  Dewey, 
two  of  these  settlers,  bought  of  Owaneco  and  others  a 
large  tract  of  land  north  of  the  Lebanon  "5  mile  pur- 
chase'' and  adjoining  it,  which  they  desired  and  pro- 
posed to  annex  to  the  Lebanon  plantation.  This  Avas 
objected  to  by  the  Town  Street  settlers,  from  a  fear  that 
the  Clark  and  Dewey  settlers,  uniting  with  some  of  the 
more  northerly  of  their  own,  would  soon  be  clamorous 
for  a  removal  of  the  meeting-house  nearer  to  them. 
To  allay  this  fear  Clark  and  Dewey  agreed  to  lay  out 
a  street  for  a  village  and  for  a  meeting-house  thereon, 
stating  that  their  purchixse  was  large  enough  for  a 
society  b}-  itself,  and  that  the  agreement  about  the 
location  of  the  Town  Street  meeting-house  should 
never  be  violated  or  disturbed.  These  terms  and  con- 
ditions were  .satisfactory,  the  new  tract  was  annexed 
to  Lebanon,  the  new  street  laid  out,  and  a  location 
fixed  tor  a  meeting-house  upon  it,  and  the  place  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  "  the  village." 

In  1724  the  society  voted  to  build  a  new  and  larger 
meeting-house  on  the  old  location,  but  there  was  so 
much  op]>osition  to  this  vote  that  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it;  and  when,  soon  after,  in  1727,  the  societj'  of 
Goshen  was  set  off  from  the  southwesterly  part,  the 
difficulty  between  the  First  Society  and  the  northerly 
settlers  about  the  location  of  their  meeting-house  was 
thereby  increased,  because  this  setting  off  of  Goshen 
Society  left  the  location  still  farther  from  the  common 
centre  of  population  and  travel.  Application  was  then 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  relief,  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  fix  a  location.  A  committee 
was  apjiointed  in  17;^1,  who,  after  visiting  the  place 
and  hearing  the  parties,  fixed  the  location  upon  the  old 
spot,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  original  agree- 
ment of  the  first  settlers  tliat  it  should  remain  forever 
there. 

This  action  of  the  committee,  instead  of  healing, 
only  intensified  the  opposition.  The  northern  party 
denied  that  the  early  agreement  was  of  the  character 
of  a  contract  made  between  two  parties,  to  be  legally 
and  forever  binding,  but  had  only  the  force  and 
character  of  a  vote,  and  as  such  repealable,  and 
should  be  so  held;  that  if  it  was  originally  binding, 
its  force  was  broken  and  ceased  after  the  setting  off 
of  Goshen  Society,  for  by  that  act  the  contracting 
parties  were  no  longer  existing  as  one  society,  but 
had  become  two  separate  and  distinct  corporations; 
and,  over  and  above  all,  they  .stoutly  protested  against 
being  compelled  to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  expense 
of  a  building  so  distant  from  them  when  tbey  were 
expecting  before  long  to  form  a  new  society  and  build 
a  meeting-house  for  themselves. 
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Upon  their  application  another  meeting  of  the  so-  i 
cietj'  was  called  and  held  in  1732,  at  which  it  was  ; 
voted  that  within  eighteen  years  thereafter,  but  not  | 
before  six  years,  there  should  be  set  off  a  new  society  \ 
in  the  northern  part  by  a  dividing  line  agreed  npon  \ 
and  described  in  the  vote;  that  until  the  new  society  I 
should  be  so  set  off  the  northern  settlers  should  con-  i 
tinue  to  pay  their  share  towards  the  building  and  i 
keeping  in  repair  of  a  nieeting-hou^.c  on  the  old  site; 
that  a  separate  account  of  all  the  moneys  so  paid  by 
the  people  north  of  the  line  described  should  be  kept;  i 
and  tliat  when  the  new  society  was  formed,  and  had  j 
built  a  meeting-house  of  their  own,  all  the  money  so  ; 
paid  by  tliem  should  be  refunded  to  them  by  the  old 
society,  to  be  applied  towards  the  building  of  their  \ 
own  meeting-house;  and  that  application  should  be  : 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  an  act  ratifying  [ 
and  confirming  this  agreement.    Application  was  so  | 
made,  and  the  General  .Assembly,  May  session,  H.'^i, 
by  a  resolve,  sanctioned,  ratified,  and  confirmed  this 
agreement. 

This  restored  peace ;  the  meeting-house  was  rebuilt  ; 
upon  the  old  spot  by  the  united  labors  and  at  the  ! 
common  cost  of  all  the  parties ;  the  rate-book  and 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  northern  parties  Avere  kept 
separate  and  recorded  in  the  society  records,  and  all  [ 
continued  in  harmony  until  1767,  a  period  of  thirty-  ; 
five  years,  although  no  action  had  been  taken  to  form  ^ 
a  new  society  as  proposed.    At  that  time,  1767,  some  \ 
repairs  had  become  necessary,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  northern  people  a  meeting  of  the  society  was  called 
to  ascertain  whether  the  society  would  then,  in  case  \ 
a  new  society  was  formed  within  a  reasonable  time,  ' 
agree  to  repay  the  moneys  which  they,  the  nortliern 
people,  had  heretofore  ]iaid  under  the  old  agreement. 
The  society  voted  that  if  the  "  village''  people  would  i 
procure  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  society  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  old  society  would  so  paj-  back 
the  money  advanced  in  an  equal  term  of  time  with 
that  in  which  they  had  made  the  advancements.  \ 

No  steps,  however,  were  taken  under  tliis  vote  by 
either  party,  either  to  establish  the  new  society  or  to  re- 
pay the  advancements  made,  doubts  arising  whether,  j 
from  the  fact  that  the  eighteen  years  fixed  and  sane-  ' 
tioned  by  the  General  Assembly  (in  1732)  as  the  limit  ; 
in  which  the  original  agreement  was  to  have  been  \ 
com])Iied  with  had  long  since  expired,  the  new  vote  ' 
(of  17G7)  would  be  legally  binding,  and  might  not  be  ^ 
revoked  at  any  future  meeting  of  the  society.    This  ■ 
vexed  question  was  agitated  and  the  old  trouble  con-  \ 
tinned  until  June,  1772,  when  a  society  meeting  was  ; 
called  at  the  request  of  the  village  people,  at  which  ■ 
it  was  voted,  by  a  majority  of  two,  to  take  down  the 
meeting-house,  and  to  rebuild  it  farther  north,  at  the 
then  new  centre  of  population  and  travel,  including  ] 
the  village  as  a  part,  many  of  the  southern  people 
uniting  with  the  northern  in  favor  of  this  vote. 

Immediately  upon  this  a  large  number  of  the  south- 
ern inhabitants  united  in  a  petition  to  the  General 


Assembly  for  its  further  interposition,  and  at  the 
October  session,  1772,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  and  report  their  0]iiuion.  At 
the  May  session  the  committee  reported  that,  after 
hearing  the  panics,  they  found, — 

"Tlint  Hiere  was  an  ancient  agreement  tlint  tlie  meeting-bouse  should 
stand  upon  Meeting-house  Hill,  whpre  it  now  stande;  tliat  lliii"  e^ree- 
ment  wiis  eutoioil  iiito  for  good  reasons,  and  hnd  its  influence  fi-oni  the 
beginuiuir,  and  ought  to  he  held  BucreJ  and  inviolable;  thnt  in  ancient 
times  it  was  expected  tliat  Oiere  wuuhi  be  a  new  eoclet.v  in  the  northern 
part,  called  the  village  from  the  beginning  ;  find  n  lim-  had  been  kept  up 
between  the  old  nnil  new  proposed  societies;  thiit  v. lien  the  present 
meeting-house  was  built  the  place  was  fi.xod  under  the  ancient  agree- 
ment, and  with  viewa  and  prospetU  of  such  new  societj'';;  being  formed 
in  n  fiitoic  time;  that  provisions  wtre  made  to  reimburse  the  people 
living  nurtherlv  what  they  should  p.iy  towarile  tlie  buildins;  of  it;  that 
it  should  be  and  remain  wliere  it  is  now,  according  to  ancient  a^reemeut, 
and  be  kept  in  g^)od  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  w  hole  society  ;  and  that 
when  the  villago  people  should  be  si  t  off  a  distinct  society  they  ought 
to  be  repaid  tlio  sunis  advanced  by  them  for  building  and  reiiairiug  the 
meeting-bouse,'* 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  report,  fixed 
the  location  on  the  same  old  place,  and  provided  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
society,  and  that  if  the  village  people  should  form  a 
new  society  within  five  years  thereafter  the  old  so- 
ciety should  refund  to  them  tdl  the  money  whicli  they 
had  already  advanced  in  the  past  towards  building,  or 
which  tliey  should  thereafter  advance  towards  repair- 
ing the  old  society  meeting-honse. 

But  still  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the  socictj'- 
or  by  either  jiarty.  The  General  Assembly  had  not 
in  its  last  resolution  confirmed  and  made  binding  the 
last  vote  of  the  society,  passed  in  1767,  agreeing  to 
refund  the  n^oncy,  nor  reaffirmed  and  extended  the 
terms  of  and  time  limited  in  their  former  resolve  in 
Jlay  session,  1732,  ratifying  the  vote  of  the  society  at 
that  time  passed  upon  the  subject,  and  doubts  still 
remained  whether  the  vote  of  the  society  of  1767,  or 
any  other  vote  of  the  society,  was  legally  so  binding 
and  final  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  repeal  and  re- 
vocation at  any  time  by  a  major  vote  of  the  society. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  vilLage  people  feeling 
themselves;  too  weak  to  build  alone  without  the  aid  of 
the  certain  return  to  them  of  their  former  advance- 
ments, took  no  steps  towards  being  set  ofl',  and  so  the 
whole  subject  remained  in  tolerable  quielness  until 
1802. 

At  that  time,  1802,  the  meeting-honse  again  needed 
repairs,  and  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  it  a  vote 
was  passed  by  a  majority  present  refusing  to  repair  it. 
Several  of  the  southern  inhabitants  thereupon  again 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
October  session,  1802,  reciting  the  above  facts  and  ask- 
ing some  relief,  whereupon,  after  hearing,  the  Assem- 
bly ]iassed  a  very  singular  and  peculiar  resolve.  It  au- 
thorized and  empowered  the  inhabitants  south  of  the 
line  proposed  as  a  dividing  line  for  a  new  society  to  /ax 
tlii'insdrcs  for  the  repairs  of  the  meeting-honse,  and  to 
call  meetings,  choose  certain  oificers,  and  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  for  such  purpose,  and  to  make  future  repairs, 
crrmj->tinri  all  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  line  from 
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any  liability  for  such  taxes  or  repairs,  but  making  no 
division  or  set-ofl',  and  consequently  impairing  none 
of  the  legal  rights,  privileges,  or  franchises  which  the 
village  people  held  in  common  with  all  others  of  the 
whole  society. 

Under  tliis  resolve  the  southern  voters  met,  taxed 
themselves,  raising  therefrom  about  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, appointed  a  committee,  and  expended  the  sum 
raised  in  repairs. 

But  this  did  not  settle  the  ditficulty.  And  now 
commenced  a  more  general  and  serious  agitation  than 
ever.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  legally  warned 
and  held  March  '11,  1S04,  it  was  voted,  by  75  yeas  to 
30  nays,  upon  a  proposition  then  made  by  Di.niel 
Tildeu,  Israel  Loomis,  John  Dewey,  Samuel  Bailey, 
and  John  Haywood,  acting  as  a  committee, — 

"That  the  society  would  reliiirjnish  all  its  right  .ind  interest  in  the 
nieeling-housc,  njid  consent  thattlie  miilerials  tlieveof  should  be  used  in 
the  coristruclioii  of  a  new  one  ;  upon  conditions  that  the  Kaid  Tildr-n  and 
others,  as  WDjniitlee,  vould  pive  fiiiflicient  bonds  iliat  they  \\oiild  Iniild 
a  good,  comniodions  DieeliDg-honsc  for  the  nse  of  the  society  [at  a 
place  aV'iout  I  mile  northerly]  at  or  lu  ar  the  then  centre  of  the  ivholo 
society,  »vithin  one  year  froia  the  1st  il.'iy  of  April  next,  at  their  own 
sole  expense,  and  give  fnll  title  thereto  to  the  society,  withont  any  cost; 
and  that  the  people  li\  ing  north  of  said  centre,  would  fund  their  propor- 
tion for  the  t^«ii]^ort  of  the  ministry  forever." 

The  terms  of  this  vote  were  accepted  on  their  part 
by  the  Tiitleu  committee,  and  they  thereupon  exe- 
cuted a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, signed  by  all  of  the  committee,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract.  This  bond 
was  cacccpted  by  the  society  and  lodged  with  its  clerk, 
and  twenty  days  after,  on  the  16th  of  April,  18U4,  the 
contractors,  with  a  force  of  workmen,  began  peace- 
ably to  take  down  the  old  building  in  order  to  use  its 
materials  in  the  construction  of  a  new  one.  Cut  the 
sight  of  tlie  demolition  of  this  long-loved  structure, 
and  its  removal  from  the  cherished  spot  for  a  century 
held  sacred  under  the  ancient  agreement,  deeply  stirred 
the  feelings  of  the  southern  people,  and  the  whole  so- 
ciety was  soon  in  commotion.  A  large  crowd  assembled 
from  eveiy  quarter,  with  mingled  emotions  of  grief 
and  anger,  so  highly  excited  as  to  forebode  actual 
violence. 

To  prevent  the  progress  of  the  work  writs  were 
obtained  from  the  local  justices,  and  several  of  tlie 
workmen  were  arrested  and  held  under  bonds,  and 
thereby  the  work  was  interrupted  and  for  that  day 
suspended,  but  on  the  27th  a  larger  force  was  em- 
])loyed,  and  again  a  still  larger  crowd  gathered.  To 
protect  the  contractors  and  their  workmen  retaliatory 
or  counter  writs  were  obtained  from  other  local  jus- 
tices, and  arrests  were  made  of  tliose  interfering  or  in 
any  way  instigating  intexference  with  the  contractors 
or  their  workmen.  These  counter  measures  enabled 
the  contractors  to  complete  during  this  day  the  taking 
down  of  the  building.  But  this  war  of  writs  and 
counter  writs,  and  the  arrests  made  under  them,  had 
only  exnsijerated  and  intensified  the  pojmlar  feeling, 
and  added  fuel  to  the  flame.    Doubtless  these  writs. 


\  though  in  the  forms  of  law,  were  an  abuse  of  civil 
\  process  and  a  perversion  of  its  purposes.  It  was 
\  "sharp  practice,"  resorted  to  in  anger  by  both  par- 
)  ties,  and  only  to  obstruct  and  harass  each  other.  It 
\  was  an  unseemly  strife,  but  it  was  a  strife  under  the 
i  forms,  at  least,  of  law  ;  it  was  a  war  of  writs  and  legal 
jirocesses  on  both  sides,  and,  however  exasperating, 
:  no  resistance  was  made  to  these  arrests,  so  far  as  it 
\  appears,  in  a  single  instance.  All  held  in  sacred  re- 
1  gard  the  symbols  and  mandates  of  the  law. 

Men  of  high  standing  and  influence  were  thus  ar- 
I  rested  upon  both  sides,  among  them  the  Hon.  William 
j  Williams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence,  and,  it  is  said,  at  that  very  time 
a  judge  of  the  County  Court,  then  over  seventy  years 
old,  and  infinitely  more  venerable  throughout  the 
whole  land  for  his  distinguished  honors  than  for  his 
years.    Look  at  him  '    A  town  constable  approaches 
i  him,  taps  him  on  tlic  shoulder,  arrests  him  as  a  pris- 
I  oner,  marches  him  off  a  mile,  places  him  under  a 
I  keeper,  and  holds  him  all  day  in  custody,  without  the 
i  privilege  of  bail-]irize,  and  the  brave  old  man,  whose 
fiery  patriotism  so  flashed  out  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolution,  yielding  to  all  this  with  the  quiet  submis- 
sion of  a  lamb  because  of  his  high  sense  of  loyalty 
TO  LAW  I   W'hy,  the  whole  scene  would  be  sublime  if 
it  were  not  at  the  same  time  so  supremely  ridiculous 
as  to  excite  our  irrei>ressible  luughter.  But  there  was 
no  spirit  of  laughter  there  that  day  in  that  angry 
crowd. 

And  now  came  the  crisis.    One  party  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  remove  the  materials  and  proceed  in 
the  rebuilding  on  the  new  site  north,  and  the  other 
party  as  firmly  determined  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
it.    The  local  authorities  were  powerless  to  restrain 
them,  for  they  were  themselves  divided,  some  taking 
one  side  and  some  the  other,  as  pai-tisans,  and  as 
strongly  excited  and  as  active  participants  in  the 
struggle  as  the  parties  themselves;  and  mingled  with 
all  this,  as  a  disturbing  element,  fierce  political  feuds 
and  aniiiK-sities  now  showed  their  baneful  iuliuence, 
I  for  it  mu*t  be  rememl)ered  that  the  bitter  political 
'  war  between  the  old  "stalwart"'  Federalists  and  the 
I  "  fierce  Democracy"  under  Jefierson's  administration 
'  was  at  this  very  time  at  its  whitest  heat. 
I     To  allay  this  excitement,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
\  breaking  forth  into  acts  of  lawless  personal  violence 
\  beyond  the  power  of  control  by  the  civil  anthorities, 
I  as  was  now  tlireateuing  and  imminently  impending, 
i  the  men  of  high  character  and  influence  upon  both 
\  sides  now  came  forward  and  strongly  counseled  fbr- 
i  bearance  and  a  resort  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  all 
j  the  great  questions  in  controversy  to  the  high  judicial 
\  tribunals  of  the  State.    These  wise  counsels  hap- 
pily prevailed.    Suits  in  trespass  were  immediately 
brought  to  the  Superior  Court  by  Eliphalet  Metcalf 
I  and  others  of  the  southern   party  against  Daniel 
I  Tilden  and  others  of  the  northern  party  for  damages 
■  by  demolishing  the  meeting-house,  and  all  became 
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quiet,  awaiting  peacefully  the  final  determination  of  \ 
the  long-standing  controversy  by  due  course  of  law.  j 
In  tlie  trial  of  the  cause  before  the  Superior  Court  | 
the  whole  history  of  the  controversy,  from  the  begin-  ; 
ning  of  the  settlement  in  1G97,  as  herein  narrated,  \ 
together  -with  certified  copies  of  all  the  votes  and  \ 
transactions  of  the  society  pertaining  thereto,  and  a  ! 
copy  also  of  the  penal  bond  of  Tilden  and  others,  i 
given  to  the  society  lor  the  enibrceuieot  of  their  i 
building  contract,  were  fnlly  presented  to  the  court,  | 
and  admitted  by  both  parties,  and  the  only  issues  ; 
were  the  questions  of  law  and  equity  arising  upon  \ 
these  facts.    Many  issues  were  raised,  but  the  great  | 
question  involved,  and  upon  which  the  wliole  case  ; 
turned,  was  whether  the  "ancient  agreement"  fixing  ! 
forever  the  location  of  the  meeting-house  at  the  place  [ 
then  established  was  still  valid  and  irrevocable  by  ; 
any  vote  of  the  society  however  large  the  m:ijority,  ; 
for  if  that  agreement  was  found  to  remain  irrevo-  i 
cable,  then  the  vote  of  the  society  to  change  the  loca-  \ 
tion  was  null  and  void,  and  all  action  under  it  was  \ 
without  authority  and  a  trespass.    But  if,  on  the  other  \ 
hand,  that  agreement  was  revocable  by  a  major  vote  I 
of  the  society,  then  the  action  of  the  parties,  under  \ 
the  authority  of  such  vote,  was  lawful  and  justifi-  ; 
able.  i 
Upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  whole  case  the  Superior  I 
Court  found  the  issue  for  the  plaintiffs,  Metcalf  and  1 
others,  thus  affirming  the  valid  existence  of  the  an-  ! 
cieut  agreement.    On  a  further  hearing  in  damages  | 
another  great  question  arose,  whether  the  resolve  of  ^ 
the  General  Assembly  of  1802,  authorizing  a  part  of 
the  society  to  tax  themselves  and  repair  the  meeting- 
house, gave  that  part.,  by  itself,  a  right  to  sue  and  re- 
cover, in  trespass,  for  taking  down  the  building  under 
the  authority  of  a  major  vote  of  the  whole  society,  the 
building  being  the  common  property  of  all.  The 
court  found  this  issue  also  for  the  jdantitfs,  Metcalf 
and  others,  and  awarded  that  they  should  recover  of 
the  defendants,  Tilden  and  others,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  damages. 

A  bill  of  exceptions  was  thereupon  filed  by  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  case  came,  by  writ  of  error,  to  the 
June  term,  1S06,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  at 
Hartford,  the  court  consisting  of  two  judges  and 
twelve  assistant  judges,  "  His  Excellency,  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  of  Lebanon,  Governor/'  being  "chief 
judge.''  The  whole  case,  from  the  beginning,  with 
all  the  documents,  was  again  iiresented,  and  upon  a 
full  hearing  the  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court  upon  both  issues,  against  Tilden  and 
others,'  and  this  decision  ended  forever  this  long  and 
troublesome  controversy.  All  the  parties  gracefully 
submitted,  though  application  was  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  granted,  for  a  division  of  the  so- 
ciety by  the  old  line,  as  formerly  proposed.  The 
society  rebuilt  the  house  upon  the  old  ground,  and 

1  Spc  Tiidcn  It.  Metcnlf,  2J  of  Dii.v,  p.  251-70,  Coun.  Ilcii.,  fur  a  full  re- 
poi  t  uf  tliis  cnbe. 


has  ever  since  remained  at  peace,  but,  as  was  inevit- 
able fi'om  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  some  per- 
sonal alienations  and  animosities  continued  to  show 
their  unpleasant  influence  for  many  years. 

The  taking  down  of  the  church  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  its  materials  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  one  unfortunately  gave  rise  abroad,  where  none 
of  the  circumstances  here  related  were  known,  to  the 
wild  stories  that  were  widely  circulated  regarding  it. 
These  stories  rejiresented  the  transaction  merely  as 
the  lawless  work  of  a  ruthless  and  infuriated  mob, 
bent  only  on  the  wanton  destruction,  in  broad  day- 
light, of  their  own  sacred  house  of  worship.  It  was 
called  an  infidel,  a  sncr'ilegious  mob!  Such  was  the 
bald  version  of  the  story  abroad,  without  any  explana- 
tion, palliation,  or  even  knowledge  of  its  real  char- 
acter. It  was  surely  too  improbable,  too  absurd,  too 
monstrous  for  rational  belief  or  public  credence.  The 
high  renown  which  this  town  had  ever  maintained, 
and  the  world-wide  fame  of  its  eminently  distin- 
guished men,  should  have  been  sufficient  at  once  to 
have  stamf)ed  such  a  story  everj'where  as  a  manifest 
misrepresentation,  perversion,  and  calumny.  It 
nevertheless  gained  a  lodgment  in  the  public  mind, 
was  published  abroad  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  has  eveu  crept  into  sober  history,  and  thus 
brought  undeserved  reproach  upon  the  l^ir  fame  of 
the  town. 

It  is  time  this  calumny  was  swept  aw:iy,  and  its 
true  character  shown  by  the  still-preserved  and  in- 
contestable records  of  the  society  itself,  and  by  the 
records,  also,  of  the  high  court  which  adjudicated,  in 
the  day  of  it,  the  whole  transaction. 

Society  Statistics. — The  churches  Ijave  been  or- 
I  ganized  as  follows,  viz.  : 

First  Church. — Organized  Nov.  27,  1700.  I\Iin- 

■  isters,  Jo.seph  Parsons,  1700-8;  Samuel  Wells,  1711- 
I  22;  Sol.  Williams,  D.D.,  1722-76;  Zebulon  Ely, 
I  17S2-1824;  Edward  liull,  lS2;5-37 ;  John  C.Nichols, 

1840_54;  Orlo  D.  Iline,  1856,  present  pastor. 
CHUKf'H  IN  Columbia  (fokjikhly  "  Lebanon 
•  Crank"). — Organized  1720.  Ministers,Samuel Smith, 
i  172U-24;  William  Gager,  1725-34;  Eleazer  Whee- 
I  lock,  D.D.,  1735-70;  Thomas  Brnckway,  1772-1807. 
\  The  town  of  Columbia  was  set  otf  from  Lebanon  in 
I  1800,  and  this  society  was  embraced  in  the  new 
i  town. 

Church  in  Goshen  (Lebanon).— Organized  Nov. 
!  26,  1720.  Ministers,  Jacob  Elliot,  1729-66 ;  Timothy 
\  Stone,  1766-97  ;  William  B.  Ripley,  1798-1822;  Eras- 

■  tus  Ripley,  1823-32;  Salmon  Cone,  1832-34;  Israel 
1  T.  Otis,  1835-44;  Joshua  R.  Brown,  1845-52;  Elijah 
!  W.Tucker,  1853-58;  Aaron  B.  Livermore,  1860-68; 
!  Daniel  B.  Lord,  1868-77  ;  M.  Quinccy  Bosworth,  1877, 

present  pastor. 

Church  tn  Exeter  (Lebanon).  —  Organized 
1773.  Ministers,  John  Gurley,  1775-1812;  John 
H.  Fowler,  1813-21 ;  Daniel  Waldo,  1823-34;  Lyman 
Strong,  183i;-41;  Stephen  Hayes,  1841-4G;  John  Av- 
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eiy,  184S-73;  Charles  C.  Herbert,  1874-78;  David 
Breed,  1S7S,  present  stated  sujiply. 

Bai-ti.st  CHur.ru  (Lebaxux). — Constituted  Sc])- 
tember,  ISOo.  Ministers,  Nehemiah  Dodge,  1805-15; 
Daniel  Putnam,  1815-18;  Esek  Brown,  1818-34; 
John  H.  Baker,  183^30;  Lt-vi  3Ieech,  1836-38;  Na- 
than Wildman,  1S3S-51  ;  Nathaniel  W.  Miner,  1851- 
52;  T.  BeuDet,  1S53-t)5  ;  0.  Cunningham,  1855-05; 
B.  S.  Morse,  1805-70;  George  L.  Putnam,  1870-79; 
Asa  C.  Bron»on,  1879,  present  minister. 

"Chiustiax  CiiuriCH"  (Liberty  Hill,  Leca- 
xox).  —  Oriranized  about  1810  by  Elder  Plumber. 
Successive  ministers,  viz. :  Dexter  Ballard,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, Warren  Hathaway,  James  Burlingame,  Elisha 
H.  ^Vnght,  Frederick  Coe.  Reorganized  as  a  Free 
^Vill  Baptist  Church  in  1873,  but  have  no  service. 

MlxiSTEKS  OF  THE  GosPEL  born  or  reared  in 
Lebanon  ;  list  as  far  as  known,  not  including  Colnm- 
bia:  Peter  Pratt,  Eliphalet  Williams,  D.D.,  Eliphalet 
Huntington,  Daniel  Throop,  Joseph  Lyman,  D.D,, 
'William  Robinson,  David  Huntington,  John  Gris- 
wold,  Eliphalet  I>yman,  John  Robinson,  Elijah  Par- 
ish, D.D.,  Lyiide  Huntington,  Ariel  Parish,  William 
Lyman,  D.D.,  Asa  Lyman,  Andrew  Huntingtf>n, 
Abraham  Fowler,  Richard  V.'illiams,  Sliubael  Bart- 
lett,  Jolin  Bartlett,  Ralph  B.  Gurley,  Ezra  Styles  Ely, 
Nathaniel  Freeman,  Daniel  Huntington,  Dyer  T. 
Hinckley,  Timothy  Stone,  Jonathan  T.  Ely,  David 
F.  Ely,  David  Mftealf,  Orrin  Fowler,  Warren  B. 
Diitton,  D.D.,  Flavel  Bascom,  D.D.,  Hobart  McCall, 
Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  Elijah  F.  Rockwell, 
James  A.  Clark,  Salmon  ?lc(irll,  William  31.  Burch- 
ard,  Henry  D.  Woodworth,  Henry  Gay.    Total,  40. 

College  Graduates,  who  were  either  natives  of  or 
went  from  Lebanon  to  college; 

Harvard. —Jonathan  Trumbull,  1727;  Nathan 
TisdaJe,  174'J;  William  Williams,  1751;  Joseph 
Trumbull,  1750;  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  17")r> ;  John 
Trumbull,  1773;  Elii)halet  Birchard,  1843.  Total, 
7. 

Yale.— James  Calkin,  1725;  Benj.  Throoji,  1734; 
Josliua  AVest,  1738;  Peter  Sweetland,  1740  ;  Gersham 
Clark,  Joseph  Fowler,  Samuel  Huntington,  Elipha- 
let Williams,  and  Solomc^n  Williams,  Jr.,  all  in  1743  ; 
David  Strong,  1745;  Pelatiab  Webster,  1746;  Joseph 
Clark,  1747  ;  John  Clark  and  Nathaniel  Porter,  1749  ; 
Joseph  William  Bissell,  1751  ;  Joshua  Porter.  175-i; 
Eidiraim  Fitch,  John  Smalley,  and  Thomas  \Villiams, 
M.D.,  all  in  175(1;  Jonathan  Lynuin,  1768;  Eliphalet 
Huntington,  1759;  Jonathan  Bascom,  1704;  Joseph 
Lyman,  1767;  David  Huiuingtou,  1773;  Aijraham 
Fowler,  1775;  Eliphalet  Lyman,  1770;  John  R  .bin- 
son.  Rev.,  D.D.,  1780;  Daniel  Crocker,  1782;  Charles 
White,  17.S3;  Joseph  Eliot,  Jabez  Huntington,  and 
Wdliam  Lyman,  all  in  17.S4;  Dyer  Throop  Hinckley. 
1785;  Joshua  Dewey,  1787;  Lynde  Huutingtou  and 
Jeremiah  Mason,  1788;  Solomon  Williams,  17!t2;  Dan 
Huntington,  1794;  Stephen  Thatcher  and  William 
Trumbull  Williams,  1795  ;  Diodate  Brockwav,  Asa- 


bel  Clark,  Warren  Dutton,  and  Asa  Lyman,  all  in 
I  1797;  David  Young,  1798;  Shubael  Bartlett,  1800; 
;  Rosw  ell  Bailey,  Samuel  Holbrook,  and  Joseph  Trum- 
I  bull,  all  in  1801;  Richard  Williams,  1802;  Ezra 
I  Stiles  Ely  and  Eliphalet  Swift,  1804;  Clark  Bissell 
:  (Governor  of  Connecticut),  Josiah  Bartlett  Strong, 
\  and  Ichabod  Brewster,  all  in  1806;  John  Bartlett  and 
!  Jonathan  G.  W.  Trumbull,  1807;  Orrin  Fowler  and 
i  Andrew  Huntington,  1815;  Rufus  Huntington  and 
j  James  P'iteh  Mason,  1817;  Ralph  Randolph  Gurley, 
■  1818;  Jose])h  Dyer  Chapman,  182G  ;  Flavel  Bascom, 
\  1828;  Warren  Backus  Dutton,  1829;  Amasa  Dewey, 
i  1832;  Sanruel  Giles  Buckingham,  1833;  James  Au- 
gustus Clark  and  Elijah  Frink  Rockwell,  1834;  Ju- 
j  Han  Yail  Pettis,  1830  ;  William  :Metcalf  Birchard, 
'  1837;  Henry  Strong  McCall,  1842;  Edwin  Wright, 
\  1844;  Nathaniel  Williams  Manning,  1847;  Albert 
;  Hebard  and  Salmon  McCall,  1851 ;  John  Elderkin, 
:  1.S52;  Edward  Strong  Hinkley  and  Arthur  Williams 
I  Wright,  1859;  Daniel  Hebard,  1860;  Alexander 
1  Hamilton  AVright,  1863;  Charles  Daniel  Hine,  1871; 
j  Leroy  B.  Peckham,  1880.    Total,  83. 

Graduates  from  the  Mcd'ical  Department ,  Yale. — Jo- 
;  seph  Pcabody,  1821 ;  Charles  Hubbard  Dutton,  1820 ; 
-  Elisha  Hutchinson,  1828;  Jeremiah  Nathaniel  Pea- 
I  body,  1831 ;  Oliver  lving.sley,  1832;  Charles  O.sgood, 
!  1833;  Alonzo  Fuller,  1S42;  Jeremiah  King,  1846. 
:  Total,  8. 

Altindcd  2ri  diced  Lectures  for  ei  time  at  Y(dc,  but  did 
\  not  (r;-(6(7(/!;f/!'.—Jotham  Sexton,  1821 ;  Wm.  Chauncey 
:  Williams,  1822;  Samnel  W.  Ripley,  1830 ;  Wm.  Wat- 
1  ties,  1831;  Stephen  Champlain,  1837 ;  Gilbert  Fuller, 
I  1843.    Total,  6. 

Members  of  Tide  rcko  did  not  Graduate. — David 
\  Trumbull,  drowned,  1740,  while  i»  college;  Henry 
\  Porter,  1782:  John  Ward  Gurley,  1790  (A.M.,  Yale, 
\  1799);  Eleazcr  A.  Hutchinson  and  Daniel  Strong, 
\  1802  (latter  d.  sen.  yr.) ;  Solomon  W.  Williams,  1803; 
j  John  Trumbull  and  Edward  Young,  1806  ;  Ebenezer 
i  Dewey  and  Thomas  B.  Powers,  1815;  John  Carrier 

and  S.domon  Goodrich  Gilbert,  1833;  George  AV. 

Standish,  1S4:'..    Total,  13. 

DAUTMorTii. — John  Wheelock  (second  pres.,  and 

son  of  Eleazer,  first  pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.),  1771; 

David  Huntington,  1773  ;  Samuel  Collins,  1775;  Abel 
I  Curtis  arid  Eleazcr  AVhcclock,  Jr.,  1776;- Jedediah 

Parker,  Buckingham,  Elij.ah  Dewey,  and  Elisha 
'  Sniith,  1779;  pilisha  Picknor,  1783;  Joseph  Clark 

and  Elijah  Parish,  1785  ;  Erastus  Clark  and  Charles 

Marsh,  1780  ;  Daniel  Ordway  Gillett,  Walter  Harris, 
;  and   Elijah  Lyman,  1787;   Ariel  Parish  and  Ezra 

Woodworth,  17sS;  Josiah  Dunham,  Lathrop  Eock- 
I  well,  and  Joel  We-t,  1789  ;  Bez.aleel  Piuneo  and  John 
■  Walbridge,  1791;  Richard  English  Newcomb,  1793; 

Bc/.aleel  Bliss,  1794.    Total,  25. 
Williams.— David  Mason,  1790;  Samuel  Seldea 

Loomis,  1811 ;  Alfred  Wright,  1812.    Total,  3. 
Prixcetox.— Josiah  Thatcher,  1760. 
'     JIiddlebury.— David  Metcalf,  1819. 
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ArvrHERST.— Henry  Dwiglit  Woodworth,  1855. 
Beowx  rxiVEESiTv.— Luther  Robinson,  William 
Eandiill  Sexton,^  1834.    Total,  5.    Grand  total,  150. 
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History.  | 

Civil  List.  \ 

COVEKXORS  OF  ST.\.TES  NATIVES  OF  lEBAXOX. 
Jonntlian  Trumlnill, of  CoDnecticut,  from  1700  to  17til.  j 
Jouatlian  Trnnilmll,  Jr.,  of  Cuiiiiecticut,  from  1708  to  ISOO.  j 
Clark  BisEpIl,  of  Connecticut,  from  1S47  to  1C40.  | 
Jo.sepli  Trumbull,  of  Cuunecticut,  from  ISi'J  to  1850. 
AVilli.im  A.  Buckingham,  of  Ci'iitioc;ticiit,  from  lUisS  to  18CG. 
NelsijB  Dewey,  fii-st  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  from  IMS  to  ISo'i. 

ITKITED  ST.\TES  SExVATORS   NATIVES  OF  TOE  TOWN.  \ 
Jon.illmii  Tnnnbull,  from  Cunnecticnt,  1705  to  ITOG. 
JercTiiiali  Vinson,  from  New  nariip-hire,  1813  to  1S17.  i 
Williiim  A.  Buckingliam,  from  ConDccticut.  ISCO  to  1S75. 

3IEMBEKS  OF  CONGKESS   NATIVES  OF  THE  TOWN.  , 
Williaoi  Williams,  to  Confiiicotal  Congress,  from  177C  tt>  1777,  ,in<J  ; 
from  1783  to  1784. 

Jonatlion  TniBibuU,  Jr.  (Speaker  uf  2d  Congress  under  tbe  Coustitii-  | 
tioD),  I7£9  to  1795. 
Charles  Marsh,  from  Vermont,  1SI5  to  1817,  | 
Ilciiry  II.  Curley,  from  Loni=iana,  1823  to  1831.  \ 
Joseiih  Trumbull,  from  Connoctimt,  Is  iH  to  1S4J. 
Daniel  K-ise  Tilden,  from  Ohio,  1S4.J  to  1S47. 
Orrin  Fowler,  from  IMassachusetts,  I^^IO  to  1852. 

ME3IBERS  OF  TUE  "COUN'CIEOF  ASSISTANTS"  AND  SEK.V- 
TOES  FKOil  LEBANO.\  FEOJl  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOWN 
TO  1SS0.2 

Under  tlie  charter  of  Charier^  II.,  down  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1818,  there  were  annually  j 
cliosen  by  the  electors  at  large  a  Council  of  Assist-  | 
aats,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  whose  functions  \ 
were,  1st,  to  act  as  an  advisory  council  of  the  Gov-  \ 
eruor;  'Id,  to  act  as  local  magistrates  for  the  colony;  \ 
and  3d,  as  an  "  Ujipcr  House"  (or  Senate)  iu  the  fun- 
eral Assembly,  six  of  whom,  with  the  Deputy  Gov-  | 
crnor,  constituted  a  legal  quorum  for  the  "  Upper  \ 
House."  After  the  constitution,  down  to  1830,  twelve  \ 
senators,  choseu  also  annually,  and  by  the  electors  at  j 
large,  constituted  the  Senate,  six  of  whom,  with  the  I 
Lieutenant-Governor,  formed  a  legal  c|Uoruin.  In  ! 
1730  the  State  was  divided  into  twerity-onc  senatorial  ; 
districts,  the  doctors  of  each  district  choosing  one  \ 
senator,  and  this  provision  still  remains.  i 

1  Eiiiished  a  full  course,  but  twenty-two  of  his  cliiss  (himself  among 
tlienij,  out  of  a  clins  of  twent.v-si.'c,  declined  to  pnrtic)|)iite  io  the  grndii-  | 
ntiiig  e.xcrci^es,  from  ciaiscii  iitiinis  scni|>lcs  of  juinciide  in  the  bestow-  ; 
mciit  of  college  honors.  Ills  liiogMil>her,  however,  says  that  he  after-  j 
wards,  in  18:JG,  received  his  degree.  Ho  died  in  1837.  (See  "  Memoir  of  ' 
William  Eaudall  Sc.xtou,"  by  Uev,  Cliarlcs  T.  Torrey,  1K38,  pp.  ■^'.  -■■'j.)  j 

2  From  the  State  records  at  llui-tford. 


ASSISTANTS  FROM  EEB ANON  UNDER  THE  CHARTER. 

Jonntlian  Trunibnll,  17-10  to  1750.      William  Williams,  17.51  to  1S03. 
Jonatlian  Tnnnbull,  17.55  to  1707.      Jonathan  Trnmbnll,  Jr.,  17'iG  to 
William  Williams,  1770  to  1780.  IStiO. 

SENATORS  VlKm  LEBANON  UNDER  THE  CONSTITCTION. 

183C,  Stephen  D.  Tilden.  1865,  Earned  irolianl. 

18:i7,  Elisha  W.itenuan.  lS0:i,  Edwin  M.  Dolbeare. 

184;t,  Amos  Fowler.  1808,  James  M.  Peckham. 
1848,  Kra.stns  Osgood. 

REI'EESENTATIVES  FROJI  THE  TOWN  OF  LEBANON. 

By  the  early  custom  of  the  colony,  each  town  was 
allowed  two  "  Deputies  to  the  General  Court"  (theu 
called),  but  some  of  the  towns  occasionally  chose  to 
send  but  one;  and  this  custom  continued  down  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1818,  after  which  the 
towns  then  existing  were  still  allowed  to  send  two,  but 
new  towns  thereafter  incorporated  were  entitled  to 
but  one  representative  each. 

Under  the  charter  there  were  two  regular  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  each  year,  held  alternately 
at  Hartford  in  May  and  at  New  Haven  in  October, 
and  the  deputies  or  representatives  were  chosen  for  six 
months  only,  semi-annually,  for  each  session.  The 
constitution  of  ISIS  provided  for  one  annual  session 
only,  to  be  held  in  May,  alternately  at  Hartford  each 
odd  year,  and  at  New  Ha\  cn  each  even  year. 

17u5. — Williiim  Clark,  Saumel  Hnnliogton. 

17UG.— John  Spragne,  Ens.  John  Sprague,  William  Clai  k. 

17ii7.— William  Uoltoii,  Josciiii  Uradfoid. 

17()S.--John  Sprague,  Samnel  Hnntiiigtou,  William  Clark. 

170'.). — William  Clark,  Jeremiah  Fiteli,  John  Sprague,  JuHe|di  Bradford. 

1710.  — William  Chirk,  William  Holton. 

1711.  — Willi:ini  Ibiltun,  John  Spr;igiie,  Capt.  William  Claik. 

1712 — William  Clark,  Joseph  Bradford,  Jeremhili  Filch,  Josi  p!i  Marsh. 
171:;. — William  Clark,  John  Spingue,  Samnel  Hide. 

1714.  — Jo.'.eph  Brailfurd,  Jer('ni.ah  Fitch,  Lieut.  Jidin  Sprague. 

1715.  — Capt.  Wm.  Cl.irk,  Samuel  Hide,  Eleazar  Fil-cli. 
1710.— Joseph  ?lurch,  Thonni-s  Hunt,  Lieut.  John  Spragne. 

1717.  — Samuel  IJide,  Capt.  WiiliLim  Clark,  Capt.  Jerenii.ih  Fitch. 

1718.  — Capt.  Wui.  Clark,  Lieut.  Samuel  Hyiie,  Lieut.  John  Sprague. 
1710.— John  Bnell,  Lieut.  John  Sjiraguc,  Capt.  William  Clai  k. 

1720.  — Capt.  Ni-.thauiel  Fitch,  Lieut.  John  Spingue,  John  Woodward, 
Ebenexcr  We,-.t. 

1721.  — John  Wood^vard,  Ehenezer  West. 

1722.  — Lieut.  Samuel  Hide,  Ebem  zer  West,  Jidin  Woodward. 

1723.  — Cap. t.  Wm.  Clark,  C.ipt.  Joseph  Marsh,  John  Woodward. 

1724.  — Capt  Wni.  Clark,  John  Woodward. 

1725.  — John  Woodwind,  Jooeph  Fowler. 

I72C. — John  'Woodward,  Joseph  Fowler,  Capt.  Joep|di  Marsh. 

1727.  — Ca]il.  John  Wuodwani,  Capt.  Joseph  Mar.^h. 

1728.  — Capt.  John  Woodward,  Lieiil,  .Samuel  lliile,  Joseph  Fowler. 
!729. — Ehenc-ier  We.'-t,  (.'apt,  Kphniini  Siuague. 

1730.  — Ebcnezer  W  i>t,  Capt.  \Vllliam  Tliroop,  Capt,  John  Woodward. 

1731.  - Eiienczcr  West,  Capt.  Joseph  Jlarsh,  Capt.  John  Woodward. 
17,12, —  Eljcnczer  W  est,  Capt,  Wui.  Tliroop, 

1733,  —  Capt.  Wm.  Tliroop,  .roiiathau  Trumbull,  Ebenczcr  West. 

1734,  — Ciipt.  '\\  ni.  Throop,  Ebenezor  West. 

1735,  - Capt.  Wm.  Thro<ip,  Elicnczer  West. 
1730, — Ebei  ezer  West,  Jonathan  Tnimhiill. 

1737, — Ebeiie/er  West,  Gershom  Chirk,  Jonathan  Trumbull. 

173S-30. — F.beneioer  West,  Joiialhan  Ti  umlaill. 

1740  — Ebeuczer  West,  Junalhan  Tniinhiill,  Geriilioni  I'laik. 

1741. — Ebeuczer  \V  eil,  Ebenezer  Gniy,  John  Widiions. 

174  J   -i^Mslium  Clark,  i  ii|it.  Ei'cnezer  Gray,  Eliakini  Tiipper. 

1743.  — Gershom  Clark,  John  Williams.  . 

1744.  — Ebenezer  West,  Gei'sliom  Clark. 

1745.  — Ebenezer  Wi  -t,  IHpl.  Jumes  Fitch,  Ma.i.  Joseph  Fciwlcr. 
1740.— Ebcncziir  West,  M«j.  Joseph  Fowler,  Capt.  C.orsliom  Clurk. 
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17-17. — Eiienozcr  West,  Caiit.  Geisliom  Clark,  Maj.  JTosepli  Fowler. 
174S.— EbeDczfcr  West,  iSIaj.  Joscpli  Fowler,  Cajit.  Janiea  Filch. 
1745. — Ebenszer  Wt-st,  Ciipt.  James  FUcIj,         Josepli  Fmvlor. 
I'oO. — Ebciiozer  West,  Miij.  Joseph  i'owlpr. 

17.51.— Ciij'.t.  .I&nies  Fitcli,  Citfit.  Culel.  Ilj'de,  Co).  Jr.iiallian  TrumlniU. 
17."i2.— C'ul.  J.  Truniliull  (Sfsalcer),  Cai.t.  J^imi-s  Fitcli. 
17;,S. — Out.  Ji,nixtliaii  TriiiiibiiU,  Capt,  James  FiU  li,  Oipt.  Joshua  West, 
Katliaiiifcl  Hiilijrook. 

1754.  — Coi.  J.  T.niiiiliull  (Si/eakei),  Caj.t.  J^^slina  West,  Col.  Josfpli 
FoMler. 

1755,  _Caj)t.  Javi:r;s  Fitcli,  Capt.  Juslma  West,  Cul.  Joseph  Fowler. 
IT.jG. — Col.  Joseph  Fow'cr,  (  apt.  Josiiiia  Wes>t. 

I7.">7.— C;;).  Josejiii  Fi'Wier,  William  Williams,  Cajit.  Josliua  West. 
17;.S. — Capt  jDslinii  West,  Col.  Joseph  FoHler,  William  William.*. 
175D. — Cvl.  Joseph  Fowler,  William  Williams,  Ca:  L  Joslma  West. 
1760-01  — Cape  Ju.«ima  West,  William  Williams. 
17G2, — Capt  Joshua  West,  Cajjt.  Igoatiiis  Barker. 
17liJ-C.5  — Capt.  .(i.shna  West,  William  Williauis. 

1700. — Beiiajrih  Dill,  Capt.  Jofliiia  W'e.st,  3Iaj.  WiDiant  Williams  (Cierk). 
17C7.— Maj.  W.  Williiiiiis  (clerk),  Seth  Oailiett,  Caiit.  Joseiih  Tiuuibiill. 
17CS.— Miij.  W.  Williauis  [clerkl,  Capt.  William  t^vimua. 
17G9.— Maj,  W.  WilliaDis  (eierk),  Ca]>t,  Joshua  West,  Capt.  Jos.  Truuihull. 
177<i-7L— Maj.  W.  Williams  (elerk),  Capt.  Josci.h  TrumltuJl. 
177i!.— Col.  W.  Willi.im.s  (clerk),  Capt.  Josepli  TriimbiiH,  ISeiiial)  Sonth- 
wortii. 

1773.  — Col.  W.  Williacis  (clevk),  Capt.  Joseph  Triiiiibnll,  ISeiiiah  South- 
worth. 

1774.  — Col.  W.  Williams  (clerk),  Capt.  Seth  Wright,  Jonathan  Truin- 
biili,  Jr. 

177:'.— Col.  W.  Williams  {Si)C,aker),  Jonathan  Tniiiibiill,  Jr. 

177fi. — Col.  \\  illiaiii  Williauis,  Col.  Jeremiah  Jfasoii,  .lohii  Clark,  Capt. 

Joshiiu  West. 

1777. — John  Clark,  (^ipt.  Joshua  West,  Col.  Jeremiah  ?lason,  Ceriali 
Southwoi  th. 

1775.  —  C^l.  Jeremiah  .Mason,  Capt.  James  Fiiiiii-y,  Jacob  Elliott,  Peleg 
Thomas. 

1779.  - Jai IllioU,  Elkaoab  Tisd.ale,  Elkaiiah  Tisilale,  Col.  Joiiatlian 
Trun.i.ull. 

I7S0.— KIkaiiah  Tisciale,  Col.  Jonathan  TriiBibull,  Col.  Willia'Ji  Williams 
(Clerl;). 

T7S1.— Co)  W.  ^^  iliiains  (Siieaker),  Elkanah  Tisilale. 

17m;.— Oil.  W.  Williams  (.Spe^iker;,  Capt.  Dar.iel  Tildeii,  Isaiah  Elliott. 

17S3.— Col.  W.  Williams  (Speaker),  Elkaiiali  Tisdale. 

17^4. — Col.  William  Williams,  Elkanah  I'isdalc,  Col.  JercmiaJi  .M.ason. 

17s:..— Elkaiiah  Tisiiale,  Capt.  Vecht  Williams,  I'ai.t  Ilaiiipl  Tikleii. 

1780.  — Cujit.  Haniel  Xilileu,  ISeriah  Soinliwortli,  JIaj.  Elijah  lli'le. 
17!i7. — Capt  Jiauie)  Tildeii,  Maj.  Elijah  IliJe,  Eiiliniim  Carpenter. 
17SS.— Cul.  J.  Trumbull  (Speaker),  Capt.  I'aoiel  Tihlen. 

17.S9.— Elkana'i  Ti^.laie,  Capt.  Daniel  TiUlen. 
179U.— Elkanah  TisJale,  Capt.  Kaiiiel  Tilden,  Pele-  Thom.is. 
J791.— Elkaiiah  Tisdale,  Asahcl  Clark,  David  Tiimiball. 
li'.ii— ElUuiiaU  Ti,dale,  .\sah.-I  Clark,  I'-k-  Thorn. i.-s. 
1703.— Elkaoah  Tisdale,  Pele-  Thomas,  Ebeucyer  liiiahiiell. 

1794.  — Ell:anah  Tisdale,  Pole;.;  Thoniiis,  Elislin  Iluteliinsoo. 

1795.  — A.sahel  i.iark,  lianiel  Tildeii,  Peleg  Thom.-wj. 
I7;^G. — Peh'i;  Thomas,  David  Trumbull,  Jerejiiiah  I^Iasou. 
1797.— Pel-,  j;  Thoiiia,*,  Elkanah  Tisdale. 

179«.— Elkaiiah  Tisdale,  Peleg  Thomas,  James  Mason. 

1799. — lanii's  Mason,  Si.ilonioii  Williams,  Elkanah  Tisdale. 

ISUO.— James  Mason,  Elkanah  Tisdale,  Wm.  T.  Williams. 

ISOI. — Wm.  T.  Williams,  J.imcg  Jlason,  Elkanah  Tisdale. 

181C.— Elkahah  Ti.*l:ile,  Solomon  Williams,  Daniel  Tilden. 

180?..— Solomon  Williams,  Jamca  Mason,  Daniel  Tilden,  Isaiah  Loouiis. 

1804.— Daniel  Tildeu,  Isaiah  Loomis!. 

1505. — Daniri  Ti'deu,  Jacob  Loouiis,  Peleg  Thomas,  James  M.ason. 
ISilG— Isaiah  Loumis,  Eh^ha  Hutchinson,  Zatdiel  Iljde. 
1S07. — Jacob  Eoomis,  Zabdiel  Ilyile,  Eliiha  Hutchinson. 
1808. — Jacob  I.ooinis,  William  Williams,  Jr.,  Stephen  Mcech,  Wm.  T. 
Willkims. 

1S09.— Wm,  T.  Williams  ijussistant  clerk),  Puleg  Thomas,  Wm.  Hunting- 
ton, Jr. 

1810.  - Wm.  T,  Willliams  (assistant  clerk),  Wm.  nuutington,  Jr.,  Ilobert 

MeCall. 

1811.  — Ilobert  McCall,  JacSb  Loomiji,  James  F.  Mason,  Wm.  T.  Williams 

(clerk), 

1812.  — Dnr.it  l  TiMcn,  AVm.  Ilunlington,  Jr.,  Elisha  Hutchinson,  Jumes 
r.  Masu!,!. 


:  1S13. — Wm.  Iluufington,  Jr.,  Jaraes  F.  M.ason,  Zabdiel  Hjde,  William 
!  Williams. 

I  1814. — -\bel  Goodwin,  Benjamin  B.  Fowler,  Samuel  Buckingham,  Isaiuh 
i  Looniis. 

I  1815. — WiHiaro  T.  Williams,  Saaioel  Buckingham,  Isaiah  Loomis,  Jr., 
Ilobert  McCall. 
18IG. — Ebeuezer  Johnson,  John  Kobinson. 
i  1817. — John  Ilobiuson,  Stephen  D.  Tilden,  Simeon  M.  WehBter. 
:  1S18.  Simci'n  M.  Webster,  Isaiah  Loomis,  Charles  Abell,  Joshua  Hall. 

The  delegates  from  Lebanon  to  the  Constitutional 
\  Convention  of  September,  1818,  were  Stephen  D. 
I  Tilden  and  Thomas  Badcock.^ 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1818  there 
i  was  only  one  regular  annual  session,  held  in  May,  at 
I  Hartford  i-ach  odd  year  and  at  New  Haven  each  even 
i  year. 

j  '  KEPRESENTATIVES. 

i  1819,  Charles  Abell,  Joshua  Ilall ;  IS-d,  Thomas  Baboock,  Isiiiah  Loomis; 

1         IS2I,  Abel  Goodwin,  Daniel  lliiteliinson ;  lS2i,  Wm.  T.  Williams, 

I  Oliver  Kingslcy;  182:3,  Wm.  T.  Williams,  Anderson  M.irfiu ;  1824, 
AVni.  T.  Wiili,'in»3,  Elisha  Waferiiian  ;  1825,  John  Kobinson,  Oliver 
Kiugsley;  1S20,  Isaiah  Loomis  (2),  Julins  Chirk;  1827,  Siepheu  D. 

!  Tilden,  Elisha  Waterman  ;  I!<2i,  Eliphalet  Abell,  Oliver  I'ettis;  1829, 
ThoniM  BaUcock,  .Eia.stus  Osgood  ;  lb'J<\  Isaiah  Lo<.iniis(2),  Timothy 
Wiiliiims;  IS'il,  Asahel  Dewey,  .lacob  McCall;  1S32,  Thom.is  B.ib- 
cock,  Julius  Clark;  18;i3,  .\sJiel  Dewey,  John  M.  realuwly  ;  18:14, 
Oliver  I'ettis,  Ebeoezer  Spaflbrd;  1S35,  Amos  Fowler,  Jr.,  Oliver 

I  King-sley;  ISSG,  Julius  Clark,  Erastus  Uutehinsoii;  18:!7,  George 
Kingsley,  Arebippiis  McCall:  ISoS,  Giu-don  Robinson,  Elias  Wil- 
li.anis;  IS-'d,  ,\iiios  Fowler,  Jesse  \Viight;  1S40,  Larned  llebard,  Jus- 
tin Clark;  1.S4I,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  George  Kingsley;  1$42,  John 
Wattles,  Caleb  Hayward;  1*4:5,  Peter  C.Brown,  Henry  II.  Abell; 
1844,Edmiiiid  Harding,  D.iniel  L.  Mierman  ;  1845,  Koswell  Babcoek, 
<'iiaries  D.  Strong;  1..^4n,  Azel  llockwell,  Julius  Clark  ;  ].'!47,  George 
11.  Hill,  Ebenczcr  Johiusoii,  Jr. ;  1S48,  Daniel  Wild>nar<,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Covey  (Corey);  1S49,  Salmon  L.  Williams,  John  II.  Throop;  1850, 
Timothy  Metcalf,  Etifns  It.  Dimock;  1S51,  Ilobert  Champliii,  Jiistia 
Clark;  1852,  Chailes  11.  Thomas,  CharKs  Hull ;  l>^i3,  Geo.  M.  Stnu- 
dish,  Chai  les  L.  Loomis ;  1854,  Geo.  1).  Sjiencer,  Wm.  J,  Gray;  18,'i5, 
Alansuii  C.  Abell,  George  H.  Hill  ;  1850,  Elias  L.  Williams,  David  S. 
Woudwortii;  p-".:,  Jabez  JlcCall,  Wm.  A.  Fuller;  1.S58,  Uriel  Ladd, 
Jr.,  Philj-  Wiishbitin  ;  1859,  Joseph  Hohiie.s  Thos.  J.  Kingsley;  IS60, 
Eilwiu  M.  Dolbuare,  Silas  P.  Abell ;  ISGI,  Xathan  Bas,s,  Peles  G. 
Thomas;  1SG2,  .\nson  Loomis,  JeremiiUi  Miison  ;  18(j:J,  ^iiithaniel  C. 
Sa.xton,  SluDiau  L.  Gr.ay  ;  I8r4,  John  Avery,  James  H,  Abell;  ISC-D, 
James  .^I.  Peckhiim,  Sihis  H,  Dewey;  ISGG,  Orlo  D,  Hine,  George K. 
Bill ;  I,'>G7,  Wm.  S.  Staudish,  Shnhel  W,  Kingsley;  ]SG8,  Lynde  L 
Huntington,  Henry  A.  SpalTord  ;  1809,  David  Geei,  Daniel  Bailey; 
1870,  Will.  C.  Noy,.s,  John  Avery;  1871,  D.avid  11.  MeCall,  Wui.  A. 
Fnller;  1872,  Hart  Talcott,  E/ekiel  Abell ;  187:;,  l.s'utc  Gillette,  Jobu 
N.  Abell;  1874,  George  E.  Hewitt,  (.'ynis  G.  Geer;  187.5,  Alphonzo 
Browning,  Edmund  B.  Johnson;  1870,  Jabea  C.  Manning,  Samuel 
E.  Uaynes;  1877,  Eiastiis  Geer,  Wm.  F.  Gates;  1878,  Joseph  C.  Crau- 
dall,  James  \',  Thoums ;  1S79,  Jacob  McCall,  Albeit  F.  I'leston;  ISBO, 
Oliver  E.  Pettis,  Silas  P.  Abell;  1881,  Joseph  S.  Warner,  Joshna B. 
Card. 

TOWN  CLKKKS.2 

As  these  oiScers  were  also  chosen  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  their  services  were  chiefly  rendered  within 
the  year  next  after  the  dat<?s  noted. 

AVilliam  Clark,  June  1, 1698,  to  December,  1703,  4  years. 

William  Holton,  Deeemhcr,  1703,  1  year. 

William  Clark,  December,  1704,  to  December,  1725,  21  years. 

Gei'sliont  Clark,  December,  1725,  to  December,  1752,  27  years;  died  iu 

olEce,  2d  November,  17.52. 
William  Williams,  December,  1752,  to  December,  1796,  44  years. 
Elkuuah  Tisdale,  December,  1796,  to  November,  1805,  9  years. 


1  The  record  spelling  down  to  this  date. 

-  The  scvor.'il  town  clerks  have  .ilso  held  the  office  of  tow  n  treasurer 
for  each  of  their  respective  terms,  fronj  William  Clark  down  to  the 
present  time. 
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Elielia  ButchiuBon,  November,  1805,  to  October,  1821,  16 years. 
Audereon  Martin,  Jr^  October,  1821,  to  October,  1827,  6  years. 
Eleizsr  Manning,  Jr.,  October,  1827,  to  October,  1830,  3  yeare;  died  in 
office,  1830. 

Cbarlea  H.  Dutton,  October,  1830,  to  October.1836, 6  years;  died  in  office,  j 
John  Wftttlea,  October,  1836,  to  October,  1840,  4  years.  j 
Aea  A.  Robinson,  October,  1840,  1  year.  I 
John  Wattlea,  October,  1841, 1  year. 

Asa  A.  Robinson,  October,  1842, 1  year.  .  | 

John  Wattles,  October,  1843,  to  October,  1849,  6  years.  ' 
George  D.  Spencer,  Octol)er,  1849,  to  October,  1801,  12  years. 
Natlianiel  C.  Barker,  October,  18G1,  to  October,  1866,  5  years. 
George  D.  Spencer,  October,  1866,  to  October,  1875,  9  years. 
Walter  G.  Kingsley,  October,  1875,  to  October,  1880,  5  years;  etill  in 
office. 

CONSTABLES. 

These  oflBcers  were  also  chosen  near  the  end  of  the  j 
year  noted,  and  their  services  were  mostly  within  the 
year  next  after  the  date. 

1698.— John  CallciDS,  3l9t  Way,  1608,  to  December,  1700.  j 
nnu.— Josiah  Dewey,  Jr.    1701,  Philip  Smith.   1702,  Tbomoa  Hunt.  \ 
1703,  John  Woodward,  Jr.    1704,  Benjamin  Breweter,  Samuel  Hutchin- 
6on.   17U5  (the  same).   1706,  Caleb  Abell,  Jomithao  Mutcjilf.   1707,  Wil- 
liam WattleB,  Joaiah  Dewy.    1708,  John  Abell,  Nathaniel  Grove.  1709, 
John  Aliell,  John  Smith. 

1710. — Joho  Abell, Ebenezer  Dewey.   1711,  John  Abell,  Joeeph  Loomia.  \ 
1712,  John  Abell,  William  Clark,  Jr.    1713,  John  Abell,  Ebenezer  West  ! 
1714,  Ebenezer  Casa,  W^illiam  Buel.    1715,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Hunt.   1716,  Stephen  Tilden,  Jooatban  Craoe. 

Townsmen  were  first  chosen  in  May,  1698,  when  \ 
Deacon  Josiah  Dewey,  John  Woodward,  Sr.,  and  \ 
William  Clark  were  elected.    Lebanon  was  not,  how- 
ever, invested  with  "  town  privileges"  until  October, 
1700. 

Early  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  i 

ABEL. 

John,  m.  Rebecca  Eeoman,  June  2,  1730.  Chil.,  John,  b.  Uch.  10, 
1704— died  inf.;  Sarali,  Mcb.  2,  1705;  Solomon,  Jan.  7,  1708;  Rebecca, 
Jau.  18, 1711;  Hannah,  Sept.  26, 1716 ;  Bethia.Oct.  18,1718;  David,  April 
1,  1722. 

Caleb,  m.  Abigail  Henman,  Feb.  20,  1705.  Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  3, 
1706;  Caleb,  April  21,  1709;  Abigail,  April  11, 1711 ;  Hary,  Aug.  4,  1714. 

Damel,  m.  Sarab  Crane,  21  Dec,  1729.   Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Nov. 13,1728; 
Eliphalet,  Sept.  10, 1730;  Jonathan,  Apr.  26, 1733;  Mary,  Feb.  24,  1730;  i 
Betty,  Jan.  19,  1739  ;  Sarah,  Jan.  19, 1741  ;  Elijah,  Feb.  4,  1744;  Sitoon  ; 
Sept.  6, 1746 — died  young;  Ezekiel,  Oct.  12, 1747. 

Caleb,  oi.  Mary  Clark,  Feb.  7,  1738.   Cbil.,  Creta,  b.  Dec.  5, 1738  ;  Abi- 
gail, Aug.  21,  1740;  Elizabeth,  Dec.  21,1742;  Joseph,  Oct.  29,1744;  Mary, 
Nov.  18,  1747;  Caleb,  Mcb.  15,  1749— died  young ;  Caleb  again,  Feb.  23,  ■ 
1751 ;  Lydia,  May  21,  1753  ;  Lucretia,  Oct.  30,  1755.  i 

ALDEN.  ! 
John,  m.  Elisabeth  Ripley  of  Windham,  Oct.  9, 1744.  Chil.,  Pertbena, 
fa.  Sept.  5,  1745;  Violetle,  April  8,  1748;  John,  Jnne  18,  1750;  Judah,  I 
■March  10,  1752;  Roger,  Feb.  11, 1754;  Elisabeth,  Dec.  23,  1757— d.  Slay 
25,  1858. 

ALLEN. 

Saudkl  and  wife  Catharine  had  cbil.,  viz.:  Joseph,  b.  Jan.  26,1733; 
Daniel,  Aug.  14,  1735;  George,  May  11,  1737.  (Samuel,  the  father,  died 
Feb.  22,  1744.) 

ARMSTRONG.  i 
John,  m.  Anna  Worth,  Jao.  19, 1710. 

Joseph,  m.  Lydia  Worth,  Dec.  la,  1712.   John  above  was  here  in  1709, 
and  the  name  appears  a  few  years  later. 

AVERT. 

John,  sold  all  his  rights  and  interests  here  to  Uenry  Woodward,  Jan.  6, 
1702.  Hie  borne  lot  was  where  the  eons  of  Dea.  John  Avery  now  live. 
JSew  London  was  bis  bome,  and  be  was  active  in  repelling  the  inroads  of 
tbeNarragansett  Indians.  John  Avery  and  Tbomns  Avery  are  mentioned 
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as  landholders  in  Preston,  1706.  The  Avery  family  now  in  Lebanon, 
whociime  from  Pretitou  at  a  recent  date,  evidently  are  of  the  same  stock. 

RoBEET,  m.  Anna  .    Chil.,  Robert,  b.  Ndv.25,  1742;  John,  Jan.  29, 

1745 ;  Anna,  June  25, 1747  ;  Josiae,  Aug.  15,  1749 ;  Susanna,  Oct.  15,  1751 ; 
Sarah,  Oct.  25, 1755 ;  Ruth,  March  6, 1756. 

BALDWIN. 

John  (from  Norwich),  selectman  in  1699. 

John,  Jk.,  m.  Abigail  Baldwin,  Jan.  31, 1716.  Chil.,  John  Baldwin,  b. 
Aug.  14,  1717;  Lncy,  April  12,  1720;  Zerviah,  April  18,  1722;  Daniel, 
June  16,  1725;  Benjamin,  April  2,  1727;  Zervias,  March  24,  1729;  Mr. 
John  Baldwin,  Jr.,  d.  Jan.  18,  1745. 

John,  3d,  m.  JIary  Binney,  June  12,  1751.  Cbil.,  Jacob,  b.  Aug.  30, 
1751— d.  young;  Mary,  May  3,  17.53;  Jacob,  May  16,  1755;  John,  Sept. 
11,  1757;  Hannah,  Feb. 3, 17G0;  Abigail,  Aug.  8,  1762. 

Daniel,  m.  Elisabeth  Cogswell,  Jan.  26, 1749.  Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  12, 
1750,  d.  June  11,  1750;  Daniel,  Nov.  13,  1751. 

Bf-NjASim,  m.  Ruth  Porter,  Sept.  27,  1750.  Cbil.,  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  1752  ; 
Ruth,  Aug.  12,  1754  ;  Ann,  July  9,  1756. 

BAILEY. 

Joseph,  m.  Abigail  Ingrahani,  May  24,  1724.  Chil.,  Mary,  b.  Jan.  25, 
1725;  Ann,  July  9,  1727;  Mercy,  Oct  1,  1730;  Joseph,  May  4,  1733; 
James,  Aug.  22,  1735;  Elisabeth,  Oct.  9,  1738;  Samuel,  b.  July  18,  1739. 

Isaac,  m.  Abigail  Hunt,  April  16,  1730.  Cbil.,  Temperance,  b.  Feb.  2, 
1731;  Isaac,  Dec.  6,  1732;  Joshua,  Nov.  25,  1734,— d.  young;  Joshua, 
July  7,1741. 

Saxton,  m.  Hannah  Hunt,  June  24, 1731 ;  be  d.  March  21, 1743.  Chil., 
Hannah, b.  Aug.  30,  1732;  Lucy,  May  23,  1734;  William,  May  10, 1736; 
Amy,  May  6,  1738  ;  Abner,  b.  July  13,  1740. 

BARTLETT. 

JoSLAii  and  Mercy,  his  wife.  He  d.  March  16,1782;  she  d.  Feb.7, 1781. 
Chil.,  Ichabod,  b.  Oct.  20,  1723;  Bett)  ,  Jan.  28,  1725;  Nathaniel,  Nov. 
27,  1727;  John,  Aug.  15,  1730;  Chandler,  Jan.  22,  1733;  Cyrus,  Jan.  14, 
1739;  Mercy,  May  4,  1740;  Molle,  1743. 

ICHAaon  and  Desire,  his  wife.  Chil.,  Lydia,  b.  May  6, 1748;  Desire, 
April  24,  1750;  Judoh,  June  15,  1752;  John,  Sept.  24,  1754;  Hannah, 
May  24,  1757;  Molly,  April  4, 1760;  Lucy,  Dec.  19,  1703 ;  Seth,  June  18, 
1766. 

John,  m.  Susannah  Soutbwortb,  of  Duxbnry,  Dec.  1753.  Chil.,  John, 
b.  June,  1755;  Sarah,  June  3,  1757;  JeJediah  Southworlh,  May  31, 
1759. 

Chanuler,  m.  Delight  JlcCall,  Aug.  7,  1777.  Chil.,  Cyrus,  b.  July  13, 
1778;  Chandler,  Nov.  1,  1780;  Julius,  April  4,  1782;  Mercy,  Oct.  11, 
1783;  Betty,  July  1,  1785. 

BASCOM. 

Daniel,  ni.  Elisabeth  French  (no  date).  She  d.  Jan.  15,  1750.  Chil^ 
Abigail,  b.  April  4, 1726;  Daniel,  Feb.  13, 1728;  Elisabeth,  Aug.  26,1729; 
Thankful,  April  20,  1731;  Mary,  Feb.  21,  1735;  Sarah,  April  17.  1733; 
John,  Dec.  9,  1736;  Elihu,  Jan.  13,  1739;  Jonathan,  Sept.  14,  1740;  Bille, 
Oct.  30,  1742. 

BEAMONT— BEAUMONT. 
WiLLiA.M,  m.  Sarah  Everet  (no  date).    Chil.,  Ann,  b.  Sept  15, 1749; 
Sarab,  May  31,  1751;  William,  March  26,  1763;  Samuel,  Feb.  23,  1755 ; 
Isaiah  and  Lydia,  twine.  May  23,  1757;  Oliver,  May  16,  1759;  Abigail, 
Aug.  30,  1761 ;  Dan,  April  20, 1703. 

BILL. 

James  aod  Mercy,  hia  wife.    Child,  James,  b.  Sept.  20,  1703. 

Lieut.  James,  Jr.,  and  Keaiah,  hie  wife.  He  d.  Nov.  9,  1781,  aged  78. 
Chil.,  Lurani,  b.  Aug.  29,  1728  ;  Peleg,  Jan.  8,  1733;  James,  Jan.  2, 1736; 
Oliver,  Oct.  27,  1737  ;  Kesiah,  March  14,1742;  Betty,  Sept  5,  1746. 

Philip  and  Jane,  his  wife.  She  d.  July  21, 1731.  Chil.,  Zipporah,  b. 
Feb.  15, 1715;  Lucy,  Dec.  25,  1717;  Eliaha,  Feb.  7,  1719;  Philips,  Dec. 
31,  1723;  >;olr>nioi],  April  2,5,  1726;  Mercy,  Jan.  26,  1729;  Elijah,  July 
15, 1731;  Jonathan,  Sept  15,  1735;  Sybil,  March  6,  1740;  Samuel,  July 
4_  1744.— He  ni.  2d,  Elisabeth,  between  1731  and  17.34. 

John  and  Mary,  liiH  wife.  Chil.,  Simeon,  b.  Nov.  8,  1713;  Jonathan, 
Jan.  6, 1726;  Mercy,  May  25,  1728  ;  Judah,  Feb.  6, 1731 ;  John,  June  6, 
1734. 

Benajah  and  Mary,  hie  wife.  Chil.,  Lucretia,  b.  July  26,  1743 ;  Mary, 
Nov.  27, 1744;  Eleazcr,  March  16,  1747;  Benajah,  June  11,1749.— d.  inf.; 
Eliphalet,  Aug.  25,  1750. 

Jaiirs,  3d,  and  Mary,  his  wife.  Cliil.,  Anna,  b.  Nov.  23, 1744;  Asariah, 
April  15,  1748. 
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BINGHAM. 

Nathaniel,  and  Sarab,  liis  wife.   ChilJ,  Sai-ali,  b.  Dec.  16, 1707. 
Stephen,  m.  Rehecca  Bishop,  Not.  30, 1715. 

ELEAZEa,  ni.  Miriam  Plielps,  July  13, 1738.  Cbil.  Stepben,  b.  Nov.  3e, 
1740;  Eeliecka,  July  10,  1743;  Eleazer,  July  7,  1745;  Miriam,  April  0, 
1749;  Sarah,  July  1,1751;  Esllier,  Sept.  L'l,  1752;  Mary,  Sept.  17,  1750; 
Aaron,  May  12, 175S. 

BIRCHARD. 

John,  Sen.,  d.  Nov.  17, 1702.    His  wile  d.  Jan.  21, 1723. 

John,  Jb.,  hi.  Haiiuab  Loomis,  l)ec.  30,  1708.  The  I'ecoids  note  the 
birth  and  death  of  one  child  only,  HaDnab,  but  uo  date  of  either  event 
is  noted.    He  died  June  30,  1735,  his  wife  died  Oct.  21, 174C,  aged  69. 

D.vMtL,  m.  Elizabeth  Tbomiis  (no  date).  Cbil.,  Daniel,  b.  Deo.  13, 
1722;  SuDiuel,  Jao.  4,  1725  ;  Elizabeth,  Aug.  15,  172B;  Joseph,  June  3, 
1734;  Lydia,  Jao.  28,  1737.  (No  more  eutries  of  thie  name  on  the  early 
record.) 

BISSELL. 

John,  m.  Sarah  Fowler,  Nov.  14,  1714.  Child,  Abigail,  b.  Aug.  24, 
1715. 

Benjamin,!  m.  Mary  Wattles,  July  17,  1728— be  d.  Aug.  19,  1702. 
Cbil.  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  13,  1734;  Betty,  May  1,  1738;  Benjamin,  Nov.  23, 
1740— d.  Nov.  I,  1700;  Tertias,  May  7,  174S. 

Joseph,  m.  Haonah  PartriUgo,  April  12,  1753.  Cbil.,  Mary  Wattles, b. 
May  27,  1755. 

Daniel,  m.  Elizabeth  Fitch,  Feb.  15, 1747;  d.  Oct.  3, 1776.  Chil.,  Dan- 
iel, h.  Dec  6,  1747  ;  Elisabeth,  bis  wife,  d.  Dec.  18,  1747. 

BLISS. 

Samuel,  m.  Lydia  Ticknor,  Feb.  21,  1723— d.  Dec.  15,  1761.  Chil., 
Samuel,  b.  July  23,  1724— d.  iuf;  Samuel,  July  15, 1731. 

Nathaniel,  m.  Mebitable  SpafTord,  Sept.  4,  1723.  Chil.,  Elijah,  h. 
Sept.  9,  1727  ;  Marj',  Feb.  21,  1729— d.  young  ;  Mebitable,  Aog.  10,  1727; 
Mary,  March  2,  1731;  Joseph,  Feb.  8, 1733— d.  youag;  Patience,  June 
21,  1734  ;  Nathaniel,  Aug.  5,  1736. 

EnENEZER,  ni.  KobeeUa  Coltou,  of  Spiiogtield,  May  4,  1737.  Chil., 
Joseph,  b.  Feb.  27, 173S;  Ebeaezer,  June  6,  1739;  Jonathan,  May  7, 1741; 
Rebecka,  Jan.  17,  1743;  Jonathan,  Feb.  10,  1750;  Lucy,  Oct.  6,  1752; 
Irene,  Fob.  26,  1755 ;  Dau,  July  6,  1750. 

BOSWOHTH. 

David,  m.  Priscilla  ■.    Chil ,  Lydi.i,  b.  Oct.  2,  1733;  Zadoc,  Oct  14, 

1735.  M.  2d,  Mary  Strong,  June  17,  1743.  Chil.,  Lydia,  Jan.  iS,  1744; 
David,  Jan.  18,  1746 — d.  young;  Ichabod,  March  1,  174S;  David,  April 
25,  1750;  Jabin,  April  2,  1752;  Molley,  June  6,  1754;  Hezekiab,  Nov  14 
1757. 

BRADFORD. 

Joseph,  m.  Ann  Fitch,  Oct.  6,  KWS.  Cbil.,  Ann,  b.  July  26,  169!)- 
Joseph  and  Priscilla,  twins,  April  9, 1702;  Alitbeaand  Ireny,  twin  dau., 
AjTil  6,  1704— d.  young,  Sarah,  Sept.  21,  IToi; ;  Ilannnb,  Miiy  24,  17u9; 
Elisabeth,  Oct.  21,  1712;  Alithea  and  Ircny,  twins  iigain,  Sept.  19,  1715  ■ 
John,  M.iy  .0,  1717.  Anne,  wife  of  Joseph,  d.  Oct.  7,  1717.  He  moved 
to  Mohegan  in  1717. 

BREWSTER. 

Benjamin,  Sb.,  and  wife,  Muiy,  had  cliildreu,  viz.:  Benjamin,  b.  Sept. 
4,  1097;  John,  May  25,  1701;  Mary,  April  22,  1704;  Jonathan,'  Nov.  4^ 
1706— d.  1717;  Neheuiiab,  June  25,  1709— d.  1713;  Comfort,  Dec.  2,  1711  • 
Daniel,  Nov.  21,  1714.  ' 

Benjamin,  Jk.,  m.  Rebecka  Blackman  (uo  date).  Cbil,,  Jonathan,  h. 
Sept.  9,  1723;  Benjamin,  Oct.  12,  1726. 

John,  boo  of  Bunj.  Son.,  m.  Mary  Terry  (no  date).  Chil.,  Mary,  b.  Jan 
20,  1720;  Hannah,  May  5,  1784. 

CositORT,  ton  ofEenj.  Sen.,  m,  Deborah  Smith,  Dec.  2, 173C.  Chil 
Deborah,  b.  Deo.  20,  1737.    Ann,  May  10,  1741;  Betty,  Aug.  20  1743- 
Comfort,  Ang.20,  1745;  Daniel,  July  2t,  1751. 

Dam  EL,  sou  of  Beuj.  Sen.,  in.  Mary  Dimack,  Oct.  10,  1743.  cbil.  Ne- 
hemiah,  b.  Nov.  21,  1735;  d.  inf.;  Nebeniiab,  April  19,  1738;  d.  1751- 
Ruth,  Aug,  2S,  1740;  Eunice,  Jan.  2,1743;  Mary,  April  13,  1745;  Mo- 
bitable,  Aug,  (i,  1747  ;  d.  174a.    Daniel  Brewster,  d.  May  7,  1740. 

CosaioBT,  JvN.,  m,  Elizabeth  Abel,  Feb.  15,  1770.  Chil.,  Comfort  h 
April  7,  1771 ;  Elizabeth,  Dec.  2,  1772;  Lucretia,  Feb.  IS,  1776;  Melin'dai 
Oct.  30,  177S;  Daniel,  Aug.  12,1781  ;  Louisa,  March  7,  1787.'  Comfort 
Brewster,  the  father,  d.  May  27,  1822.  Elizabeth,  his  wife  d  March  19 
1825, 

The  dasceudants  of  Benjamin  Bicwetcr,  the  original  proprietor,  cod- 
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tinned  to  occupy  the  home-lot  near  Edwin  M.  Dolbear'e,  and  owned  now 
by  Ludlow  Lyman,  down  to  recent  date.  The  laet  of  the  line  resident 
here  and  occupying  the  home-lot  wae  Louiea  Brewster. 

William,  m.  Patience   ,  one  child, — Ebenezer,  h.  Feb.  1,  1703. 

The  father  died  Aug,,  1728. 

WiLLiABi,  m.  Mebitable  Abel,  Dec.  13, 1716.  Chil.,  Hannah,  h.  March 
31,1718;  Abel.July  15,1720;  William,  Feb.  26,  1723— d.  young ;  Elisha, 
Aug.  22,  1725 — d.  at  Lonisbnrg,  1746  ;  Ann,  Aug.  28,  1727. 

BROWN. 

John.  His  name  not  on  the  records  of  marriages  and  births ;  grand- 
son of  Major  Mason,  d.  1755. 

Ebenezee,  hie  son,  ni.  Sarah  Hide,  Jan.  25, 1714.   CThil.,  John  b.  Dec; 
20,  1714;  Joseph,  June  30,  1717;  Lydia,  Mch,  19,  1720. 
Joseph,  Jh.,  m.  Eunice  Allen,  Dec.  13,  1736.   Cbil.,  Abiah,  b.  Sept.  9, 
i  1741;  Elisha,  Jan.  11. 1744;  Sarah,  June  5,  1753;  Rachel,  May  14, 1755, 
j      Edenezee,,  m.  Lucy  Owen,  Jan.  8,  1745.    Ooe  child,  Ebenezer,  h.  Aug. 
I  23,  1745. 

Samuel,  perhaps  brother  of  John,  m.  Joanna  Loomis  of  Windsor  1721, 
^  One  child,  John,  b.  Jan.  17,  1723. 

I  DUEL. 

Benjamin,  m.  Hannah  Hutchinson,  June  28, 1710. 

William,  Sn.,  m,  Elisabeth   ,    Chil.,  William,  h.  Sept.  6,  1706; 

Samuel,  Nov.  1708;  Timothy,  Oct.  4,  1711;  Abel,  June  5,  1714;  Elisa- 
beth, Mch.  27, 1715;  Deborah,  July  22,  1718;  Mehitahel,  April  25, 1721 
— d.  young. 

William,  Jb.,  m.  Martlia  Smith,  April  2.3,  17.30.  He  d.  April  7, 1763 ; 
she  d.  May  25,  1751. 

Abel,  Jn.,  m.  Mohitahel  Dewey,  April  9,  1734.  Cbil.,  Mehitahel,  U 
May  8,  1735;  Ann,  Aug.  17,  1738;  Mary,  Sept.  28,  1741;  Elizabeth,  Oct 
6,  1743;  Eui,ire,  Ang.  16,  1745;  Abel,  April  11,  1740. 

John,  m.  Mary   .    Cbil.,  Hannah,  b.  Dec.  7,  1703 ;  Lois,  March  12, 

1706;  Deborah,  Jan.  24,  1708;  Peter,  May  22,1710;  Ebenezer,  March  16, 
j  1713;  Solomon,  Aug.  3,  1715  ;  Jonathan,  Dec.  13,  1717;  Elisabeth,  April 
1  27,  1720. 

John,  m.  Freedom  Strong,  May  9,  1726.  CbiL,  John,  b,  Aug,  31, 1727; 
i  Freedom,  June  23,1729;  Oliver,  Jan.  31, 1732;  Abraham,  Feb.  19,  1734 ; 
i  Isaac,  April  5,  1736  ;  Jacob,  April  30,  1836  ;  David,  May  IC,  1741 ;  Ezra, 
j  April  2,  1744;  Lois,  Feh.  8,  1747. 

The  Buel  family  had  represeutativee  here  down  to  a  recent  period. 

Bl'SHNELL. 

]  KimAED,  son  of  Richard  Busbnell,  a  first  proprietor  of  Norwich,  sad 
one  of  the  most  noted  and  active  men  there.  "  Whereas  he  [Kicbard 
Busbnell]  bad  been  at  considerable  charge  w  ith  the  four  proprietors  of 
Lebanon  in  the  setting  up  of  said  place,  they  granted  him  (Jui;e  2,1639) 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  cbe  hill  above  Edward  Culver's  house," 
Not  a  home-lot.  He  was  half  brother  of  Thomas  Adgate,  an  original 
prr/prietor, 

Nathan,  m.  Mehitahel  .    Chil.,  Kebekah,  b.  Nov.  3, 1737. 

Sami'PL,  m.  Zerviah  Lyman,  Oct,  5,  1743.  Cbil..  Samuel,  b.  Aug.  7, 
1744;  Elijah,  Mch.  30,  1740;  Aaron,  Aog.  17,  1747;  Zerviah,  Feb.  9, 
1750, 

EiiENEZEH,  m,  Elizabeth  Tiffany,  Nov,  25, 1756.  Chil.,  Ebenezer,  Sept 
13, 1757;  Elizabeth,  Nov,  5,  1761  ;  Jerusha,  June  16,  1768.  Mrs.  Bnsh- 
uell  d,  Mch.  26,  1790. 

Ebenezek,  Jb.,  ni.  Triphena  Clark,  Aug.  14, 1780,  Child,  Hezekiah, 
b.  Sept.  27,  1782. 

CALKIN. 

John,  m,  Abigail  Burchai-d,  Oct  3,  1700,  of  Norwich,  and  moved  to 
Lebanon.    Child,  James,  younger  sou,  b.  April  29,  1702. 

John,  ui.  Katharine  Foster,  Nov.  5,  1719.    Cbil.,  Solomon,  April  24, 

1729;  Daniel  ;  Hannah,  May  26, 1720;  Ezekiel,  Nov,  4,1728; 

Israel,  June  8,  1731 ;  Elisabeth,  Sept  14, 1733 ;  Simeon,  June  10, 1736. 

John,  3d,  m.  Sarah  Huntington,  April  9,1721.  Cliil.,  John,  b.  Mch. 
23,  172;j;  Sarah,  Aug.  10,  1725;  Elijah,  Feb.  29,  1728;  Simon,  Dec  18, 
1730— d.  young;  Zerviah,  Oct.  4, 1735  ;  Simon  again,  Mch.  9,1738 ;  Wm., 
Sept.  19,  1740;  Mary  and  Joseph,  twins,  Feb.  5,  1744, 

Sasiuel,  brother  of  John  the  proprietor,  m.  Hannah  .  Cbil.,  Sam- 
uel, b.  Out,  17,  1G99;  Nathaniel,  Aug.  17, 1703;  Stephen,  April  4,1706; 
Aquilla,  Juue4, 1711. 

CHAPPELL. 

Lieut.  Caleb,  from  New  London,  probably  came  about  1695,  m.  Ruth 

 (no  date).    Chil.,  Abigail,  h.  April  19,  1695;  Caleb,  Mch.  7, 1697; 

Jonathan,  Mch.  20,  1699 ;  Mary,  Oct  25,  1700 ;  Joshua,  Sept  17, 1702; 
Ahyah,  Oct.  19, 1704 ;  Deborah,  Sept  19, 1711 ;  Jabez,  Dec.  13, 1714,  nu 
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Zipporah  Bill,  1735 ;  Noah,  Dec.  13, 1706.  Lieut.  Caleb  Clmppell  d.  Mch.  i 
29,  1733.  i 

Caleb,  Jr.,  m.  £Ii«abetli  Hutcbineoo,  Dec.  6, 172-.  Chil.,  Elijah,  b.  i 
Dec.  31, 1724;  Caleb  (no  date),  m.  Elizabeth  Crucker,  1744;  Ann,  Jau.  : 
29,17-^7;  Elieabeth,  May  10,  1729;  Eether,  July  21,  1734;  Aroo6,  Mch.  ; 
27,  1736;  James,  Teh.  20,  1743. 

EuJAH,  son  of  Caleb,  2d,  m.  Jerueba  JoDee,  Dec.  18,  1752;  Cbil.,  Eli-  j 
jab,  b.  Sept.  5,  1753 ;  Dan,  Mch.  24, 1 750 ;  Jerueha,  Sept.  25, 1758 ;  Elenor,  i 
July  27,  1701 ;  Huram,  Feb.  23, 1764  ;  Faith,  July  12, 1706;  Clare,  Oct.  ' 
18,  1769;  Eli.ia,  Mch.  20,1772. 

Caleb,  3d,  m.  Elisabeth  Crocker,  April  15,  1744,  d.  April  13,  1760. 
Child,  Sarah,  b.  Dec.  5,  1755. 

CLARK. 

Caft.  'Willlau,  ni.  Ist,  Haunab  StroDg,  and  had  Chil.,  Hannah,  b. 
1682;  'William,  Feb.  15, 1C85;  Joiiatban,  May  13,  1688;  Thomas,  April, 
1690;  Joseph,  Dec.  31, 1691 ;  Benooi,  Jan.  31,  1694.  She  d.  1694,  and  he 
m.  2d,  Mary  Smith,  Jao.  31,  1695.  Chil.,  TiDiothy,  Oct  12,  1695;  Ger- 
Bhom,  Not.  18,  1697;  Mary,  JJov.  22,  1799— d.  yuuug;  David— d.  young; 
DaviJ  again,  1705 — d.  youog;  Capt.  William,  d.  May  9,  1725,  age  69,and 
bis  wife  Mary  d.  April  2ui,  1748,  age  87.  Five  of  his  sons  have  mar.  and 
birthfi  of  children  noted  on  Lebauon  records. 

Danifl  (prub.  eon  of  Daniel  tlie  proprietor),  m.  E&thcr  Bridges,  Nov., 
1730,  and  had  chil..  Charity,  b.  Aug.  11, 1731 ;  Dauiel  3d,  .■Vpril  1,'1734; 
BenoDi,  Oct.  15,  1737. 

COLLINS. 

Benjamin,  m.  Elisabeth   .    Chil.,  Benjamin,  b.  March  19,1722; 

Abraham,  June  4,  1724;  Rufus,  Nov.  21,  1726;  Juliue,  Dec.  29,  1728; 
Phebe,  July  9,  1731 ;  Zorobabel,  Oct.  4,  1733  ;  Lucy,  Feb.  6,  1736 ;  Zclotefi, 
March  23,  1738— d.  young ;  Zelotes  again,  Nov.  12, 1740. 

CONN  ANT. 

Exercise,  "of  Boeton,"  eold  his  home-lot  aad  all  hie  rigbte  to  Daniel 
Clark  in  1700;  Clark  to  John  Torter,  and  Porter  to  Joseph  Tnimbull. 
CoDuant  empowered  "his  loving  soa-iu-law, Richard  Hendee  of  Wind- 
ham," to  sell  bis  land  here. 

CRANDALL. 

Pktee,  m.  Mary  .   Child,  Samuel,  b.  Dec.  11,  1729. 

Constant,  m.  Hannah  Brewster,  May  18,  1743.  Chil.,  Hannah,  b.  June 
22,1745;  Ann,  Nov.  13,  1747;  Lydia,  Oct.  24,  1749;  BiclimoD.I,  Nov.  2, 
1751 — d.  young;  Richmond,  May  21, 1754. 

CULVER. 

Edwabd,  came  from  Norwich  in  1698.  He  then  had  seven  children, 
whose  blrthu  are  recorded  there.  The  children  recorded  here  are  Dan- 
iel, b.  Dec.  19, 1698 ;  Lydia,  Nov.  10,  1700;  Ann,  Jan.  6, 17«2  ;  .\bigail, 
Dec.  23,  1704.  Hie  name  is  on  the  church  records  here  in  1701.  The 
following  are  probably  hia  children  and  their  families.  He  acted  as  sur- 
veyor. 

Epheaim,  m.  Martha  Hibbard,  Nov.  6,  1707.  Chil.,  Martha,  b.  Aug. 
20,  1708— d.  young;  Edward,  Jan.  19, 1710;  Martha,  June  11,  1711 ;  (and 
probably  by  2d  wife,)  Zerviah,  Aug.  30,  1712— d,  1718;  EliBhama,  March 
8, 1715— d.  1716;  Ephraim,  July  19, 1717;  Ruth,  Nov.  17.1720;  Bersheba, 
March  15, 1724. 

John,  m.  Sar.ih  .  Cbil.,  Martha,  b.  Aug.  14, 1713 ;  Lemuel,  May 

15,1716. 

Samcf.i.,  m.  Hannah  Hibbard,  May  13,  1714.  Cbil.,  BenJamiQ,  b.  July 
7,1715;  Zebnion,  Nov.  30, 1716;  Zerviah,  April  28,  1718;  Samuel,  Oct. 
27,  1720;  Jobbua  aud  Ebcnezer,  June  13,  1722— twins. 

DAVENPORT. 

BfajJAMiK,  m.  Sarah  .    Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  Sept  17,  1735— d.  1751 ; 

Samh,  April  28,  1737;  Zerviah,  April  2,  1739;  Woliie,  March  22,  1741; 
Sarah,  Fob.  26,  1743;  Bille,  Jan.  13,1745;  Hannuh,  Jan.  31, 1747;  Jona- 
than, Jan.  9,  1749;  Charles,  April  3,  17.jl. 

DEAN. 

James,  hae  no  births  of  children  recorded. 

JosiAH,  m.  Bethia  .   Chil.,  Bcthia,  b.  Sept.  7,  1718;  Bathshoba, 

Dec.  19, 1720;  John,  Aug.  i,  1725;  Nslhanlel,  Nov.  27, 1728. 

DEWEY. 

JoaiAH,  Sr.,  was  from  Northampton,  Mass.  Nathaniel,  John,  and  Jo- 
eiah,  Jr.,  probably  were  his  sons;  aud  tlie  four  were  original  proprietors. 
Joeiah  Dewey,  Sr.,  was  here  oa  early  as  1095,  and  under  the  four  propri- 
etors. Mason,  Staoton,  Brewster,  and  Bircfaard,  assisted  in  dlstiibutlng 
the  home-lots  and  in  making  the  first  division  of  the  common  undivided 


land.  With  William  Clark  of  Snybrook,  be  bought  the  northern  part  ol 
the  town,  of  Thomas  Buckingham  and  Jobu  Clark  of  Ssybrook,  called 
the  Clark  and  Dewey  purchase.  Josiah  Dewey,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  nine 
persons  embodied  in  the  first  church  when  it  was  formed,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chosen  deacon.  Nathaniel  and  John  and  Josiah,  Jr., 
left  large  families.  .Ml  tlie  Dewey  family  seem  to  have  early  sold  their 
home-lots  aud  moved  into  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 

D0X3BLEDAY. 

EiiSHA,  m.  Margaret  Adams  of  Cambridge,  Oct.  21,1736.  Chil.,  Joseph, 
b.  Dec.  27,  1737;  Elisha,  April  15,  1740;  Margaret,  wife  of  E.  D.,— d.  May 
22, 1749.  He  m.  2d,  Haonah  Bayley,  Oct.  2,  1749.  Chil.,  Jesse,  July  14, 
1750;  Asahel,  ?Iarch  31,  1752;  Jlargaret,  July  29,  1754;  Abner,  Feb.  4, 
1757;  Ammi,  April  17,  1759;  Sstli,  Aug.  I  'l,  1751 ;  Hannah,  July  6,  1763; 
Lydia,  Feb.  20,  1766  ;  Lois,  June  24,  1769. 

EDGERTON. 

RicHAEn,  O).  1st,  Hannali  .    Child,  Hannah,  b.  1744.    Mar.  2d, 

I  Behecka  Wells,  and  bad  Child,  Rebecca,  b.  Aug.  10, 1731. 
:      Joseph,  m.  Eunice  Meigs.   He  d.  Mch.  6,  1753.   She  d.  1755.  Chil., 
j  Joseph,  b.  April  2,  1744;  Betty,  Dec.  31,  1746;  Temperance,  Sept.  25, 
1  1749. 

'  ELLIOTT. 

Rev.  Jacob,  ni.  Ist,  Mrs.  Betty  Robinson,  May  4,  1732.  Chil.,  Jacob, 
\  b.  Aug.  27,  1734;  Betty,  March  16,  1736.  Mrs.  Betty  Elliott  d.  March 
'  22,  1758.    He  m.  2d,  Miss  Ann  Blancliard  of  Stratford,  June  4,  1760. 

Cbil.,  Joseph,  b.  Nov.  2,  1702;  John,  June  6,  1764.  Kev.  Jacob  Elliott  d. 
I  April  12,  1766,  in  the  6Gth  year  of  bis  age.  First  minister  in  Goshen 
I  society. 

EVERITT. 

Israel,  m.  Sarah  Culver,  Nov.  9, 1710.  Chil.,  Israel,  h.  April  11, 1712  ; 
I  Daniel,  Jan.  26, 1714  ;  Elisabeth,  Aug.  1, 1716. 

FINNEY. 

Josiah,  m.  Elisabeth  Shaw,  J.an.,  1723.  Chil.,  Elisabeth,  b.  Jan.  19, 
I  1724;  Josiah,  Jao. 27, 1726— d.  young;  Joeiuh  !i gain.  Fob.  24, 1728 ;  Keziab, 
!  March  5,  1730;  Lydia,  March  C,  1732;  David,  June  21,  1734;  Jonathan, 
;  Juoe,  1,  1737. 

Willi.am,  m.  Elisabeth  Clark  of  Swansea,  Nov.  8, 1738.  Chil.,  William, 
I  h.  Dec.  9,  1739;  Elisabeth,  May  25,  1742.  Ilis  wife  Elisabeth  d,  in  1742, 
i  and  lie  m.  2d,  Abigail  Blair,  Nov.  3,  1747. 

FITCH. 

Samuel,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph,  suns  of  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  came 
I  from  Saybi  ook  to  Norwich,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  churcli  there,  and 
!  died  in  Lebanon  ;  b.  Dec.  24,  1632,  at  Bucking,  Essex  Co.,  England,  d. 
Nov.  18, 1702.  S^imuel  did  not  ro.side  here,  but  settltd  in  Preston  as  early 
as  1098.    Nathauiel  and  Joseph  settled  here,  hiul  large  faniilier,.  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  sous.    The  Fitches  became  numerous,  aud  had 
I  capacity,  aud  were  prosperous  aud  influential. 

FOED. 

Matthew,  m.  Mary.  Chil.,  Matthew,  b.  June  24,1717;  Jacob,  Feb. 
19,  1719;  John,  Feb.  17,  1721;  Isaac,  Nov.  15, 1722;  Benjamin,  July  24, 
1724. 

FOSTER. 

David,  m.  Allthea  .    Chil.,  Rfiubon,  April  3, 1733  ;  Elijah,  Feb. 

\  26,  1735;  Eliab,  April  18,  1737;  Lucy.  Sejit.  14,  1740. 
I      Jeremiah,  m.  Mary  bkiiim-r  (no  dat>:).    (Jliil.,  Samuel,  b.  Feb.  13, 
'  1732— d.  young;  Mary,  July  3,  1733;  Jereniiali,  MRy9, 17So  ;  Nathaniel, 
Feb.  27, 17:i8. 

I      Aa\,  m.  Hannah  .  Chil.,  Mary,  b.  May  20, 1745,— d. '51 ;  Samnel, 

1  April  5,  1747— d.  young  ;  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  2G,  1748;  Asa,  April  22,  1750; 
j  Mary,  Sept.  24,  1753;  Willisui,  Oct  24, 1755;  Hannah,  May  6,  1767. 

FOWLER. 

Jonathan,  (son  of  Samuel  of  Windsor,)  b.  1685;  came  early  to  Lebanon, 
where  he  hail  Joseph,  1722,  m.  Sarah  I>letcalf;  Jouatlian,  m,  Abigail 
I  Bissoll '  Ilacioah,  Aug.  24,  1725— all  born  in  Lebanon,    bo  theo,  about 
I  1720,  removed  tu  Coventry,  where  be  had  si.t  children  loro.    He  waa 
I  famousfor  hie  great  physical  stiengtb,  aod  known  as  "  Fowlur  theOiant." 

Joseph,  Esq  ,  m.  Ellmbeth  I'uwiil,  Jan.  8,  171:;, 
I      Rev.  Joseph,  Jr.,  m.  Sarsb,  dau.  of  Rev.  Joseph  Metcalf  of  Lebanon, 
!  Jan.  3,  1741.    Chil  ,  Ji^eoph,  b.  Dec.  31,  1747.    He  settled  as  minister  In 
E.  Uuddain,  1751,  where  he  bad  sevsral  cbildron,  aud  d.  June  10,  1771. 

TuoMAS,  m.  Elisabeth   .    Hiild,  Thomss,  b.  April  19,  1714. 

John,  (son  of  Mark  of  N.  Haven),  h.  in  N.  Haven,  March  1,  1681,  came 
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to  LpbatiOL  about  1702,  m.  Sarah   ,  and  had  John,  Jr,  Oct.  :il, 

1708;  Mary,  Nov.  13,  1710;  Mark,  Nov.  7, 1712,  removed  to  Salisbury; 
Dijah,  June  10, 1717  ;  Surah,  Dec.  2S,  1718,  ni.  Mr.  Clark  of  Lebanon. 
The  first  bouee  built  by  John,  Son.,  in  about  1702,  in  Goshoo  Society, 
remniued  uoti'i  183!),  and  five  gcneralioDB  of  the  family  bad  occupied  it. 

C'apt.  Di.iah,  above,  m.  Abigail  Bi?elow  of  Colchester,  Dec.  18,  1745, 
and  had  Abiirail,  March  1,1747  ;  Dijah,  Aug.  14,  1748;  Siinih,  Jan.  7, 
1750;  Lydia,  Feb.  7,  1753;  John,  Dec.  5,  1704;  Mark,  May  9, 1756 ;  Amoe, 
Slarch  19,1758.  He  (Oapt.  Amos)  was  coqwral  in  Kev.  Army,  one  of 
Washington's  Life  Guards,  and  was  iu  battle  of  L.  I.,  aod  aerved  with 
honor  to  near  tlie  close  of  the  war.  He  d.  iu  Goahou  Society,  Nov.  30, 
1837,  leaving  a  large  family  of  cljildreo,  two  still  surviving  iu  Lebanou. 

FULLER. 

Amos,  m.  Priacilla  Woodworth,  June  29,  1721.  Chil.,  Judith,  Oct.  22, 
1721.— d.;  Haunah,  July  19,  1724;  Joseph,  Sept.  2,  1726;  James,  Oct.  21, 
1728;  Priseilla,  Sept.  21, 1730;  Sybil,  May  1,  1732;  Amos,  April  5,  18M 
— d. ;  James,  Oct.  19,  1737;  Judith,  Feb.  2,  1740;  Isaiah,  May  15,  1742; 
Amoa,  May  10,  1744  ;  Eleazer,  July  2S,  1746. 

EsEKiEL.m.  Hannah   .   Chil.,  Davi.i,  b.  Aug.  17,  1727;  Nathan, 

Oct.  1,  1731;  Ebenezer,  July  22,  1735;  Jerusha,  Aug.  18,  1733;  Mary, 
1742. 

Benjamin,  m.  'labitha  .   Chil.,  Amos,  b.  April  3,  1721  ;  John,  ' 

Feb.  26, 1723  ;  Hatinah,  Feb.  9,  1725  ;  Timothy,  July  5,  1727.  ! 

Abiel,  m.  Ist,  Sarah   ,  and  had  Sarah,  Aug.  29,  1730;  m.  2d,  ; 

Hannah  Porter,  Dec.  19, 1732,  and  had  Ann,  May  26, 173C  ;  Abiel,  March  | 

6,  1739.  i 
GAGER.  ! 

i 

William,  m.  Elisabeth  Whiting,  Nov.  1,  1725— she  d.  Sept.  2,  1730. 
Chil.,  Sarah,  h.  Oct.  10,  1726;  Samuel,  April  18,  17-;8.  Mar.  2d,  Mehita- 
ble  Taylor,  June  11,  1731,— she  il.  Nov.  15,  1739.  Chil.,  William,  b.  Jan. 
12, 1733— d.  young:  William,  Jan.  1,  173)— d.;  Mehitable,  April  5,  1734. 
Mar.  3d,  Mary  Allen,  March  3,  1737;  William,  June  8,  17J8;  Samuel, 
Aug.  27,  1743— d.  March  3,  1700. 

GAT. 

John.  ni.  Lydia  Culver,  Dec.  7, 1721. 

Joseph,  m.  Abigail  Thorp,  Dec.  25, 1723— alie  d.  May  10,  1730.  Chil., 
Simeon,  b.  July,  1724  ;  Gideon,  Nov.  14,  1727. 

Sawdki.,  m.  1st,  Mary   .    Chil.,  Abigail,  b.  Feb.  17,  1743— d.; 

Joseph,  July  3,  1744 ;  Samuel,  Nov.  1,  1747.    Mar.  2d   ,  and  had 

Betty,  May  23, 1750 ;  William,  July  6, 1752  ;  Asael,  Jan.  9,  1755. 

Samuel,  m.  Joanna  .    Chil.,  Elisha,  h.  June  12, 1717;  Mary,  Nov. 

21, 1721  ;  Hannah,  Jan.  15, 1727. 

GILLET. 

John,  m.  Experience  Dewey,  Jan.  3, 1700.  Chil.,  Experience,  h.  Aug. 
18, 1701 ;  John,  Oct.  7,  1702  ;  Gersliom,  June  26, 1711. 

John,  Je.,  m.  Abigail  Lee,  Dec.  1,  1726.    Child,  Lucj',  b.  Oct.  11,  1728. 

ConNELica,  m.  Deborah   .    Chil.,  Jonathan,  h.  July  5,  1716; 

David,  March  1,1720. 

SAMtiEi.,  m.  Mary  Chappell,  Jan.  30, 1718. 

Nathaniel,  m.  Sarah   .    Chil.,  Nathaniel,  b.  Nov.  18,  17u2; 

Joseph,  Oct.  11,  1704  ;  Elijah,  July  31,  1706;  Jonathan,  May  5,  1708; 
Joshua,  Dec.  26,  1710— d.  1711 ;  Nathaniel,  Sen.— d.  July  10, 1714. 

Ebenezek  and  Mary  Ordway,  m.  Sept.  23,  1730.  Child,  Experience,  b. 
July  11, 1731. 

GOVE. 

Nathaniel,  m.  Sarah.   Child,  Nathaniel,  b.  May  11,  1708. 

GRAY. 

Dr.  Ebenf.zef,  m.  Mary  .    Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  April  6, 1721 ;  John, 

Sept.  21,  1723;  Mary,  July  27,  1720— d.  young;  Mary,  Nov.  11,  1728; 
Lucy,  Judo  8,  1730;  Susanna  and  Elizabeth,  twins,  Dec.  11,  1733;  Joua- 
than,  March  26, 1732;  William,  May  16,  1737;  Esther,  May  20,  1739. 

Simeon,  m.  Ann  Hide  (no  date);  he  d.  Nov,  13,  1742.  Chil.,  Ann,  b. 
July  29, 1732— d.  ;  Simeou,  Oct.  18,  1733;  Ann,  June  25,  1735.  I 

HATCH.  i 


1730;  Ignatius,  April  1731 — d.  young;  Ebenezer,  Sept.  10,  1732; 
DeLiorah,  Oct.  10,  1734;  Elizabeth,  Oct.  16,  1T36— d.  young;  Igoatiue, 
again,  April  28,  1738  ;  Elizabeth,  again,  March  14, 1740 ;  Submit,  Nov.  24 
1742.    (The  father  died  Aug.  21,  1742.) 

Sahukl,  m.  Priseilla  Bradford  Jan.  14, 1725.  Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  Oct. 24, 
172.'»;  Anne,  Oct.  22,  1727;  Priseilla,  d.  young,  and  Sybil,  twins,  April  16, 
1731;  Dan,  May  7,  1733;  Priseilla,  again,  June  4,1735;  Haonah,  July 
19, 1733;  Zorviah,  Dec  15,  1740;  Abigail,  Nov.  4,  1744. 

HILL— HILLS. 

Samuel,  m.  Hannah ;  ahe  d.  March  17,  1777.  Cbil.,  Phebe,  b.  Dec.  10, 
1727 — d.  young;  Joseph  (no  date);  Hannah  (do  date);  Eliab,  March  9, 
1728;  Samuel,  July  28,  1729;  Lenura.  Juno  4,  1731;  Abner,  Jan.  19, 
1733— d.  young  ;  Abner,  again,  July  6,  1736 ;  Darius,  Aug.  28,  1729;  Coo- 
aider,  Sept.  7, 1741. 

HINCKLEY. 

Geksbom,  m.  Mary  Buel  Oct.  29, 1712.  He  d.  Nov.  24, 1774.  She  d. 
Feb.  22,  1774.  Chil.,  Bethia,  b.  Jan.  27, 1713;  Mary,  Dec.  7, 1714;  inn, 
Oct.  5,  1710;  Gcrahom,  Sept.  1, 1718;  Jemaha,  Dec.  29,  1720;  Thankful, 
April  19,1723;  Ebenezer,  March  17,1725;  Lois,  Sept.  24,  1727 ;  Job o,  Feb. 
10,  17,10;  Jared,  Oct.  8, 1731 ;  Charles,  Oct.  11,  1734;  Chloe,  Nov.  9,  1735; 
Lucy,  March  19, 1738 ;  Hannah,  April  8, 1739. 


Mosrs,  m.  Mary  Bliss  Feb.  1,  1735.  Chil.,  Joseph,  b.  March  14,  1740  ; 
Mary,  May  1,  1742;  Eliphalet,  Feb.  21,  1745  ;  Pcletiab,  May  7, 1747. 

HIDE— HYDE. 

Capt.  Calfb,  m.  Mary  Black  man  (no  date).  Chil.,  Caleb,  b.  Feb.  28, 
1724 — d.  young;  Joshua,  Feb.  7, 1727 ;  Sarah,  June,  1729  ;  Mary,  July  3, 
1731;  Caleb,  again,  Aug.  1,  1735 — d.  young;  Eleonar,  Dec  22,  1736,— d. 
young.    Capt  Caleb  d.  March,  1764. 

Ebenezee,  m.  Dorothy  Throop,  Feb.  26, 1729.   Chil.,  Wm.,  b.  April  8, 


TiiOMAB,  ni.  Mary  .    Cliil.,  Clemence,  b.  Feb.  5,  1690;  Elizabeth, 

Oct.  20,  1U92;  Mary,  Nov.  17,  1694;  Thomas,  April  8,  1637;  Elizabeth, 

March  18,  1700;  Hannah,  Oct.  3,  1702;  Gideon   ;  Jooatban  (no 

date). 

Thomas,  m.  Eutb  Thacher  Dec.  17, 1730.  Chil.,  Gamaliel, b.  March  26, 
1733.    Thomas  Hunt,  d.  April  24,  1735. 

GiBtoN,  m.  Rebecca  Ordway  June  7,  1732.  She  died  Jan.  20,1744, 
Mar.  2,  Abigail  Culver,  Oct.  16,  1744.  Chil.,  Samuel,  (by  first  wife,)  b. 
Jan.  30,  1735;  Dorothy,  Feb.  28, 1738;  Theodore,  March  21, 1741— d.  Dec. 
.3,  1747.    By  second  wife— Rebecca,  b.  Dec.  31,  1745. 

Jonathan,  m.  Ruth  Cushman  May  24,  1732.  Cbil.,  Huldah,b.  Jan. 26, 
1733  ;  VettH,  July  15,  17.^5;  Love,  Nov.  26, 1738  ;  Lutber,  Jan.  20, 1743; 
Jasper,  June  2, 1745;  Sarah,  July  11,  1747;  Jonathan,  Feb.  9, 1750;  Theo- 
dore, Jan.  17,  1755. 

Stephen,  m.  Esther  Janes  June  18, 1730.  Chil.,  Stephen,  b.  July  6, 
1731;  Esther,  Jan.  29,17^3;  Elijah.  Juoe  22,  1734;  Lemuel,  March  2, 
1736  ;  John,  March  3, 1838— d.  Jan.  3, 1743;  Rachel,  July  2,1840;  Eunics, 
Feb.  11,  1743. 

HUTCHINSON. 

Samukl,  m.  Sarah   .   Cliil.,  Experience,  b.  March  28,  1698; 

Martha,  May  17, 1701 ;  Eleaser,  March  21,  1704;  Stephen,  March  2, 1707; 
Hannah,  Sept.  14,  1709;  Jeremiah,  July  21,  1712. 

Eleaser,  m.  Jemima  July  15, 1725.   Chil.,  Samh,  b.  June  25, 

1726;  Anne,  Jan.  17,  1728;  Rcbecka,  March  17,1733;  Eleaser,  Feb.  19, 
1735;  Hannah,  Feb.  8,  1737;  Martha,  Feb.  0,  1739;  Samuel,  Feb.  10, 
1742;  Lois,  July  30,  1744;  Jemima,  March  15, 1731. 

Stephen,  m.  Esther  Terry  Feb.  19,  1730.  Chil.,  Jamea,  b.  Nov.  26, 
1731 ;  Stephen,  Nov.  15,  17.13  ;  Paul,  April  18,  1736;  John,  Dec  5, 1737; 
Huldah,  June  14,  1741;  Esther,  March  27,  1744  ;  Sarah,  Oct.  29,  1747. 

John,  m.  Hannah   .    Chil.,  Moses,  h.  Feb.  2,  1700 ;  Aaron,  April 

4, 1702— d.  1719  ;  Mary,  July  13,  1705.    The  father  d.  Dec.  2, 1719. 

John,  ni.  Hephsiba  Wimbburne  Oct.  29, 170,8.  Cbil.,  Margaret,  b.  April 
18,1710;  John,  Feb.  17,  1712;  Timothy  (no  date).  John,  sen.,  d.  Feb.  9, 
1727,  aged  42  years. 

John,  m.  Tenipeniuce  Cogswell  Nov.  10,  1737.  Chil.,  Temperance,  b. 
May  10,  1740;  John,  May  2, 1742 ;  Aon,  Nuv.  5,  1738. 

Saiviuki,  m.  Thankful  Stedman  March  25, 1715.  Chih,  Samuel,  b.  Dec. 
26,  171!);  Daniel,  July  24,  1721  ;  Ezra,  Nov.  2,  1726;  Solomon,  Sept.  26, 
1730.  The  family  uuuierouE  and  promioeut,  and  remained  here  down 
to  a  recent  date. 

HUNTINGTON. 

LiELT.  Sampf.l,  m.  Mary  .   Chil.,  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  22, 1701  j  John, 

May  17, 1706 ;  Simon,  Ang.  15, 1708.  Lieut  Samuel  d.  May  10, 1717.  Hie 
wife  d.  Oct.  5, 1743. 

SASirct,  m.  Hannah  Metcalf,  Dec.  4, 1722.  Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  Oct  16, 
1723;  Mary,  June  1,  1725  ;  Zerviali,  July  2:1, 1727;  Oliver,  April  15, 1729; 
William,  Aug.  12, 1731— d.  youug ;  William,  Ang.  2,  1732 ;  Sybil,  Feb.  5, 
1835;  ElipbnlBt,  April  14,  1737;  Jonathan,  March  19,  1741;  Eleazer, 
May  9,  1744;  Josiali,  Nov.  5,  1746. 

JANES, 

Jonathan,  m.  Irene  Bradford,  March  18, 1736.   Had  large  family. 
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JOHNSON. 

Maverick,  m.  Batlielieba  Janee  Oct.  1,  1730.   Had  b  nnmeroue  femily. 
KINGSLEY. 

EiDAD,  m.  Priecilla  .    Chil.,  Mary,  b.  March  6,1744;  Nathan, 

Sept.  20,  1747;  Lydia,  June  6, 1753. 

LEE. 

Stephen,  di.  Elizabeth  .  Chil.,  Elizabeth,  h.  Aug.  15, 169S  ;  Ste- 
phen, Dec.  19, 1700 ;  Abigail,  Feb.  27, 1704 ;  Ann,  June  26, 1706 ;  Asabel, 
Dec.  8,  1708;  Jlachel,  April  16,  I'll  ;  Mary  Dec.  19,  1713.  Stephen 
Dee,  Sen.,  d.  Sept.  5, 1725. 

Stephen,  Jn.,  m.  Mary  Bentley  May  20, 1725.  Chil.,  Deborah,  li.  March 
8, 1726  ;  Elizabeth,  Dec.  31,  1727;  Lois,  March  7,1732— d.  1735;  "William, 
Feb.  22,  173^d.  1756  ;  Nathan,  Aug.  23,  1738 ;  Ezra,  May  9,  1743  ;  Ann, 
July  12,17+5 — d.  young;  Stephen,  March  2,1730.  Mary,  wife  of  Ste- 
phen Lee,  d.  Nov.  25,  17.")5. 

Asabel,  m.  Haonah  .   Chil.,  Desire,  b.  Aug.  21, 1731  ;  John,  Jao. 

8,  n?A. 

Sahuei,  m.  Mehitahle  Baldwin  (no  date).   Chil.,  Israel,  b.  Oct.  21, 
1720;  Samuel,  Sept.  11,  1728. 
Daniel,  m.  Euaice  Serl  of  Northampton,  1739. 

Israel,  m.  Dorothy  Tracey,  Dec.  7, 1743.  Chil.,  larsel,  h. Dec.  25, 1744 ; 
SolomoQ,  March  29,  1747;  Jerusha,  May  23,  1749;  Mehitahcl,  Nov.  10, 
1751;  Dorothy,  April  3, 175G:  Dan,  July  13,  17.02;  Sarah,  June  8, 17G1. 

LOOM  IS. 

There  were  many  early  settlers  in  Lebanon  of  thie  name,  but  they 
were  each  directly  descended  from  Thoiuaij  Loomis,\vbo  settled  in  Wind- 
sor, Coon.,  1639. 

Zachabiab,  b.  1681,  (eoQ  of  Dea,  John  of  Windsor,)  m.  Joanna  Abel, 
1707;  had  3  eons,  Zechariah,  b.  1712 — d.  young;  Ehenezer,  1720;  Zecha- 
riah  again,  1726;  and  7  daus.,  Joanna,  1708;  Margaret,  1710,  m.  Dea. 
Daniel  Rockwell,  1733;  Abigail,  1715;  Joanne,  1718;  laizabeth,  1722; 
Zerriah,  1724  ;  Ruth,  1729,  m.  Elijah  Strong,  1756.  He  d.  iu  Lebanon, 
175L 

Zachahiah,  Ja.,  born  1726,  (son  of  above,)  m.  Huldah  Jooes,  1751 ; 
had  3  soQB,  laroel,  b.  1754,  m.  Sarah  Adams,  1778;  waa  soldier  in  Revo- 
Intiooary  war;  Ebeoezer,  1763,  m.  Eunice  Bowen,  1786;  Zechariah,  3d, 
1770,  m.  Esther  French,  1793,  m.  2d,  Sarah  Stanton,  1811.  They  had 
also  6  dans,  viz. :  Lydia,  b.  1751,  m.  Asa  Perkins;  Huldah,  1756,  m. 
Epbraim  Cook  ;  Joaona,  1758,  Di.  Abiatbar  Lyoiao,  1782 ;  Lois,  1761,  oi. 

Asa  Perkins,  above,  1800;  Eunice,  1761,  m.  Jaa.  Cook;  Abigail,  b.  , 

m.  Buck.    Zacbariah,  Jr.,  died  io  Aodover,  1797. 

Ebenezeh,  b.  1720,  (eon  of  Zechariah,  Sen.,  aliovp,)  m.  Hannah  Snow, 
1751;  bad  2  eoos,  \iz. :  Ehenezer,  1852;  Samuel,  1757 — both  d.  young; 
and  one  dau.,  Haonah,  1754,  who  waa  living  1762.  He  d.  io  Lebanon, 
1759. 

EzEKIEl,  b.  1683  (son  of  Dea.  John  of  Windsor,)  m.  Mary  Temple, 
1715;  had  5  eons,  viz.:  Ezekiel,  Jr.,  b.  1716;  Abraham,  1721;  Pbinebas, 
1723 ;  Elijah,  1725  ;  Ezrah,  1726 ;  liad  also  2  daus.,  Mary,  h.  1717,  m.  Elijah 
Fitch,  1742;  Zarviah,  1728.    He  d.  in  Lebanon,  1756. 

Ezekiel,  Ja.,  b.  1716  (boo  of  above),  m.  Elizabeth  Colton  of  Spring- 
field, 1743 — d.  17C6— and  had  6  eons,  viz. :  Ezekiel,  3d,  h.  1745,  was  living 
in  1768;  Aboer,  1748,  was  living  iu  1768;  Asa,  1750,  m.  Mary  Stanton — 
he  died  in  Columbia,  1805;  Jonathan,  1752;  Jesse,  1753,  m.  Lydia  Bar- 
stow,  1780,  and  eooo  after  removed  to  Vermont,  and  d.  there  in  1839; 
Solomoo,  prob.  removed  to  Windham.  Ezekiel,  Jr.,  had  no  daughters. 
He  d.  in  Lebanon,  1766. 

Abraham,  b.  1721 — d.  in  Leb.  1791,  (boo  of  Ezekiel,)  m.  Hannab  , 

had  2  aooe  and  2  daue.,  viz. :  Mary,  b.  1749,  m.  Joseph  Loomis  ;  Nathan, 

1750,  m.  Phebc  Freeman— he  d.  in  Colnmbia,  1824;  Lois,  1753,  m.  

Salard;  Abiubani,  Jr.,  1757,  m.  Kuth  Allen,  and  d.  in  Lebanon,  1322. 

PHtNEHAB,  b.  1723,  (son  of  Ezekiel,)  bad,  »«  supposed,  1  child  only, 
viz.:  Phineliaa,  Jr.,  b.  1771,  m.  Luny  Weldon.    He  d.  in  Salisbury,  1850. 

Elijah,  b.  1725 — d.  iu  Lehaoan,  1809,  (son  of  Ezekiel.)  m.  Elizabeth 
Throop,  1751,  had  2  eons  and  3  dans.,  viz. :  Elijah,  Jr.,  b.  17.53;  Alex- 
ander, 1769,  m.  Eunice  Hartshorn  ;  removed  to  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  aod  d. 
there,  1834;  Rebecca,  1776,  never  m. ;  Zerviah,  J778 — d.  yonng  ;  Suean- 
Dab,  1781. 

Ezra,  b.  1726,  (eon  of  Eiiekiel,)  m.  Rachel  Talcott,  1757,  bad  6  children, 
but  removed  to  Vernon,  Conn. 

John,  Jr.,  b.  1692,  (sou  of  Dea.  John  of  Wiudsor,)  came  early  to  Leli- 
anoo,  but  probably  removed  to  Andover  In  1747  ;  had  1  son,  John,  3d,  b. 
in  Lebanon,  1712. 

JoDN,  3d,  atmve,  b.  1712,  m.  Mindwell,  1732,  and  d.  in  Lebanon,  1765 ; 
bad  3  sons  and  3  dans.,  viz.:  John,  4th,  b.  1733,  was  living  In  1755;  Anne, 


1  1735  ;  Miiidwell,  1737;  David,  1738,  m.  Judy  Britton,  1760,  and  A.  in  Au- 
j  reline,  N.  Y.,  1806;  Mai-y,  1742;  Daniel,  1747,  m.  Hannah  Wolcott;  re- 
i  moved  1787  to  Scipio,  N.  Y. 

Joseph,  b.  1 084,  (son  of  Joseph  of  Windsor,)  ra.  Sarah  Bissell,  1708; 
had  4  chil.,  viz.:  Sarah,  b.  1708;  Lieut.  Joseph,  1710;  Daniel,  1713; 
:  Benoni,  1715. 

LiKUT.  Joseph,  above,  b.  1710,  m.  1st,  Sarah  Woodw  ard.  1736  ;  m.  2d, 
Ahipiil  Clark,  1738;  h.id  4  sons  and  7  dans.,  viz.:  Sarah,  b.  ]7i6,  m.  Jo- 
siah  Webster;  Joseph,  3d,  1741,  m.  1st,  Mary  Loomis;  ni.  id,  Catharine 

Allen,  and  d.  1820;  Elvira,  1743,  m.  Huntington  ;  Abigail,  1745,  m. 

I  Jordan  I'ofit,  1766;  Rhoda,  1747  ;  Azubab,  1749,  m.  Henry  Bliss  ;  Irene, 
i  1751;  William,  1753,  killed  in  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Bimoo,  1755,  m. 
;  Martha  Buckinghiim,  179D;  soldier  of  Rev.  war;  removed  to  German 
;  Flats,  1812;  Jerome,  1757,  m.  Elizabeth  Tippets,  1798;  a  .ldier  of  Rev. 
\  war;  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  S.ireh,  Sept.  12,  1759,  m.  Samuel  Bliss. 

Benoni,  b,  1715,  (bro.  of  Lieut.  Joseph,  above,)  m.  Hannah  Woodward, 
:  1735;  had  5  sons  aod  3  daue.,  viz, :  Daniel,  li.  1736,  m.  Eunice  Lyman, 

1702;  Aeahel,  I73S,  m.  Mary  Sims,  1763;  Hannah,  1741,  o\.   

Smalley;  Joel,  1744,  m.  Jemima  Selden;  Ecniben,  1746,  m.  Zareah  , 

removed  to  Vermont;  Beuoni,  Jr.,  1749,  m.  Ist,  Grace  Parsons,  1781 ;  m. 
2d,  Esther  Crocker,  aod  d.l81t ;  Pliel.e,  1751— d.  before  17.S3;  Kuth,  1754, 
j  ni.  Joel  Wright,  1777. 

Ens.  John,  b.  1681,  (son  of  Thomas  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,)  caoie  early  to 
Lebanon;  m.  1st,  Martha  Osborn  in  1706;  m.  2d,  Ann  Lyman,  1725— d. 
:  io  Lelianon,  1755;  had  4  .sons  and  3  daus,  viz.;  John,  Jr.,  b.  170'J— d. 
^  1726;  Martha,  1712,  m.  Ehenezer  Browo  ;  Israel,  1715;  Timothy,  1718 ; 
:  Jonathan,  1722  ;  S.'>rah.  1726— d.  young  ;  Ann,  1727 — d.  young, 
i  IfiL\Ei.,  b.  171,5,  (sod  of  Ensign  John,  above,)  m.  1st,  Esther  Hunt, 
j  1737;  m.  2d,  Mary  Holbrook,  1743  ;  m.  3(1,  Mary  Mareli,  1747.  He  d.  in 
i  LebanoQ,  1801 ;  had  7  sous  and  3  daus.,  viz.;  John,  b.  1733— d. young ; 
;  Daniel,  1739,  m.  Mary  Spraguc,  1762,  and  d.  ia  Ckiven try,  1807 ;  Israel, 
;  Jr.,  1722,  m.  Rebecca  Binghem,  1765,  aad  d.  io  Lebanon,  1825;  Esther, 

'■-  1743,  m.  Elenzer  Bingham  ;  Mary,  1749,  m.  K.-dicock  ;  John,  1761, 

01.  iKt,  Elizabeth  Tilden,  1773,  Di.  2d,  Wary  .was  a  eoldior  io  Rev, 

war,  and  d.  in  Lebaooo,  184!  ;  Rhoda,  1743,  ni.  Eleazer  Manning  ;  Jacob, 
;  1755,  01.  Lucy  McCall,  was  also  a  soldier  of  Rev.  war,  and  d.  In  Leb- 
;  ano»,  18.i:> ;  laaiah,  1758,  m.  Ist,  Sybil  Pryor,  1781,  m.  2d,  Mr?.  Sarah 
Gager,  1817,  was  also  soldier  of  Hev.  war,  and  d.  in  Lebanon,  1841;  Si- 
mon, 1760,  m.  Sarah  llolbrook,  1783,  was  also  soldier  of  Rev,  war,  and  d. 
in  Lebao(>n,  1841. 
TiMOTUi^,  b.  1718,  (son  of  Ensign  John,  above,)  m.  Ann  Taylor.    He  d. 
j  10  Lebanon,  1785;  had  4  nous  (no  dau.,)  viz.;  Joseph,  b.  1745 — d.  1766; 
Elihn,  1748,  m.  Rebecca  Teny  ;  bed.  in  Lebaaoo,  1820;  Timothy,  Jr., 
1752,  m.  Mary  Orton  ;  was  a  soldier  io  Rev.  war,  and  d.  in  Jordonville, 
N.  Y.,  1S38. 

j      Dan,  1758,  m.  Sarah  Field,  1774.    Was  also  soldier  of  Rev.  war,  and  d. . 
1841,  io  Coventry,  Cooa. 

I      Jonathan,  b.  1722,  (sou  of  Ensign  John,)  m  ,  and  d.  in 

!  Lebanon,  1785.  Had  ooe  son  and  two  daughteie.  viz. ;  Joho,  b.  1745,  m. 
'  Irene  Lilly,  and  d.  ia  Leb.,  1791;  Lydia,  1749,  m.  Ahijah  Babcock ; 
I  Rhoda,  1752,  ru.  Porter. 

i      Thomas,  b.  1684,  (eon  of  Thomas  of  IlatBeld,)  m.  let,  Elizabeth  Fow- 
;  lor,  1713,  2d,  Hannah  Hunt,  1743,  and  d.iu  Leb.,1765;  had  one  soQ  only, 
viz.,  Lieut.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1714. 

LiELT.  Thomas,  Jtt  ,  h.  in  Leb.,  1714,  (son  of  above,)  m.  Susanna  Clark, 
17:i4,  and  d.  in  Leb.,  1792.  Uad  scvan  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz.: 
Elizabeth,  b.  17.i5—d.  young;  Joseph,  17.!7—d.  young;  Isjiiah,  1740— d. 

young;  Elizahetli  again,  1741— m.   Payne;  Joseph  Hgaiu,  1743,  m. 

1st,  Lydia  Boeworth,  176.3,  m.  2d,  Ruth  Bingbnm,  1787;  wns  a  soldier  of 

Rev.  war,  and  died  in  Leb.,  1811  ;    Susannah,  17-t-i,  ui.  Aaron 

Throop;  Abijah,  1747,  m.    Williams;  Capt.  Isaiab,  174'.i,  ra.  Abi- 

gail Williams,  1774;  was  also  soldier  of  Rev.  war,  and  d,  in  Lebanon, 
1834;  Amos,17,52—d.  young;  Desire,  17i4,  in.  Dea. .lohn  nartletl  of  East 
Windsor;  Thomas,  3d,  1756,  m.  Mary  Williams,  1777  ;  was  also  a  soldier 
iu  Rev.  war;  removed  to  Ilartwick,  N.  Y.,  iu  1797,  and  d.  In  1842. 
j  Ephraim,  b.  1698,  (son  of  Josiah  of  Windsor,)  m.  Mary  Tiittle.  Had 
I  two  eons,  viz. ;  Bcnajah,  b.  in  Leb.,  17  19,  d.  1738  ;  Epbraim,  Jr.,  1727,  m. 

,  naniiah  ,  and  had  one  eon,  Benajah,  b,  in  Leb.,  1747,  who  prol>- 

ably  left  no  child. 

LYMAN. 

'  RicHAHU,  b.  in  M'indeor,  1647,  m.  Fliealielh  Cole."  of  Hatfield,  Ma.>i8. 
Resided  In  Northampton  uotil  1696,  when  hn  roniuved  to  Lebanon;  d. 
Nov.  4,  1708.  Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  April,  1676;  Richard,  April,  1678,  d. 
1745;  John,  July  6,1680;  Isaac,  Feb.  20,  1632;  Lieut.  Jonathan,  Jan. 

1,  1684,  d.  Aug.  II,  1753;  Elieabefb,  March  25,  1635,  m.    Smith; 

David,   Nov.  28,  J688;  Josliih,  Feb.  6,  1690,  d.  1760;  Aun  (no  date).  Id 
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Lebanon,  the  rest  io  Northampton;  Richard,  Jr.,  John,  anil  Jonathan  i 
settled  ill  Lobanoo.  The  deecondanta  of  Richard,  Jr.,  resided  chiefly  ; 
in  "  the  Crank,"  now  Columbia.  j 

Lieut.  Jonathan,  m.  Lydia  I.oomis,  who  d.  July  10,  1775 ;  he  d.  1753. 
Chil.,  Jonathan,  b.  Sept.  19,  1708— d.  early;  Lydia,  Nov.  23,  1709,  m.  ; 
Thomas  Wclnter,  Aug.  17,  1727  ;  Jonathan,  April  23,  1712  ;  Sarah,  Jan.  j 
24,  17i:i,  m.  William  Hunt,  Dec.  19,  1734;  Hannah,  I'cb.  15,  1716;  Jo-  j 
Beph,  July  3,  1718:  Jacob  and  Rachel,  twine,  May  4,  1721;  (Jacob  m.  | 
Mehitabel  Burhel,  June  26,  174."i ;  Rachel  ni.  Edmund  Grandy,  May  15,  | 
1745;)  Zerviah,  April  14,  1723,  in.  Saciiuel  Bushnell,  Oct.5, 1743;  Elijah,  ; 
July  21,  1727,  m.  Esther  Clark,  Dec.  14,  1749;  Ann,  Jan.  29,  1731,  m. 
Isaiah  Tiffaoy,  May  19, 1748. 

JIARSH.  i 

Joseph,  m.  Hannah.  Chil.,  Hannah,  h.  Nov.  9, 1704 ;  Peletiah,  Deo.  8,  i 
1707;  Joseph,  Dec  5,  1709;  Jonathan,  Sept.  23, 1713.  ; 

Pelf.tiah,  in.  Mary  Moore  of  Southold,  May  10, 1731.   Chil.,  Peletiah, 
b.  April  14, 1732;  Mary,  Dec.  22,  1733;  I.ucy.Feb.  14,  1736;  Isaiah,  Feb. 
31,  1738;  Siliis,  March  3,  1740  :  Jesse,  Sept.  8,  1743;  another  Blarch  31,  j 
1746.  \ 

Jonathan  (son.  of  Jaseph,  Sen.),  m.  Alice  Nawcnmb  {no  date).  Chil.,  ! 
Eliaahefh,  b.  July  26,  1735;  Hannah,  Nov.  20,  1736;  John,  March  10,  \ 
1739;  Abraham,  Hay  31, 1742;  Joel,  Jnne  1,  1745;  Zebiilon  and  Sarah  ; 
(twins).  May  12, 1748.  A  lice,  wife  of  Jonathan,  d.  (do  date).  He  m.  2d,  | 
Kesiah  Phelps,  Dec.  4, 1752.    Child,  Alice,  h.  Oct.  11,  1753. 

Joseph,  m.  Dorothy  Ma-son,  Jan.  10, 1750.  Chil.,  Lydia,  Nov.  5, 1750;  i 
Dorothy,  April  23,  1752;  Khoda,  July  20,1754.  From  tlii.s  family  was  | 
Hon.  Charlea  Marsh,  M.C.,  aod  George  P.  Marsh,  author,  and  minister  | 
to  Rome. 

MARTIN. 

Thomas,  m.  Ann  Clark,  Aug.  19,  1744.  Chil.,  David  and  Jonathan  ! 
(twins),  h.  Aug.  25,  1745;  Ann,  May  8,  1747;  Molloy,  Oct.  27, 1750.  | 

MACKALL— McCALL. 

Jaues,  in.  Hannah  .    Chil.,  Archippus,  h.  Ang.  9, 1723. 

Be.vajab,  m.  Haooah  Otis,  Nov.  6,  1735.   Chil.,  Faith,  \>.  Feb.  12, 1737,  ; 

m.  Aaa  Harris,  July  23,  1761  ;  Nathaniel,  Sept.  25,  1740;  Delight,  March  I 

19,1744.  i 

MASON.  ! 

Samuel,  b.  1644,  d.  1705,  at  Stoningtoii;  never  settled  here.  He  waa  j 
aon  of  Maj.  John,  j 

Capt.  John  (grandson  of  Maj.  John),  b.  1093,  in  Norwich;  active  in  i 
the  Mohegan  cootroveray. 

Lieut.  Daktel  (.3d  son  of  Slaj.  John),  b.  April,  1652,  d.  in  Stonington, 
Jan.  28,  1737 — schoolninster — m.  2d  wife,  Rebecca  Hobert  of  Hingham, 
dan.  of  Eev.  Jeremiah.   Lt.  Daniel  is  ancestor  of  the  Lebanon  family. 

Daniel  (oldest  son  of  Lt.  Daniel),  m.  Dorothy  Robert,  settled  in  Leba- 
non, and  d.  there  July  4,  1700,  leaving  one  child,  viz. : 

Jeremiah,  the  finjt  Jeremiah  of  Lebanon,  bad  son,  viz: 

jEEFMiAn,  Jr.,  who  settled  in  Goshen  Society,  and  had  Daniel,  who 
settled  in  Lebanon.  Jeremiah  3d,  D.S.  Senator,  New  Hampshire,  and 
afterwards  renowned  lawyer  of  Boston,  and  Fitch,  who  also  settled  in 
Lebanon,  near  Freoklin  line. 

MUDGE. 

Ebenezer  (prob.  son  of  Michael  the  proprietor),  m.  Abigail  Skinner, 
Jan.  13, 1709.  Chil.,  Ebenezer,  Oct.  23,  1709;  Mary,  March  30,  1711; 
Ruth,  Feh.  2, 1711.(?)  I 

Thankful,  m.  William  Nichols,  July  19, 1714. 

Mahtiia,  m.  Isaac  Tildeu,  Dec.  30,  1714.    (This  is  all  relating  to  this 
family.) 

NEWCOMB. 

SiMOS,  came  from  Martha'a  Vineyard  to  Lebanon,  in  1713,  and  died  I 
here,  Jan.  20,  1745.  He  m.  Deborah  abont  1C87,  who  d.  June  17,  1750;  \ 
Chil.,  John,  b.  about  1689— m.  Alice  Lambert;  Thomas,  1692— m.  let,  i 
Eunice  Manning,  ni.  2d,  Judith  Woodworth ;  Chil.,  Hezekiiih,  1694,  m.  I 

lot,  Jernsba  Bradford,  ni.  2d,  Hannah   ;  Obadiah,  1695, m.  Ist,  Abi-  ^ 

gall   ,  m.  2d,  Mrs.  Mary  Post;  Deborah,  1697,  ni.  Capt.  Timothy  i 

Hatch— lived  In  Tolland;  Kent,   ,  Sarah,  about  1G98,  m.  Jan.  13,  : 

1720,  Ehenezer  Nye — one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Tolland;  Ben.iamin,  b.  i 
about  1700,  m.  Haooah  Clark;  Elizabeth,  h.  1702,  m.  Ebenezer  Wright,  \ 
April  20, 1721— d.  at  Windham,  Jan.  13,  1727  ;  Simon,  about  1705,  m.  1st,  i 
Jerueha  Lathrop,  m.  2d,  Jane  Worth. 

Thomas,  resided  in  Lebanon  from  1714  to  1734,  when  he  removed  to  i 
Salisbury.  1 

John,  lived  in  Columbia,  berjime  the  first  deacon  of  the  church  when  \ 
organized,  1718.  Hezekiah  lived  and  died  in  Lebanon— a  large  land-  I 
bolder.  I 


OWEN. 

Moses,  m.  Hannah  Man,  Feb.  4, 1714.  Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Nov.  6, 1714; 
Hannah,  Nov.  16,  1718;  Ele:izer,  Jan.  24,  1721;  Bathsheba,  June  13, 
1728,  d.  June  4, 1732;  Timothy,  April  18,  1731. 

PARTKI DGE. 

Births  on  record  as  follows: — Joseph  Wm.,  Feb.  10,  1759;  Benjn. 
March  30,  1761  ;  Annie  Bhuhania,  Sept  11,  1706;  Guido  SuBbignanus, 
Apl.  1769.    (No  parents  named.) 

PATNE. 

BEN.IAMIN,  m.  Mary  Brewster,  Oct.  19, 1726— he  d.  Jan.  14,1755.  Chil., 
Beojamio,  Maich  4,  1728;  Mary,  Jan.  20,  1730;  Lydia,  Nov.  6,  1731; 
Stephen,  June  26,  1735;  Dao,  April  10,  1737;  Hannah,  June  25,  1739; 
Selh,  Sept.  1,  1742;  Sarah,  March  22,  1745. 

PHELPS. 

Benjamin,  m.  Deborah  Temple,  Oct.  26,  1708.  Chil.,  Deborah,  Oct  23, 
1709. 

JosEpa,  01.  Sarah  Curtice,  Nov.  17, 1708.  Chil.,  Joseph,  b.  Aug.  5, 1709; 
Sarah,  July  23, 1711 ;  Aaroo,  Oct  12, 1713;  Abigail,  Feb.  17, 1716;  Eunice, 
Aug.  16,  1720;  Miriam,  Septl718;  Moses,  March  6,  1722 ;  David,  Jan.  21, 
1724— d.  May  31,  1747;  Esther.  Sept.  23,  1725— d.  March  22,  1734;  Na. 
tbaoiel,  Dec.  19, 1726;  Ke.siah,  Feb.  26,  1728;  Mary,  May  31,  1729;  Sub- 
mit, May  15,  1734. 

This  family  was  numerous. 

PINNED. 

James,  m.  Dorothy  .  Chil ,  Submit,  b.  Oct.  19, 1717  ;  Joseph,  June 

14,  1720;  Peter,  May  4,  1723;  Dorothy,  Dec.  6,  1725. 

James,  m.  Priscilla  Newcomb,  June  16, 1731.  Chil.,  Ann,  b.  May  15, 
1732;  James,  April  5,  1734;  Joyce,  April  3,  1736 ;  Elizabeth,  Oct.  7, 1738; 
Lydia,  Jon.  30, 1740;  Joseph,  March  15,  1743. 

PITCHER. 

Samuel,  m.  Ehsabeth.   Cbil.,  Samuel,  b.  March  17, 1712. 

POMEROY. 

Joseph,  m.  Hannah.   Chi.  Noah,  h.  May  18, 1700. 
Da.niel,  m.  Naomi  Phelps,  Oct  19, 1749.    Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Aug.  3, 1750; 
Eleazer,  Oct.  24,  1752;  Elizabeth,  May  10,  1755.   No  further  record. 

PORTER. 

Nathaniel,  m.  Mehitabel  Buel,  Nov.  18,  1701.  1  chi.,  Nathaniel,  t 
April  24, 1704. 

Thomas,  m.  Ist  Thankful!  Badcock,  Nov.  13,1707.   Chil.,  Mary,  b.  Oct 

10,  1708;  Mary,  Nov.  16, 1710;  m.  2d,  Elizabeth  ,  and  had  Elisabeth, 

Dec.  20,  1721;  Thomas,  Sept  16,  1723;  Samuel,  Aug.  3,  1725;  Sarah, 
March  25,  1727;  William,  Dec.  13,  172S;  Mary,  June  18, 1731  ;  Bethia, 
July  29,  1734 ;  Nathan,  Feb.  15,  1736  ;  Elijah,  Oct  12,  1738.  This  family 
numerous,  and  now  represented  here. 

ROBINSON. 

John, Jr.,  m.  Thaiikfull  Hinckley, Jan.  17,1743.  Chil., Samuel, b. Jan. 
22,1744;  Ilaooah,  April  1,  1745;  Samuel,  June  17,  1752 ;  John,  Nov.  12, 
17.53. 

Benjasiin,  m.Jenifilia  .  Chil.,  Jerusha,  b.  Aug.  8,1746 ;  Beojamin, 

April  24, 1749. 

RICHARDSON. 

Eoenezer,  m.  Elizabeth  Kendrick,  Jan.  14,  1718— d.  May  12,  1756. 
Chil.,  Abigail,  b.  Nov.  6,  1718;  Ebenezer,  Aug.  25,  1720;  John,  Aug.  17, 
1722;  Sarah,  May  29,  1724;  Elisabeth,  June  15, 1726;  Esther,  April  25, 
1728  ;  Margaret,  April  9,  1732 ;  EliesBr,  June  2, 1734. 

BOOT. 

Thomas,  had  a  home-lot,  m.  Sarah  .   Chil.,  Hannah,  b.  May  12, 

1699 ;  Mary,  Fob.  14, 1701 ;  Thomas,  Dec.  13, 1705 :  Marlbe,  Feb.  11, 1708; 
Experience,  Jan.  10, 1711. 

Thomas,  Ju.,  m.  Hannah  .   Chil.,  EHeser,  Jan.  28, 1730;  Hannah, 

July  10, 1731.   No  further  record. 

SMALLEY. 

Benjamih,  m.  1st  Rebeoka  Wright,  (no  date)— she  d.  July  3,  1726. 
Chil.,  Benjamin,  b.  Oct  25,1724;  Bebecka,  June  26, 1726;  m.  2d,  Mary 

 ,  and  had  Mercy,  b.  July  27,  1728;  Samuel,  April  13,  1732;  John, 

May  24,  1734;  Pbebe,  May  15,  1736. 


LEBANON. 
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SMITH. 

Philip,  m.  Mary.    Clii.,  Samuel,  b.  Dec.  10, 1701. 

Matthew,  m.  Mary  LyoiuD,  March  22, 1732.  Chil.,  Mary,  b.  Jan.  21, 
1733;  Haonab,  July  31,  1734  ;  Matthew,  Nov.  3,  1736. 

Geobge,  m.  Elizabpth  Lyman,  Juoe  27,1710.  Chil.,  Joseph,  b.  July  10, 
1718;  Elizabeth,  Sept.  30,  1719  ;  George,  May  13, 1724. 

JoHii,  m.  Abigail  .   Chil.,  Abigail,  b.  June  22, 170G ;  Mary,  May  13, 

1710. 

Joseph,  m.  Mary  Webster,  June  4, 1740.  Chil.,  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  14, 
1742;  Mary,  June  4,  1744;  Elisha,  March  26,  174G. 

SPAFFOED. 

Thomas,  m.  Bethiab  .  Cliil.,  Samnel,  b.  Nov.  1, 1718;  Sarab,  May 

13, 1723. 

Amos,  m.  ITaanah  Teach,  Jan.  4,  1723.  Chil.,  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  20, 
1734— d.  1752 ;  Sai-ab,  Jan.  13,  1736;  Mary,  April  3, 1738  ;  Andrew,  March 
^,  1743. 

SPRAGUE. 

Benjamin,  m.  1st,  Mary  Woodworth,  Dec.  29,  1707.  Chil.,  John,  b. 
Sept.  5,  1709;  Eliakim,  Oct.  10,  1711 ;  Mary,  March  5,  1713  ;  William, 
Sept.  29, 1715;  Phineae,  Sept.  5,  1717;  Jeroehn,  Ott.  2,  1720;  nenj.-imin 
Juoe  5,  1725.  He  m.  2d,  wid.  Abigail  Tiertale  of  Tanuton  (who  had  prcv 
vionely  two  children,  Elkana  and  Elijah  Tisdalc),  and  had  Silas,  Jon.  3, 
1727;  Abigail,  Nov.  23,1729;  Elkanah,  Jan.  25,  1732;  Minor,  March  5, 
1734;  Lydia,  March  20, 1736 ;  E«tber,Marcb  3,1738;  Mary,  Sept.  10, 1740. 

John,  m.  let,  Mary  Badcock,  Feb,  22,  1711.  Chil.,  Ebeiiezer,  b.  Dec. 
12, 1711 ;  Hannah,  June  30, 1714;  Jonathan,  April  30, 1716;  m.  2d,  Han- 
nah  ,  and  had  John,  July  22,  172-J — d.  Jan.  13, 1733  ;  Thonia'?,  May 

■8,1725;  Haldab,  April  15, 1734;  Kacliel,  Aug.  9, 1737. 

EputtAiM,  in.  Deborah   ,  (no  date).    Chil.,  Peres,  b.  Jnly  22,  1705; 

Peleg,  May  15, 170"  ;  Ephraini,  March  13,  1709  ;  Deborah,  April  2, 1712 : 
JJetty,  Oct.  28,1714;  Irene,  Feb.  9,1717  ;  Mary,  Dec.  20,  1721— d.  young; 
ilary  again,  March  18, 1725. 

Family  Dumerous,  down  at  least  to  1770. 

STRONG. 

Jedediah,  b.  Ang.  7, 1667,  m.  Abiab  InpersoU,  Nov.  8,  1688;  a  farmer 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  moved  to  Lebanon,  Aug.  24, 1696,  when  there 
were  bnt  four  whit*  families  here ;  was  killed  by  Indians  at  Wood  Creek, 
N.  T.,  near  Albany,  Oct.  12,  1709,  aged  42.  She  d.  Nov.  20,  1732,  age  69. 
Chil.,  Azariah,  b.  Oct.  7, 1689— d.  young;  Stephen.  Nov.  24,  1G90 — d.  at 
Lebanon,  Feb.  2,  1785,  age  94;  David,  June  19, 109.3— d.  1712  ;  Eleazer, 
Sept.  7, 1695— d.  1780;  Supply,  Oct.  10, 1697— d.  in  Hebron  ;  Litut.  Jedo- 
diah,  Jan.  15, 1700;  Ezra,  March,  1702:  Freedom,  May  16, 1704,  m.  John 
Buel. 

SULLARD. 

Joseph,  m.  Mehitable  Ball,  Dec.  24, 1735.  Chil.,  Mary,  h.  March  22, 
1736;  Mary  again,  Sept.  14,  1744;  Mebitabol,  June  13,1746;  Azubah, 
May  31, 1748 ;  Submit,  May  31, 1750;  Joseph,  Feb.  :i,  1756. 

SWEETLAND. 

John,  m.  Sarah   .    Cliil.,  John,  b.  Feb.  5, 170S  ;  Joseph,  April  3, 

11710;  Benjamin,  Feb.  22,  1712;  Rowland,  April  7,  1715;  Luke,  March 
20,  1717;  Sarah,  Feb.  20,  1719;  Ebenezer,  Feb.  21,  1721 ;  William,  Feb. 
11,1723;  Agnes,  Oct.  13, 1726;  Jerueha,  Dec.  12,  1727;  Luke,  June  16, 
1729;  Mary,  May  15,  1733.  Family  numerous  here  and  in  Columbia; 
left  about  1775. 

TIFFANY. 

Isaiah,  Jr.,  m.  Aon  Lyman,  May  19, 1748.  Chil.,  Aon,  b.  March  29, 
1749— d.  iofaot;  Isaiah,  May  29,  1751;  Asa,  April  34, 1753. 

John,  m.  Mary  Meacbam,  May  5,  1748.  Chil.,  Edward,  b.  Jan.  30, 1749 
— d.  yonng;  Edward,  June  24,1750;  John,  Jan.  8,1753 — d.  young;  John, 
April  3,  1755;  Elieabeth,  Dec.  26,  1756;  laiiiah,  Feb.  16,  1759;  Mary, 
March  27,  1761 ;  Lucinda,  Jao.  17, 1764  ;  Alpamn,  May  24,  17G4. 

TILDEN. 

Isaac,  m.  let,  Martha  Mudge,  Dec.  30, 1714.  Chil.,  Isaac,  b.  Sept.  20, 
1715;  m.  2d,  Rebecca  Man,  June  14,1716.  Chil.,  Rebecca,  b.  March  7, 
1717;  Jonathan,  April  21,1719:  Judith,  Aug.  2, 1721 ;  Martha,  Oct.  12, 
1723;  Mercy,  Aug.  15,  1725;  John,  .Ian.  28,  1729. 

Stkphbn,  Sen.,  m.  Ist,  Sarah  Root,  March  6,1712 ;  m.  2d,  Mary  Powel, 
May  31,1716;  bad  Zerviah,  who  d.  1732,  and  evidently  other  children 
■whoae  births  are  not  recorded. 

Stiphen,  Jr.,  probably  eon  of  Stephen  above,  m.  Abigail  Richardson, 
April  23, 1749.  Chil.,  Abigail,  b.  May  19,  1751  ;  Stephen,  March  19, 1753 ; 
Rhoda,  July  18,  1756;  Joshua,  April  19,  1757  ;  Joeluh,  April  19,  1760; 
iKsther,  May  15,  1762. 


Joseph,  m.  let  Elizabeth  Brewster,  Nov.  11,  1744— one  cliild,  Zerviah, 
b.  Sept  30,  1745;  m.  2d,  Elizabeth  White,  June  14, 1750,  and  had  Eliza- 
beth, b.  Nov.  9,  1752  ;  Chloe,  Oct.  19,  1754  ;  Ebenezer,  Dec.  19,  1757. 

A  Joseph  bought  land  here  in  1706;  Isaac,  in  1709 ;  and  Stephen,  in 
1710;  (was  here  in  1708)— may  have  beeu  brothers;  Isaac  and  Joseph 
came  from  Plymouth  Colony.  Hon.  Daniel  Rose  Tisdale,  b.in  Lebanon, 
late  M.C.  from  Ohio,  destended  from  Stephen  and  Sarah  Root,  above, 

1  and  Hon.  Samnel  J.  Tildon,  ex-Govcruor  of  New  York,  and  late  Presi- 

\  deotial  candidate,  is  also  from  the  Lebanon  stock. 

i 

TERRY. 

Dea.  Epheaim,  m.  Hannah   .   Chil.,  Samuol,  b.  July  21,  1709; 

Ano,  Sept.  2, 1710.   Dea.  Terry  d.  Dec.  7, 1760,  io  90th  year  of  his  age. 

Ephkaim,  Jr.,  m.  Deborah  Bailey,  Jan.  IS.  1728.  She  d.  Aug.  2,  1759. 
Cliil.,  Elisabeth,  b.  Sept.  27, 1729;  Ephraini,  Nov.  4, 1731;  Deborah,  July 
2,1734;  Dan— d.  you ug;  Mary,  Feb.  24, 1739 ;  Esther,  May  8,1741;  Dao, 
Aug.  2,  1743  ;  Christiana,  Ang.  10,  1745. 

'  THATCHER. 

I  TiioM.^s,  m.  Mary  Dean,  Nov.  16, 1704.  Chil.,  Bhodolphna,  b.  Aug, 
;  1709,  d.  Jan.,  1728;  Ruth,  Fob.  18,  1712;  Partridge,  Aug.,  1714  ;  Mary, 
■  April  12,  1717  ;  Ann,  March  29,  1720. 

Peteb,  m.  Abigail  Hibberd  (no  date).    Cliil.,  Peter,  h.  April  28, 1717, 

d.  AuK.  24,  17.57  ;  John,  Aug.  9, 1719,  d.  April  3, 1739 ;  Lydio,  Dec. 7, 1720 ; 
;  Joseph,  Oct.  11, 1722— d.  May  13, 1751 :  Abigail,  Juoe  20, 17i5  ;  Ruth,  May 
'  1,  1727;  Rhodolpbus,  April  2,  1729— d.  Oct  12,  1740;  Samuel,  1731;  Jo- 
\  siah,  July  8,  173S;  Jared,  March  5,  1736;  Ebenezer,  April  2,  1738 — d.Oct. 

2,1740;  John,  Feb.  22,  1740;  Rhodolpbus,  March  12,1742.  The  family 
i  continued  here  until  near  1808.  Prof.  Tliomas  A.,  of  Yale  College,  is  of 
i  this  ftimily. 

THOMAS. 

Joseph,  m.  Mary  .  Chil., Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  1, 1698;  E.xperienoe, 

j  March  23, 1701.  He  probably  ni.  2d  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  had  Abigail,  b. 
\  Oct.  20,  1706;  Ruth,  Jan.  26, 1708;  Rachel,  March  9,  1710;  Joseph,  Sept. 
;  12.  1713;  Mabel,  Aprii  10, 1717  ;  Miriam,  Aug.  15,  1719 ;  Hopeetill,  June, 
i  1724;  Joseph,  Jr.,  d.  in  the  expedition  against  Cuba,  1740. 
1  Samuel,  m.  Elizabeth  Wehster,  Nov.  5,  1701.  Chil.,  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct 
i  5,  1702;  Samnel,  Aprii  26,  1706;  Grace,  Oct.  2, 1713. 

John,  m.  Hannah  Spaffard  (no  date).  Chil.,  John,  b.  Oct.  6,  1734;  Pe- 
leg, Feb.  1,  1736;  James,  July  22,1737;  Deborah,  April  7,  1739;  William, 
March  30, 1741 ;  Hannah,  June  1, 1743;  Eliho,  April  20,  1745  ;  Malachi, 
Jan.  30,  1747. 

THBOOP. 

Samuei,  m.  Dorothy.   Cliil.,  Samnel  b.  (no  date);  Mary,  Jan.  23,  1727. 

William,  m.  Elizalieth.  Chil.,  Josiepli,  George,  Jnsiah  (no  date) ;  Ben- 
jamin, b.  Jan.  19, 1730;  John,  Oct.  12,  1731;  Thomas,  Sept.  9,  1733;  Eliz- 
abeth, .Ian.  S,  1735 ;  Martha,  May  17, 1739 ;  Priscilla,  July  1, 1741 ;  Mary, 
Aug.  11,  1744. 

Joseph,  m.  Deborah  Buel,  March  20,  174<J.  Chil.,  Deborah,  b  April 
j  22,1741;  Joseph,  April  22, 1743;  William,  Dec.  26, 1745  ;  Elizabeth,  Jan. 
10,  1747  ;  Dan,  Nov.  8,  1748. 

Dan,  m.  Susanna  Carey,  of  Bristol,  Oct.  27,  1737.  Cbil.,  Bctbia,b.  Dec. 
18, 17:i8;  Dan,  April  19, 1740;  Susanna,  March  18, 1742  ;  Benjamin,  June 
3,  1745;  Josepli,'Dec.  23,  1748. 

TISDALE. 

i  Ebenezer,  in.  Hope  Basset  (no  date).  Chil.,  JIary,  b.  Aug.  6,  1731; 
\  Nathan,  Sept.  19,  1732;  William,  May  29,  1734;  Sarah,  May  16,  1736; 

Abijah,  June  2,  1738;  Abigail,  June  18,  1740;  Lydia,  Jan.  10, 1742,  d. 

1747;  Eliphalet,  Sept.  IS,  1714;  Mary,  Feb.  28,  1746  ;  Lydia,  March  16, 
!  1749.  Mr.  Tisrtalo  m.  again,  Mrs.  Iitboruh  Gilbert,  of  Taunton,  June  8, 
I  1762. 

!      Elijah,  m.  Eunice  Smith,  Nov.  6.  174:).   Chil.,  Elkanah,  b.  Jan.  22, 
1746.    Mr.  Elijah  d.  Nov.  19, 1796,  and  hie  wife  d.  ScpL  22, 1795. 

TCTTLE. 

John,  ni.  Judith  .  Chil.,  Dniiicl,  li.  Nov. 11, 1716;  Martha,  July 

3,  1718;  Judith,  Sept.  2,  1720;  Frci-dom,  March  1,  1722;  Silence,  Dec. 
20,  1723;  Desire.  April  16,  1728;  John,  Feb.  20,  1726. 
John,  Jn.,  ni.  Eunice  Allen,  July  17,  1747.    Chil.,  Lucy,  b.  Feb.  4, 
i  1748;  James,  Feb.  25,  1749. 
1  WADSWORTU. 

I     Joseph,  m.  Lydia  Hrowo  (no  date) ;  she  d.  Dec  27,  1759.    Chil.,  John 
;  b.  March  15,  1705;  Mary,  Nov.  29,  1707  :  Martha,  April  1, 1710. 
I     John,  m.  Elizabolh  Rlcliman  (nn  date).   Chil.,  Zerviah,  b.  May  6, 
'  1735;  John,  June  20,  1737. 
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WARNEE. 

ICHABOD,  m.  Mary  Melcalf,  March  5,  1712.  Cliil.,  Iclialiod,  b.  Dec.  10, 
1712;  Daniel,  July  10,  1714;  IsaAC,  Jan.  4,  1717;  Ebenezer,  March  20, 
1719;  Nathaniel,  Feb,  13,  1722;  Timotby,  Dec.  21,  1724;  Samuel,  Ang. 
21, 172G;  Mary  and  Hannah,  twins,  Sept.  13, 1730;  Kutli,  Oct.  17,  1732; 
John,  May  22, 1734. 

WATTLES. 

WiLLiAsi,  Di.  Abigail  .    Cbil.,  William,  b.  Nov.  21, 1705;  Marj-, 

March  11,  1709.    He  died  Aug,  11,  17:'.7.    Slie  died  Nov.  21,  1744. 

William,  m.  Abigail  Denison,  May  29, 17H.'i.  Chil.,  Abigail,  b.  March 
20,  173G;  Ann,  March  20,  1738;  William,  Dec.  19,  1739;  Mary,  Oct.  14, 
1744;  Belcher,  Not.  3, 1743;  Sarab,  Feb.  2B,  1747 ;  Andrew,  Aug!  2,  1749; 
Deoisun,  July  12, 1754;  Daniel,  Nov.  5,1755. 

WEBSTER. 

John,  m.  Elisabeth  .    Chil.,  Thomas,  b.  Oct  12,  1C99  ;  Elisabeth, 

Feb.  26,  1701 ;  Thomas,  Feb,  8,  1704;  Jnsiah,  Jan.  2G,  170G. 

Geoboe,  m.  Sarah  ,  who  died  April  12,  1721.    Chil.,  Samuel,  b. 

Not,  ;),1693:  Jonatlmo,  Nov.  5, 1700;  Peletiah,  Nov.  17,  1702;  George, 
Aug.  5, 1704;  Noah,  Aug,  9,  1706;  Ebenesfir,  June  9, 1708;  Sarah,  May 
5, 1710;  Jerusha,  Jan.  20,  1712;  Benajah,  Dec.  25,  1713;  Mary,  April  1, 
1718 ;  Josiah,  May  20,  1720.    This  family  still  continue  hero, 

WEST. 

John,  m.  Deborah  ;  (d.  Nov,  17,  1741,)    Chil.,  Jenisha,  h.  Dec.  17, 

1708;  Ilaooali,  July  13,  1710;  Nathan,  Nov,  10,  1712;  John,  March  12, 
1715;  Priscilla,  July  17, 1717— d.  1730;  Dorothy,  Sept,  10, 1719— d.  1730; 
Solomon,  March  15,  1723;  Caleb,  July  3,  1726, 

Nathan,  m,  Jeruaha  Hinckley,  July  20,  1741.  Cliil,,  Jerusha,  h.  Oct. 
21, 1741;  Samuel,  Aug.  23,  1743;  Nathan,  May  26, 1746— d.  yoniig;  Molle, 
June  7, 1747  ;  Nathan,  June  8,  1749  ;  Lncy,  May  16,  1751 ;  Walter,  May 
12,  1753  ;  Charles,  Ajiril  22,  1755— d.  young  ;  Charles,  July  4, 1756. 

Ebenezer,  m.  Mrs.  Susanna  Wales,  Jan.  14,  1713.  Chil.,  Sarah,  b.  Jan, 
25,1714;  Joshua,  July  .30,1715;  Bathsheh.-!,  March  8,  1717;  Susanna, 
Jan.  17,  1719;  Ebeneser,  April  11,  1721 — died  young;  Jonathan  (d. 
youDg)  and  David,  twins,  Oct.  2, 1723.  "Hon.  Ebeoeaer  West,  Esq.,  d. 
Oct.  31,  1758— Susanna  bis  wife  d.  Oct.  14,  1723." 

Jou;f,  m,  Rebecka  Abel,  Nov,  8,1738.  Chil  ,  John,  b,  Aug.  8,  1739; 
Dan,  Dec.  31,  1741;  David,  Feb.  4,  1744;  Riifns,  May  16,1745— d.  young; 
Abel,  May  11,  1747;  Hanoali,  Sept.  2,  1749. 

Amos,  m.  Sarah  Cutler  of  Watertown,  July  21,  1738.  Chil.,  Bathsheha, 
b.  May  1, 1733— d.  young ;  Abigail,  July  9,  1741;  Bathsheba,  July  29, 
1743 — d,  young;  Sarah,  Aug.  28, 1745— d.  young;  Abia,  March  15,  1748 — 
d.  youDg;  Reuben,  June  6,  1750;  Simeon,  May  21,  1751 ;  Levi,  May  20, 
1754;  Jndah,  April  4,  1757. 

M'OODWARD. 

John,  Jr.,  m.  Experience  Baldwin,  Juno  2,1703.  Chil,,  Exporience, 
b.  Aug.  10,  1704  ;  Israel,  June  5,  1707  ;  John,  March  28,  1709— d.  Sept.  8, 
1741. 

He.vky,  bought  Capt.  John  Avery's  home-lot  in  1702;  m.  Hannah  Bur- 
rows, Not,  17,  1703,  Chil.,  Samuel,  b.  Sept.  10,1705;  Israel,  May  20, 
1708;  Hannah,  July  19,1710;  Abigail,  Sept.  21, 1712  ;  Sarah,  Oct.  25, 1715 ; 
Martha,  Nov.  14,  1717;  Henry,  Dec,  22,  1720;  Ann,  Dec.  13,  1721  ;  David, 
May  20,  1725;  John,  Dec,  2,  1727. 

IsSAEL  (sou  of  John  and  Experience),  ni.  Abigail  ,  March  31,  1731. 

Cbil  ,  Nathan,  May  13,1732;  Anna,  .Ian.  4.  1734;  Abel,  April  1,  1736; 
Abigail,  Aug.  22,  173i*—d.  young;  Israel,  March  31,  1740;  John,  March 
22,  1742;  Aaa,  Feb,  10,  1744;  Eunice,  June  5,  1746;  Elijah,  Jnne  10, 
1748. 

IsnAEL  (sen  of  Henry  and  Haonali),  m.  Mary  Sims,  Jan.  24,  1733. 
Chil.,  Israel,  b.  Aug.  1,  1738— d.  young;  Israel,  Oct,  6,  1739;  Sarah,  Aug. 
2,1741  ;  Mary,  July  7,  1743;  Bexaliel,  July  16.  1745;  Elon^er,  Fob.  26, 
1748;  Hannah  and  Martha,  twios,  July  9  or  10,  1750— Hannah  d.  inf. 
The  Woodward  faoiily  were  numeroiis. 

WOODWORTH. 

EaENESER,  ni.  Rebecka  Smalloy,  Dec,  27,  1717.  Cbil.,  Ebanesar,  Jr.,  b. 
Sept  26,  1718;  Zerviah,  Nov.  14,  1720;  Eliphalot,  Sept  24,  1722;  Joseph, 
Oct.  19,  17J4;  Aniasa,  April  4,  1727;  Rebocka,  July  25,  1729  ;  John,  Jan. 
24,  1735  ;  Phobo,  Aug,  9,  1737. 

EnENESER,  Jn.,  01.  Hopeslill  Tryon,  Sept  2,  1742.  Chil.,  Phebo,  b. 
July  31,  1743;  John,  Jan.  31,  1740;  Sylvanus,  Jan.  2,  1748;  Elijah,  Oct 
14, 1749. 

Bes,ia.iiin,  father  of  lohabod — d.  April  22, 1729. 

ICHAflOD,  m.  Sarah  .    Chil.,  Lehlieus,  b.  Jan.  8,  1723 ;  Silas,  March 

22,  1725  ;  Jehiel,  Sept  17,  1728  ;  Rouban,  Aug.  22,  1733. 


i  Datid,  m.  Hannah  Gay  (no  date).  Chil.,  David,  b.  Jan.  29,  1738; 
I  Obedience,  April  6,1740;  Prudence,  May26,1742;  Moaes,  March  7,  1748. 
i  S11.AS,  m.  Sarah  English,  Sept  22,  1746.  Chil.,  Silas,  b.  March  21, 
I  1747;  John,  Feb.  17,  1749;  Solomon,  April  16,  1751;  Josiah,  July  10^ 
i  1753  ;  Sarah,  July  23,  1755;  Esekiel,  Apnl  11,  1758. 

Joseph,  third  of  the  name,  m.  Rebecka  Wright,  May  13,  1747.  Chi., 
i  Samuel,  h.  April  11, 1743. 
j  WHEELOCK. 

I  Rev.  Ei.kasek,  m.  let,  Mra.  Sarah  Maltby,  April  29, 1735.  Chil.,  Theo- 
'■  dore,  b.  May  23, 1736;  Eleazer,  Jr.,  Aug.  14,  1737— d.  young;  Ruth,  Jan_ 
\  12,1740;  Rbodolphus,  Aug.  18,  1742;  ni.  2d,  Mrs.  Mary  Brinsmade.Nov. 
!  21,  1747.  Chil.,  Mary,  Aug.  28, 1748;  Abigail,  Dec.  21, 1751 ;  John,  Jan. 
;  28,  1754  ;  Eleaser,  Jr.,  again,  Aug.  17, 1756;  James,  March  5,  1759. 

WILLIAMS. 

Daniel,  m.  Lydia  Abel,  June  19, 1711.  Chil.,  Daniel,  b.  Aug.  14,1712; 
:  Isaiah,  March  1, 1715  ;  Samuel  (no  date). 

EDKKEsrri,  Di.  Mary  Vetch,  July  27, 1721.  Cbil.,  Jonathan,  b,  April 
;  28,  1722 ;  Elisabeth,  May  2,  1725  ;  Veach,  April  23,  1727  ;  Isaac,  Juoa  1, 
i  1729. 

'  Samxtel,  m,  Deborah  Throop,  Dec.  3,  1724.  Chil  ,  Deborah,  b.  Sept.  26, 
1725;  Priscilla,  Sept  1,  1727;  Joanoa,  April  26,1729;  Submit,  Oct  22^ 
1731;  Rebecka,  Feb.  20,  1733;  George,  Nov.  19,  1734;  Bathabeba,  May 
22,  1737;  JIary,  Sept  27,  1739;  Nathaniel,  April  30, 1742;  Theody,  Deo. 
11,  1744  ;  Samuel,  Dec.  11,1746— d.  Aug.  21,  17C8. 

Rev.  Solouon,  id.  Mrs.  Mary  Pottar  (no  date).  Chil.,  Solomon,  b.  Nov. 
5,  1723— d.  young;  Eliphalet,  Feb.  4,  1727;  Esekiel,  May  5,  1729-d. 

Feb.  12,  181b;  Willi,H,m,  April  8,  1731;  Mary,  ;  Thomas,  Nov.  12,. 

1735— d.  Feb.  10,  1839;  Christiana,   ;  Moses,   ;  Samuel,  ; 

Eunice,  . 

Rev.  Solomon,  d.  Feb.  7,  1776 ;  Mra.  Mary  Williams,  d.  ,  1788. 

WRIGHT. 

Abel,  m.  Rebecka  .    Chil.,  Ebeneser,  b.  Feb.  22,  1701;  Mary,  Not. 

j  22,  1702 ;  Ephraim,  Feb.  29,  1704  ;  Martha,  April  12,  1705 ;  Jemima,  Sept 
I  4,1707;  Ann,  June  4,1709;  Miriam,  Nov.  14,  1711 ;  Beujamio,  July  29, 
'  1712 — d.  youDg;  Benjamin,  March  3,  1714.  Mr.  Abel  Wright  d.  June  2, 
I  1745. 

I      Samuel,  ni.  Mary  Cass,  Nov.  22, 1710,   Chil.,  Aaron,  b.  March  29,1713;. 
I  John,  Sept  23,  1710  ;  Mary,  May  10, 1721.    Abe),  m.  Mary  Calkin,  Nov. 
1  7,  1717.    Ebeneser,  m.  Elisabeth  Newcomb,  April  20, 1721. 
i      Bknoni,  Di.  Elisabeth  Smith,  Jan.  7,  1742.    Chil.,  Samuel,  h.  Sept  27, 
\  1752;  Theodora,  July  9, 1755;  Dan,  April  7,  1757;  Benoni,  May  31, 1761. 

I     Military  Record.' — This  town  w.<is  prompt  and 
earnest  to  bear  its  part  iu  supporting  the  war  for  the 
Union.    The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  events  stirred  no  community  more 
deeply  and  thoroughly  than  this.    The  call  for  vol- 
unteers was  at  ouce  responded  to,  and  it  was  a  marked 
I  feature  of  those  who  enlisted  from  this  town  that 
they  were  the  substantial  and  intelligent  young  men 
of  the  town,  connected  with  some  of  the  best  families. 
Their  motives  were  shown  to  be  patriotic  and  high 
;  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  immediate  prospects  oi 
I  position  and  office,  as  had  those  who  enlisted  from 
;  larger  places  and  centres  of  influence.    Two  at  least 
:  early  received  lieutenant'scommissions,  andultimately 
;  four  from  the  society  of  Exeter  (perhaps  some  from 
j  other  societies)  received  a  captain's  commission,  and 
i  one  a  colonel's. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  William  A.  Bucking- 
:  ham,  so  distinguished  as  a  war  Governor,  was  a  native 
and  spent  his  early  life  here,  rind  the  town  was  hon- 
ored and  incited  by  his  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  Here, 
too,  lived  and  died  Jonathan  Trumbull, — "Brother 
I  Jonathan," — the  only  Governor  among  the  thirteen 
'  colonies  who  in  the  beginning  was  true  to  the  cause  of 

'  Contributed  by  Rev.  0.  D.  Hine. 
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the  colonies,  and  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  the  place  contains 
well-known  memorials  of  the  prominence  which  it 
held  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  past  and  present  and  the  associations 
of  the  place  had  educated  the  people  to  patriotism, 
and  now  incited  them  to  bear  their  part  in  the  great 
effort  to  preserve  the  integritj'-  of  the  nation.  The 
ladies  were  on  the  alert  to  do  what  they  could,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  supplies  in  large 
amount  were  sent  to  be  distributed  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  the  Christian  Commission.  The 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  spent  some  two  months 
among  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  the  Christian  Commission. 

The  town  responded  earnestly  to  the  calls  of  the 
government  for  troops  and  promptly  filled  its  several 
quotas,  sent  its  benevolent  contributions,  and  could 
hut  congratulate  itself  that  from  its  homes  came  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  performed  so  efficient 
service  in  the  nation's  peril,  and  was  a  wortliy  suc- 
cessor of  Connecticut's  first  war  Governor. 

The  following  are  names  of  soldiers  who  enlisted 
from  this  town  during  the  Rebellion  : 

Lewie  Beer«,  three  mooths. 

Joseph  K.  Corey,  three  moatbe  aod  three  years ;  lost  a  foot. 
HoBea  P.  Durfee,  three  month  and  three  years;  vetevao  and  corp. 
OrlenBe  Lombard,  three  toonths  and  three  yeare. 
Charles  L.  Pitcher,  three  o^ontbs  and  three  years ;  corp. 
William  0.  Tracey,  throe  nioathe  and  three  years;  corp. 

The  following  for  three  years: 

Joseph  Wbeaten. 

Joseph  S.  Forsyth. 

Obadiah  S.  Bouoderille;  vcterao. 

Henry  M.  LiTermore,  8tb  Kegt.,  Co.  D.,  corp. ;  died. 

Leander  Clark. 

Edwin  Blancbard. 

William  C.  Blanchard.  '  - 

Robert  W.  Burk,  veteran. 

Edwio  J.  Comstock,  8th  Kegt.,  Co.  »;  died. 

Fred.  Ellswonh,  8ih  Regt.,  Co.  D ;  died  of  wounde. 

William  Hootington,  8tb  Begt. ;  veteraa;  eergt.;  wouoded  twice. 

Jeremiah  Jordan. 

Michael  HegaD. 

Oliver  Lathrop,  died  of  wounds. 

Edgar  A.  Lockwood,  veteran ;  won nded  twice.  ' 
Aaron  H.  Ceball,  died. 

William  A.  Mason,  died.  i  , 

Diodttte  I.  Mitclie],  died. 
George  K.  Morgan,  died. 
John  U.  Wheaton. 

Fred.  E,  Shalk,  1st  lieut,  14th  Regt. ;  died  of  woonde. 
David  H.  Browo,  13th  Regt.;  veteran;  died. 

The  following  were  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment: 

Eliae  Mulllken. 

Henry  D.  Rose,  veteran. 

MeleoD  M.  Sammie. 

Charles  H.  Sparks. 

Addison  J.  Thompson,  veteran. 

George  Zimmerman,  veteran. 

Joeeph  U.  Meacb,  veteran. 

Jame»  C.  Jennioga,  veteran. 

J.  A.  H.  Bowers,  veteran. 

Andrew  Waslibiirn,  sergt. ;  capt.  ot  colored  company. 
Charles  Rollnaon,  sergt. ;  capL  of  colored  compaoy. 
Edwin  S.  Hiockley,  sergt.  and  lieut. 
Charles  H.  Carpenter,  sergt. 


i  Thomas  C.  Abel,  sergL 

I  George  R.  Bill,  corp.  and  capt.  of  colored  company. 

I  RflscoQie  Peckhani,  sergt. 

\  .\lonzo  S.  Mather,  let  lieut. 

i  Jiidson  A.  Gager,  musician. 

i  William  A.  Wetmore. 

i  John  \V.  Abel. 

I  Peleg  C.  CongdoQ. 

;  Charles  C.  C'happel,  eergt. 

:  Joseph  E.  Davol. 

;  Abislm  P.  Durfee,  corp.,  and  wounded. 
;  Alfred  E.  Gates,  wounded  aod  died, 
j  Charles  F.  Gcer. 
!  .isher  D.  Hulmee,  killed  in  battle. 
\  Edwin  M.  Kidder. 

Adgate  Loom  is,  capt.  of  colored  troops. 

NeUon  P.  Lord,  severely  wounded. 

Marcsna  Lombard. 

Henry  B.  Ornisby. 

Lucius  G.  Pember,  starved  at  -■Vndersonville. 
I  Myer  W.  EobiusoQ,  M.D.,  also  surgeon  of  6th  Regt. 
\  John  Shalk,  died. 
'  Fred.  L.  Spencer,  sergt. 
I  Albert  Sullard,  injured  at  Winchester. 
I  Charles  H.  Tilley. 
I  Joseph  A.  Tildeo,  slightly  wounded, 
i  Ebeoezer  Tilden. 
j  George  A.  Weaver, 
i  John  Williiiiiis. 

Alfred  J.  Comstock,  severely  wounded ;  Vet.  Res. 

H.  U.  McCracken,  killed  in  battlo. 

Hiram  D.  Rose,  killed  in  battle. 

The  following  were  in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment: 

Isaac  G.Avery,  Frank  Bennett,  Bradford  K.  Green,  Michael  Kelley,  Peter 
Gallagher,  William  H.  Day. 

The  following  were  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment, 
nine  months : 

Timothy  A.  Avery,  died. 
William  II.  Hyde,  died. 
Maurice  Lappe. 

Michael  0.  l  aughlin,  slightly  wounded. 

AmoeSpafard. 

Augustus  Tittel. 

George  W,  Willcox,  died. 

Siimncl  S.  Willcox,  slightly  wounded. 

Henry  J.  Wilson. 

The  following  were  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment, 
\  nine  months : 

Henry  L.  Gay,  2d  lieut. 
Cliarles  Lamb. 
William  F.  Gates. 

The  following  were  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment, 
three  years  (colored) : 

.\u8tla  W.  Seymour,  Edwin  Hewitt. 

The  following  were  recruits: 

Ludwig  Haworwof,  18tb  Regt.,  loft  leg. 
Ata  K.  Holmes,  18th  Regt.,  slightly  wouuded. 
Benjamin  Congdon,  18th  Regt 
John  Siilliven,  10th  Regt. 

Edwin  Waehbnrii,  18th  Regt.,  nlightly  wounded. 
Thomas  A.  Looniis,  18th  Regt. 
Aaron  Wolf,  18th  Regt. 
Orlando  Lombard,  luih  Regt. 
John  Niitley,  2l6t  Rfgt, 

Benjamin  B.  Browo,  18lh  Regt.,  two  wounds. 

 Pollard. 

 Clark. 

Some  of  the  battles  engaged  in  by  Lebanon  sol- 
diers were  those  of  Antietam,  Eerryville,  Bristol  Sta- 
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tion,  Bull  Run,  Camp  Bislaiid,  Cedar  Creek,  Cedar 
Mountain,  Culpeper,  Drury's  Bluff,  Fort  Fisher, 
Fredericksburg,  Georgia  Landing,  Hall  Town,  Hat- 
cher's Run,  Lynchburg,  Morris  Island,  Kevvbern, 
Piedmont,  Fort  Hudson,  Petersburg,  Roanoke  Island, 
Sharpsburg,  Snicker's  Ford,  South  Mountain,  Spott- 
sylvania,  Sugar-Loaf  iMountain,  Summit  Point,  Wil- 
derness, Winchester. 

In  June  and  July,  1864,  the  Eighteenth  Regiment 
inarched  eleven  hundred  miles. 

Lebanon  sent  of  her  sons  106;  6  enlisted  for  three 
months;  later  12  for  nine  months;  all  the  rest— 88 
—for  three  years.  Of  the  6  three-months  5  re-enlisted 
for  three  years,  and  1  became  a  veteran.  Whole  num- 
ber of  those  who  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  12. 

In  addition  the  town  sent  as  substitutes  a  number 
sufficient  to  more  thau  fill  its  quota  by  15,  the  whole 
number  being  about  200. 

Of  the  106,  20  died,  3  were  iustantly  killed  in 
battle,  4  died  of  wounds  before  they  were  removed 
from  the  battle-field,  2  died  in  hospitals  from  the 
effects  of  their  wounds,  12  died  of  disease,  and  1  died 
after  his  return  home.    Whole  number,  20. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

LEBANON— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Thomas  Whitmore  was  born  in  England  in  1615, 
and  came  to  America  in  1635  ;  tradition  says  that  be 
embarked  from  Bristol.  The  first  meution  that  we 
find  of  bis  name  in  the  colonial  records  is  in  the 
Wethersfield  town  records  iu  1639-40,  as  owner  of 
certain  lands,  where  it  appears  he  first  settled  on 
coming  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

He  subsequently  removed  to  Hartford,  at  what  time 
we  have  no  data  for  determining. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Middletow^n  ;  the 
exact  date  cannot  be  determined,  as  a  few  of  the  first 
leaves  of  the  town  record  are  missing. 

May  20, 1652,  he  was  made  a  freeman.  The  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  be  a  freeman  were,  namely  :  he 
had  to  be  orthodox,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  worth 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity. 

That  we  may  more  fully  fix  in  our  minds  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  we  note  the  following  personages  of 
his  time :  first,  he  was  a  subject  of  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II.,  and  Shakespeare  was  living,  and  died 
when  he  was  a  year  old.  He  died  Dec.  11, 1681,  aged 
sixty -six  years.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  had 
some  seventeen  children.  Izrahiah  was  his  fourth 
son  and  eighth  child  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Hall. 

Izrahiah,  or  Izariah,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
March  9,  1656,  married  Rachel  Stow,  and  had  eight 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Rev.  Izrahiah,  born 


June  28,  1693,  and  married  Sarah  Booth  and  had  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Prosper,  born  March 
14, 1722.  The  remains  of  Rev.  Izrahiah  Whitmore  are 
interred  in  the  old  East  burying-ground  at  Middle- 
town.  He  was  settled  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Stratford,  Conn.,  soon  after  his  majority. 

Prosper  Whitmore  early  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
married  Keturah  Chesbrough  and  had  seven  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  Nathan,  born  Aug.  25,  1757. 
Prosper  Whitmore  was  a  sheriff  of  New  London 
County  for  many  years.  He  died  Oct.  15,  1787,  and 
his  wife  died  Feb.  13,  1789,  aged  fifty-three.  Both 
were  buried  in  the  old  burial-ground  at  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Nathan  Whitmore  married  Elizabeth  Bushnell  and 
had  three  children,  the  second  of  whom  was  Augustus, 
born  Nov.  6,  1786. 

Nathan  Whitmore  {or  Wetmore,  as  the  name  was 
spelled  by  some  of  the  family)  was  a  man  of  respec- 
tability and  influence,  holding  the  ofiice  of  deputy 
sheriff  of  New  London  County,  at  that  time  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  importance,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death,  Nov.  5,  1791. 

Augustus  Wetmore  was  twice  married,— first,  to 
Emily  T.  Hinckley,  Feb.  26,  1816;  second,  to  Sarah 
Hinckley,  Nov.  27,  1825.  His  children  by  his  first 
wife  are  William  A.,  Charles  H.,  Edwin  D.,  and  Ed- 
win D.  (the  second);  by  his  second  wife,  Emily  C, 
Catharine,  the  wife  of  William  R.  Gay,  of  Lebanon, 
Sarah  J.,  and  William  A.  (2). 

A  correspondent  thus  speaks  of  Augustus  Wetr 
more:  "He  removed  with  his  father  to  Lebanon  in 
j  1791,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  save  a  fewyeara 
j  spent  at  Millington  during  his  youth.  By  reason  of  age 
i  and  its  incident  infirmities,  though  comparatively  few 
\  have  falleu  upon  him,  he  no  longer  confines  him- 
i  self  to  business.    His  threescore  years  and  ten,  with 
I  their  abundant  cares  and  toils,  are  more  than  pased, 
\  and  it  surely  is  befitting  that  the  remainder  be  spent 
I  at  ease  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
:     "  He  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.    In  public  life  he  has  been 
little  seen,  all  his  tastes  leading  another  way,  but  in 
private  he  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  strict  honesty,  warm  friendship,  unwavering 
fidelity,  the  purest  life,  and  sincerest  piety.  His  tastes 
are  simple  and  manners  unaffected,  and  without  osten- 
tation. 

"Though  his  efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with 
afiluence,  at  the  call  of  the  poor  and  needy  his  benev- 
olence finds  no  excuse  in  that  for  withholding  liom 
\  his  means.   In  person  Mr.  Wetmore  is  about  five  feet 
I  six  inches  in  height,  his  frame  well  knit  and  muscu- 
!  lar,  inclining  of  late  3'ears  somewhat  to  corpulence." 
I     "William  R.  Gay,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  is  a  son  of 
Asahel  Gay  and  Mary  Reed  (see  Reed  genealogy), 
and  grandson  of  Asahel  R«ed,  Sr.,  and  Temperance 
Reed,  and  was  born  in  Floyd,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1827. 
His  mother  dying  when  he  was  only  five  months  old, 
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and  his  father  when  he  was  but  seventeen  mouths  ! 
of  age,  he  was  left  to  the  tender  care  and  sympathy 
of  his  paternal  grandparents  and  his  aunt  Temper- 
ance, who  was  always  a  mother  to  him,  and  though 
DOW  they  too  are  dead,  yet  their  names  will  ever  he 
cherished  with  the  most  tender  regard,  and  their  kind  ■ 
words  and  deeds  will  ever  live  fresh  in  his  memory.  ! 

Asahel  Gay  .  Sr.,  was  a  farmer  and  distiller  by  oc-  | 
cupation,  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  at  an  early  day, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death,  March  ' 
24,  1843,  aged  eighty-seven  years  nine  months  and 
ten  days.    Temperance,  his  wife,  died  Sept.  27,  1843, 
aged  eighty-seven  years  and  ten  months.    Temper-  i 
ance  Gay,  daughter  of  Asahel  and  Temperance  Gay,  : 
died  Feb.  17,  1864,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Asahel  Gay,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  married  i 
Mary  Reed,  and  had  two  sons,  Francis  Lafayette,  who  \ 
died  at  three  years  and  nine  months,  and  William  K.  I 
Mr.  Gay  was  a  merchant.  He  died  Nov.  30, 1828,  aged  | 
thirty-eight  years  and  two  months,  and  his  wife  died  I 
Nov.  24,  1827,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  and  both  are 
buried  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Gay  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  one  term  at  an  academy  at  Westfield,  Mass. 
At  the  age  of  two,  in  1829,  he  settled  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  and  has  continued  to  reside  on  the  same  farm 
purchased  by  his  grandfather.    He  married.  May  24, 
1853,  Catherine  (born  April  14,  1831),  daughter  of  ; 
Augustus  and  Sarah  (Hinckley)  Wetmore  (see  his- 
tory of  the  Whitmore,  or  Wetmore  family),  and  to 
them  have  been  born  Emma  F.,  Mary  R.,  and  Sarah 
Jane,  who  died  at  two  years.    Mr.  Gay  built  his  j 
present  farm-house  in  1858  and  '59,  and  all  his  other  j 
improvements  were  made  by  him.  j 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  never  aspired  | 
to  official  honors,  preferring  the  quiet  of  domestic 
lite.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  are  members  of  the  Con-  ; 
gregational  Church  at  Lebanon.  He  is  a  man  of 
medium  height  and  light  complexion.  He  is  very 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  and  of  industrious 
and  frugal  habits.  As  a  man  he  is  esteemed  by  his 
neighbors,  and  loved  and  respected  at  home. 

His  mother  descended  from  Joseph  Read,  or  Reed, 
who  married  Sarah  Rice,  Nov.  26,1723.  Children, —  ' 
James,  born  1724;  Berthia,  born  1725;  John,  born 
1728.  Mrs.  Reed  died  Jan.  1,  1729.  Joseph  Reed 
married  his  cousin  Sarah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Reed.  I 

Maj.  John  Reed  (bom  1728)  married  Hannah  God-  i 
dard.    Children, — John,  William  (afterwards  United  j 
States  navy  surgeon),  and  Thomas.   John  Reed  mar-  j 
ried  Marcia  Goodwin,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  daughter  | 
of  Gen.  Goodwin.  Children, — John,  Betsey,  Hannah, 
George,  Charles,  William,  Joseph,  Isaac,  Mary,  Fran- 
cis, and  Nancy ;  also  five  others  who  died  young. 
Nancy  Reed  married  Nathan  Viles,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Charles  Sweet,  of  Lebanon,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  we  trace  back  through  five  successive  genera-  j 
tions  to  James  Sweet,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Sweet,  ' 


of  W'ales.  He  came  to  America  in  1630,  and  settled 
in  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  where  members  of  the  family 
still  live.  As  far  back  as  their  history  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  tradition  leading  us  still  farther,  we  find 
that  they  have  always  been  accredited  with  a  capacity 
or  ability  in  an  eminent  degree  for  bone-setting, 
though  uneducated  in  any  department  of  surgery,  and 
as  we  follow  along  down  the  genealogical  line  we  find 
members  of  the  family  that  have  become  especially 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  this  natural  ability.  Dr. 
John  Sweet,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Charles  Sweet,  gained 
a  wide-spread  notoriety  during  the  Revolution  by  his 
.successful  practice  among  the  officers  and  men  of  both 
the  French  and  American  army,  though  not  himself 
in  the  government  service.  His  son  Benoni,  father 
of  Charles  Sweet,  had  for  a  few  years  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  in  this  matter,  but  removing  to 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1793,  he  determined  not  to  prac- 
tice bone-setting  more,  but  give  his  whole  attention 
to  farming.  This  resolution,  however,  he  was  unable 
to  carry  out,  for  a  dislocated  shoulder  in  his  own 
neighborhood  which  baffled  the  surgeons  forced  him 
again  into  the  practice  of  this  his  legitimate  and  nat- 
ural calling,  which  he  never  afterwards  abandoned 
during  active  life,  and  after  a  long  series  of  years  of 
usefulness  he  died,  Aug.  26,  1840,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years. 

Before  leaving  Kingston  he  married  Sarah  Cham- 
plin,  and  had  one  child.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
born  in  Lebanon, — Susannah,  Thomas,  Benoni^  Ste- 
phen, Sally,  Mary,  Lydia,  Hannah,  Lucy,  and  Charles, 
the  last  three  only  still  living.  Thomas  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  Benoni,  Jr.,  practiced  bone-setting 
at  Guilford,  Stephen  at  Franklin,  Sally  for  a  time  at 
Willimantic,  and  Charles  for  many  years  at  the  old 
homestead,  and  for  near  thirty  years  at  Lebanon 
Centre,  where  he  now  resides.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  bone-setting  as  young  as  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he  has  maintained  an 
office  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
each  of  which  he  visits  one  day  in  each  month,  suc- 
cessfully treating  all  sorts  of  bone  dislocations,  frac- 
tures, and  diseases. 

The  greater  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  this  call- 
ing, in  which  he  manifests  an  intuitive  perception 
trulj'  surprising. 

In  the  intervals  he  prosecutes  a  limited  amount  of 
farming,  which  he  does  more  for  a  pastime  than  for 
pecuniary  profit. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  married  to  Eliza  W.  Throop, 
of  his  native  town,  and  their  children,  with  one  ex- 
ception,are  still  living, — Sophia, born  March  18, 1835; 
Sarah  E.,  born  April  7, 1837;  Maria  F.,  born  Nov.  28, 
1838  ;  Marietta,  born  Oct.  24, 1840 ;  Charles,  Jr.,  born 
Jan.  1,  1845;  J.  Henry  T.,  born  Nov.  4,  1848;  Ma- 
rietta, died  Sept.  8,  1873.  Their  mother  died  Feb.  14, 
1860,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years.  Charles,  Jr., 
is  located  near  home,  and  practices  with  his  father. 
Henry  T.  has  been  in  practice  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
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for  several  years,  where  be  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation.  Dr.  Sweet  married  for  his  second  wife 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  Mystic,  Codh.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  three  children,- — Bessie,  born  Nov. 
28,  186f);  F.  Bcnoni,  born  Oct.  7,  1870;  George  H., 
born  June  3,  1875.  Bessie  died  Jan.  10,  1870,  and 
their  mother  departed  this  life  after  having  been  mar- 
ried about  nineteen  years. 

His  third  and  present  wife  was  Laura  A.  Anderson, 
of  Clinton,  Conn.,  whose  years  run  parallel  with  his 
own.  The  doctor  has  ever  been  of  the  strictest  tem- 
perance habits,  and  his  life  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
both  by  profession  and  practice,  in  which  he  has  ever 
had  the  fullest  co-operation  of  each  of  his  three 
respective  wives. 

Judge  Edwin  Munford  Dolbeare  was  born  in 
Montville,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 1806.  He  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Dolbeare,  who  came  from  Wales  and  set- 
tled in  Boston  in  1720,  where  he  (John)  was  a  silver- 
smith by  trade.  He  died  there,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Old  Park  Street  burying-ground,  tomb  No.  50. 

John  Dolbeare  had  a  large  family  of  cliildren,  one 
of  whom  was  George,  avIio  settled  in  Montville,  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.,  and  became  the  father  of  six 
children,  viz.:  Mary,  Abigail,  John,  Samuel,  Han- 
nah (who  stood  in  the  door  of  her  house  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  defended  her  home  so  heroically 
from  the  att.ack  of  the  British  forces,  Sept.  6,  7,  17S1, 
that  her  home  was  not  burned  ;  she  tried  hard  to 
shoot  the  old  traitor  Arnold),  and  George  B. 

George  Dolbeare  owned  a  large  tract  of  land,  called 
Pogwunk,  in  Montville,  Conn.  He  died  far  advanced 
in  life.  The  family  for  generations  has  been  promi- 
nent in  town  affairs  and  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Samuel  Dolbeare,  son  of  George,  was  born  March 
12,  1748,  in  Montville.  He  married  Hannah  Mun- 
ford, a  native  of  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  Nov.  29,  1770, 
and  had  the  following  children,  viz. :  Munford, 
Naby,  or  Abby,  and  Samuel  (2).  He  was  a  farmer. 
He  died  about  1832. 

Munford  Dolbeare,  son  of  Samuel  (1),  was  born  in 
Montville,  Conn,  (now  Salem),  Oct.  27,  1771.  He 
was  a  farmer,  married  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Col.  Jere- 
miah Mason,  January,  1800,  and  had  the  following 
children:  Sophia  E.  (deceased),  Edwin  M.,  William 
A.  (deceased),  Jeremiah  F.  and  Samuel  P.,  twins  (de- 
ceased), and  Rhoda  M. 

He  was  a  Whig  in  politics.  He  was  a  magistrate 
several  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1821.  In  1830  he  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1835. 
His  wife  died  Jan.  81,  1840,  and  both  were  buried  in 
the  Second  Cemetery,  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Edwin  M.  Dolbeare,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  a  common-school  education.  He  re- 
mained at  home  working  on  his  father's  farm  till  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  mercantile  business.    In  1827  he 


,  went  to  New  York  and  entered  a  dry -goods  store  as 
'  clerk,  and  remained  two  years,  then  began  business 
;  for  himself,  which  he  continued  some  nine  years. 

For  the  following  two  years  we  find  him  in  Mis- 
;  souri,  Illinois,  and  other  parts  of  the  great  West.  In 
i  1838  he  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on  the  farm  pnr- 
j  chased  by  his  father  in  1830.    Here  he  has  continued 
to  reside  to  the  present  time  (1881).    He  has  always 
,  been  a  Whig  and  Republican  in  politics,  and  as  such 
has  been  one  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  town, 
I  He  has  held  all  the  important  offices  of  the  town, 
such  as  justice  of  the  peace,  selectman,  member  of  the 
I  Legislature  in  1860,  and  of  the  Senate  in  1863,  that 
being  one  of  the  most  important  sessions  ever  held  in 
I  the  State.    In  1862  he  was  chosen  judge  of  probate, 
I  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
!  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  till  1876,  when  his 
I  age  (seventy)  exempted  him  from  further  dutj'.  For 
j  nineteen  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  South  Cougrega- 
i  tional  Society.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  Lebanon's 
stanch  men,  a  man  of  energy  and  great  force  of  char- 
acter, prudent  and  wise  in  all  his  counsels. 

Jeremiah  Mason  (the  first  Jeremiah  Mason  of 
Lebanon)  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Mason  (who  was 
the  grandson  of  Maj.  John  Mason)  and  Dorothy 
Hobart,  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Hobart  and  Elizabeth  'Whiting,  and  grand- 
daugliter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  and  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  St.  John. 

Through  his  ancestress,  Elizabeth  SL  John,  Jere- 
miah Mason  was  descended  from  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
\  Baron  of  Beauchamp,  who  upon  the  coming  of  his 
I  third  cousin.  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  throne  was 
I  created  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletshoe.  Through  his 
I  ancestress,  Margaret  Beauchamp  (grandmother  of 
I  King  Henry  VII.),  whose  first  husband  was  Sir 
!  Oliver  St.  John,  of  Penmark,  Jeremiah  Mason  was 
I  descended  from  Gundred,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
i  the  Conqueror,  who  married  William  de  Warren,  first 
I  Earl  of  Surrey.  Through  his  ancestress,  Margery  Le 
I  Dispenser,  and  her  ancestress,  Joan  Plantagenet 
i  ifourth  daughter  of  Edward  V.),  who  married  Gil- 
;  hert  Le  Clair,  third  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  her  an- 
;  cestress,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  niece  of  Edgar  Ath- 
i  eliug,  and  wife  of  King  Henry  I.,  he  was  descended 
I  from  Alfred  the  Great ;  and  through  his  ancestress, 
i  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter 
I  of  Baldwin,  seventh  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Adela, 
I  daughter  of  Robert  I.,  of  France,  he  was  descended 
I  from  Charlemagne  and  Hildegarde  of  Swabia,  his 
;  wife. 

j  The  Waterman  Family.— Thomas  Waterman  was 
i  nephew  of  the  wife  of  John  Bradford.  Robert  Water- 
I  man  and  Elizabeth  Bourn,  of  Marshfield,  were  mar- 
;  ried  Dec.  9,  1638.  Thomas,  their  second  son,  was 
\  boru  in  1644,  at  Marshfield,  and  probably  came  to 
I  Norwich  with  his  iincle  Bradford.  In  November, 
I  1668,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  with  Miriam,  only 
'  daughter  of  Thomas  Tracy. 
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The  Waterman  house-lot  was  Dext  to  that  of  Maj. 
Mason,  and  the  dwelling-house  was  built  at  a  slight 
turn  of  the  town  street,  opposite  the  residence  of  the 
late  Dr.  Turner.  It  projected  awkwardly  into  the 
highway  which  now  passes  over  a  part  of  the  site. 
The  old  well  that  stood  by  the  house  is  under  the 
street. 

A  granite  stone  records  in  rude  capitals  the  decease 
of  this  proprietor. 

The  inventory  of  Thomas  Waterman  amounted  to 
£855  11a.  id.  He  had  ten  oxen,  ten  cows,  and  abun- 
dant household  goods,  showing  a  condition  of  thrift, 
comfort,  and  independence.  He  left  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Elizabeth,  the  oldest  daughter,  mar- 
ried John  Fitch,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  reverend  min- 
ister of  the  town,  and  settled  in  Windham. 

Martha,  the  second  daughter,  went  to  Lyme,  as  the 
second  wife  of  "  Lyme's  captain,  Reinold  Marvin." 
Miriam  died  unmarried,  Sept.  22,  1760,  aged  eighty- 
two.    Lydia  married  Eleazer  Burnham,  a  new  in- 
habitant of  the  Nine-mile  square,  who  came  from 
Ipswich  after  1700.     Ann,  the  youngest  daughter, 
became  the  partner  of  Josiah  De  Wolfe,  of  Lyme. 
The  sons  of  the  proprietor  were  Thomas,  John,  and 
Joseph.    Thomas,  the  first-born  of  Norwich  Water- 
mans,  not  waiting  to  be  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
married,  June  29, 1691,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  I 
AUyn.  Their  union  was  prolonged  to  a  term  of  sixty-  | 
four  years,  and  the  memorial  stones  at  their  graves  ! 
show  that  they  had  both  attained  their  eighty-sixth  : 
year,  and  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  ; 
the  year  1755.    They  had  seven  sons  and  two  daugh-  i 
ters. 

Lieut.  Elisha  Waterman,  their  fifth  son,  died  in  j 
Havana,  a  victim  of  the  fatal  expedition  undertaken  i 
against  the  Spanish  in  1762.    He  left  a  large  family.  ' 

Asa  Waterman,  the  sixth  son,  was  the  father  of  ] 
Arunah  Waterman,  who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1749,  ; 
and  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  various  scenes  ■ 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as-  ; 
sistant  commissary,  emigrated  with  his  family,  about 
the  year  1800,  to  Johnson,  Vt.,  assisting  greatly  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  town.   At  Johnson, 
Capt.  Waterman  lived  to  old  age,  adhering  to  ancient 
principles,  simple  manners,  and  old  customs,  grand-  l 
father  to  the  whole  village,  and  wearing  to  the  last  j 
the  long  waistcoat,  small-clothes,  and  shoe-buckles  of  i 
a  former  generation.    He  died  in  1838. 

Nehemiah  Waterman,  seventh  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  (Allyn),  was  the  first  of  the  Bozrah  line  of 
Watermans.  He  died  Oct.  27,  1796,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  son  Nehemiah  was  an  | 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bozrah  for  ten  sessions,  from  1787  to  | 
1797.   He  died  in  1802,  aged  sixty-six. 

Rev.  Elijah  Waterman,  distinguished  as  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  the  classics,  and  an  able  and  fearless 
preacher,  was  the  son  of  the  second  Nehemiah  Wa- 
terman, and  born  in  Bozrah,  Nov.  28,  1769.  He 


graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1791,  and  was  ten  years 
;  pastor  of  the  church  at  Windham.  He  was  afterwards 
:  engaged  in  the  ministry  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  died 
I  Oct.  11,  1825,  aged  fifty-six.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
information  and  an  able  writer.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
;  read  "Paradise  Lost"  several  times  through  before 
he  was  nine  years  of  age.  He  publislied  sermons  and 
I  treatises;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  often  composed 
!  small  poems  on  fugitive  occasions.' 

John  Waterman,  the  second  son  of  the  proprietor 
I  Thomas,  born  in  March,  1672,  married,  in  1701,  Eliza- 
i  beth,  daughter  of  the  second  Samuel  Lothrop.  They 
;  had  a  family  of  six  or  seven  sons  and  two  daughters, 
j  the  youngest  of  whom,  Hannah,  was  the  mother  of 
.  Benedict  Arnold.   A  branch  of  the  Waterman  family 
I  settled  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.    Col.  Thomas  Waterman, 
born  July  11, 1766,  is  said  to  have  been  the-first  white 
child  born  in  that  town.    His  parents,  Silas  and  Si- 
lence Waterman,  were  from  Norwich. 

Joseph  Waterman,  third  son  of  Thomas  Waterman, 
the  original  proprietor,  married  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
and  had  seven  children,  viz. :  Timothy,  Judith,  Ezra, 
Elizabeth,  Mehitable,  Annie,  and  Joseph. 

Andrew  Waterman  was  probably  a  son  of  Lieut. 
Elisha  Waterman,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1762.  Andrew  Waterman  married  P^lizabeth  Fitch, 
Sept.  11,  1759.  Their  children  were  as  follows : 
Elizabeth,  Ezra  F.,  Lebbeus  Andrew  (2d),  Betsey, 
Sarah,  and  Elisha.  Andrew  (1st}  settled  in  Lebanon 
at  an  early  day,  about  the  time  he  was  rjiarried.  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  known  as  Capt. 
Andrew  Waterman.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1822,  aged 
eighty-four  years,  and  his  wife  died  March  25,  1821, 
aged  eighty-four  years. 

Elisha  Waterman,  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Andrew 
Waterman  and  Elizabeth  Fitch,  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1777.  He  received  such  advantages 
for  an  education  as  the  common  schools  of  his  day 
afforded,  supplemented  with  a  few  terms  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  taught  by  Natliau  Tisdale. 
He  early  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  teacli,  and  at 
an  early  age  began  teaching  school,  and  taught  sev- 
eral terms.  Sept.  20,  1812,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Fitch  Mason,  daughter  of  James  Fitch  Mason.  (See 
history  of  Mason  family,  Lebanon,  Conn.)  She  was 
born  Oct.  10,  1790.  Their  children  are  Andrew  (de- 
ceased), Elizabeth  F.,  James  F.  M.,  Elisha  (deceased), 
an  infant,  Nancy  M.  (Mrs.  James  M.  Peckham),  and 
Andrew,  who  is  in  business  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Peckham, 
all  of  whom  were  born  on  the  Waterman  homestead, 
in  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Mr.  Waterman  was  a  large  farmer  of  mpre  than 
three  hundred  acres ;  in  politics  a  Whig  and  Repub- 
lican. He  held  all  the  town  oflBces  to  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  his  coustituents.  lie  several  times 
represented  his  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
district  once  in  the  Senate.    For  many  years  he  was 
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judge  of  probate.  He  was  a  regular  attendaut  upon 
the  services  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was 
ever  ready  with  an  open  purse  to  do  more  than  his 
share.  He  was  thoroughly  posted  in  business  matters, 
and  well  read  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
man  of  positive  character  and  very  energetic.  "What- 
ever he  did  he  did  with  his  might.  He  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  right  well  did  he  do  his 
work.  He  died  March  30, 1857.  His  wife  died  May 
4,  1862,  and  both  were  buried  on  Goshen  Hill,  Leba- 
non, Conn.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  F.,  m.arried 
Nathaniel  C.  Saxton  (deceased).  He  was  a  farmer  in 
Lebanon,  and  a  man  respected. 

James  M.  Peckham. — William  S.  Peckham  was 
a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  but  moved  to  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  where  he  resided  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom,  Simeon,  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  April  9,  1794.  He  (Simeon) 
came  to  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Lebanon  in  1820, 
and  resided  on  a  farm  one  mile  north  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Lebanon  Centre  a  short  period.  After 
having  changed  his  location  two  or  three  times,  he 
finally  settled  at  Lebanon  Centre  in  1837,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death,  Aug.  17, 1859.  He  was 
a  large  and  progressive  farmer  for  those  days.  He 
was  twice  married, — first,  to  Lucy  T.  Avery,  daughter 
of  Thompson  Wells.  They  had  nine  children,  viz. : 
James  M.,  George  \V.,  Lucy  Ann  (deceased),  an  in- 
fant (deceased),  Sarah  (deceased),  Abby  (deceased), 
Joseph  and  Mary  (twins,  the  former  of  whom  died 
young),  and  William  S.,  now  a  real  estate  broker  and 
wholesale  grocer  in  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  of  iirm  of  Ro- 
midy,  Peckham  &Co.  All  of  the  children  save  James 
M.  were  born  in  Lebanon.  Mrs.  Peckham  died  April 
2C,  1840,  and  Mr.  Peckham  married  for  his  second  wife 
Rebecca  A.  Battey,  daughter  of  Dr.  Owen  Battey,  of 
Scituate,  R.  I.  They  had  three  childreu, — Owen  D. 
(deceased),  Sarah  M.  (deceased),  who  married  Dr. 
W.  P.  Barber,  of  Lebanon,  and  Simeon  A.,  who  re- 
sides on  the  homestead. 

In  politics  Mr.  Peckham  was  a  Democrat.  He  wa-s 
postmaster  at  the  Centre  many  years,  was  selectman, 
assessor,  etc.  He  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  located  at  New  London,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices received  a  land  bounty,  aud  his  widow  a  pen- 
sion after  his  death.  Both  his  wife  and  himself  were 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which  he 
was  deacon  many  years.  He  was  noted  for  his  hos- 
pitality, and  his  house  was  always  a  welcome  place 
to  the  stranger  and  the  ministry.  P'rudent,  kind,  and 
affectionate,  he  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  associates  and  acquaintances.  His  second  wife 
died  September,  1880. 

James  M.  Peckham  was  born  in  Columbia,  Conn., 
Feb.  3,  1820,  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  working 
summers  and  attending  school  winters,  until  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  when  he  went  to  Kingston,  R.  I.,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  T.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  merchants 


of  that  place.  With  this  house  he  remained  ten  yeare, 
until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  Lebanon  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  merchant.  April  10,  1848,  he 
married  Nancy  W.,  daughter  of  Elisha  Waterman 
and  Elizabeth  Mason  (see  history  of  J.  Mason).  They 
had  two  children,  Elizabeth  W.  and  Mary  E.  (de- 
ceased). He  continued  merchandising  in  Lebanon  till 
September,  1848,  when  he  purchased  a  half-interest 
with  Elisha  Waterman,  Jr.,  at  Bozrahville.  October 
IGthof  this  same  year  his  store  at  Lebanon  was  burned, 
and  since  that  time  his  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  establishment  at  Bozrahville.  In  1855,  Mr.  Water- 
man died,  and  Mr.  Peckham  took  a  younger  brother, 
Andrew  Waterman,  in  as  partner,  and  the  business 
was  contiuued  under  the  firm-name  of  Peckham  & 
Waterman. 

Mr.  Peckham  also  has  an  interest  in  various  manu- 
facturing companies,  has  been  director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Norwich,  and  has  held  various  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  honor,  such  as  selectman,  town 
agent,  member  of  board  of  relief,  justice  of  the  peace; 
was  in  the  Legislature  in  185G,  and  Senate  in  1858,  and 
has  been  postmaster  about  twenty-five  years.  In 
politics  he  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  is  now  a 
Republican.  In  religion  both  himself  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Goshen, 
and  Mr.  Peckham  is  one  of  its  chief  supporters. 

His  partner,  Mr.  Andrew  Waterman,  married  Julia 
Emma  Stark,  daughter  of  H.  N.  Stark,  Feb.  5, 1873. 
They  have  three  children, — Elisha,  Clarence  M.,  and 
Frank  E.  Mr.  Waterman  is  a  farmer  as  well  as 
merchant,  and,  like  Mr.  Peckham,  is  Republican  in 
politics. 

Joseph  Holmes,  only  son  of  Ozias  and  Betsey 
(TuUy)  Holmes,  was  born  Dee.  17,  1817,  at  East 
Iladdam,  Conn.  He  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, supplemented  with  several  terms  at  a  select 
school  taught  by  Rev.  George  CarringtiDn,  and  an 
academy  at  Mount  Parnassus,  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
under  the  control  of  N.  Q,.  Foster,  Esq.  At  twenty 
commenced  teaching,  and  taught  a  few  terms.  His 
father  was  a  practical  farmer,  hence  Joseph  was  reared 
to  habits  of  industry  aud  economy,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  success.  December,  1848, 
he  went  to  Colchester,  and  began  to  work  for  the 
Hayward  Rubber  Company,  and  after  two  years  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  grinding  department,  till  March, 
1851,  when  he  settled  in  Lebanon,  near  Bozrahville, 
on  the  well-known  Mason  farm,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Hayward  Rubber 
Company  at  that  place.  He  has  an  interest  iu  the 
business,  and  their  particular  branch  of  the  trade  is 
to  compound  the  crude  material  for  the  more  exten- 
sive works  at  Colchester,  where  it  is  made  into  goods. 
They  employ  about  forty  men  the  year  round. 

In  1855  he  became  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods  at  Rockville,  Conn.,  aud  subsequently 
a  director  in  the  Rockville  Manufacturing  Company 
at  that  place. 
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Since  1871  he  has  made  valuable  iDvestments  in 
real  estate,  and  resides  on  the  original  Mason  farm,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  on  which 
he  has  made  extensive  improvements.    He  has  been 
three  times  married, — first,  Maria  K.  Selden,  May  21,  ; 
1844.    She  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  I 
April  21,  1824,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  ; 
Mary  Ann  (Kirtland)  Selden.    She  died  in  Lebanon,  j 
Conn.,  Dec.  30,  1859.    Their  children  are  Mary  S.,  | 
wife  of  Charles  DeKay  Townsend,  of  Boston  ;  Eliza-  | 
beth  K.,  married  Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston,  of  New  ; 
York;  Harriet  T.,  married  Charlemagne  Holmes,  i 
of  East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  Adelaide  M.,  married  New- 
ton Rozelle,  of  East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  and  Joseph  S., 
married  Hattie  R.  Wade,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  19,  1860,  be  married  Sarah  Eliza,  daughter  of  ; 
Griswold  E.  and  Eliza  J.  (Saxton)  Morgan.  (See  | 
Morgan  genealogy.)  She  was  born  April  26,  1838.  | 
They  have  one  son,  Howard  M.  ! 

Mr.  Holmes  married  for  his  third  wife  Fanny  M.  ! 
Morgan,  sister  to  his  second  wife.  Their  children  are  i 
Dudley  T.,  Grace  H.,  Alice  E.,  Royal  G.,  Bessie  E.,  and  | 
Frederick  M.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  Republican,  formerly  a  ; 
Whig.  In  1859  he  represented  his  town  in  the  Legis-  ! 
lature.  He  has  always  paid  close  attention  to  his  busi-  \ 
ness,  and  has  been  successful.  He  is  industrious,  fru- 
gal, shrewd,  and  honest.  He  is  of  a  social  disposition,  | 
and  carries  a  frank,  open  countenance.  He  is  a  lib-  ! 
eral  supporter  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Boz-  ; 
rahville,  Conn.,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  \ 
Congregational  Church  at  Fitchville.  i 

Thomas  Holmes'  (2),  of  whom  our  only  knowledge  i 
is  gained  from  the  Letter  of  Directions  written  by  his  I 
grandson,  married  Mary  Thetford,  and  lived  in  Lon-  | 
don,  England.  He  was  a  lawyer  or  counselor  of  Gray's  ■ 
Inn,  and  was  killed  in  the  civil  war  at  the  siege  of  ; 
Oxford,  probably  in  May  or  June,  1646.  Their  son,  . 
Thomas^  (3),  was  born  in  London,  England ;  thence  j 
he  came,  during  the  "  Great  Plague,"  in  1665,  to  Vir-  ' 
ginia,  and  after  a  few  years  made  his  way  to  New  \ 
York,  where  he  married  Lucretia  Dudley,  daughter  of  ; 
Thomas  Dudley,  of  London,  England.  They  settled  \ 
in  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she  died  July  5,  1689.  i 
He  removed  to  East  Haddam,  with  his  son  John,  at 
whose  house  he  died,  Dec.  12, 1723,  aged  ninety-eight  I 
years.  John^  (4),  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucretia  | 
(Dudley)  Holmes,  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March  j 
11,  1686  or  1687,  married,  at  New  London,  Feb.  11,  | 
1706  or  1707,  Mary  Willey,  born  at  New  London,  i 
Dec.  10,  1685,  daughter  of  Joh  n  and  Miriam  (Moore)  ' 
Willey.  They  settled  in  New  London,  where  in  1710  I 
the  townsmen  leased  to  him  "an  acre  of  rocky  land  | 
by  Cedar  Swamp,  where  his  father  hath  planted  some 
apple-trees."  i 

He  died  in  East  Haddam,  May  29,  1734.    They  | 
had  nine  children,  of  whom  Christopher  was  the  fiftli. 
Christopher*  (22),  born  at  East  Haddam,  June  4, 
1715;  baptized  and  joined  the  church,  East  Haddam, 
June  8,  1735;  married  March  2,  1736,  Sarah  An- 


drews, bom  in  East  Haddam,  Feb.  13,  1715  or  1716, 
baptized  July,  1725,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Eleanor  (Lee)  Andrews.  -  He  was  a  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Hadlyme,  June  26,  1745,  and 
she  became  a  member  soon  after.  He  was  chosen 
deacon  Jan.  18,  1750-51.  She  died  Aug.  12,  1782; 
he  died  April  12,  1792.  They  had  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  Eliphalet^  (48),  the  seventh,  was  born  in 
East  Haddam,  Feb.  3, 1746  or  1747  ;  baptized  at  Had- 
lyme, March  22,  1746,  0.  S. ;  married,  Jan.  8,  1772, 
Anne  Gates,  born  at  East  Haddam,  March  21,  1750, 
baptized  June  9,  1750,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Abigail  (Fuller)  Gates.  She  died  Aug.  24,  1828;  be 
died  Feb.  14,  1833.  Eliphalet's  fourth  child,  Ozias* 
(83),  born  in  East  Haddam,  April  2,  1789,  married, 
Jan.  19, 1808,  Betsey  Tully,  born  March  18,  1787,  and 
daughter  of  EHas  and  Azubah  (Kirtland)  Tully.  He 
died  Aug.  26, 1845  ;  she  died  Dec.  1, 1855,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

Mary  Ann'  (seventli  generation),  born  Feb.  4, 1809; 
baptized  and  joined  the  church  in  Hadlyme,  Nov.  18, 
1827  ;  married,  Nov.  8,  1S29,  Joseph  Warner,  born  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  Dec.  3,  1792,  and  son  of  Selden  and 
Dorothy  (Selden)  Warner.  They  settled  in  Lyme 
(Hadlyme  Society),  where  he  died  June  13,  1861. 
Their  children  are  Nancy  H.,  Elizabeth  A.,  and  Jo- 
seph S. 

The  Pettis  Family. — The  paternal  ancestor  of 
this  branch  of  the  Pettis  family  was  named  Samuel 
Pettis,  who  came  from  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  settled 
in  that  part  of  Norwich  now  (1881)  known  as  Frank- 
lin, where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 
He  bad  a  family  of  children,  one  of  whom  was  Peter 
Pettis,  who  married  Abigail  Vail,  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Peter 
Pettis  was  a  farmer  in  Franklin.  One  of  his  sons  was 
James,  born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Leba- 
non before  his  marriage  to  Temperance  Dewey,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.  Mr.  Pettis  had  four  children,  viz. :  (1)  Lu- 
cretia, married  Stephen  D.  Tilden,  father  of  Hon. 
Daniel  R.  Tilden,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  relative 
of  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York;  (2)  Oliver; 
(3)  Lucy,  married  Alfred  Howes,  of  Windliam,  Conn. ; 
and  (4)  James,  who  died  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Pettis  died  in  middle  life,  quite  suddenly,  and  his 
death  was  caused  by  over-exertion. 

Oliver  Pettis,  son  of  James  and  Temperance 
(Dewey)  Pettis,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Oct.  18,  1781. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  several 
terms  at  a  private  school  taught  by  Dyer  T.  Hinklcy, 
of  Lebanon.  Oliver  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
farming  was  his  principal  business  through  a  long 
and  useful  life.  In  his  early  life  he  taught  school 
several  terms.  Dec.  8,  1807,  he  married  Wealthy 
Fitch,  daughter  of  Simon  Fitch,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  first  pastor  in  Norwich.  (See 
"History  of  Fitch  Family,  Lebanon,  Conn.")  Of 
this  union  eight  children  were  born,  viz.:  (1)  James 
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F.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven;  (2)  Jane 
E. ;  (3)  Julian  V. ;  (4)  Betsey  F.,  died  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  (5)  Lucy  A. ;  (6)  Martha  L.,  married 
Shubac]  Hibard,  of  Norwich;  (7)  Eunice  H.  (de- 
ceased), married  Daniel  Fairbanks,  of  Triixton,  N.Y.; 
and  (8)  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Pettis  and  his  chil- 
dren were  born  on  the  original  Pettis  homestead,  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till 
1831,  when  he  purchased  the  farm  on  Lebanon  Street, 
in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. 

He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  as  such  held  all  the 
important  oiBces  of  the  town.  He  was  a  selectman 
many  years,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1828,  and  again  in  1834.  He  was  judge  of 
probate  several  years.  In  all  the  positions  to  which 
he  was  called  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constit- 
uents. He  was  chosen  captain  of  militia  for  many 
years,  and  was  familiarly  known  as  Capt.  Pettis.  Mr. 
Pettis  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Lebanon  for  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  his 
wife  became  one  after  his  death.  Judge  Pettis  kept 
the  South  Society  records  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Dolbeare,  and  he 
by  Oliver  Ellsworth  Pettis,  son  of  Oliver  Pettis. 

Judge  Pettis  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
prudent,  of  a  social  disposition,  and  a  man  of  good 
executive  ability,  and  by  his  industry  and  frugality, 
assisted  by  his  noble  wife,  left  a  competency  to  his 
family.  He  died  Dec.  10, 1855,  and  his  wife  died  Feb. 
18,  1864. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  Pettis,  son  of  Oliver,  was  born 
March  15,  1825,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  academy  at 
Westfield,  Mass.  He  is  occupied  in  farming  upon  the 
homestead  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  Sept.  6,  1853,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Almira,  daughter  of  JabezMcCall,  of  Leb- 
anon, Conn.  She  was  born  Aug.  19,  1834.  Their 
children  are  Jabez  McCall ;  Mary  Ellsworth,  died  at 
three  years,  July  11,  1864;  and  Caroline  Whitney. 
Mr.  Pettis  has  held  nearly  all  the  important  town 
oflBces.  In  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. He  succeeded  Judge  Edwin  M.  Dolbeare  as 
clerk  of  the  South  Society,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettis  arc  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  he  is  a 
deacon  of  the  same. 

Peleg  George  Thomas.— John  Thomas  arrived 
in  New  England  Sept.  11,  1635,  in  the  ship  "Hope- 
well." He  was  reared  by  Governor  Edward  Winslow, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  given  by  him  for  the  "  better 
accommodation  of  a  neighborhood"  from  his  tract  in 
Marshfield.  He  married,  Dec.  21,  1648,  Sarah  Pit- 
ney, who  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  with  her  parents  on  the  ship  "  Planter."  They 
had  eight  children.  The  sixth  son,  James,  born  Nov. 

SO,  1663,  married  Mary  ,  name  and  date  of  mar- 

riageunknown.  They  settled  in  Duxborough,  and  had 
six  children.  The  fourth  son,  John,  born  Nov.  7, 1700, 


i  came  to  Lebanon  with  four  other  families  of  the  same 
I  name,  who  numbered  among  them  forty-eight  chil- 
j  dren;  forty-four  of  them  lived  to  manhood  and 
!  womanhood,  and  married  and  spread  the  name  from 
\  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  John  married  Han- 
\  nah  Spafard  and  had  six  children  ;  bought  the  ances- 
\  tral  farm  of  John  Eobinson,  one  of  the  first  owners  of 
;  the  town  of  Lebanon.  He  deeded  the  farm  to  his  son 
i  Peleg  in  1765. 

j     Peleg  had  a  remarkable  conversion  at  the  age  of 
three  years ;  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  honest  deal- 
ing with  his  fellow-men;  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant by  Jonathan  Trumbull  during  the  Bevolutionary 
war.    He  was  something  of  a  poet  in  his  old  age,  and 
many  houses  in  Lebanon  have  in  them  the  .poems 
;  written  by  him  when  over  ninety  years  of  age.  He 
i  married  Mollie  Bartlett,  a  descendant  of  Elder  Brews- 
\  ter,  of  "  Mayflower"  memory,  and  had  five  children. 

His  son  Peleg  married,  March  25,  1802,  Sally 
■  Young,  daughter  of  David  Young,  aud  had  six  chil- 
;  dren,  viz. :  James,  David,  Edward,  Peleg  George, 
;  Sarah  M.,  and  Thomas  S.,  all  born  in  the  town  of 
:  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  all  are  dead  except  Peleg 
\  George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  farmer,  was  a  Whig  in  pohtics, 
and  for  a  long  time  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
;  peace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  he  one  of  its  deacons 
^  for  many  years.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1860,  and  she 
\  died  Aug.  20,  1830,  aged  fifty-one,  having  been  born 
j  in  1779. 

I     Peleg  George  Thomas,  son  of  Peleg  and  Sally 
\  Young  Thomas,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July 
24,  1809.    He  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  began  teaching  a  district  school 
i  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per  month,  and  twenty 
dollars  a  month  was  the  most  he  ever  received,  and 
;  that  was  on  Long  Island.    At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
\  in  1831,  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
:  mained  one  winter,  and  the  following  spring  returned 
^  to  his  native  town,  where  he  has  since  continued  to 
;  reside. 

He  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  homestead  by 
i  pa3dng  the  other  heirs  their  proportion,  and  by  add- 
ing farm  after  farm  he  has  now  (1881)  more  than  one 
thousand  acres.    He  has  dealt  more  or  less  exten- 
'  sively  in  wood,  which  has  proved  highly  remunera- 
i  tive. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.    He  has  been  jus- 
\  tice  of  the  peace  and  selectman  many  years,  and 
\  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1861.    He  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  railroads,  and  has  settled  several 
I  estates. 

Jan.  23,  1838,  be  was  married  to  Mary  S.,  daughter 
;  of  Josiah  Cady,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  She  was  born 
;  June  18,  1812.  Their  children  are  (1)  Mary  L.,  de- 
\  ceased  ;  (2)  Sarah  M. ;  (3)  Mary  C,  wife  of  W.  W.  Gil- 
1  lette,  and  has  three  children, — Annie,  Louise,  and 
'  Clara;  (4)  George  H.,  deceased ;  (5)  James  Y.,  married 
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Ella  Avery,  of  Ledyard,  and  has  three  children,—  ! 
James,  Ella,  and  Eunice  ;  (6)  Caroline  S. ;  (7)  George  ; 
H.,  second  ;  and  (8)  William  G. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  entire  family  are  . 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Thomas  ' 
is  a  man  universally  respected.  He  has  great  force  , 
of  character,  quick  perception,  a  good  business  tact,  j 
industrious  and  economical.  | 

Erastns  Geer. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  son  | 
of  David  Geer  and  Anna  Gallup,  daughter  of  Isaac  \ 
and  Anna  (Smith)  Gallup,  and  was  born  in  the  town  | 
of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1823.  His  paternal  an-  : 
cestor  was  George  Geer,  who,  tradition  says,  was  one  I 
of  two  sons  of  Jonathan  Geer,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  ' 
England. 

George  Geer  was  born  in  Hevitree,  England,  in 
]C21,  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  born  there  in  i 
iri23.  They  were  bereaved  of  their  parents  while 
young,  and  were  put  in  charge  of  an  uncle.  They  i 
came  to  America,  and  settled^in  Boston  in  1635,  with-  \ 
out  fi-iends  or  money.  George  Geer  became  an  early  j 
settler  in  New  London,  Conn.,  about  1651,  and  ; 
Thomas  about  1682. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1658,  George  Geer  mar-  ; 
ried  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  Allyn,  one  of  the  \ 
earliest  settlers  in  New  London,  Conn.    Immediately  \ 
after  his  marriage  he  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  ad-  j 
joining  or  near  the  said  Allyn 's  land,  on  the  grant  of  | 
fifty  acres  made  to  him  by  the  town  of  New  London, 
now  called  Ledyard.    He  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  town.    He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1726,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years.  He 
had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  the  eighth  of  whom 
was  Robert,  born  Jan.  2,  1675,  and  died  in  1742. 
Robert  married  Martha  Tyler,  and  had  five  children, 
the  second  of  whom  was  Ebenezer,  born  April  1, 1709, 
and  died  Aug.  28,  1763.   Ebenezer  Geer  married  Pru- 
dence Wheeler,  Jan.  2,  1735.    She  was  born  Sept.  25, 
1712,  and  died  June  2, 1797.  They  had  ten  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  David,  born  June  18, 1755, 
and  died  Aug.  31,  1835. 

David  Geer  married  Mary  Stanton,  May  17,  1781. 
She  was  born  Aug. -28,  1756.  Their  children  were 
Dorothy,  David  (2),  born  Jan.  20,  1784,  William  S., 
Prudence,  Joseph,  Cyrus,  Anna,  Robert,  Isaac  W., 
and  Charles,  all  born  in  Ledyard,  Conn. 

David  Geer  (2)  married  Anna  Gallup,  Jan.  11, 1810. 
She  was  born  Sept.  3,  1787,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1862. 
Their  children  are  Cyrus G.,  William  F.,  Thankful  S., 
an  infant  son,  Sarah  A.,  David,  and  Erastus,  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch.  David  Geer  settled 
in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1817,  on  the  farm  now 
(1881)  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son  Erastus.  His 
farm  of  five  hundred  acres  is  in  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  well  watered  by  the  Yaittic  River,  flow- 
ing through  it.  Among  Lebanon's  substantial  men 
and  representative  farmers,  none  perhaps  have  accom- 
plished more  as  farmers  than  the  Geer  family,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
84 


perseverance  of  David  Geer.  He  was  a  Whig  and 
Republican  in  politics.  He  died  May  19,  1867,  and 
lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  family  bury- 
ing-ground  on  the  home  farm. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  New  London 
County,  excepting  Wm.  S.,  Robert,  and  Charles,  who 
settled  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  His 
children  settled  in  Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of 
William  F.,  who  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  died 
there  Aug.  26,  1875. 

Erastus  Geer  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  early 
1  earn  ed  the  card i  nal  pri  n  ci  pi  es  of  su cc ess,  i n d ustr y ,  an d 
frugality.  His  advantages  for  an  education  were  such 
as  the  common  schools  of  the  day  afforded,  supjjle- 
mented  with  a  few  terms  at  Bacon  Academy,  at  Col- 
chester, Conn.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commenced 
teaching  school,  and  taught  ten  terms  during  the  win- 
ters, vvorkingonthefarmsuminers.  Being  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  he  very  naturally  continued  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  homestead.  He  is  energetic,  prudent, 
and  practical,  alike  in  public  and  private  affaii-s.  As 
a  man  he  is  respected  at  home  and  abroad  ;  as  a 
farmer  he  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  of 
the  town.  In  politics  a  life-long  Whig  and  Republi- 
can, and  as  such  has  held  important  offices  of  the 
town. 

In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
serving  on  the  Committee  of  Claims.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
New  London  County,  and  is  now  (1881)  serving  on 
his  second  term.  He  has  been  twice  married, — first  to 
Almira  H..Saxton,  May  12,  1852.  She  died  May  30, 
1853, leaving  one  son,  William  H.  Second,  to  Frances 
A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Laura  (Witler)  Geer,  of 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  Nov.  21,  1861. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geer  are  members  of  the  Goshen 
Congregational  Church,  in  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Isaac  Gallup  Avery,  of  Lebanon,  is  a  descendant 
of  Isaac  Avery,  of  Groton,  who  was  one  of  that  large 
and  intelligent  family  of  Averys  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Groton.    For  a  more 
'  extended  notice  of  the  ancestry,  see  history  of  Gro- 
:  ton.  Conn.,  also  biography  of  Albert  L.  Avery,  of 
i  Groton. 

Isaac  Avery,  of  Groton,  had  a  son  Nathan,  who  had 
\  a  son  Elias  B.,  born  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  March  6,  1805. 
\  He  was  twice  married, — first  to  Mary  Ann  Gallup, 
I  daughter  of  Isaac  Gallup  (see  history  of  Groton),  and 
'  to  them  was  born,  Dec.  20, 1835,  Mary  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried, March  24,  1857,  William  Geer,  of  Torrington, 
I  Conn.    Mrs.  Avery  died  Jan.  4,  1836.    Mr.  Avery 
i  married  for  his  second  wife  Thankful  S.,  daughter  of 
David  and  Nancy  (Gallup)  Geer.    She  was  born  in 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  May  10,  1814.    Their  children  are 
Sarah  A.  (married  John  Williams),  Isaac  G.,  Nancy 
j  M.  (married  Everette  Stark),  Eliza  S.  (died  at  tweuty- 
'  one),  and  Albert  A.  (died  young). 

Elias  B.  was  a  farmer.  Pie  settled  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  in  1837,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  July 
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2'>,  lStJ4.    He  was  a  Whig  and  Republicau,  nnJ  held 
the  otfiees  of  selectman  and  magistrate. 

Isaac  Gallup  Avciy,  son  of  Elias  B.,  was  born  on  ■ 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  : 
July  4,  IMl.  He  worked  <'n  the  farm  Munmers  and  1 
attended  the  district  school  winters  till  seventeen  | 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  the  scho(d  and  continued  | 
to  work  on  the  iiirm  till  Aug.  21,  when  he  | 

enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first  Connecticut  Volunteer  i 
Infantry.  He  served  faithfully  his  country,  and  j 
wa:-  ill  all  the  engagements  of  his  regiment.  He  was  \ 
mustered  out  as  cori>oral,  .June  16,  I860,  at  New  Ha-  j 
ven.  Conn.  He  was  in  many  engagements,  but  es-  | 
cajted  with  a  slight  wonml.  He  is  a  fanner  on  the  j 
old  homestead.  Ou  the  1st  of  Mandi,  1SG2,  he  mar-  \ 
ried  Eliza  M.  Williams,  daughter  of  James  C.aml  Har-  | 
riet  A.  Williams.  She  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  ; 
Jau.l2, 1S44.  Their  children  are  Anna  G.  (deceased),  | 
Albert  G.  (deceased),  Amorett  E.,  Arthur  T>.,  Alice  | 
L.,  and  Ada  N. 

James  C,  son  of  Jasen  Williams,  was  born  in  Leb- 
anon.   He  was  a  farmer.    Jasen  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury, Conn.,  settled  in  Lebanon,  and  died  in  1S55,  j 
aged  eighty -eight.    His  wife  died  in  l''^45.  ; 

Silas  Palmer  Abell,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  is  a  lineal  \ 
descendant  of  Caleb  Abell,  of  Norwich,  who  married  | 
Margaret  Post  (born  in  1G53),  of  Saybrook.  She  was  i 
a  daughter  of  John  Post,  l)orn  at  Hartford  in  16"7,  | 
and  hfc-r  mother's  name  was  Hester  Hyde,  born  in  i 
England,  and  daughter  of  William  Hyde,  born  in  ; 
England,  and  died  at  Norwich  in  1B81.  Caleb  Abell  ; 
had  three  sons, — Caleb^,  born  Ajiril,  1677,  Samuel, 
and  John.  | 

Caleb-  married  Abigail  Sluman,  Feb.  20,  1705.   She  \ 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sluman  and  Sarah  Bliss,  ; 
and  was  born  March,  1680.    Caleb  Abell  had  four  \ 
children,  viz. :  DaiiieF,  Caleb',  Abigail,  and  Mary,  i 
Samuel  Al)ell  married  Elizabeth  Sluman  in  1697,  ! 
and  had  live  children, — Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Samuel, 
Joshua,  and  Sarah.    John  Abell  married  I'ebeeca  j 
Sluman,  and  had  seven  children, — Jolin,  Sarah,  Solo-  : 
mon,  Rebecca,  ILmnah,  Bertha,  and  Davitl.  Daniel', 
son  of  Caleb",  married  Saiah  Crane  in  1729,  and  had  i 
nine  children,  viz.:   Danicd-',  Eliphalet,  Jonathan,  , 
Mary,  Betsey,  Sarali,  Elijah,  Simon,  and  Elizabeth. 
Daniel  married  Lucy  Bill;  Eliphalct  married  Lydia 
Williams;  Jrmathan  married  Lydia  Bliss;  Elijah,  i 
grandfather  of  Silas  P.,  married  Hannah  West ;  Mar}' 
married  J.  Clark,  grandfather  of  Col.  J.  Clark  ;  Betsey 
married  Daniel  Clark,  .Jr.,  and  had  seven  children.  ; 
He  was  the  lather  of  Hosea  Clark,  who  married  i 
Esther  Williams;  Ik-tsey  married  Joseidi  William 
Jjissel,  and  had  a  son,  Clark  liissei,  who  was  one  ! 
of  the  Covernors  of  Connecticut.    Ruby  Clark  uiar-  ; 
ried  Andjrosc  AV^illiams,  and  I.,ucy  Clark  married  I 
Capt.  Charles  Williams.    I^lijali  Abell  and  Hannah  ^ 
West  had  five  children,— (Ij  Betsey  (Mrs.  William  j 
C.  Hills);  (2)  Elijah,  married  Lucy  Webster;  (?>)  ' 
Julia,  never  married;  (4)  Daniel,  married  Jemima  ^ 


Burnhani ;  and  (5)  Silas,  who  married  Rhoda  Web- 
ster, and  had  seven  children,  viz. :  James  M.,  Wil- 
liam E.,  Rhoda  C,  Betsey  M.,  Julia  A.,  Silas  Spauld- 
ing,  and  Silas  Palmer,  born  Aug.  10,  1822.  His 


father  dying  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  he 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  when  Le  com- 
menced living  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  with 
one  Col.  Julius  Clark,  a  successful  farmer  in  Lebanon. 
Mr.  Abell  marrie<l  Sophronia  Robinson,  Slarch  22, 
1S46,  and  to  them  have  been  born  six  children,  viz.: 
Julia  A.,  Caroline  C,  Ida  S.,  Cliflbrd  R.  and  Clifton 
P.,  twins,  and  Jlyron  R.  Julia  A.  died  at  twenty- 
five,  wife  of  Leonard  A.  Horton  ;  (2)  Caroline  C. 
married  Chauncey  A.  Brown,  and  Las  two  children, — 
Julia  A.  and  Annie  S. ;  (3)  Ida  S.  married  Elisha 
P.  Spafard,  and  has  two  children, — Lottie  M.  and 
Henry  P.;  (4  and  o,  twins)  Cliflbrd  R.  and  Clifton 
P.  died  at  three  years  and  nineteen  days  and  three 
years  nine  mouths  and  four  days  respectively;  (6) 
Myron  R.,  born  Nov.  IS,  1862.  Mr.  Abell  is  a  Re- 
jniblican,  and  follows  the  vocation  of  a  farmer.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  common  schools.  He 
has  been  at  ditferent  times  assessor,  grand  juror, 
selectman,  town  agent,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  relief.  In  1860  and  1880 
he  was  inember  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1876  he 
was  a  candidate  from  the  Ninth  District  for  State 
senator.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abell  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Exeter,  and  he  was  elected 
deacon  in  1869. 


In  a  letter  from  Hon.  A.  J.  McCall,  of  Bath,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Jabez  McCall,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  we 
glean  the  following  imperfect  record  of  the  early  history 
of  the  McCall  family,  collected  from  the  town  records 
of  their  old  home,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

The  first  James  McCall  married  Anna   ,  and 

had  children, — James  (2),  bora  Oct.  30,  1690,  and 
Anthony,  who  died  May  29,  1688.  James  (1)  was 
elected  constable  of  Marshfield  in  1690.  He  died  May 
9,  1695. 

James  (2)  married  Rachel  Turner,  Nov.  15, 1711,  and 
had  the  following  children:  Benajah,  born  in  Marsh- 
field, Aug.  19, 1712;  Ebenezcr,  date  of  birth  not  known, 
baptized  Feb.  6,1715;  James  (3),  born  March  16,1716; 
Rachel,  born  Nov.  26,  1716. 

Mrs.  James  McCall  died  Dec.  8,  1716,  and  he  married 
Hannah  Green,  Jan.  28,  1718.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman. 

Elisha  McCall,  probably  son  of  James  and  Hannah 
McCall,  was  baptized  in  1720. 

James  (2)  and  his  wife  Hannah  took  letters  of  dismis- 
sion to  the  Goshen  Church,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1724. 
(See  "History  of  Lebanon.")  James  (2)  had  by  his 
wife  Hannah  several  sons  and  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  Archippus,  horn  in  1723,  married  Deborah  Marsh, 
and  had  children,  viz.:  Jacob,  Hohart,  Ozias,  Roger, 
Walter,  Green,  Anna,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anna  mar- 
ried a  Murdock,  Mary  married  Joseph  Badcock,  and 
Deborah  married  Levi  Coe, -of  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Archippus  McCall  was  a  farmer;  died  Dec.  2,  1798, 
aged  seventy-five  years.    Deborah,  his  wife,  died  Feb. 

15,  1820,  aged  ninety  three  years. 

Green  McCall,  son  of  the  above,  was  horn  in  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  May  12,  1765;  married  A.'5enath  Gagor, 
June  5,  1788.  She  was  horn  Jan.  1,  1767.  Their 
children  were  William,  born  July  24,  1700;  John,  born 
Dec.  13,  1793;  Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Hinckley,  born 
Oct.  5,  1795;  Jerusha,  bom  July  28,  1797,  died  Aug. 

16,  1814;  Joseph,  born  June  20,  1800;  Jabez,  born 
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I  Jan.  23,  1803;  and  Harriet,  born  Oct.  20,  1806,  died 
Feb.  18,  1853. 

Gr  een  McCall  purchased  his  farm  in  Lebanon  of  one 
Joseph  Brown  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  continued 
to  reside  on  the  same  farm  where  all  his  children  were 
born  till  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1854,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  He  was  a  Wbig  in  politics,  and  held  the  various 
ofiSces  of  his  town.  His  wife  died  May  12,  1858,  aged 
ninety-one  years. 

Jabez  McCall,  son  of  Green,  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
receiving  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education 
till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  He  continued  on  the 
home  farm  till  1835  or  '36,  when  he  purchased  a  farm 
within  a  mile  of  the  old  homestead,  and  lived  on  it  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead,  where  he 
now  (October,  1881)  resides.  He  has  been  twice  married  : 
first  to  Almira  Loomis,  daughter  of  Joseph  Loomis, 
Sept.  27,  1827.  She  was  born  May  12,  1807,  and  died 
April  19, 1864.  Their  children  are  (1)  Aurelia,  born  Nov. 
9,  1828,  married  Erastus  R.  Randall,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, viz.,  Abby,  Mary,  and  Lizzie;  (2)  Mary  A.,  born 
Aug.  19,  1834,  married  O.  E.  Pettis,  of  Lebanon,  and 
had  three  children, — Jabez  McCall,  Mary  E.  (deceased), 
and  Carrie  W.  Mr.  McCall  married  for  his  second  wife 
Cordelia  Huntington,  daughter  of  Elipbalot  Huntington, 
Dec.  14,  1865.    She  was  born  Aug.  24,  1813. 

Mr.  McCall  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  town.  He  has  been  justice 
of  the  peace  and  selectman  many  years,  and  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1857,  serving  on  the  Committee 
of  Sale  of  Lands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCall  are  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  as  was  his  first  wife,  and 
ho  has  been  a  deacon  of  the  same  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and  positive  character. 
He  has  always  been  very  active  in  life.  He  is  very 
economical,  yet  liberal  towards  all  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  charitable  to  the  poor.  He  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  all  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  influential  men  of  the  town. 
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Henry  A.  Spafard,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  is  a  de-  j 
sceudant  from  John  Spafford  (or  Spafard,  as  the  name  is 
spelled  by  some),  who  came  from  England  and  settled  \ 
in  Massachusetts.  He  had  several  children,  one  of  | 
whom  was  named  Thomas,  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  < 
June  6, 1678,  married  Bethial  West,  December,  1701.  ; 
They  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  Thomas  j 
(2).  ! 

Thomas  (1)  came  to  Connecticut  and  settled  in  \ 
Lebanon  between  1701  and  1718,  and  became  the  pro-  | 
genitor  of  a  large  and  intelligent  family. 

Thomas  (2)  married  Sarah  West,  Nov.  27,  1735,  I 
and  had  one  son,  Nathan,  and  several  daughters.  \ 
Nathan  married  Ann  Cole,  and  had  many  children,  j 
one  of  whom  was  Ebenezer,  who  married  Lydia  ; 
Wells,  Oct.  11,  1798,  and  had  four  children,  viz. :  ' 
Lucy  (Mrs.  Jesse  Wilcox),  Samuel,  Augustus,  born  ! 
Sept.  9,  1802,  and  Polly  (Mrs.  Henry  Porter).  Eben-  | 
ezer  was  a  farmer,  and  held  the  various  town  offices.  I 

Augustus  Spafard  was  a  farmer.  In  1831  he  went  | 
to  Chocouut,  Pa.,  with  his  family,  and  remained  till  i 
1836,  when  he  removed  to  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  and  j 
remained  there  till  1852,  when  he  returned  to  Leba-  j 
non.  Conn.,  with  his  family.  He  married  Esther,  I 
daughter  of  Amos  Porter  and  Sarah  Webster.  Their  I 
children  were  Albert  P.,  Henry  A.,  Amos,  and  liar-  | 
rietP.  (Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Carpenter).  Augustus  Spafard  j 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  as  were  his  forefathers,  j 
He  died  March  5,  1873,  and  his  wife  died  March  22,  \ 
1870.    Both  were  buried  at  Exeter,  Conn.  | 

Henry  A.  Spafard  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  i 
June  5,  1831,  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
with  his  parents,  returned  with  them  in  1852,  at  | 
twenty-one  years  of  age.    He  has  always  been  a  \ 
farmer,  and  since  his  marriage  to  Mary  E.,  only  child  \ 
of  Elisha  P.  and  Mary  C.  Porter,  April  3,  1853,  has  \ 
lived  on  the  Porter  homestead,  in  Exeter,  Lebanon,  , 
Conn.    Their  children  are  Elisha  P.,  Emily  P.  (Mrs.  j 
J.  Eugeue  Tucker),  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Lizzie,  John  A., 
all  born  on  the  Porter  homestead.    He  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  as  such  has  been  selectman  four 
years,  three  of  which  be  was  first  selectman,  assessor 
many  years,  justice  of  the  peace  several  years,  which 
office  he  still  holds,  also  all  the  minor  town  offices, 
and  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1868.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spafard  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Exeter,  and  he  is  one  of  its  deacons.  His 
wife  is  descended  from  John  Porter,  an  Englishman, 
who  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  at  an  early  day.  He 
had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  John,  who  settled 
at  Exeter,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  the  North  Pond.    One  of  his  sons  was 
Reuben,  who  had  a  son  Asahel,  who  married  Mary 
Pratt,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  viz. :  Elisha  P., 
Mary,  and  Betsey.    Elisha  P.  married  Mary  C.  Porter, 
and  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  May  24, 
1830.    All  the  above  generations  have  been  farmers, 
and  six  generations  of  them  have  resided  on  the  farm 


now  owned  by  Henry  A.  Spafard.  Elisha  Pratt 
Porter  was  born  Oct.  24,  1794,  and  died  April  4, 1853. 
Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Porter  was  born  September,  1802,  and 
died  June  27,  1830. 

Mary  Porter,  sister  of  Elisha  P.,  always  lived  on 
the  old  homestead,  and  died  April  29,  1881,  aged 
seventy-five  years. 

Gideon  Hoxie,  son  of  Isaac  Hoxie  and  Cynthia 
Loomis,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  March  9,  1808. 
His  father,  Isaac,  was  a  sou  of  Gideon  Hoxie,  and 
was  boru  in  Rhode  Island  in  1780,  and  settled  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1794,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
with  his  parents,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son 
Gideon.  He  was  always  a  farmer.  He  married  Cyn- 
thia Loomi.s,  and  had  the  following  children,  viz. : 
(1)  Mary  Ann,  married  Daniel  Blanchard ;  (2)  Gideon  ;■ 
and  (3)  Abby  Jane  (deceased),  married  Joshua  Tracy. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  died  about  1845, 
and  his  wife  in  1865. 

Gideon,  Sr.,  was  of  English  descent,  and  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhode  Island,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided 
for  several  generations.  Gideon  Hoxie,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  1837,  when  he 
went  to  Franklin  and  kept  public-house  with  Joshua 
Tracy.  He  made  a  journey  to  the  West,  and  pur- 
chased horses,  returned,  and  was  engaged  as  a  team- 
ster six  years  at  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  then  went 
West  and  bought  more  horses.  On  his  return  he  set- 
tled on  his  farm  at  Liberty  Hill,  where  he  remained 
until  his  mother's  death  in  1865.  He  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  business  for  the  next  eight  years.  In 
1873  he  settled  on  his  present  beautiful  farm,  and  has 
resided  here  since.  In  1879  he  commenced  building 
his  present  residence,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town.  He  married  Phylura  Mason,  widow  of  Edward 
Mason  (see  history  of  Mason  family),  and  daughter 
of  Edmund  Styles,  June,  1858,  aud  to  them  was  born 
one  son,  George  Henry,  Dec.  31,  1858. 
Mrs.  Hoxie  died  in  November,  1860. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hoxie  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  on  account  of  a  deafness,  caused  by  sickness  when 
he  was  a  young  boy,  he  has  not  been  able  to  transact 
any  town  matters.  Religiously,  he  inclines  towards 
Uuiversalism,  as  his  fathers  have  done  for  several 
generations. 

'  Daniel  Mason  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Sept. 
I  13,  1770.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Capt.  John 
j  Mason,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1600,  and  who 
'  was  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  companion  in  arms  in  the 
I  Netherlands,  and  was  probably  a  lieutenant.  Capt. 
I  John  Mason  settled  in  America  between  the  years 

1630  and  1632.  We  quote  the  following  : 
j  "  The  first  occurrence  of  liis  name  in  the  history  of 
I  New  England  is  in  the  year  1632-33,  when  be  and 
Capt.  Gallup,  a  kindred  spirit,  were  appointed  by  the 
I  magistrate  of  Massachusetts  to  suppress  the  rapine 
and  cruelty  of  Bull's  band  of  pirates  on  the  coast. 
'  The  court  granted  to  him  (1633)  for  his  service  teu 
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pounds,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  grant  he  is  called  '  Lieu- 
tenant Mason.'  In  November  of  the  year  1683  he  was 
entitled  by  the  court  '  Captain  Mason,'  when  Sergt. 
Stoughton  was  cliosen  the  ensign  of  liis  company  in 
Massachusetts.  Having  settled  at  Dorchester,  he  was 
admitted  a  freeman  in  1G34-35,  and  represented  this 
town  at  the  General  Conrt  in  1G35  and  1636.  He  re- 
moved with  Mr.  Warham's  party  from  their  first  loca- 
tion, and  tlius  became  (1636)  one  of  the  first  planters 
of  the  new  colony  at  Windsor.  He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  contemporary,  Capt.  John  Mason, 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  the  associate  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorgee  and  others,  who  claimed  the  territory 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  and  his  friendWhiting  were 
for  many  years  distinguished  leaders  of  the  people, 
celebrated  for  their  care  and  protection  of  the  col- 
onies. 

"Ninety  men  for  the  Pequotwar  were  furnished  by 
the  three  settlement'!,  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Woth- 
ersficld;  and  tbe.se,  together  with  seventy  Mohegans 
and  other  friendly  Indians,  .soon  proceeded  on  their 
expedition  towards  Saybrook  fort.  The  friendly  In- 
dians were  led  by  the  celebrated  Uncas,  sachem  of 
the  Mohegans,  and  the  whole  force  was  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Mason.  Not  long  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  the  captain  was  (March  8,  1638) 
appointed,  and  until  his  death  he  continued  to  be,  the 
major-general  of  all  the  forces  of  Connecticut. 

"For  eighteen  years  (1642  to  1660)  he  was  chosen 
a  magistrate,  a  commissioner  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Colonies  {1647,  1654  to  IG,')?,  and  1661),  chief 
judge  of  the  County  Court  (from  1664  to  1670),  and 
for  nine  yeare  (1660  to  1669)  Deputy  Governor.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Saybrook,  as  early  as 
the  year  1637,  he  was  one  of  the  five  principal  plan- 
ters, and  he  afterwards  (1647)  resided  there,  and  was 
ciiosen  one  of  the  two  magistrates  to  whom  was  con- 
fided the  government  of  the  town. 

"  In  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
and  especially  of  his  exploit  at  the  Mystic  Eiver, 
the  General  Court,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  gave  portions  of  land  to  their  victorious 
Iieroes,  bestowed  (1641)  upon  their  valiant  captain 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  Pequot  territor}',  and  a  tract 
of  eijuid  extent  for  distribution  among  his  comrades. 
On  a  previous  occasion  (1639)  the  court  liad  granted 
to  him  ten  pounds  '  for  his  good  service  against  the 
Pequots,  and  otherwise.'  While  Governor  Winthrop 
was  absent  in  England  on  the  bu.siness  of  the  colony, 
for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  King  Charles  II.,  on  Deputy  Governor 
Mason  devolved  the  chief  conduct  of  civil  affairs; 
and  when  the  charter  was  sanctioned  by  the  royal 
authority  he  was  apiH)inted  (1662)  by  the  king  '  Dep- 
uty Governor  until  an  annual  election  could  he  had, 
and  at  that  election  his  ap])ointment  was  continued. 
He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  petitioners  to  Charles  II. 
M'ho  were  selected  to  sign  the  document  in  the  colony's 
behalf. 


"  Having  for  many  years  resided  at  Saybrook,  Maj. 
I  Mason  removed  (1660)  to  Norwich,  where,  advanced 
!  in  years  and  disabled  by  bodily  infirmities,  'he  ex- 
'  cused  himself  from  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,' 
and  soon  after  died,  before  the  4th  day  of  June 
I  (1672),  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  honored 
;  and  lamented,  not  more  sagacious,  valiant,  and  in- 
)  trepid  as  a  military  leader  than  he  was  wise  and  just 
a-s  a  legislator  and  a  magistrate.    His  house  at  Nor- 
wich was  '  a  little  south  of  the  old  court-house,  on  the 
old  road  leading  to  New  London,  near  the  bridge' 
i  over  the  Yantic,  and  was  'bought  by  the  town  (1692) 
I  for  a  parsonage.'    In  a  neighboring  field  of  graves 
I  repose  his  ashes,  where  a  monument  designates  the 
\  grave  of  the  first  military  officer  and  the  Deputy 
i  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut." 

He  left  three  sons  and  four  daughters  by  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1640,  his  first  wife  having 
I  died  at  Windsor.  They  were  Priscilla,  born  in  Octo- 
i  ber,  1641;  Samnel,  July,  1644;  John,  August,  1646; 
I  Eachel,  October,  1648;  Anne,  June,  1650;  Daniel, 
:  April,  1652;  and  Elizabeth,  August,  1654. 

To  these  children  are  to  be  traced  the  genealogies 
of  very  many  descendants  conspicuous  for  intellectual 
endowments  and  moral  worth.  Daniel,  the  third  son, 
;  resided  at  Lebanon,  was  for  a  time  (1679)  a  school- 
\  master  at  Norwich,  and  died  (1736)  at  Stonington,  at 
I  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  son  Daniel  was  born 
^  at  Roxbnry  in  the  year  1676,  his  mother  having  been 
I  sent  thither  to  her  friends  during  the  ludian  trouble 
!  at  Norwich,  and  he  was  baptized  there  (a.d.  1676, 
i  month  2d,  day  9tb)  by  the  pastor  of  the  first  church 
1  at  Roxbury,  Eliot,  the  apo.stle  of  the  Indians, 
j  He  married,  April  19,  1704,  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
\  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  of  Haddam,  and  died 
;  leaving  one  son,  Jeremiah,  wlio  was  born  March  4, 
1705,  and  married  (May  24,  1727)  i\Iary,  daughter  of 
'  Thomas,  who  was  son  of  Wm.  Clai-k,  one  of  the  first 
:  settlers  of  Haddam.  After  his  marriage  he  removed 
\  to  Franklin,  Conn.,  and  there  had  four  sons  and  four 
I  daughters.  The  farm  where  he  settled  in  Franklin, 
\  Conn.,  is  owned  by  James  F.  Slason.  He  was  a 
;  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  an  influ- 
'  ential  man  in  the  town.  He  died  in  1779,  and  his 
I  wife  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six  years,  in 
the  same  house  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  their  great- 
I  grandson,  Jeremiah  Mason,  now  (1881)  resides.  One 
;  of  his  children  was  named  Jeremiah  (2),  born  in 
Franklin,  Conn.,  1730;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
\  of  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  was  born  at  Bocking,  Es- 
I  sex  Co.,  England,  Dec.  24,  1632,  settled  in  Saybrook, 
I  Conn.,  thence  went  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
j  tlic  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Nor- 
I  wich,  and  died  in  Lebanon,  Nov.  18,  1702. 
j  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1732,  and  died  in  1809.  Jere- 
I  miaL(2)  had  eight  children,  viz.:  1,  Abigail,  who 
!  married  Capt.  Andrew  Fitch,  a  captain  in  the  Revo- 
1  lutionary  war;  2,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Hillhouse,  of 
'  Montville) ;  3,  Ann,  who  married  Christopher  Ray- 
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mond,  of  Montville;  4,  Mary  (Mrs.  John  N.  Pea- 
body)  ;  5,  Rhoda  (Mrs.  Munford  Dolbeare) ;  6,  James 
Fitch  ;  7,  Jeremiah ;  and  8,  Daniel,  all  born  in  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  except  Abigail.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  known  as 
Col.  Mason.  He  was  prominent  in  town  and  county 
affairs,  and  ever  tried  to  do  good.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  reared  his  children  to  habits  of  industry  and  so- 
briety. He  was  a  good  man,  affectionate  to  his 
femily,  kind  and  obliging  to  his  neighbore,  faithful 
and  strict  in  the  observ'ance  of  all  moral  and  religious 
duties.  He  died  at  eighty-three  years  of  age  (1813). 
His  youngest  son,  Daniel,  married  Eunice  Hunting- 
ton, daughter  of  Capt.  Wm.  Huntington,  Dec.  8, 1798. 
She  was  born  Jan.  14,  1769.  Their  children  were: 
1,  Bithiah  H.,  who  married  Col.  John  Wattles;  2, 
Eunice  E.,  married  Col.  Joseph  Ambler;  3,  Marj'  L., 
married  Dr.  Charles  Dutton ;  4,  Rhoda  L.,  married 
Rev.  Nathan  S.  Hunt;  5,  Julia  Ann,  born  Oct.  10, 
1805;  6,  Wealthy  F.,  who  died  at  twenty-four;  7, 
John  G.  H.,  died  at  twenty-one  ;  and  8,  Abby  J. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  | 
woolen  goods ;  a  Whig  in  politics.  He  died  March  | 
26, 1828,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Mason  died  March  22, 1857,  I 
and  both  were  buried  in  the  First  Cemetery,  at  Leb-  | 
anon,  Conn.  His  daughter,  Julia  A.  Mason,  inserts  i 
the  above  notice  of  her  ancestry  in  memory  of  them,  j 

James  Fitch  Mason,  sixth  child  of  Jeremiah  (2), 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1762.     He  was 
always  a  farmer;  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Fitch,  of  Montville,  and  had  eight  children,  \ 
viz. .  Elizabeth,  married  Elisha  Waterman  ;  Nancy  ;  J 
Jeremiah ;  James  Fitch,  died  without  issue,  Lockport,  | 
N.  Y. ;  Sarah;  Alfred,  died  in  Iowa  without  issue;  ; 
William,  no  issue;  Edward,  who  married  Phylura  0.  | 
Styles,  and  had  five  children,  viz. :  James  F.,  Nancy 
F.,  George  E.  (deceased),  William  A.  (deceased),  and 
Jeremiah  (deceased).    Edward  died  March  30,  1849, 
aged  thirty-nine. 

James  F.,  Sr.,  held  nearly  all  the  oflSces  of  the 
town,  such  as  selectman  and  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  died  May,  1836,  his  wife  having  died  May, 
1832. 

Elizabeth  Mason,  who  married  Elisha  Waterman,  ' 
had  the  following  children:  Andrew  (1),  deceased ;  | 
James;  Elizabeth,  married  Nathaniel  Sexton  ;  Elisha;  I 
and  Nancy  Fitch,  who  married  James  M.  Peckham,  i 
has  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  (deceased),  : 
and  Andrew  (2). 

Jeremiah  Mason,  only  living  child  of  James  Fitch  | 
Mason,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the  same 
house  where  he  has  always  lived  for  eighty-six  years, 
March  4,  1795.    He  bears  the  honored  name  of  his 
grandfather  Jeremiah,  and  right  well  h:is  he  tried 
through  a  long  life  to  honor  that  name.    His  advan- 
tages for  an  education  were  limited,  yet  by  that  same 
energy  which  has  always  marked  his  progress  he  has  , 
acquired  a  good  practical  education.    His  life-work  j 
has  been  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  has  by  great  perse- 


!  verance  and  frugality  become  one  of  t]ie  largest  and 
!  best  farmers  in  Lebanon.    He  has  been  liberal  to  the 
I  church  and  charitable  to  the  poor.    He  is  a  great 
i  friend  to  children,  and  many  there  are  to-day  who 
i  enjoy  meeting  Uncle  Jerry.    He  is  a  Republican  in 
\  politics.    In  1862  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   He  has  always  been  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
not  seeking  official  honors,  but  preferring  the  quiet 
of  home.    He  is  universally  respected,  being  honest, 
industrious,  and  frugal. 

Edward  Mason,  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  was 
a  great  favorite  in  the  family,  and  after  his  death 
Jeremiah  invited  his  widow  and  three  children,  the 
youngest  three  and  the  eldest  thirteen  years  of  age, 
to  make  their  home  with  him  and  his  two  sisters,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  family  might  be  kept  to- 
gether, sparing  no  expense  that  a  father  could  bestow 
upon  his  children. 

The  youngest,  Wm.  Alfred  Mason,  enlisted  in  the 
Eighth  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  lived  only  six  months,  and  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

James  Fitch  Mason  married  Fanny  G.  Hoxie. 
They  have  two  children, — William  Alfred  and  Fanny 
Fitch.  James  Fitch  Mason  resides  on  a  large  farm 
in  Franklin,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  uncle 
Jeremiah,  and  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  Mason 
family  for  six  generations.  He  is  a  very  prosperous 
farmer.  The  farm  adjoining,  known  as  the  "  little 
farm,"  has  been  given  to  Nancy  Fitch  Mason  by  her 
uncle  Jeremiah.  She  is  caring  for  him  at  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  has  always  lived.  He  has  two 
large  farms,  which  he  improves  aud  directs  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
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The  town  of  Ledyard  lies  southeast  of  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows  :  on  the  north 
by  Preston,  on  the  east  by  Stonington  and  North 
Stonington,  on  the  south  by  Groton,  and  on  the  west 
by  Thames  River,  which  separates  it  from  Waterford 
and  Montville.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile. 

The  following  history  of  Ledyard  is  from  the  pen 
of  Capt.  William  T.  Cook,  who  has  earned  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  sons 
of  Ledyard  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  annals  of 
the  town. 
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The  Pequot  Indians  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  more  savage  than  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
more  unfriendly  towards  the  whites,  although  there  is 
no  record  of  any  Indian  battle  taking  place  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Ledyard. 

A  favorite  place  of  burial  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Fanning.  An 
old  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  opening  of  one 
of  these  graves  many  years  ago  gives  this  description 
of  it:  A  circular  opening  was  dug  in  the  earth,  and 
the  body  placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  stake  had 
been  forced  into  the  ground  perpendicularly  in  front 
of  it;  a  nail  was  driven  into  the  stake,  on  which  was 
hung  a  looking-glass  opposite  the  face  of  the  dead, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  female.  Two  earthen  bowls 
were  also  deposited  in  the  grave ;  these  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  succotash  to  be  used  as  food  on  the 
journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

The  finding  of  these  articles  in  this  grave  shows 
that  the  body  was  placed  there  after  the  country  was 
settled  by  the  whites.  The  glass  and  bowls  dropped 
in  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  grave 
where  another  body  was  laid  years  after  were  buried 
a  gun  with  seven  pounds  of  powder  and  seven  pounds 
of  shot  for  the  use  of  the  hunter  when  he  should  ar- 
rive at  the  "  happy  hunting-grounds."  A  white  man 
is  said  to  have  coveted  these  then  precious  articles 
and  hired  a  man  to  rob  the  grave,  but  his  courage 
failed  before  the  time  canie  for  the  attempt  to  be  made, 
and  the  Indian  is  supposed  to  still  retain  his  gun  and 
ammunition. 

The  "last  retreat"  (so  called)  of  the  Pequots  is  a 
portion  of  it  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  this 
town.  This  reservation,  consisting  originally  of  nine 
hundred  acres,  was  called  in  the  Indian  dialect,  Ma- 
shantuckd.  It  is  now  known  as  "  Indian  Town." 
The  tribe  baa  been  gradually  dwindling  away,  and 
probably  at  this  day  there  is  not  a  pure  blood  left. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  Christianize  them,  but 
have  been  attended  with  little  success.  The  late  Gen. 
William  Williams  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  remnant 
of  this  tribe,  employed  teachers,  and  endeavored  to 
gather  them  into  a  school,  but  his  labors  were  una- 
vailing. 

North  Groton,  together  with  Groton,  Stonington, 
and  several  other  towns,  were  included  originally  in 
the  township  of  New  London,  but  not  all  were  con- 
tained in  the  township  which  now  belongs  to  New 
London  County. 

In  Miss  Caulkins'  "  History  of  New  London"  we 
find  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  as  fol- 
lows :  Christopher  Avery,  Eobert  AUyn,  Philip  Bell, 
Jonathan  Brewster,  William  Chapman,  Edward  Cul- 
ver, Silas  Deane,  Edmund  Fanning,  George  Goer, 
John  Hurlbutt,  William  Maynard,  Benadam  Gallup, 
James  Morgan,  Isaac  Lamb,  Robert  Park,  Peter  Spi- 
cer,  Ralph  Stoddard,  Ezekiel  Turner,  and  William 
Williams.    Other  names  were  added  afterwards. 


I  In  regard  to  Jonathan  Brewster,  who  died  in  1661, 
bills  of  sale  are  recorded,  dated  in  1658,  conveying  all 
:  his  property  in  the  town  plot,  his  house  and  land  at 
j  Poquetannock,  with  his  cattle  and  swine,  to  his  son, 
i  Benjamin  Brewster,  and  bis  son-in-law,  John  Pickett. 
I  Mrs.  Lucretia  Brewster,  the  wife  of  Jonathan,  was 
\  evidently  a  woman  of  note  and  respectability  among 
j  her  compeers.  She  was  one  of  the  first  band  of  Pil- 
.  griins  that  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  "Mayflower," 
;  December,  1620,  being  a  member  of  the  family  of  her 
;  father-in-law,  Elder  William  Brewster,  and  having 
:  one  child,  William,  with  her. 

Her  husband  came  over  in  the  "  Fortune,"  which 
;  arrived  Nov.  10,  1621. 

i  The  bodies  of  Jonathan  Brewster  and  his  wife  now 
I  lie  in  the  Brewster  Cemetery,  and  a  neat  monument 
;  was  erected  to  their  memory  a  few  years  since  by  their 
;  descendants. 

I  Silas  Deane,  Sr.,  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  for  about  ten 
i  years.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  receipt  given  by 
I  him  with  others  as  members  of  said  society:  "Gro- 
\  ton,  Jany.  ye  29,  1754,  then  rec*  of  Lieut.  John  Stan- 
:  ton  £295  Is.  M.  old  Tenor,  being  in  full  of  the  Rate 
i  which  sd  Stanton  collected  for  said  Society.  Wee  say 
\  rec*,  Eb.  Allyn,  Joseph  Morgan,  Silas  Dean,  Com.  for 
;  sd  Society." 

I  Silas  Deane,  Jr.,  was  born  on  the  place  where  Mr. 
'  William  Fanning  and  his  son  George  now  reside;  he 
I  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  was  one  of 
'  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress  to 
I  urge  France  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
\  United  Colonies. 

I     The  Allyns  settled  at  what  is  known  as  "  Allyn's 
Point;" '  the  Stoddards,  at  Long  Cove;  the  Averys,  in 
I  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  now  known  as  "  Avery 
I  Hill";  the  Hurlbutts,  about  Gale's  Ferry. 

Gale's  Ferry  received  its  name  from  a  former  pro- 
prietor who  established  a  ferry  at  that  place,  and 
I  during  the  Revolutionary  war  had  a  ship-yard  on  the 
j  Point,  where  vessels  were  built  to  cruise  against  the 
j  British. 

The  Geers  settled  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
town.    Peter  Spicer  was  one  of  the  resident  farmers 
I  in  the  northwest  part.    Capt.  Abel  Spicer,  of  the  Rev- 
i  olutionary  army,  was  of  this  family. 


'  AUj  o's  Point,  where  stood  the  old  homeEtead  of  the  family,  is  ahout 
eix  Diiles  below  Nor>vich,  on  the  oppoeite  eide  of  the  river  from  the  Mo- 
hegau  fielde.  The  ancient  fort  of  Uncne  was  in  full  view  from  the  house. 
South  of  the  pond  and  cove  is  a  conspicuoue  elevaUon  known  as  Allj  ne 
Itlouutain,  from  whence  the  prodpect  lis  wide  and  far-reaching.  To  this 
height  the  neighbors  wore  accuetomed  to  resort  as  a  lookout  post  when 
the  river  was  visited  hy  any  uniieual  craft,  or  the  IndiaDE  oo  the  other 
side  were  gathered  for  council  or  sport.  From  this  place  on  the  memo- 
rable Cth  of  September,  1781,  the  conflagration  of  New  Loodon  was 
witnessed  by  women  and  children  whose  liushanda  and  fathers  had 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  three  blockaded 
vessels  forming  the  equadruD  of  Commodore  Decatur  were  laid  up  in  the 
river  near  hy,  and  on  this  hill  liis  men  threw  up  a  redoubt  and  kept  a 
eentry  to  watch  the  movements  in  and  near  New  London  Harbor. — Mia 
CaulkinB. 
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The  Morgans  settled  near  the  Centre,  the  Gallups 
in  the  southeastern  portion,  the  Williams  in  the  east- 
ern, and  the  Chiipmans  northwest  of  the  centre,  the 
Bills  not  far  from  "Allyn's  Point." 

The  first  settlers,  with  their  love  for  religious  liberty 
united  an  intense  desire  for  education,  and  simultane- 
ously with  the  erection  of  churches  schools  were 
established,  and  it  appears  from  the  old  society  rec- 
ord that  a  "school  committee-man"  was  appointed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  sf)ciety. 

Groton  being  a  large  town  with  great  inequality  of 
surface,  which  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  Sab- 
bath-day assemblage  in  any  one  point,  as  soon  as  the 
advance  in  population  would  allow,  the  northern  part, 
by  permission  of  the  Legislature,  withdrew  and  or- 
ganized a  second,  which  is  now  the  Ledyard  Ecclesi- 
astical Society.  North  Groton  was  incorporated  as  a 
parish  by  legislative  action  in  1724.  The  first  re- 
corded meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Capt.  John 
Morgan,  Jan.  3,  1725-26.  In  November,  1726,  a  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  parish  of  North  Groton  in  order 
to  discover  the  exact  centre,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  determined  should  be  the  site  for  their  meeting- 
house. 

The  central  point  was  found  to  be  forty  or  fifty  rods 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  Capt.  John  Morgan's 
"goat-pasture,"  on  land  belonging  to  Samuel  Newton, 
from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  exchange  for  the 
society  training-field.  The  warning- posts,  where 
notices  were  to  be  set  up,  were  "at  Capt.  Morgan's, 
Ralph  Stoddard's,  and  at  Sergt.  Robert  Geer's  mill." 

The  first  Congregational  minister  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  Samuel  Seabury,  a  native  of  Gro- 
ton ;  he  preached  here  a  short  time  and  then  became 
an  Episcopalian.  The  next  employed  was  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Punderson,  who  remained  ten  years;  his 
preaching-places  before  the  building  of  the  church 
were  at  the  houses  of  Robert  Allyn,  Ensign  William 
Williams,  Capt.  John  Morgan,  and  William  Morgan ; 
his  residence  was  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr. 
George  H.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Punderson,  too,  became  an 
Episcopalian,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  society- 
A  church  was  erected  by  that  denomination  for  him 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  nortli  of  here,  near  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  Israel  Allyn.  This  building 
was  removed  to  Poquetannock  in  1784;  it  received 
some  repairs  in  1814,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
till  1841,  when  it  was  sold  and  taken  down,  a  new 
edifice  having  been  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Preston. 

The  next  pastor  hoi's  was  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell, 
who  received  a  settlement  of  two  hundred  pounds  for 
the  first  two  years,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
per  annum  afterwards.  The  settlement  was  given  in 
those  days  in  order  to  assist  the  minister  in  purchasing 
a  farm,  it  being  expected  he  would  reside  permanently 
with  his  people.  The  society  had  met  with  so  much 
disappointment  in  the  change  of  religious  sentiments 
of  their  former  ministers  that  they  seem  to  have  been 


very  cautious  in  giving  another  a  settlement,  and 
stipulated  that  in  case  Mr.  Croswell  should  withdraw 
from  the  established  religion  of  this  government  to 
any  other  persuasion  he  should  return  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  society.    He  remained  five  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  whose  place 
;  of  residence  was  the  house  on  the  hill  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Croswell,  east  of  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Spicer.     Mr.  Johnson  remained 
i  about  twenty-three  years.     After  his  departure  the 
I  Congregational  society  kept  together  a  short  time 
I  and  then  gradually  dwindled  away,  becoming  extinct. 
I     Rev.  Timothy  Tuttle  commenced  his  ministry  here 
I  in  1810 ;  his  pastorate  extended  to  the  time  of  his 
i  decease  in  June,  1864. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Cook  supplied  the  pulpit  from  that  time 
till  Oct.  1, 1867,  when  the  labors  of  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  Cutting,  commenced.    The  ordination 
;  of  Mr.  Tuttle  took  place  at  Groton,  Aug.  14,  1811. 
i  The  ministers  and  delegates  were  entertained  at  the 
i  house  of  Capt.  Elijah  Bailey.    We  transcribe  the  fol- 
^  lowing  bill  (presented  by  Capt.  Bailey  on  that  occa- 
sion) for  the  purpose  of  S'howing  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  since  that  time: 

"  Thf  1«(  and  id  Society  Commiltee  in  Groton  to  Elijah  Bailey  Dr. 


"GrotoD,  Augt.  13,  1811.    To  24  Dinners  at  Is  6(J  £6 

"  1(1  Suppers  "  Is  fill   2  5  0 

"  14  BreakfiLvtff  at  Ik  6rf   3  5  0 

"      14,  "  28  UliiiierB  at  l«6d   7 

"  12  liorses  kfpt  1  day  each   2 

"  Liquors,  Sugar,  ic,  ic,  &c   4" 


.  This  town  now  votes  no  license  to  liquor-sellers, 
and  it  is  said  that  no  ardent  spirit  can  be  purchased 
within  its  limits. 

A  Separatist  or  strict  Congregational  Church  was 
formed  somewhere  between  1745  and  1750.  The  first 
pastor  was  Nathaniel  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  succeeded 

i  by  Elder  Park  Allyn,  but  the  church  was  short- 

!  lived. 

The  house  in  which  Elder  Allyn  resided  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Amos  G.  Avery.  The  church  edifice 
stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the  minister's  house;  the 
doorstep  of  the  church  is  still  seen  there,  but  the  build- 
ing was  removed  many  years  since  to  Gale's  Ferry  and 
occupied  by  the  Methodists. 

A  Methodist  society  was  established  at  Gale's  Ferry 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  supplied  for  many  years  by  Ralph  Hurlbutt, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  local  preacher  of 
that  denomination.  Mr.  Hurlbutt  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior talents  and  an  interesting  preacher,  and  the 
church  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  his  fostering 
care.  Since  his  decease  they  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Methodist  Conference,  Rev.  William  Turkington 
:  being  the  present  pastor. 

j  The  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  1843.  The  edi- 
fice stands  about  two  miles  cast  of  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Its  first  pastor  wjus  Elder  Stephen  Peckham, 
I  who  labored  long  and  faithfully  for  its  prosperity.  It 
'  has  no  pastor  at  present,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by 
'  different  preachers  of  that  denomination. 
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The  town  of  Ledyard  received  its  name  in  honor 
of  Col.  Wm.  Ledyard,  who  was  killed  with  his  own 
sword  by  a  British  officer  at  the  massacre  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  Sept.  6,  1781.  Tradition  says  he  was  a  native 
of  this  society. 

The  town  was  incorporated  June  1,  1836.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  June  11,  1830,  it  was  voted 
to  have  but  three  selectmen,  and  Capt.  Anson  Avery, 
Capt.  Henry  Hallett,  and  Ut.  Noah  Davis  were 
chosen. 

Nathaniel  B.  Geer  was  one  of  the  constables.  At 
the  time  its  charter  was  received  the  town  contained 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  number  has 
somewhat  decreased,  the  last  census  placing  the  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  fourteen  hundred. 

From  time  to  time  many  have  left  the  town,  we 
trust  to  be  useful  in  other  fields,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably but  few  States  in  the  Union  that  cannot  reckon 
a  native  of  Ledyard  among  their  citizens.  California 
especially  has  received  many  who  were  reared  among 
these  hills  and  prepared  here  to  exert  a  good  influence 
in  the  community. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Silas  Deane,  whose 
power  was  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  we  may  mention 
the  name  of  Asa  "Whitney,  the  projector  of  the  first 
Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Whitney  was  raised  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Lantern  Hill.  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Copp,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  near  Boston,  claimed 
this  town  as  his  birthplace. 

The  late  Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
Elias  H.  Williams,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  and  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  president  of 
McKendree  College,  were  also  natives  of  this  town. 
Rev.  James  A.  Gallup,  of  Madison,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in  1851, 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1854,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  able  and  successful  preacher 
of  the  gospel. 

Of  the  sons  of  Ledyard,  one  in  particular  has  en- 
deared himself  to  the  dwellers  in  his  native  town. 
We  refer  to  Hon.  Henry  Bill,  of  Norwich.  The  Bill 
Library,  with  a  circulation  of  over  two  thousand  vol- 
umes and  a  fund  of  more  than  !?]8O0,  stands  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  onr  well-being. 
We  must  also  remember  him  whose  munificence  erec- 
ted the  monument  to  Ledyard'a  fallen  heroes. 

Laudable  mention  might  be  made  of  the  Morgan 
brothers,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  grandsons  of  Christopher 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  men  of  large  wealth 
and  larger  hearts,  who  have  been  foremost  in  acts  of 
benevolence. 

The  town  furnished  her  quota  during  the  last  war, 
Lieut.  Stanton  Allyn,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiuient,  was 
one  of  our  first  volunteers.  The  "  Connecticut  War 
Record"  says,  "He  was  a  young  man  of  high  promise. 
Among  his  comrades  and  at  school  he  was  without  a 
peer.    When  the  war  broke  out  he  stepped  into  the 


i  line  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  went  bravely 
:  througli  every  battle  with  his  regiment  up  to  the  siege 
;  at  Port  Hudson.  On  tbe  10th  of  June,  in  that  disas- 
\  trous  charge,  he  was  foremost  with  his  men.  He  was 
^  in  the  column  of  one  thousand  heroes  which  Gen. 
:  Banks  summoned  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Bnt  the  great 
I  strain  upon  liis  nerves  during  the  progress  of  the  siege 
'  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear  ;  from  exposure  to  the 
:  rains  and  scorching  sun,  a  violent  fever  seized  upon 
\  his  system  and  shortly  swept  him  away.  He  was 
I  much  loved  and  deeply  mourned  by  his  companions 
j  and  associates." 

I     Samuel  S.  Whipple,  grandson  of  Mr.  Henry  Wat- 
rous,  was  another  brave  man  who  fell  in  the  heat  of 
i  battle.    The  color-bearer  of  the  First  Connecticut 
I  Cavalry,  he  was  always  where  tbe  bnllets  flew  the 
thickest,  calling  on  the  "boys"  to  "rally  'round  the 
I  flag!"    At  Ashland,  Va.,  he  received  a  shot  through 
the  body,  and  turning  to  a  companion  at  his  side  said, 
\  " I'm  shot!    Take  rny  horse  and  the  colors  and  go  for- 
:  ward,"  and  fell  from  his  horse  dead.    The  colonel 
;  wrote,  "  He  was  a  brave  and  faithful  man,  and  car- 
I  ried  his  colors  as  proudly  and  coolly  in  the  heat  of 
!  battle  as  on  parade." 

The  ladies  of  the  town  responded  nobly  to  the  call 
:  for  hospital  supplies,  consisting  of  clothing,  bedding, 
and  food.    A  company  of  earnest  workers  might  be 
j  found  at  that  time  occupying  the  basement  of  the 
church,  day  after  day  and  evening  after  evening,  full 
of  patriotism,  bent  on  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  gone  to  take  their  part  in  the 
:  struggle  for  the  nation's  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Early  and  Prominent  Residents. — Scarcely  any 
\  rural  locality  in  the  whole  United  States  may  more 
I  justly  claim  distinguished  mention  than  the  North- 
east School  District  of  Ledyard,  called  for  a  hundred 
I  years  and  more  tbe  "Allyn  District.''    In  this  stood 
the  second  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  county, 
the  old  churchyard  of  which  now  contains  grav^ 
of  early  settlers  dating  back  to  1739.    In  this  little 
I  district  were  born  Silas  Deane,  of  Revolutionary 
;  memory,  and  Stephen  Whitney,  the  projector  of  the 
:  great  Pacific  Railway.    Deane  was  born  here,  and 
I  certainly  was  among  the  most  useful  servants  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  second  of  the  three 
commissioners  sent  to  France  to  arrange  commercial 
i  intercourse  and  to  find  a  way  by  which  the  king 
might  assist  the  colonies  with  arms,  ammunition, 
i  and  sup])lies,  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
i  land,  bnt  so  that  she  could  not  even  complain  of  par- 
^  tiality.    Deane  appears  to  have  been  the  instrument 
i  of  completing  negotiations  begun  by  Arthur  Lee  in 
!  London,  and  of  dispatching  several  enterprises  which 
;  greatly  relieved  the  struggling  armies  of  the  colonies. 
;  But  through  the  imprudence  of  Thomas  Paine  in  the 
i  first  place,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  committee, 
and  in  the  second  place  through  the  impatience  of 
certain  members  of  the  Congress,  who  could  not  be  let 
'  into  the  secrets  of  diplomacy,  he  fell  under  suspicion 
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and  was  deprived  of  bis  authority,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  very  unwise  and  almost  mischievous. 
But  late  researches  among  documents  in  Paris  have 
shown  that  Deane  was  not  only  upright  and  unselfish 
but  shrewd  and  far-seeing,  and  almost  the  wisest  of 
his  times.  The  contracts  made  by  him  with  Beau- 
marchaise,  really  for  the  king  of  France,  under  the 
name  of  R.  Hortales  &  Co.,  did  much  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  army  and  furnish  it  with  arms  and 
money,  and  contributed  to  the  equipments  so  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 

Of  the  Bill  family,  Philip  Bill  was  the  first  settler 
in  Connecticut.  He  came  with  John  Winthrop  the 
younger  from  Ipswich,  in  Mas.-iac.husetts,  to  New 
London  in  1668.  He  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  London,  near  what  is  now  Allyn's  Point,  and 
which  in  1705  was  set  oft'  as  Groton,  and  in  ]S;!6  as 
Ledyard.  His  neighbors  were  Robert  Allyn  and 
George  Geer,  all  well-known  names  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  town. 

Philip  Bill  was  a  large  landholder  and  influential 
citizen  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  young  colony, 
planted  for  the  most  part  by  Winthrop,  or  at  least 
largely  by  liis  influence.  His  son,  Joshua  Bill,  was 
not  less  influential  than  his  father,  for  we  see  in  the 
records  of  old  Groton  that  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  establish  a  reservation  for  the  remnant  of 
the  Pequot  Indians,  which  inhabited  this  town.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  location  of  the 
tribe  where  their  reservation  now  is  in  Ledyard.  He 
also  surveyed  and  laid  out,  under  the  authority  of 
the  town,  the  road  leading  from  Groton  Ferry  north- 
ward to  the  Preston  line  as  it  now  is;  this  was  done 
in  1723.  Among  his  descendants  was  Gurdon  Bill, 
who  settled  in  the  said  Northeast  District  of  the  town, 
and  after  graduation  at  the  Plainfield  Academy 
taught  school  for  seven  successive  winters,  and  sub- 
sequently embarked  in  merchandising  and  did  a  suc- 
cessful business.  His  family  in  many  respects  are 
among  the  most  noted  of  all  the  families  in  this  por- 
tion of  New  London  County.  Reared  to  industry 
and  frugality,  and  aided  by  a  small  but  choice  library 
of  their  father,  the  sons,  Edward,  Henry,*  Gurdon, 
Frederic,  Ledyard,  and  Charles,  have  each  in  various 
fields  become  somewhat  conspicuous  as  public  men. 
The  eldest  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  Senate.  Gnrdon  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  has  acquired  by  his  economy  a  large  fortune. 

Ledyard,  born  the  same  day  that  the  town  was 
chartered,  prominent  as  a  business  man,  of  refined, 
educated  tastes,  and  author  of  the  books  entitled  "A 
Winter  in  Florida''  and  "  Climates  for  Invalids,"  and 
one  of  the  most  carefully  and  correctly  j)repared 
genealogies  yet  published  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
generous  donor  of  the  soldiers'  monument  in  his  na- 
tive town, — a  massive,  classical,  granite  obelisk,  stand- 
ing on  Liberty  Square,  in  almost  the  geographical 
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centre  and  highest  point  in  town,  known  as  fileeting- 
house  Hill.  The  said  monument  was  erected  in 
1873.  He  also  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  ])ublishing 
in  New  York. 

Charles  graduated  from  the  Sheflield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College;  has  likewise  published  some 
well-known  and  highly  popular  books,  which  have 
i  greatly  tended  to  enlighten  the  youth  of  the  land. 

His  health  failing,  he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  two 
j  years  in  travel,  visiting  all  the  principal  places  of 
note, — Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Nile. 

Frederic  Bill  has  retired  from  active  business  and 
resides  in  the  town  of  Groton. 
i     The  family  of  Allyns  are  likewise  so  conspicuous 
j  in  the  history  of  the  town  we  cannot  forbear  giving 
1  sketches  of  some  of  them,  namely: 
I     Robert  Allyn  was  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  land- 
I  owner  in  1637.    He  came  to  New  London  in  1651, 
j  where  he  obtained  a  house-lot;  had  land  east  of  the 
I  harbor,  which  is  now  owned  by  tlie  heirs  of  Belton 
j  Allyn  Copp,  who  are  his  descendants.    Allyn's  Point 
I  was  among  his  early  possessions.    To  that  place  he 
I  removed  and  built  a  wharf  and  trading-house,  which 
I  was  maintained  by  himself  or  son  during  their  life,  and 
by  his  descendants  for  juore  than  one  hundred  years. 
In  the  settlement  of  Norwich  he  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
1  five  original  proprietors,  and  either  himself  or  son  re 
I  sided  there  till  the  emigrant's  death  in  1083,  aged  about 
seventy-five  years,  when  his  only  son  John  exchanged 
his  lands  in  that  town  for  lands  nearer  home,  and 
occupied  the  homestead  at  Allyn's  Point.    His  four 
daughters  married, — first,  Sarah,  married  George  Geer, 
whose  descendants  are  very  numerous  and  highly  re- 
;  speetable;  second,  Mary,  married  Thonuis  Park ;  Han- 

•  nail,  married  Thomas  Rose;  and  Deborah,  married 
j  John  Gager,  Jr.  The  males  have  not  been  very  nu- 
'  merous,  but  count  among  those  who  liave  the  making 

of  history,  four  having  gloriously  died  at  Fort  Gris- 
■  wold, — viz.,  Capt.  Samuel,  a  selectman  of  the  town  at 
'  that  time,  Capt.  Simeon,  Bena.dam,  and  Belton, — and 
Lieut.  Stanton  Allyn,  one  of  the  highest  honored  of 
;  his  rank  at  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson.   Of  sea-captains, 
i  may  be  mentioned  Capt.  Robert  N.,  Jacob  Christo- 
i  pher,  Gurdon,  who  was  a  sailing-master  of  one  of  our 
large  war-vessels  during  our  Rebellion,  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Old  Sailor's  Story,"  recounting  his  voy- 
;  ages  and  ventures ;  Capt.  Francis,  who  for  some  time 
commanded  a  packet  in  tlie  New  York  and  Havre 
line,  and  had  the  honor  of  bringing  Lafaycltc  to  this 
i  country  in  1824,  he  declining  the  ofl'er  by  Congress  of 

*  a  ship  of  the  line  to  take  passage  in  the  ship  "  Cad- 
mus" with  Capt.  Allyn,  who  was  a  polished  gentle- 

'■  man  as  well  as  a  popular  master.  After  quitting  the 
sea  he  resided  at  New  London,  where  he  origijiatod 
the  Cedar  tirove  (^Jemetery  Association,  and  was  its 
president  till  his  death.    Capt.  Allyn  is  remcn\bered 

j  by  many  for  his  fine  personal  presence,  ready  wit,  and 

'  for  social  (jualities. 
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Of  legislators,  Col.  Roswell  and  Israel,  of  Ledyard  ; 
Lyman,  of  Waterford;  Calvin  and  James,  of  Moiit- 
ville;  Robert,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  James,  of 
Montville,  was  county  commissioiier  of  New  London 
County  from  18G9  to  1875,  and  one  of  the  coumiis- 
sioners  to  locate  and  build  a  building  in  Norwich  for 
the  county  of  New  London,  town  of  Norwich,  and 
city,  known  as  Norwich  City  Hall. 

In  later  times  the  Allyns  and  Bills  have  added  to 
its  reputation.  Gurdon  Bill  and  Charles  Allyn  in 
early  life  wore  in  company  in  mercantile  business, 
and  were  ever  fast  friends,  as  have  their  families 
been.  The  Bill  family  consists  of  six  brothers,  each 
of  which  has  been  distinguished  in  their  several 
localities. 

Of  the  Allyns,  sons  of  Charles,  of  Ledyard,  the 
eldest,  Robert,  perhaps  has  occupied  a  field  of  as 
much  importance  a.s  any  one  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  which  the  town  is  justly  proud.  Ilis  early 
education  was  in  the  district  school  just  mentioned, 
supplemented  by  a  short  attendance  at  the  old  Bacon 
Academy,  in  Colchester,  after  which  he  began  teach- 
ing school  in  the  town  of  East  Lyme  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  from  that  time  prepared  himself  for 
college,  teaching  school  winters,  and  spending  the 
summer  vacations  at  home  with  his  father,  who  had 
removed  to  Montville  and  owned  and  improved  a  large 
farm.  The  farm  as  mauaged  by  his  father  was  no  idle 
place,  neither  would  idleness  suit  young  Allyn.  Per- 
haps the  vacation  was  as  valuable  for  his  education  as 
any  part  of  his  training ;  no  more  thorough  man  or 
one  who  put  a  higher  estimate  on  time  and  care  for 
the  time  of  others  than  his  father,  Charles  Allyn. 

Robert  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  in  1841,  and  Avas  immediately  employed  as 
teacher  in  mathematics  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.  In  1845  he  became  principal  of 
that  institution.  Under  his  management  it  increased 
in  number  of  students  and  reputation  for  scholarship. 
He  resigned  his  place  in  that  institution  to  accept 
the  position  of  principal  and  financial  agent  of  the 
East  Greenwich  Academy,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1848, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  1854,  when  he  Avas 
appointed  commissioner  of  public  instruction  in  that 
State.  He  held  that  office  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  the  years  of  1852  and  '54.  In  1854  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Jeff  Davis) 
visitor  at  West  Point  Military  Academy ;  at  that  time 
R.  E.  Lee  was  superintendent.  While  there  his  fine 
social  qualities  helped  him  to  a  large  and  important 
acquaintance,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  his  ob- 
servation of  the  methods  of  instruction  practiced  at 
that  institution.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Ohio 
University.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  and  became  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College  in  that  city,  and  remained  here  till 


1863,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
McKendree  College,  in  Lebanon,  111.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  1874,  and  then  was  chosen  to  be  principal 
of  the  Lutheran  Illinois  Normal  University,  which  the 
State  was  j\ist  opening.  Here  to  a  certain  extent  he 
was  enabled  to  have  his  idea  of  what  an  American 
school  should  be.  The  male  students  receive  at  this 
institution  practice  in  infantry  and  artillery  each  day, 
taught  by  a  regular  graduate  of  West  Point.  Such  a 
Rciiool  in  every  State  would  soon  leave  no  excuse  for 
a  national  school,  as  each  State  would  have  qualified 
men  who  would  come  forward  when  needed.  He 
holds  that  position  at  the  present  time. 

JUDGES  OF  PROBATE. 
C'liristophei-  Newton,  Eraetue  Williams,  Hnury  W.  Avery,  Samuel  W. 
Wood,  Edmund  Spiier,  I.sraol  Allyn,  James  A.  Billinee,  Jacob  L. 
Gallup,  NatiiiiiiiBl  B.  Geer,  John  Brewstor,  George  Fanning, 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  1837  TO  1882. 
1837,  Anaou  Avery,  1838-39,  Henry  Hullett ;  1840,  Sanfurd  Stoddard; 
1841,  D.  B.  Williams;  1842,  Daniel  Lamb;  1843,  Roswell  Allyn; 
1844,  Jacob  Gallup;  1845,  S.  Thomas;  1840,  E.W.Brown;  1847,J. 
Brewator,  Jr. ;  1848,  J.  Gallup;  1819,  E.  Spicer;  1850,  E.  A.Sattei'- 
lee;  1851,  John  Brewster;  E.  W.  Brown;  1853,  WIlllBm  M. 

Gray;  1854,  Ralph  HurlbntI;  1855,  E. W. Brown ;  ISaS,  J.  L.  Gallup; 
1857,  N.  M.  Galhip,  Jr.;  1858,  William  L.  Maun;  1869,  P.  A.  Wil- 
liams; 1800,  S.  Crandall ;  ISfll,  A.  Reynolds  ;  1862,  W.  Avery;  1963, 
William  Fanning;  1804,  A.  L.  Gallup;  1865,  B.T.  Lewis;  1860,  J. 
L.  Golliip;  1867,  N,  Gallup,  Jr. ;  1S06,  Henry  LaiTabea;  1869,  Israel 
Allyn;  1870,  H.  Stoddard;  1871,  William  J.  Brown;  1872,  A.W. 
Turner;  1873, C.  A.  Brown  ;  1874,  L.  H.  Griswold ;  1875,  W.L.  Main; 
1870,  F.  Brewster;  1877,  N.  B.  Allyn;  1878,  John  Brewetar;  1879- 
80, William  T.  Cook;  1881,  S.  A.  Crandall. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
LEDYARD— (Continuea). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Ralph  Hurlbutt.— Rev.  Ralph  Hurlbutt  was  born 
May  19,  1767.  On  Jan.  10,  1790,  he  married  Mary 
Jones,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Jones.  She  was 
born  Dec.  2, 1765,  and  died  Dec.  20, 1851,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Hurlbutt  was  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  Lieut.  Thomas  Hurlbutt,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort  Saybrook,  Connec- 
ticut, 1636,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Wethersfield  in 
1640. 

Stephen  Hurlbutt,  great-grandfather  of  Ralph,  set- 
tled in  New  London,  Conn.,  between  1680  and  1690. 
His  grandfather,  John  Hurlbutt,  grew  up  and  settled 
at  Groton  (now  called  Ledyard).  His  father,  Rufus, 
was  killed  at  Fort  Griswold  in  1776,  aged  forty  years. 
Rev.  Ralph  Hurlbutt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  early 
embraced  the  Methodist  faith  and  became  a  minister. 
He  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Groton,  and  gave  to  this  church  his  services 
as  minister  free.  He  preached  almost  to  the  last  days 
of  his  life.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  sitting  in  his 
chair,  being  unable  to  stand.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  church,  and  always  ready  to  make  any 
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personal  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  cause.    He  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1844,  also  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  many  years,  until  his  age  disabled  i 
him  for  the  duties  of  the  oflSce.    He  was  for  a  long 
period  judge  of  probate  at  Groton  and  Stonington. 
His  life  was  one  devoted  in  many  ways  to  the  interests  j 
and  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  died  mourned  by  i 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Ralph  Hurlbutt,  nephew  of  Rev.  Judge  Ralph  ; 
Hurlbutt,  was  born  1807,  in  Colchester  (now  Salem), 
Conn.,  came  to  Groton  1810,  and  settled  on  the  farm  j 
on  which  he  now  resides.  He  married  in  1833  Mar-  ! 
garet  Bolles.  They  have  five  children,  three  living, —  ' 
Tabitha  E.,  the  oldest  living  child,  married  Robert  M.  ; 
Bailey;  son  George  W.  married  Lucia  A.  Perkins;  and  i 
H.  W.  Hurlbutt.  I 

Henry  Denison  was  born  in  Stonington,  April  8,  \ 
1793.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  A  t  the  age  of  twenty-  \ 
one  he  began  the  world  for  himself.  Two  years  after-  i 
wards  he  married  Lucy  Smith,  of  Groton.  Their  | 
children  are  Lucy  A.,  born  Jan.  27,  1818 ;  Hannah  | 
L.,  born  Sept.  27, 1820 ;  Eunice  R.,  born  Oct.  30, 1822 ;  ' 
Julia  A.,  born  Feb.  22,  1825;  William  H.,  born  Feb.  i 
18, 1828;  Harriet  A.,  born  Jan.  5,  1831 ;  Rowland  S.,  \ 
born  Oct.  25,  1832;  Emily  F.,  born  Jan.  16,  1836;  I 
Jennie  A.,  born  Sept.  5,  1838;  Jerome  A.,  born  Sept.  \ 
5,  1838,  twin  to  Jennie,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Mr.  Denison  is  now  living  in  Ledyard  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  receives  a  pension,  hav-  ; 
ing  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Hibberd  Stoddard  was  born  March  26,  1783.  He  i 
married  Betsey  Mallison  in  1809.  Was  a  farmer,  ; 
and  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Their  chil-  , 
dren,  five  in  number,  were  Hibberd,  Betsey,  Mary,  i 
Jane,  and  Stephen  James.  Jane  died  in  infancy ; 
Betsey  married  Capt.  Benjamin  Crowell ;  Stephen  J. 
married  Susan  J.  Fish.  Mr.  Stoddard  died  June  19,  ; 
1866. 

Sanford  B.  Stoddard. — Sanford  B.,  eldest  son  of  i 
Sanford  Stoddard,  was  born  in  Groton,'  Conn.,  Dec.  ! 
4,  1813.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain.  Having  re-  | 
ceived  a  common-school  education,  young  Sanford  j 
went  on  the  water  with  his  father  while  yet  a  boy.  | 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  before  the  mast;  : 
two  years  later  he  became  mate,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  two  years,  when  he  was  again  promoted  to  1 
the  position  of  captain.  In  1842  he  married  Miss  ; 
Mary,  daughter  of  Hibberd  Stoddard,  of  Ledyard,  j 
Conn.  The  children  born  to  them  were  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, Sanford  B.,  and  Jane  F. 

Capt.  Stoddard  left  the  sea  soon  after  he  was  mar- 
ried. He  has  since  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  farm- 
ing, and  now  lives  in  peace  and  plenty  with  his  family 
on  the  old  farm  which  has  been  in  the  family  since 
the  year  1700.  j 


'  The  town  having  since  boon  dividod,  that  portion  is  now  Ludyard. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
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The  town  of  Lisbon  lies  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the  north  by 
Windham  County,  on  the  east  by  Gri.swold,  on  the 
south  by  Preston,  and  on  the  west  by  Norwich  and 
Spragne.    Its  surface  is  hilly. 

The  territory  embraced  %vithin  the  present  bounds 
of  the  toAvn  belonged  to  the  Mohegans,  and  at  an 
early  period  was  inhabited  by  a  band  of  Indians  trib- 
utary to  Uncas,  known  as  the  Shovvtuckets.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  town  of  Norwich,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  record : 

"  Feb.  25,  1609. 

"The  towuc  having  serionely  fal{en  info  thpir  cobeideration  the  con- 
dition of  Awaneco,  the  Sachem,  being  in  hazard  of  the  loea  of  hie  Sa- 
cbemehip  for  want  of  land  to  accommodate  his  auLijocts,  for  his  reliefe 
herein  the  towne  have  seen  crtii.se  to  give  unto  tlie  eaid  Awanoco  a  par- 
cell  of  land.  Thomas  Tr.icy,  Thomaa  Lsffingwoll,  and  John  Post  are  to 
lay  out  to  him  200  or  300  acres  at  iheir  discretioQ,  near  Showtucket 
liiver,  and  abutting  30Utlierly  on  Qiieenapang  River,  secured  also  to  hie 
heirs  and  Bnccensore,  hat  not  in  their  power  to  alienate  any  part  of  it." 

Certain  regulations  were  attached  to  this  grant,  and 
the  act  concludes  as  follows : 

"  It  is  further  engaged  hy  Oweneco,  that  whereaa  as  he  bath  received 
these  lande  by  gift  from  the  towa  of  Norwich,  tlie  towo  does  order  that 
be  eball  forbear  on  the  Sabl«th  day  from  working,  huatiiig,  fishing,  or 
any  servile  laiior,  and  if  any  of  hie  siibjecte  be  found  guilty  of  thio  vio- 
lation they  eball  be  liable  to  be  punished,  and  to  these  eaid  and  above- 
epecifled  particulars  the  said  Owenoco  doth  bind  and  engage  himself, 
his  heirs,  and  lawful  successors. 

"  Consented  to  and  subscribed  by  Oweneco,  March  22, 1G69. 

"  Mark  of  Oweseko. 

"  "Witnesses: 
"  James  Fitch, 
"  John  Mason,  Jn. 

"  On  this  grant  the  sachem  gathered  his  special 
clan,  probably  some  twenty  or  thirty  families.  An 
annual  tribute  of  ten  deerskins  wa^  at  fii-st  demanded 
of  them,  but  the  scarcity  of  deer  in  the  vicinity  ren- 
dered that  regulation  a  dead  letter.  Moreover,  the 
village  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  war  with  Philip, 
which  called  the  sachem  and  his  warriors  to  the  field 
and  scattered  the  women  and  children  among  their 
neighbors. 

"  When  the  conflict  was  over  a  part  of  this  tract  was 
assigned  to  the  Indian  fugitives,  called  Surrenderers, 
and  in  May,  1678,  Mr.  Fitch  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment that  twenty-nine  fiiinilies  of  this  class  had  set- 
tled upon  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  English. 

"  By  a  deed  of  trust,  Dec.  22,  1680,  Owaneco  as- 
signed to  James  Fitch,  Jr.,  the  care  and  disposition 
of  all  his  lands  on  Quinnelmug  River.  A  few  years 
later  absolute  deeds  of  sale  of  these  and  other  tracts 
of  land  were  executed  by  the  sachem  in  favor  of  the 
same  Capt.  Fitch. 

"  In  1695,  Owaneco  and  Capt.  Samuel  Mason,  who 
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by  his  own  choice  and  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  appointed  his  trustee,  requested  that 
a  committee  of  tlie  town  should  he  empowered  to  sur- 
vey ihc  three-hundred-acrc  grant  and  fix  its  bounds. 

"The  next  year  Capt.  Fitch,  being  then  proprie- 
tary clerk,  recorded  the  whole  grant  to  himself,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  large  purchases  he  had  made  of  Owan- 
eco  in  1684  and  1687.  The  town  entered  a  formal 
jirotest  against  the  claims  of  Capt.  Fitch,  particularly 
to  the  three  hundred  acres  at  Quinnebaug  Falls, 
whi<-h  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  with  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  he  alienated. 

"  The  course  of  Capt.  Fitch  in  regard  to  these  In- 
dian purchases  was  distasteful  to  the  town,  and  no 
clear  account  can  be  given  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  difficulty  was  settled.  Apparently  the  town,  after 
some  murmuring,  acquiesced  in  the  claim  of  Capt. 
Fitch  to  what  was  called  the  cighteeii-hundred-acre 
grant. 

"  Capt.  Fitch  sold  this  grant  in  1694  and  1695  to 
certain  purchasers  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  viz.  :  Joseph 
Saftbrd,  Richard  Smith,  Meshach  Farley,  Matthew 
Perkins,  and  Samuel  Bishop. 

"Joseph  and  Jacob  Perkins,  also  of  Ipswich,  pur- 
chased a  tract  between  the  rivers  in  1695  of  John 
Fitch,  and  subsequently  bought  also  a  part  of  the 
eighteen-hundred-acre  grant  from  the  former  pur- 
chasers. 

"Settlements  were  immediately  commenced,  and  in 
1718  sixteen  persons  on  the  roll  of  accepted  inhabit- 
ants were  characterized  as  farmers  in  ye  crotch  of  ye 
rivers,- — Samuel  Bi>hop,  Samuel  Coy,  Eleazar  Jewett, 
David  Knight,  Daniel  Longhottom,  Samuel  Lothrop, 
Jabez  Perkins,  Joseph  Perkins,  Josiah  Read,  Josiah 
Read,  Jr.,  Joseph  Read,  John  Read,  William  Read, 
Samuel  Rood,  Samuel  Rood,  Jr.,  Henry  Wallbridge. 

"Samuel  and  John  Bishop  were  early  settlers  in 
this  district.  They  were  x>robably  brothers,  and  sons 
or  grandsons  of  Thomas  Bishop,  of  Ipswich.  Samuel 
married,  in  1706,  Sarah  Forbes.  John,  in  1718,  mar- 
ried Mary  Bingham.  Samuel  was  admitted  17(t2,  and 
John  in  1710. 

"  Matthew  Coy  obtained  a  grant  of  la))d  east  of  the 
Shetucket  in  1685.  His  cattle-mark  was  registered 
still  earlier.  He  was  probably  that  Matthew  Coy 
(sonof  Mafcthe\v)  whose  birth  wa^  recorded  at  Boston, 
Sept.  5,  1656. 

"Samuel  Coy,  of  Newent,  may  have  been  a  brother 
or  a  son  of  Matthew,  but  no  such  connection  has  been 
traced.    He  had  a  son  Abraham  ba{)tized  in  1719. 

"El  eazer  Jewett,  Dec.  5, 1698,  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Waterman  and  Bushnell,  agents  of  the  town,  seventy- 
five  acres  of  land  near  the  Shetucket  River.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Rowdey,  Mass.  His  son, 
the  second  Elcazer  Jewett,  died  in  1747,  at  which 
time  the  father  was  still  living.  The  third  of  the 
name  was  the  founder  of  Jewett  City  village 

"David  Knight  married,  March  17,  1691-92,  Sarah 
Backus.  Land  was  granted  him  in  1700  for  repairing 


i  the  meeting-house  and  school-house.    He  died  in 
1744. 

"Daniel  Longbottom  was  an  inhabitant  in  1698, 
I  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  surveyors  in  1702.  Him- 
■  self,  wife,  and  six  children  were  baptized  by  Mr, 
I  Woodward  in  September,  1718.    He  died  in  1729. 
"  Jabez  and  Joseph  Perkins,  admitted  1701,  were 
sons  of  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Ipswich,  and  commenced 
I  their  agricultural  improvements  between  the  rivers 
I  in  1695,  holding  their  land  in  common  until  1720, 
when  it  was  equally  divided  between  them.  Joseph 
;  died  in  1726,  and  Jabez  in  1742.    They  left  large 
I  estates  and  thriving  families. 

"Josiah  Reed  has  been  already  noticed  as  one  of 
\  the  original  proprietors  of  Norwich.  His  four  sons 
i  are  here  enumerated  with  him  as  independent  land- 
!  owners  and  accepted  inhabitants. 

"  Samuel  Rood  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
I  Rood,  and  born  in  1666.    In  1687  he  became  a  house- 
!  holder,  having  his  residence   '  below  Showtucket 
Falls.' 

"  Henry  Wallbridge  was  an  accepted  inhabitant  in 
1702.    William  is  mentioned  in  1719,  Amos  in  1721. 

"  Richard  Adams,  though  not  on  the  list  of  1718, 
was  an  early  proprietor  between  the  rivers*  He  prob- 
ably came  from  Sudbury,  and  may  have  been  the 
soldier  of  that  name  who  was  wounded  in  the  great 
swamp-fight  with  the  Narragansetts,  Dec.  19,  1675. 
His  wife,  Rebecca,  was  received  into  full  communion 
by  Mr.  Woodward  in  1708,  and  three  of  his  children 
baptized.    He  died  Aug.  24, 1728.    His  will  mentions 
.  ten  children,  among  whom  were  four  married  daugh- 
i  ters, — Hannah  Bacon,  Mary  Baldwin,  Abigail  Brown, 
I  and  Rebecca  Haggitt. 

"  William  Adams,  perhaps  brother  of  Richard,  died 
in  1727.  Eliashib  xVdams,  of  Preston,  died  May  15, 
1733. 

"  John  Safford  is  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of 
I  Norwich  in  1698.  John,  Joseph,  and  Solomon,  of  the 
next  generation,  were  probably  his  sons. 

"  John  Lambert  was  an  early  resident  in  Newent 
Society.    He  died  July  30,  1727. 

"Another  name  found  in  this  society  at  an  early 
i  period  is  that  of  Burnham.  Eleazar  Burnham  was 
;  recognized  as  an  inhabitant  in  1793.  He  was  proh- 
\  ably  the  son  of  Thomas,  and  born  at  Ipswich  in  Sep- 
I  tember,  1678.  He  married  Lydia  Waterman,  Nov.  20, 

1708,  and  died  in  1743. 
I     "  James  Burnham,  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  in 
\  1710,  married  in  1728  Elizabeth  Hough,  and  died  May 
i  22, 1757. 

"  Aaron  Burnham,  a  seaman,  first  mentioned  in 
\  1718;  cattle-mark  enrolled  in  1720;  died  Aug.  18, 
i  1727.    His  will  was  proved  at  Ipswich,  October 9th  of 
that  year.    His  wife  was  the  sole  legatee. 

"Benjamin  Burnham,  admitted  in  1726;  married, 
I  April  20,  1727,  Mary  Kinsman.  He  died  Oct.  15, 
\  1737. 

"  These  four  persons  came  from  Ipswich  before 
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1720.  The  Kinsinans,  Palmers,  and  Stevenses  were 
later  emigrants,  probably  from  the  same  place.  The 
Lovetts  came  from  Beverly,  the  Rathbuns  from  Block 
Island,  and  Thomas  Crosby  from  Barnstable. 

"  Robert  Kinsman  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
Dec.  5,  1721.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1725 
and  1728. 

"The  settlement  of  Newent  was  for  many  years 
obstructed  by  the  diversity  of  claims  arising  from  a 
confusion  of  grants  and  conveyances.  In  1723  a 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  enquire  into  and  gain 
as  good  an  understanding  as  they  can  come  at  re- 
specting the  Indians  land  in  the  Crotch  of  Quinebaug 
and  Showtucket  Rivers.'  ^ 

"  In  1725  the  proprietors  of  the  common  and  undi- 
"vided  land  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  by  giving  a 
quit-claim  deed  toCapt.  Jabez  Perkins.  Lieut.  Samuel 
Bishop,  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Jolin  Safford  of 
all  the  Indian  land  in  the  crotch  of  the  rivers,  and  of 
all  contained  in  Maj.  Fitch's  eighteen-hundred-acre 
grant,  for  the  sum  of  seventy- five  pounds  money  in 
hand  paid  to  said  proprietors,  provided  that  the  In- 
dians shall  be  allowed  to  remain  arfW  occupy  the  tract 
that  had  been  secured  to  them.  To  these  purchasers 
and  to  those  who  should  claim  under  them  the 
town  confirmed  the  title  of  reversion.  The  Indians 
dwindled  away,  and  in  1745  the  descendants  of  Owa- 
neco  and  other  principal  Mohegans,  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  executed  a 
quit-claim  deed  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  favor  of 
the  English  claimants.  This  instrument,  which  ex- 
tinguished the  last  aboriginal  claim  to  land  in  the 
Nine-miles  square,  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"Ann  alias  Cutoili,  Betty  Aucam  widow,  Wedemow  dangbter  of  Ma- 
homet deceased,  Ann,  otherwise  young  Ben's  wiff,  all  of  whom  are  de- 
ecendants  of  Owaneco,  late  eachem  of  MohogHn,  and  the  said  yonng  Ben 
or  Ben  Udcjis  Jr.  and  Paniel  PangHoeek,  all  of  Mohegan,  fur  the  cou- 
eideration  of  137  pounds  in  hills  of  credit — to  Capt.  Samuel  Bishop.  Jo- 
eeph  Perkina,  Jacoh  Perkins,  John  Safford,  Joseph  Safford,  and  Solomon 
Saffiird,  to  all  of  them  in  proportion  as  they  now  pussess — do  now  relin- 
qnieh  all  right  and  title  to  the  tract  of  JOU  acres  more  or  less  in  Newent, 
Id  the  crotch  of  the  rivers  Quinebaug  and  Showtucket,  called  the  Indian 
liand,  ahntting  eoutlieaeterly  on  the  Quinehaug,  April  9,1745." 

"  Witnesses,  Isaac  Hi  .ntington, 

"  Asa  WonTHINOTON."' 

Congregational  Church. — The  ecclesiastical  soci- 
ety in  this  place  was  organized  in  1723,  the  trnvn  hav- 
ing previously  appropriated  sixty  acres  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  first  minister  that  should  settle  there.  The 
affairs  of  the  society  were  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Perkins  family,  as  appears  from  the  following 
entry : 

^  After  this  Indian  reservation  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  native  oc- 
cupants one  of  the  Engliih  ownorn  found  at  a  certain  time  an  old  Indian 
woman,  who  had  come  from  a  distance,  harking  hie  hirch-trees  and 
othei'wiee  trespasBing  upon  his  grounds,  and  upon  renjoustruting  with 
her  WRH  met  with  a  fiery  and  indignant  rejoinder.  "  This  land  yours  1" 
ehe  exclaimed.  "How  you  get  it?  Indian  laud,  nil  of  it;  you  whlto 
folks  come  here,  drive  away  pour  Indian,  and  etoal  his  land;  that  the 
way  you  get  it !"' 

This  no  dcuht  expresses  In  a  homely  way  the  feeling  of  many  of  the 
aborigines,  ae  from  time  tn  time  they  have  relinqnlshed  their  ancient 
seats  to  the  whites  and  retired  into  the  wilderness. 

2  Norwich  deeds.  '  Miss  Caulkins. 


Jan.  17, 17Z0.  In  town  meeting  ordered,  that  if  the  Perkiuses  at  their 
I  retnrn  frtmi  Boston,  do  not  bring  with  them  a  minister  to  preach  in  the 
j  crotch  of  the  river,  or  satisfy  the  selectmen  they  shall  have  one  speedily, 
1  the  rate-makers  shall  put  them  into  the  minister's  rate. 

The  church  was  constituted  and  Rev.  Daniel  Kirt- 
'  land  ordained  its  minister,  Dec.  10,  1723.  The  orig- 
i  inal  members  were  Daniel  Ivirtland,  the  pastor,  Sam- 
uel Lathrop  and  Joseph  Perkins,  who  were  chosen 
i  deacons,  John  Bishop,  Jeremiah  Tracy  (son  of  Thomas 
I  Tracy,  of  Preston),  Isaac  Lawrence,  and  Isaac  Law- 
\  rence,  Jr., — the  church  resting  upon  seven  pillars,  a 
i  favorite  number  in  that  day. 

The  church  agreed  to  profess  discipline  according  to 
i  the  Cambridge  Platform.  They  professed  to  believe 
I  "  that  all  organized  church  acts  proceeded  after  the 
i  manner  of  a  mixed  administration,  and  could  not  be 
:  consummated  without  the  consent  of  both  elders  and 
I  brotherhood."  In  this  they  agreed  with  the  two 
I  older  societies  of  Norwich. 

Before  the  formation  of  this  church  the  inhabitants 
!  between  the  rivers  had  been  accustomed  to  attend 
\  meeting  at  the  town  plot,  the  distance  for  some  of 
i  them  being  about  eight  miles.  The  older  people 
;  went  on  horseback,  the  women  on  pillions  behind  the 
I  men,  but  the  young  people  often  traveled  the  whole 
distance,  going  and  returning,  on  foot. 

Church-going  in  former  days  was  a  serious  and 
earnest  duty.  None  stayed  away  from  the  house  of 
worship  that  could  by  extremest  effort  get  there.  On 
I  horseback  or  on  foot,  over  wearisome  roads  or  through 
I  lonely  by-paths  that  shortened  the  distance,  they 
came  with  their  households  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
I  truth.  "  Many  a  time,"  says  Rev.  Levi  Nelson, 
:  "  while  passing  over  the  society,  has  my  attention 
i  been  arrested  to  notice  the  patlis,  now  gi\  en  up,  where 
\  they  used  to  make  their  rugged  way  to  the  house  of 
\  Cod  almost  as  surely  as  the  holy  Sabbath  returned." 

And  when  there,  how  intently  and  with  what  cager- 
I  ness  to  profit  they  listened.  "  To  this  day,"  says  the 
I  same  reverend  author,  "  I  love  to  think  of  their  ap- 
]  pearance  in  the  house  of  God,  of  the  seats  they  occu- 
i  pied,  and  of  their  significant  motions  to  express  their 
\  approbation  of  the  truth.'' 

The  new  society  took  the  name  of  Newcnt,  un- 
:  doubtedly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  brothers  Perkins, 
I  and,  according  to  tradition,  in  remembrance  of  a 
\  place  of  that  name  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  from 
:  whence  the  fiimily  came. 

I  The  meeting-house  was  probably  built  immediately 
\  after  the  church  was  gathered. 

1723.  Sixty  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  town  to  tlie  Society  in  the 
j  crotch  of  the  rivers  for  the  fimt  minister  that  shall  settle  there. 

The  same  to  he  given  to  the  Society  over  the  Shetncket  for  their  first 
,  minister. 

j      Jan.  4,  1725-fi.    The  proprietors  griuif  that  spot  of  land  the  Newent 
i  meetiug  house  now  etauds  upon  and  ye  common  land  .-idjoining  to  it  to 
i  that  Society  for  their  use  so  hmg  tin  they  ehall  have  cccision  for  it. 
j  Jii8F.ru  Tract,  Moderator. 

;  Lieut.  Jaboz  Hyde.  Tliomas  Adgste. 

]  Deacon  Christopher  Huntington.  Joeejih  Backus. 

'  Capt.  Bonnjah  Bushnell.  Richard  Hyde. 
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Tlie  site  of  this  building  was  about  half  a  mile  ; 
south  of  the  present  edifice,  and  continued  to  be  used  ^ 
until  about  1770. 

The  inhabitants  of  Newent,  in  a  petition  to  the  \ 
General  Court,  October  session,  1727,  state  that  they  ; 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  distressing  sickness  for  two  ; 
successive  years,  especially  in  summer.  In  1726 
every  family  but  one  was  smitten,  and  about  twenty  j 
persons  died  in  three  months.  In  the  sunamer  of  1727  i 
every  family,  with  no  exception,  felt  the  scourge,  and 
one-sixth  of  the  male  heads  of  families  died.  The  ; 
farmers  could  not  secure  tlieir  crops,  and  though  ; 
kindly  a.ssisted  by  people  from  other  parishes,  they  i 
lost  some  of  their  grain  and  much  of  their  hay.- 

Rev.  Daniel  Kirkland  (Kirtland)  was  a  native  of  ; 
Sayhrook,  born  in  1701,  and  graduated  ac  Yale  Col-  : 
lege  in  1720.    His  ministry  in  Newent  was  of  nearly 
thirty  years'  duration.    He  was  a  man  of  scholastic  i 
habits  and  high  aspirations,  but  of  sensitive  organ-  • 
izatioD.    His  failing  health  led  to  his  dismission  from  I 
the  pastorate  in  1752.    Recovering  partially,  he  was  i 
installed  at  Groton  in  1755,  but  after  two  years  of  ^ 
service  he  again  broke  down,  and  returning  to  his  old 
home  in  Norwich,  there  remained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  ilay,  1773. 

Mr.  Kirkland  had  ten  or  twelve  children.  His  sec-  ; 
ond  son,  John,  born  Nov.  15,  1735,  was  one  of  the  | 
first  settlers  of  Norwich,  Mass.  Another  son,  Samuel,  ■ 
born  Dec.  1,  1741,  is  well  known  as  the  Gneida  mis-  j 
sionary,  one  of  the  most  energetic,  faithful,  and  self-  I 
denying  men  born  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town 
of  Norwich. 

Mr.  Peter  Powers  was  ordained  the  second  minister 
of  Newent,  Dec.  2,  1756.    He  remained  in  charge 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  was  dismissed  at  his  : 
own  request,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  | 
salary.    Mr.  Powers  was  a  man  of  marked  character,  ; 
earnest  and  energetic  in  action.    From  Newent  he  ! 
went  immediately  into  the  settlements  then  making  j 
in  the  Coos  or  Cohos  country,  on  Connecticut  River,  ! 
and  organized  a.  church  in  Haverhill,  consisting  of  \ 
members  from  both  sides  of  the  river,— that  is,  from  j 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and  Newbury,  Vt., — over  which  he  \ 
was  installed  Feb.  27,  1765,  preaching  his  own  instal- 
lation sermon.    Here  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  his  i 
appointments  and  make  his  parochial  visits  in  a 
canoe,  rowing  himself  up  and  down  the  stream,  an  j 
easier  mode  of  traveling,  probably,  than  that  of  ! 
mounting  a  horse  and  stumbling  over  half^clcared  ' 
pathways,  as  in  his  former  parish  at  Newent.    Mr.  i 
Powers  died  at  Doer  Island,  Me.,  in  1799. 

The  church  at  Newent,  being  left  without  a  pastor,  ^ 
gradually  declined,  and  for  several  years  gave  hut  \ 
feeble  signs  of  life.  Something  like  a  reorganization  ; 
took  place  in  1770  ;  several  of  the  Separatists  returned  I 
to  their  old  places,  and  Mr.  Joel  Benedict,  a  man  of  i 
fine  classical  attainments,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  \ 
church,  Feb.  21,  1771.  He  continued  with  them  | 
eleven  years,  when  an  infirm  state  of  health  and  the  ' 


old  difficulty,  want  of  adequate  support,  dissolved  the 
connection,  and  he  was  dismissed  April  30,  1782. 

Dr.  Benedict  afterwards  settled  in  Plainfield,  and 
acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  Hebrew 
scholar.  Hebrew,  he  said,  was  the  language  of  angels. 
He  died  at  Plainfield  in  1816. 

In  June,  1790,  Mr.  David  Hale,  of  Coventry,  was 
ordained.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  accomplished  and 
chivalrous  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  executed  as  a 
spy  on  Long  Island  by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe. 
]\Ir.  Hale  was  a  man  of  very  gentle  and  winning  man- 
ners, of  exalted  piety,  and  a  fine  scholar.  He  carried 
his  idea  of  disinterested  benevolence  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  if  acted  upon,  it  would  overturn  all  social 
institutions.  He  thought  it  to  be  a  man's  duty  to 
love  his  neighbor,  not  only  as  himself,  with  the  same 
kind  of  love,  but  also  to  the  same  degree,  so  that  he 
should  not  prefer,  even  in  thought,  that  a  contingent 
calamity,  such  as  the  burning  of  a  house  or  the  loss  of 
ij  child,  should  fall  on  his  neighbor  rather  than  on 
himself.  Mr.  Hale  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his 
salary  by  keeping  a  boarding-school.  As  an  instruc- 
tor he  was  populat;  his  house  was  filled  with  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  ill  health  and  a  con- 
stitutional depression  of  spirits  obliged  him  to  resign 
this  employment,  and  eventually  his  pastoral  office. 
His  mind  and  nerves  were  of  that  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive temperament  which  cannot  long  endure  the  rude 
shock  of  earthly  scenes.  He  was  dismissed  in  April, 
1803,  returned  to  Coventry,  and  there  died  in  1822. 

These  four  ministers  of  Newent  were  all  men  of 
more  than  common  attainments,  and  each  was  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  and  prominent  traits  of  char- 
acter. Neither  of  them  died  as  ministers  of  the 
parish.  The  four  pastorates  covered  respectively 
twenty-nine,  eight,  eleven,  and  thirteen  years,  with 
intervals  between  of  four,  seven,  and  eight  years. 

Rev.  Levi  Nelson,  a  native  of  Milford,  Mass.,  the 
fifth  pastor,  ordained  Dec.  5,  1804,  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  character  and  purity  of  life.  It 
was  often  said  of  him  that  he  never  had  an  enemy. 

He  preached  his  half-century  sermon  in  1854. 
Only  one'  of  the  thirty-eight  members  who  received 
him  as  their  pastor  in  1804  was  then  living,  but  of 
the  ordination  choir  four  were  present  and  united  in 
singing  again  tlie  same  hymns  that  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  service.  The  old  Kirtland  church  was 
then  extant,  seated  in  decaying  dignity  upon  gently 
rising  ground,  with  its  barrack-like  row  of  sheds 
spread  out  at  the  side  like  wings.  The  outside  of  the 
edifice  had  been  covered  and  recovered,  as  the  wear 
and  tear  of  years  demanded,  but  do  tool  or  painter's 
brush,  under  pretence  of  improvement  or  repair,  had 
invaded  the  interior  since  it  was  first  completed.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  upon  entering  was 
that  of  homely,  stern  solemnity.  The  pulpit  was 
high  and  contracted,  with  a  sounding-board  frowning 


1  Mi-s.  L'liommedieu,  of  Norwich. 
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over  it,  and  a  seat  for  the  deacons  in  front  of  it,  be- 
low. The  pews  were  square,  with  high  partitions, 
the  galleries  spacious,  with  certain  seats  more  elevated 
than  others  for  the  tithingnien  or  supervisors  of  be- 
havior. This  venerable  structure  is  believed  to  be  the 
last  specimen  of  the  old  New  England  sanctuary  that 
lingered  in  the  Nine-miles  square.  It  was  demolished 
when  about  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  new  church,  dedicated  Sept.  15,  1858. 

Rev.  David  Breed  was  dismissed  in  1862.  Since 
that  time  the  pastors  have  been  Lewis  Jessup,  R. 
Manning  Chipman,  and  Josiah  E.  Willis,  the  present 
acting  pastor. 

Civil  History. — This  town  was  originally  known 
as  Newent,  and  was  the  third  society  of  Norwich.  It 
was  incorporated  and  given  its  present  name  in  1786. 

EEPEESENTATIVES  FBOM  1786  to  18S2. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  representatives  from  17S6 
to  1882 : 

17S6,Capt.Elisha  Lathrop;1787,Capt.  ElinliaLaOirop,  John  PerkinB;  17SS, 
John  Perkins,  Jacob  Perkios;  1789,  Jacob  Perkius,  Josliun  Perkins ; 
1790,  Ezra  Bishop;  1791,  Jolin  Perkioa,  EzraEiebop;  1792-93,  Samuel 
Lovstt;  1794,  Samuel  Lovett,  Elialiailorgan;  1795,  Samuel  Lovctt,  Levi 
Perkins;  179C,  Levi  Perkius;  1797,  Ijevi  Perkius,  John  Kinsman; 
1798-99,  John  Kinsman,  Luther  Manning;  ISOO,  Luther  Manniug, 
Samuel  Leavitt;  ISOl,  Joshua  Perkins;  1802,  Ezra  Bishop,  Joshua 
Perkins;  1803,  David  Hale,  Septimns  Lathrop;  1801,  Joshua  Per- 
kins: 1805,  Daniel  Braman ;  1806,  Barnabai  Huntington;  1807 
Daniel  Braman:  1808,  Levi  Perkins ;  1S09,  William  Adams;  1810, 
Levi  Perkins;  1811,  William  Adams;  1812,  Levi  Perkins;  1813, 
Freeman  Tracy;  1814,  Levi  Perkins;  1815,  Freeman  Tracy;  1816, 
Levi  Perkioe;  1817,  Freeman  Tracy,  Frederick  Perkins;  1818,  Fred- 
erick Perkins,  Joseph  L.  Lyoo ;  1819,  Thomas  Kinsniao;  1820,  Joseph 
Jewett;  1S21,  Tyler  Brown;  1822,  Tyler  Brown;  182:),  Joseph  L. 
Lyoo  ;  1824,  Andrew  Clark ;  1825,  Samuel  Peckham  ;  1826,  Barzillai 
Bishop;  1827,  Elisha  Morgan;  1828,  Eoswell  Adams;  1829-30, 
John  Gray;  1831,  Jared  Farnham  ;  1832-33,  Eucklin  Matthewson; 
1834,  Ebeoezer  Allen:  1835,  Jamea  Stetson;  1836,  Nathan  Brew- 
ster; 1837,  Thomas  A.  Clark;  1838,  Knssel  Hose;  1839,  Daniel  F. 
Butler;  1840,  Thomas  G.  Read;  1841,  Thomas  A.  Clark ;  1842, Pearly 
B.  Fuller:  1843,  Vine  Smith  ;  1844,  Henry  B.  Bobbins;  1845,  Thomas 
M.  Jewett;  1846,  William  C.  Cutler;  1847,  Edwin  Kimball;  184';, 
Elijah  Eathbuo,  Jr.;  1849,  Ebenezer  Lyon;  1850,  Asher  P.  Brown  ; 
1851,  Daniel  BI.  Brown  :  1852,  William  C.  Cutler  ;  1853,  Ezekiel  Brom- 
ley ;  1854,  Sanford  Bromley;  1855,  Edwin  Fitcb;  1856,  Asher  P. 
Brown;  1857,  Norman  Smith;  1858,  Thomas  A.  Clark;  1859,  Jacob 
B.  Bachelder;  1860,  N.  P.  Bishop;  1861, 1.  S.  Geer;  1862,  S.  L.  Hers- 
kell;  1863,  E.  Bushnell;  1364,  W.  Bliss;  1865,  Henry  Lyon  ;  1866,  H. 
A.  Bennett;  1867,  G.  N.  Case;  1868,  B.  F.  Hull;  1869,  S.  Bromley; 
1870,  G.  L.  Phillips  ;  1871,  E.  W.  Fitch  ;  1872,  Henry  Lyon  :  1873,  J. 
L. Lathrop;  1874,  H.  G.  Palmer;  1875-76,  J.  B.  Palmer ;  1877,  Edwin 
Kimtiall ;  1 878,  J.  F.  Hewitt ;  1 879,  E.  F.  Appley  ;  1880,  C.  J.  Bromley ; 
1881,  George  Bohinson. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

LISBON— (Continued). 
BTOCRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Daniel  Bumham  Hyde,  son  of  Elijah  and  Lydia 
(Burnham)  Hyde,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  May 
12,  1812.  He  is  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  Jonathan  Hyde,  who  came  to  America  from 
near  London,  England,  in  1647,  settling  in  New  Town, 
Mass.,  now  Arlington.    Jonathan  was  twice  married. 


I  By  his  first  wife,  Mary  French,  he  had  fifteen  chil- 
j  dren ;  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Rediat,  he  had  eight 
childreu.    He  died  in  New  Town  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  son  Joseph  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Perkins,  and  had  many  children,  among  them  Icha- 
bod,  who  came  to  Norwich  (West  Farms,  now  Frank- 
lin), Conn.,  in  early  life.    He  was  born  Aug.  24, 1717 
(0.  S.).  He  was  a  farmer,  and  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Haskins,  of  Norwich,  and  was  the  father 
of  eighteen  children.    He  was  a  life-long  resident  of 
Franklin,  dying  there  April  13,  1779.    He  was  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  worthy  son  of  the  soil.  His 
son  Barnabas,  born  Sept.  17,  1747,  married  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Elijah  and  Mary  (Cady)  Armstrong,  of 
Norwich,  and  settled  in  Lisbon  ;  lived  there  his  life  as 
a  farmer,  dying  Jan.  5, 1819.  He  had  four  children, — 
Sally,  Lee,  Elijah,  and  Lydia.    Lydia  died  at  seven- 
teen years.    All  the  rest  attained  great  ages.  Barna- 
i  has  Hyde  was  provcrbiall}^  known  as  an  upright, 
I  honest,  and  reliable  man.    His  word  was  as  good  as 
i  his  bond,  and  neither  ever  forfeited.    He  was  select- 
man, but,  an  unassuming  man,  neither  sought  norcared 
for  olBce.    Elijah  Hyde,  liis  son,  father  of  Daniel  B.,' 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  Feb.  4,  1779,  married  Lydia 
i  Burnham,  daughter  of  Daniel,  of  Hampton,  Conn, 
j  He  was  reared  a  farmer,  and  was  one  through  life. 
He  was  a  very  reserved  man,  modest  in  his  manner, 
and  preferred  the  society  of  home  to  that  of  public 
meetings,  and  neither  sought  nor  would  accept  offices 
i  which  he  was  often  asked  to  accept.    He  was  a  true 
I  son  of  his  father  in  strict  and  undeviating  honesty. 
I  He  was  a  strong  friend,  sometimes  to  his  injury,  a 
I  kind  neighbor,  and  devoted  to  his  family.    He  died 
:  Feb.  14,  1854.    His  children,— Patty  P.  (Mrs.  James 
:  H.  Kennedy),  Daniel  B.,  Eli  E.,  and  Lucy  A.  (Mrs. 
j  Charles  Palmer,  of  Preston). 

i  Daniel  B.  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  of  three 
\  generations  in  Lisbon,  was  educated  at  common 
I  schools,  and  became,  like  his  ancestors,  a  farmer.  He 
\  commenced  teaching  school  in  1830,  and  taught  win- 
I  ters,  and  worked  as  a  farmer  during  the  summer, 
i  He  taught  two  terms,  and  then  attended  school,  in- 
;  tending  to  prepare  for  college,  but  failing  health  com- 
^  polled  him  to  relinquish  his  plans.  For  three  years 
i  he  was  an  invalid.  He  then  (1838)  became  a  teacher 
■  again,  and  taught  six  consecutive  winters,  then  by 
I  illness  was  unable  to  dress  or  undress  himself  for  three 
j  years.  AH  in  all,  he  taught  sixteen  winters  and  one 
I  summer.  He  has  always  been  au  industrious,  tbor- 
i  ough  man,  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  his- 
i  tory,  intelligent,  yet  unassuming,  never  undertaking 
i  to  do  anything  which  he  could  not  do  thorouglily  and 
\  well.  He  has  never  married,  nor  ever  owned  a  farm. 
In  politics  lie  has  been  a  Whig  and  Republican,  and 
in  all  ofhcial  positions  he  ever  could  be  prevailed 
'  upon  to  accept  he  has  discharged  his  duties  fearlessly 
i  and  well.  For  many  years— over  fifty — lie  has  been 
j  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Lis- 
'  bon,  joining  Sept.  2,  1831.    He  is  marked  by  all  who 
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know  him  for  bis  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  hon- 
esty and  his  opposition  to  all  things  teuding  to  de- 
grndc  humanity, — for  example,  his  opposition  to  rum 
and  slavery  hiis  been  earnest  all  his  life. 
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The  town  of  Lyme  is  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  New  London  County,  and  is  bounded  as  fol- 
lows :  on  the  north  by  Middlesex  County  and  the 
town  of  Salem,  on  the  east  by  East  Lyme,  on  the 
south  by  Old  Lyme,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Con- 
necticut River,  which  separates  it  from  Middlesex 
County.  Its  surface  is  hilly  but  generally  fertile. 
Although  this  portion  of  ancient  I/yme  retains  the 
original  name,  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  what 
is  now  Old  Lyme,  and  much  of  the  history  of  Lyme 
is  given  in  the  Iiistory  of  that  town,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

The  "Loving  Parting"  between  Say  brook  and 
Lyme. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  executed  between  the  towns  of  Saybrook 
and  Lyme  when  the  latter  was  setoff  as  an  independ- 
ent ])lantation.    It  is  dated  Feb.  13,  1665: 

"  Whereas  there  bath  been  severnl  propositions  betwixt  the  inhablt- 
.mtB  of  east  side  of  the  River  and  the  inhabitants  on  tha  Westsid  of  tho 
River  of  th^  towne  of  aayhrok  towards  a  Loving  parting, 

"  Tile  inhabitauts  on  the  oast  side  of  the  River  desiring  to  be  a  plao- 
t.-ition  by  themselves ;  iIdd  declare  that  they  have  a  competency  of  Landi! 
to  entertaino  thirty  families. 

"  Tlicy  declare  that  they  will  pay  all  arears  of  Rates  past  and  nU  rates 
Dew  by  the  2  of  May  next  iosiiing  that  beloogs  unto  the  town?  and  i 
ministry,  to  bo  brought  into  the  townsmen  in  the  town  plots,  to  wit;  ' 
Richard  Rayiuent  aod  Abraham  Post  now  in  Place.    At  the  request  of  i 
thoe  on  the  east  fide  of  the  River  to  abitto  them  ther  proportion  belong-  I 
iug  to  the  ministry  from  the  furpt  of  mayo  to  the  Latter  end  of  .lauiiary 
next  eosuing,  the  towns  doe  consent  ther  unto,  aod  in  case  thev  have 
not  a  minister  selected  amongst  them,  then  tbey  are  to  pay  Rats  to  the 
minister  Ofi  the  west  side,  as  formerly,  unless  a  minister  be  settled 
amongst  them. 

"In  refei-ence  to  the  Lands  of  bamanasiik,  they  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
River  Joe  fully  and  freely  Resign  all  their  Ri;jhts,  titles,  and  claims  to 
all  and  every  parcels  of  the  Lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  side 
engaging  themselves  ti.i  afford  what  help  they  have  amongst  them  for 
the  Kecovery  of  those  Lands,  they  being  Eesonably  considered  for  their 
pains.  That  the  Indiaii.s  at  Nehantick  have  the  Land  .igreed  npon  bv 
the  covenant  mait]  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  SaybrooU  and  them. 

"  The  aUive  hiid  articles  being  agreed  upon  by  the  comites  chiiseD  on 
both  sides  of  the  liivor.  the  inhabitants  east  side  have  I.ibertv  to  heft 
plantation  of  themsf.'lves.  In  witness  whereof  the  couimitlees  chosen  on 
*ioth  *<ides  have  sett  to  thoir  hands. 

"John  W.tmo,  "  Nathan  Gaiswoi-u, 

William  Puatt,  William  Wallf.b, 

ROBI.RT  LUZE,  RENAI.n  Mabvin, 

William  PAiiKKn,  John  Llze,  Sr., 

Zachahiaii  Sanfom>,  KioiiAiin  Smith, 

•'  For  the  West  .side.  John  Comstook, 

"  For  the  East  Side." 


Congregational   Church,  Grassy  Hill. —  This 

churcli  was  organized  in  1755.  Rev.  Daniel  Miner  was 
the  first  pa-stor,  who  was  settled  in  1757.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  pastors  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent: Daniel  Miner,  1757,  died  April,  1799;  Seth  Lee, 
1817,  died  October,  1826;  Nathaniel  Miner,  1827-29; 

A.  Alden,  1830-31 ;  Mark  Mead,  1833-36;   War- 
ner, 1837-38;  Oliver  Brown,  1839,  died  February, 
1853  ;  Alpha  Miller,  1853-63 ;  Rev.  William  A.  Hyde, 
1864,  died  in  1874,  while  in  the  ministry  Benjamin 

B.  Hopkinson,  1875,  present  pastor.  The  present 
(  July,  1881)  deacons  are  William  Hull  and  Richard 
W.  Lee. 

Congregational  Church,  Hamburg.— This  church 
wa-s  organized  probably  in  1727,  with  Rev.  George 
Beckwith  as  first  pastor.  He  died  in  December,  1785. 
The  pastors  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been 
as  follows :  David  Higgins,  1787  ;  David  Huntington, 
1803;  Asahel  Nettlcton,  1813;  Josiah  Hawes,  1814; 
Harvey  Bushnell,  1835;  Philip  Payson,  1838;  Charles 
E.  Murdock,  1842;  James  A.  Moore,  1844;  Daniel  C. 
Tj'ler,  1844;  Samuel  Oris  wold,  1845;  E.  F.  Burr,>  D.D., 
1850,  to  present  time. 

Before  the  division  of  the  town  this  was  the  third 
church  iu  Lyme,  now  the  first.  After  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's death  the  pulpit  was  supplied  one  year  by  the 
Middlesex  Association.  There  was  a  revival  under 
Mr.  Nettleton's  labors,  attended  with  great  solemnity 
and  deep  conviction  of  sin,  promoted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
thirty-one  added.  Also  in  April,  1824,  a  work  of 
divine  grace  commenced  under  the  ministration  of 
Rev.  Noah  G.  Saxton,  progressed  rapidly,  and  forty- 
eight  were  added,  four  of  whom  entered  the  ministry. 
In  April,  1831,  Rev.  Warren  G.  Jones  commenced 
assisting  31r.  Hawes,  and  a  powerful  revival  followed, 
adding  forty-five  to  the  church.  There  was  also  a  re- 
vival in  the  winter  of  1836,  and  there  have  been 
several  since. 

The  present  deacons  are  Allen  GrifBn  and  Thomas 
B.  Peck. 

Baptist  Church,  North  Lyme.— This  church  was 
organized  in  1810,  by  the  covenant  union  of  six  mem- 
bers. During  the  year  twenty-five  others  were  added, 
and  oue  in  the  following  year.  During  the  first  three 
years  Elder  Asa  Wilcox  administered  the  church  or- 
dinances. 

In  1813,  Brother  Matthew  Bolles  was  ordained 
pastor,  and  continued  three  yeai"s,  during  which  thirty- 
seven  were  added.  He  w-as  succeeded  by  Elder  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  who  continued  six  years,  and  twentj'- 
five  more  were  added.  Iu  1822,  Brother  Jabez  S. 
Swan  received  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  The 
two  succeeding  years  they  had  no  stated  pastor,  but 
sustained  the  ordinances  of  the  church  through  the 


1  Di.  Burr  is  the  author  of  the  following  well-ltnown  works:  "Eoce 
Coaliim,"  "  Pftter  Slimdi,"  "  Ad  Fidera,"  "  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  "  Work 
in  the  Vineyard,"  "Toward  the  Strait  Gate,"  "Sunday  AftemooBs," 
"Thy  Voyage,"  "From  Dark  to  Day,"  "Dio,  the  Athenian." 
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ministry  of  several  of  the  Lord's  ambassadors,  and 
during  the  tinie  were  encouraged  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-four  by  baptism. 

In  1824,  Brother  Henry  Stanwood  commenced  la- 
boring with  them,  and  rendered  essential  service  by 
setting  things  in  order,  and  inducing  a  good  degree  of 
discipline.  He  was  subsequently  ordained.  During 
his  ministry  tbirty-four  were  added  to  the  church  by 
baptism. 

In  1827,  Elder  Tubal  Wakefield  accepted  the  pas- 
torate, and  Brother  J.  Pilgrim  and  James  Stark  were 
licensed.  Their  numbers  continued  about  the  same. 
In  1830  they  were  again  without  a  pastor,  but  the  or- 
dinances of  the  church  were  administered  to  them  by 
Elder  B.  G.  GotF,  and  though  laboring  under  such 
disadvantages,  the  church  enjoj'ed  a  good  degree  of 
prosperity. 

In  1831,  Elder  Alvin  Ackley  became  pastor,  and 
thus  continuing  three  years,  during  which  the  church 
was  strengthened  in  grace  as  well  as  in  numbers.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  when 
Elder  Andrew  M.  Smith  dispensed  to  them  the  word 
of  life. 

In  1846,  Elder  Ebenezer  Loomis  accepted  the  pas- 
torate for  one  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
E.  Denison,  about  one  year,  when  he  again  succeeded, 
and  continued  two  years.  During  their  pastorship 
the  church  prospered.  For  a  few  months  they  were 
again  without  a  pastor,  then  for  a  short  time  Elder 
Willson  Cogswell  labored  successfolly  among  them. 

In  1842,  Elder  Thomas  Dowling  commenced  his 
labors  with  them,  during  whose  ministry  of  almost 
four  years  many  difficulties  were  passed  through  and 
much  good  accomplished. 

In  1846,  Elder  Chester  Tilden  succeeded  to  the  pas- 
torate, and  was  followed  by, Elder  Simeon  Shailer. 
Brother  W.  W.  Meech  was  ordained  their  present 
pastor  in  June,  1850.  Their  present  number  of  mem- 
bers is  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Baptist  Church,  Hadlyme.— Early  in  the  present 
century  a  few  families  had  Baptist  members,  but,  scat- 
tered and  disorganized,  they  were  incapable  of  ex- 
erting any  efficient  influence.  They  were,  however, 
visited  occasionally  by  Elders  Matthew  Bolles  and 
Simeon  Shailer,  whose  labors  were  blessed,  and  thus 
a  branch  of  the  North  Lyme  Baptist  Church  was  es- 
tablished. 

In  1820  this  branch  was  organized  into  a  church, 
under  its  present  name,  and  for  .several  years  enjoyed 
a  good  degree  of  prosperity,  but  at  length,  in  1840, 
through  dissensions,  the  church  became  extinct. 

In  1849  it  was  reorganized,  when  ten  were  added, 
making  their  whole  number  thirty-two.  They  Avere 
supplied  by  Brother  William  Harris  in  1851. 

Civil  and  Military  History.— This  town  was  or- 
ganized in  1667,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  civil  organi- 
zations in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  A  portion  of  the 
present  town  of  East  Lyme  waa  set  off  in  1839,  and 
the  town  of  Old  Lyme  in  1855. 
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;  EEPMiSENTATIVES  FKOM  1670  TO  1SS2. 

i  1670.— Remold  Marvin. 

I  1671.— Mathsw  GriBwold,  Ens.  William  Waller. 

!  1672.— Mathaw  Griswrlti,  Lieut.  William  Waller,  KeiDold  Mai-vin. 

;  1C73.— MatliBW  Griswold,  Scrgt.  Reiaold  Marvia. 

i  1674. — Mathcw  Griswijld,  Sergt.  Reinold  Man-in. 

■  1G75.— Lieut.  Eeioold  Marvin. 

j  1676. — Lieut.  Eeiriold  Marvin,  William  Mcasurs,  Joa.  Peck.Thoraaa  Lee, 

'  nhsent 

;  1677. — Matliew  Griswold,  William  Measure, 
i  1078. — JIatbcw  Griswold,  Eichard  Smith. 
;  1679.— Matbew  Griswold,  Rif:liard  Smith. 
1  1680.— William  Measure^  Mathew  Griswold. 
j  1681.— Mathew  Griswold,  William  Measure, 
i  1682. — Mathew  Griswold,  Lieut.  Aliram  Branson, 
i  16H3. — Mathew  Griswold,  AVillinm  Meaaiirs. 
i  16*'4. —  Matliew  Gri-iwuld,  William  Measiirs. 
;  IG.SS. — Williairi  Measure,  Sergt.  Tiioniae  Lee. 

j  16S5.— William  Measure,  Capt.  Joseph  acill,  Liout.  Abram  Brunson. 

i  1687. — Lient.  Abram  Brunson. 

i  16>>8. — Sir  Bdnioud  Andross,  Governor. 

i  1689. — Lieut.  Abram  Bruiisun. 

i  1690.— Capt.  Jos.  Scill,  Eua.  Jos.  Pock,  William  Ely. 

1691. — Capt.  Joseph  Scill,  uhs.,  Lieut,  Abmm  Bruneon,  Eds.  Joaepb  Peck. 
I  1092. — William  Ely,  Lieut.  Abram  Branson. 
I  1693. — 'Williani  Ely,  Lieut.  Isaac  Bruuson,  Isack  Waterbouss. 
;  1G94.— William  Ely,  Lieut.  Abram  Brunson. 
i  1G95. — W'illiam  Ely,  Abntni  Brunson,  Eos.  Peck, 
i  1C9S.— Wilt  Eelie,  Mathew  Griswold,  abs.,  Joseph  Peck, 
i  1697.— l.-'apt.  Wilt  Eelie,  Ens.  Joseph  Peck. 

I  1698. — Capt.  Wilt  Eelye,  Ens.  Joseph  Peck,  Lieut.  Abmhani  Brownson. 
I  1699.— Capt.  Wilt  Eelye,  Eus.  Joseph  Peck,  Lieut  Abraham  Drowuson. 

17(10  — Capt.  Wilt  Eelye,  Eos.  Joseph  Peck,  Thomas  Bradford. 

1701. — Lieut.  Abraham  Bnnvcisou,  Capt.  William  Eeelye,  Deacon  Joseph 
Peck. 

]  1702. — Ens.  Joseph  Peck,  Capt.  William  Eely,  Ens.  Joseph  Pack, 
i  1703. — f'ajit.  William   Eeelye,  Ensign  Joseph  Peck,  Lieut.  Abraham 
Brownson . 

i  1704.— ('apt.  William  Eelsy,  Eosign  Joseph  Peck,  Mathsw  Griswold, 

Thomas  Bradford, 
i  1705. — Capt.  'Wiiliani  Ely,  Ensign  Joseph  Peck, 
i  1706.—  ('apt.  William  Ely,'  Ensign  Joseph  Peck, 
i  1707.— Capt.  William  Eely,  Mathew  Griswold. 

j  1708.— Capt.  W'illiam  Eely,  Joseph  Peck,  Thomas  Bradlbi-d,  Mathsw 
Griswold. 

i  1709. — Capt.  William  Eely,  Joseph  Peek,  Abraham  Browneoo,  John  Lee. 
i  1710. — Joseph  Peck,  Mathew  Griswold. 

j  1711. — Capt.  William  Eely,  Eeyiiold  Marvin,  Abraham  Brownson,  Sam- 
j        uel  Marvin. 

i  1712. —  Ensign  John  Colt,  Mr.  Kenold  Marvin,  Abraham  Brunson,  Capt. 
I         William  Eely. 

I  1713. — Capt.  William  Eely,  Itenold  Marvin,  Abraham  Brunson,  Thomas 
Lee, 

1714_ — I,ieut.  Abram  Brunson,  Tbouias  Lea. 
j  17L'i. — Lieut.  Abram  Brunson,  Thomas  Lee,  Capt.  William  Ely. 
j  1716. — Thomas  Lee,  Lieut.  .Vbrani  Brunson,  Eegionld  Marvin. 
I  1717. —  Abram  Bniusoo,  William  Minor,  Thomas  Les. 
i  1718. — Abraham  Brunson,  Jicinold  Marvin,  John  Colt, 
i  1719. — Thomas  Lee,  Eichard  Ely,  Lieut.  John  Colt,  Richard  Lord. 
!  1720. — Capt.  Iteignold  iVIarvio,  Lieut.  John  Colt,  Aaron  lluntly, Thomas 
Xjec. 

i  1721. — Capt.  Reignobl  Marvin,  John  Griswold. 

'  1722-23.— Lieut,  .loho  Colt,  Samuel  Manin,  Capt.  Beigoold  Marvin, 
i  1724. — Thomas  Lee,  Richard  Ely,  Capt.  Reignold  Marvin,  Capt.  John 
Colt. 

I  172D.~Capt.  Reignold  Marvin,  Jno.  Griswold,  Thomas  Lee,  Richard  Ely. 
i  1726.— Thomas  Lee,  Eichard  Ely,  Capt.  John  Colt, 
j  1727.— Thomas  Les,  Capt.  Reignold  Marvin. 

j  1728.— Capt.  John  Colt,  Capt.  Reignold  Marviu,  Richard  Ely,  Stephen 
I  Lee. 

I  1729.— Stephen  Lee,  Daniel  Ely,  Capt.  John  (ioult,  Richard  Lord. 

1730.  — Richard  Lord,  John  Lee,  Capt.  John  Colt,  C.ijit.  Stsphen  Leo. 

1731.  — Capt.  John  Colt,  Capt.  Stephon  Lee. 


>  Names  of  deputies  without  towns  are  given  in  170G,  but  theeo  ar* 
undoubtedly  correct. 
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1732. — Richard  Lord,  John  Lee. 
173:). — Ricliard  Lurd,  Steplieu  Lee,  John  Griswuld. 

1734.  — John  Griswuld,  John  Lee,  Baiiiel  Ely. 

1735.  — Johu  Griswold,  Jolic  Lee,  Richard  Lord,  Daniel  Ely. 
173C. — Ricliiird  Lord,  Steplieu  Lee,  Jolin  Gri.<\vold,  John  Lee. 

1737.  — Jolin  Griiiwuld,  Richard  Lord,  Richard  Ely. 

1738.  — John  Griswold,  Capt.  John  Lee,  Capt.  Daniel  Ely. 

1739.  — John  Griswold,  Josepli  Lee,  Gapt.  Stephen  Lee,  Capt.  Daniel  Ely, 

1740.  — John  Griswold,  Joseph  Lee,  Ricliard^Lord. 

1741.  — Ciipt.  Stephen  Lee,  Maj,  Daniel  Ely,  Jolm  Griewold. 

1742.  — John  Griswidd,  Ricliard  Lord,  Cupt.  Stephen  Lee,  Maj.  Dauiel 
Ely. 

1743.  — John  Griswold,  Richard  Lord,  Capt.  John  Lee. 

1744.  — ilaj.  Daniel  El.v,  Capt.  Samoel  Selden,  John  Griswold,  Capt.  John 
Lee. 

1745.  — John  Griswold,  John  Lee,  Maj.  Daniel  Ely. 

1746.  — John  Griswuld,  Richard  Lord,  Capt.  Elislia  Sheldon, 

1747.  — Capt.  Elisha  Sheldon,  Richard  Lord. 

174S.— Richard  Lord,  Capt.  Elisha  Sheldon,  Capt.  Matliew  Giiswold. 

1749.  — John  Griewold,  Capt,  Elisha  Sheldon,  Mi.j,  Dauiel  Ely. 

1750.  — Daniel  Ely,  John  Lay,  .loscph  Mathewt. 

1751.  — Capt.  Matliew  Griawold,  Eleauer  Mather,  Capt.  Kathau  Jewett, 
Dauiel  Ely. 

1752.  — John  Griswold,  Richard  Lord,  Capt.  Kathan  Jewett. 

1753.  — Richard  Lord,  Capt.  Nathan  Jewett,  Richard  Lord,  John  Gris- 
wold, 

1754.  — John  Lay,  Ui  iah  R<dland,  Richard  Lord,  Capt.  Matthew  Grisw(dd. 

1755.  — Capt.  William  Ely,  Richard  Wait.  Gapt.  Matthew  Griswold,  Capt. 
Nathan  Jewett. 

1756.  ^oIin  Griswold,  Capt.  Matthew  Griswold. 

1757.  — Johu  Griswold,  Samncl  Ely,  Capt.  Matthew  Marvin. 
1753.— George  Dorr,  Capt.  Matthew  Griswold,  Uriah  Rowland. 
1759.— Ciipt.  Matthew  Griswuld  (chosen  assistant),  Uriah  Rowland  (ex- 
cluded), C;apt.  .'^auiuel  Ely,  Eleaxer  Matthew. 

1700.  — Capt.  Samuel  Ely,  George  Dorr,  Capt.  Richard,  Capt.  Nathan 
Jew  it. 

1701.  — Maj.  Daniel   Ely,   John  Lay  (2),   Richard    Mather,  William 
Noyes. 

17G2-e3.— John  Lay  (2i,  Saniuel  Scldon,  Samnel  Holden  Parsons. 

1704.  — John  Lay,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons. 

1705.  — William  Kuyea,  Samnel  Selden. 

1766.  — John  Lay  (2),  Samuel  Selden,  CapL  Joseph  Matlicr,  Capt.  Elisha 
Marvin. 

1767.  — Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  William  Noyes,  John  Lay  (2). 
17C8.— Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  Ezra  Selden,  Semuel  Scldeu. 

1769.  — Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Lay  (2;. 

1770.  — John  Lay  {2j,  Capt.  Jo,suph  .Maihei,  Maj.  Samuel  Holdeu  1\ 
Eleazer  Mather. 

1771.  — Maj.  Samoel  H.  Parsons,  Wiili.im  Noyes,  .Samuel  Selden. 

1772.  — Muj.  Samnel  II.  Parsons,  Samuel  Selden,  John  Lay  (2;. 

1773.  — Maj.  Samuel  11.  Parsons,  Samnel  Selden,  William  Noyes. 
1''"*— William  N'uyes,  John  Lay  {■!),  LV.ra  Selden. 

1775.  — Marshficld  Parsons,  Exra  Selden. 

1776.  — S.  Selden,  M.  Parsone,  John  Lay  (2). 

1777.  — William  Noyos,  S.  Ely,  John  Lay  (2). 

1778.  — E,  Selden,  M.  Parsous. 
1773.— E.  Selden,  R.  Wait,  Jr. 

1780.  — William  Noyes,  M.  Pareons,  Moses  Warren. 

1781.  — Seth  Ely,  K  Wait,  S.  Mather. 

1782.  — Ezra  Selden,  N.  Malson. 

1783.  — Ezra  Selden,  S.  Mutson,  Richard  Wait,  Seth  Ely. 

1754.  — Ezra  Selden. 

1755.  — Ezra  .Seld»u,  >L  Parson.'!,  John  GrifTin. 
1786. — Andrew  (Jriiwold,  D.  F.  Sill,  Sutli  Uly. 
17S7.— U.  Wait,  Jr.,  M.  Pai-sons,  John  Grillin,  Ezra  Selden. 
17t!i5.— Seth  Ely,  D.  F.  Sill,  John  GrilKn,  Willinm  Noyes. 
17B9.— i:/.ra.SeKlcn,  .Matthew  Griswold,  M.  Parsun.s,  Ezra  Selden. 
17a0.— Ezra  Solden,  Matthew  Griswold,  Samuel  Blather. 
1791.— William  Noyos,  M.  Leach,  Loninel  Lee. 
1702.— S  Mather,  .M.  Leach,  Lcran.  1  Lee,  Sauiuel  Perkins. 
1793— S.  Mather,  James  Huntley,  Lemuel  Lee,  1.  Ri  eve. 
1794.— M.  Griswuld,  D.  F.  Sill,  .Samuel  Mather,  Elisha  Wiiy. 
17;)u  — Israel  Ueevc,  Ezra  Wait,  M.  Griswold,  Jr.,  1).  r.  Sill. 

1796.  — Israel  Reeve,  E  Selden,  M.  Gi  iswold,  Jr.,  D.  F.  Sill. 

1797.  — L.  Lee,  Israel  Keese,  U.  Griswuld,  Jr.,  John  Noyes 

1798.  — D.  F.  sm,  ,M.  Giiswold,  Jr. 

17'J9.— D.  F.  Sill,  Moses  Warren,  M.  Giiswold,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Jewett. 


ISOO.— R.  Seldeu,  John  Noyes,  M.  Griswold,  Jr. 
1801.— M.  Warren,  D.  F.  Sill,  M. Griswold,  Jr.,  D.  M.  JewetL 
i  1802.— M.  M'nrren,  D.  F.  Sill,  M.  Griswold,  Jr.,  R.  Lord. 
I  1803.— N.  Matsun,  D.  F.  Sill,  M.  Griawold,  Jr. 

i  1S04  — D.  M.  Jewett.  E.  Brockway,  Jr.,  M.  Griswold,  Jr.,  M.  Warren  Jr. 

1805.— N.  Mateon,  Calvin  Selden,  Roger  Griswold,  George  Beckwith. 
\  1806-12.— Richard  McCurdy. 
1800.- David  M.  Jewett. 
1806-17.— N.  WatbOL. 

1806-  14.— P.  Warner. 
1807.— Seth  Smith. 

1807-  9. — William  Noyes. 
1807-15.— C.  Selden. 
18118.— D.  M.  Jewett. 
1809.— Seth  Ely,  Jr. 
lSIO-12.— William  Sterling. 
1810-15.— E.  Selden. 
1811  — Joseph  Noyes. 
1S12-14.— Henry  Perkins. 
1813-15.— Charles  Griswold. 
1H1.')-2H.— Henry  M.  Wait 
1810-31  — E.  Urockway. 
1816.  -H.  Tiuktr. 
1810-17.— Charles  Smith. 
1817-23.— R.  E.  Selden. 

1817-  31 —Moses  Warner. 
ltlt>-32. — 1'.  Conistock. 

1818-  30.— S.  B.  Mather. 
1821. — D.  Anderson. 
1S21-32.— J.  S.  Rogers. 
182J-30.— Joel  Loomia. 
18.i4-43.— J.  R.  Warner. 
1825-29.-0.  Gouts. 
1827-13.— t  haries  J.  MuCurdj-. 
1828.- Z.  Brockway,  Jr. 
1834^38-48.— S.  C.  Selden. 
l.s;.4.— I  '.  Stark. 

1836.  — L.Mlowick  Bill,  S.  Champion. 

1837.  — J.  L  .>niilli,  N.  Tillauy. 

1839.  — Joseph  Strickland. 
1839-15. — C.  C.  Griswold. 
1.S40.— S.  1.  Lord. 
1S41.— Milliaiii  Marvin. 
^^42.-  D.  M.  Ji  wctt. 

1843.  -.!.  W.  Bill. 

1844.  — S.  S  Warner. 
I84"i. — William  Spencer. 

1840.  — R.  E.  Seidell,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Beebe. 
1847.— R  Lunl,  0.  1.  Lay. 
1848  — R.  L.  Lord. 
1849-58-50  —Z.  Brockway. 

1849.  — lames  A.  Kill. 

1850.  — N.  Stark,  T.  W.  Swan. 

1851.  — M.  S  I'aikei,  Josepli  Warner. 

1852.  -(;.  P.  Slaih,  J.  K.  Marren. 
18.10. — J.  C.  Comsi.iclc,  Charles  E.  Tillany. 
l.vM.— K.  A.  Titraiiy.  I.  Wats  .n. 
Ih.i.'i. — Daniel  Morley,  Joseph  Selden. 
18."a;.— .-s.  c.  Ely,  R.  L.  Selden. 
1857.— C.  1).  Wood,  F.  Fosdick. 
ls.'..s-ii6  —  i;.  1).  UiDckwuy. 
1859 —William  Rail. 
1800. — Horace  Ely,  S.  P.  Anderson. 

I  ixi'l.— E.  Geer,  A.  Stark, 
i  1802. — Charles  A.  Tiffany,  Joseph  Boehe. 
I  1803  -  .1.  s.  Kayni'jud,  J.  Comstock. 
i  1804.— J.  L.  Lonl,  Uohert  Dawley. 
!  180.'  -Nathan  Stark,  \\'illi.Hm  Marvin, 
j  1866-71.  — I).  C.  W  arner. 
lBi.7.— A.  C.  G.  Rathhuu,  James  A..  Bill. 
18iis.— li.  A.  llathltun,  H.  B.  Uoyce. 
LSO'.I.— U.  S  Lord,  J.  F.  Laplace. 

1870.  — M  S.  Parker,  Blihu  (leer. 

1871.  — It  Jl.  .lewett. 

1872.  — B.  P.  Bill,  timrlea  Stark. 
1873-76-78.-11.  B.  Sisson. 

1873.  -11.  L.  Parker. 
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1874.  — E.  E.  Brock  way,  J.  M.  Loi-d. 

1875.  — J.  G.  Ely,  P.  h.  Gillett. 

1876.  — 0.  B.  Sterllug. 

1877.  — J.  L.  Raymond,  J.  H.  Lord. 

1878.  — Reuben  Lord. 

1879.  — No  election. 

1880.  — A.  Beck  worth,  J.  SisBou. 

1881.  ^.  W.  Bill,  J.  F.  Laplace. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

LYME— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Lodowick  Bill.— The  honored  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Groton,  Conn., 
now  known  as  Ledyard,  Oct.  9,  1784.  He  remained 
in  his  native  town  until  about  the  year  1805,  when  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Lyme,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed. 

He  located  on  a  pleasant  elevation  near  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  as  his  family  grew  up  ibey  left 
the  parental  roof  only  to  find  homes  within  easy  call, 
and  at  this  day,  and  mayhap  through  all  time,  the 
place  that  he  selected  for  his  home  is  and  will  be 
known  as  "  Bill  Hill." 

Judge  Bill  was  in  personal  appearance  a  man  that 
we  at  this  day  would  turn  and  gaze  upon  after  he  had 
passed;  tall,  straight,  with  square-cut  features,  and 
chin  which  denoted  firmness  of  purpose,  pleasing  ad- 
dress, yet  commanding  in  its  very  tone,  notable  hos- 
pitality,— these  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  traits 
of  his  character ;  in  fact,  our  recollections  of  him  are 
those  of  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  so 
beautifully  were  kindness  and  firmness  blended. 

His  pre-eminent  qualifications  as  a  man  of  execu- 
tive ability  and  superior  judgment,  united  with  marked 
energy  and  uprightness  of  character,  early  won  for 
him  an  enviable  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  he  was  called  to  occupy  many  positions  of 
honor,  trust,  and  responsibility.  He  was  judge  of 
probate  for  many  years  and  until  constitutionally  dis- 
qualified by  age,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  long  period  he  held  this  position  none  of  his 
decisions  were  ever  reversed  by  the  higher  courts. 

In  the  extensive  and  ordinary  transactions  of  busi- 
ness life,  such  was  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity which  characterized  his  uniform  dealings  that  he 
succeeded  in  binding  to  himself,  as  with  hooks  of  | 
steel,  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him.  j 

By  nature  and  culture  there  were  developed  in  the  i 
character  of  Judge  Bill  that  happy  and  observable 
combination  of  qualities  which  tend  to  lift  one  into 
prominence,  and  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  ; 
man.  \ 

In  politics  he  was  a  true  and  steadfast  Democrat,  j 
and  it  was  his  proud  boast  he  voted  for  every  Demo-  | 
cratic  President  from  the  great  Jefferson  down. 

In  religion  he  maintained  that  a  divine  government, 
like  that  of  a  republic,  was  instituted  and  ordered  for 


the  sole  good  of  the  governed,  and  the  end  of  such 
could  not  fail  to  secure  the  righteous  obedience  of  all 
created  intelligence.  In  confidence  that  the  end 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  design  and  commen- 
surate with  the  means  put  into  operation,  he  hope- 
fally  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  of  a  common  humanity, 
and  departed  this  life  firm  in  the  faith  that  he  should 
be  gathered  to  the  rapt  embrace  of  his  kindred  and 
friends  in  the  spirit's  native  skies. 

For  sixty  years  he  lived  in  calm  fellowship  with 
the  venerable  order  of  Freemasons.  His  amiable 
and  greatly  beloved  consort,  who  toiled  with  him  up 
the  hill  of  life,  and  with  whom  he  passed  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  his  prosperous  and  happy  years, 
I  went  down  the  opposite  declivity  only  a  little  in 
j  advance,  rich  in  all  the  gathered  treasures  of  the 
home  and  heart. 

By  frugality  and  industry  he  accumulated  a  com- 
petence, which  enabled  him  to  idle  through  the  "  In- 
i  dian  summer"  days  of  his  life,  taking  no  thought  for 
i  the  morrow,  knowing  his  harvest  had  been  abundant, 
j  his  granary  full,— aye,  and  to  spare.  The  home  of 
:  Judge  Bill  is  not  noticeably  different  from  many  other 
I  dwellings  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  it  is  a  square 
\  two  and  a  half  story  frame  house,  standing  very  near 
i  the  road,  the  house  having  been  built  first,  simple  in 
I  its  construction,  yet  invitingly  home-like  in  its  sim- 
i  plicity. 

i  No  wonder  that  he,  being  a  lover  of  domestic  hap- 
I  piness,  should  select  this  delightful  place  for  a  home, 
j  Hearing  the  wind  as  it  goes  whispering  through  the 
j  grand  old  stately  elms  that  stand  by  this  familiar  home- 
stead, placed  there  when  mere  saplings  by  his  hands, 
I  I  am  reminded  of  two  lines  by  a  gifted  author, — 

i  "  Among  the  leaves  the  wind-harp  weaves 

\  A  requiem  for  thee." 

Judge  Bill  died  Aug.  17,  1871,  leaving  three  sons 
;  and  two  daughters.    The  sons,  John  W.,  Benajah  P., 
and  James  A.,  are  all  residents  of  Lyme,  and  are 
i  classed  among  the  enterprising  and  influential  citi- 
\  zens  and  agriculturists  of  the  county,  all  having  rep- 
resented their  native  town  in  the  Legislature. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
OLD  LYME. 

This  town  lies  iu  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the  north  by 
Lyme,  on  the  cast  by  East  Lyme,  on  the  south  by  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
town  of  Saybrook,  in  Middlesex  County. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  16G4,  and  was  known 
as  East  Saybrook,  being  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Haybrook. 

The  following  iuteresting  and  thorough  sketch  of 
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Lyme  is  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Martha  J.  Laaib, 
of  New  York,  author  of  the  "  History  of  New  York 
City,"  and  is  reproduced  in  this  work  by  permissiou  of 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  was 
first  published  in  Harper's  Majozine  for  February, 
1876. 

"Lyme  is  a  word  of  four  letters,  and  it  brings  the 
cars  on  the  Shore-line  Railroad  from  New  York  to 
Boston  to  a  full  stop  for  the  space  of  perhaps  a  minute 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Connecticut  River  bridge. 
That  is  as  far,  probably,  as  your  iiext  neighbor, 
who  is  descanting  learnedly  ujion  the  charms  of 
foreign  travel,  will  be  able  to  enlighten  you.  The 
car-window  discloses  little  save  a  broad  stretch  of 
picturesque  scenery,  including  the  natural  variations 
between  a  fine  old  sea-beach  and  rough  and  ragged 
undulations  piled  one  upon  another  half  a  league  in- 
land. Should  you  suddenly  be  attacked  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  as  well  as  by  the  notion  that,  as  a  native 
of  average  intelligence,  you  are  deplorably  unfamiliar 
with  the  individual  features  of  your  own  country,  you 
may  find  yourself,  as  did  the  writer  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, standing  conspicuously  alone  in  apparent  pos- 
session of  the  main  outpost  of  this  ancient  and  inter- 
esting town. 

"  From  Noyes  Hill,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  station, 
you  obtain  your  first  glimpse  of  the  village,  or  rather 
of  its  roofs  and  chimneys  and  spires  among  the  tree- 
tops;  also  of  Jleeting-liouse  Hill  beyond,  of  the  salt 
meadows  and  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  right,  and  of 
a  beautiful  river,  formerly  the  harbor  for  merchant 
vessels  when  Lyme  was  a  shipping  port,  winding 
lazily  to  the  sea  in  the  foreground.  The  ferry  road 
crosses  a  snug  New  England  bridge  and  guides  you 
to  the  Pierrepont  House,  a  new  summer  hotel,  which 
occupies  a  commanding  position  just  outside  the 
wealth  of  shade  which  shields  the  town.  The  uame 
of  this  hotel  hinges  upon  the  romantic.  It  was  given 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Lyme,  Rev. 
Samuel  Pierrepont,  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  in  1722  was  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Connecticut  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
his  lady-love  iu  New  Haven. 

"Lyme  itself  is  the  namesake  of  Lyiiie-Regis,  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  which,  with  its  geograph- 
ical peculiarities,  its  history,  traditions,  and  romances, 
has  been  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Conway  in 
his  'South  Coa.st  Saunterings.'  It  covers  seven  or 
eight  square  miles  of  territory,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Sound.  It  was  settled  over  two  centuries  ago  (in 
1G66)  by  an  active,  sensible,  resolute,  and  blue- 
blooded  people,  who  gave  it  a  moral  and  intellectual 
character  which  it  has  never  outgrown.  Its  climate 
is  one  of  perfect  health,  and  its  people  live  to  a  great 
age.  The  salty,  bracing  atmosphere  tends  towards 
the  increase  of  menuil  vigor  as  well  as  length  of 
years,  hence  the  results  which  we  are  about  to 
chronicle.    It  is  a  town  which  has  kept  pace  with 


the  times.    It  has  been  near  enough  the  metropolis 
\  to  partake  of  its  literary  culture  and  many-sided  op- 
;  portunities,  and  sufficiently  remote  to  escape  its  dis- 
I  sipating  wastes,  and  it  has  always  maintained  a  self- 
;  respecting  inner  life.    It  is  exceptionally  rich  in 
family  reminiscences,  occupies  in  a  certain  sense  his- 
toric  ground,  and  possesses  elements  of  national  in- 
terest.   Lyme- Regis  is  said  to  have  been  famous  for 
its  physicians.    Lyme  is,  or  ought  to  be,  famous  for 
\  its  lawyers,  as  it  has  produced  more  than  any  otlier 
town  of  its  size  on  this  continent,  or  any  other  conti- 
nent, and  not  only  lawyers,  'whose  trade  it  is  to 
question  everything,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the 
hour,'  but  euiinent  judges,  senators,  and  Governors,  its 
latest  and  grandest  achievement  being  a  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States. 

"As  you  proceed  from  the  hotel,  'The  Street' 
springs  upon  you  like  a  new  character  in  a  novel. 
There  is  no  warning  of  its  nearness  until  you  are 
among  its  soft  shadows.  It  has  a  fascinating  air  of 
easy  old  l;ishioned  elegance,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
is  wide  enough  to  swallow  a  whole  family  of  New 
York  City  streets,  is  lined  with  handsome  grand- 
fatherly-looking  trees,  and  mansions,  some  modest, 
some  pretentious,  some  antique,  are  planted  on  either 
side  of  it  at  neighborly  distances.  Y'our  eye  will  fall 
also  upon  two  churches,  au  academy,  a  post-office, 
two  or  three  stores,  where  groceries,  hardware,  and 
diy-goods  dwell  in  harmony  together,  a  milliner's 
shop  with  peaches  and  melons  to  sell,  and  a  wagon- 
shed  where  they  mend  breaks  and  shoe  horses.  Signs 
of  business  there  are  none.  The  scene  is  one  of  tran- 
quillity on  a  broad  scale. 

"One  of  the  first  houses  which  attract  attention, 
through  its  associations,  is  a  cottage-built,  vine-clad, 
flower-surrounded  dwelling,  with  a  body-guard  of 
aged  apple-trees.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Matson  Waite,  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  father  of  the  present  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  where  the  latter  was  reared  into 
manhood. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  we  witnessed  a  rare 
phenomenon,  which  is  fresh  in  the  public  memoiT. 
An  American  citizen  was  elevated  to  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  important  judicial  offices  in  the  world 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  When  the  nomination 
was  announced  a  flood  of  surprise  seemed  to  drown 
captious  politicians  and  impatient  olfice-seekers.  The 
choice  had,  singularly  enough,  fallen  outside  of  their 
ranks.  Ere  they  came  to  the  surface  Congress  had 
bowed  its  lofty  head  to  merit,  the  newspaper  press 
had  despairingly  confessed  its  inability  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  nominee,  and  the  question  had  ruug 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  '  What  manner  of  man  is  he 
who  is  to  be  henceforth  the  custodian  of  the  liberties 
of  forty  millions  of  people  V 

"  The  office  had  been  entirely  unsought.  Morrison 
R.  Waite  was  a  lawyer  with  an  immense  and  valuable 
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practice.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Ohio  bar,  and  had  been  for  a  long  scries  of  years. 
He  was  one  whose  clearness  and  dexterity  of  intellect 
had  never  failed  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  in 
the  most  complicated  law  cases  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands.  He  was,  moreover,  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, with  an  acute  sense  of  justice,  strong  opinions, 
sound  judgment,  and  a  spotless  private  record.  He 
had  meddled  little  in  public  afi'airs,  although  repeat- 
edly urged  to  accept  a  nomination  to  Congress.  He 
had  declined  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio. 

"The  few  instances  in  which  he  had  served  the 
government  were  where  the  mutual  attraction  of 
need  and  fitness  were  strikingly  apparent.    In  1849 
he  was  in  the  Ohio  Legislature;  in  1871  he  Was 
one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  at  Geneva,  winning  special  praise  | 
for  his  labor  in  the  commission  ;  in  1873  he  was  elec-  \ 
ted  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio  by  the  i 
unanimous  vote  of  both  political  parties,  and  was  | 
presiding  over  that  body  when  he  was  notified  of  the  j 
action  of  the  administration.    He  stands  out  in  Amer-  i 
ican  history  bright  and  clear  as  sunlight,  a  living  refu-  | 
tation  of  the  popular  idea  that  a  man  must  have  | 
narrowed  and  belittled  himself  with  district  politics —  i 
in  short,  have  gone  through  the  worst  possible  train-  \ 
ing  for  it — before  he  can  receive  any  national  ap- 
pointment. 

"Chief  Justice  Waite  is  so  rounded  in  character 
and  culture  that  there  are  few  salient  points  to  seize 
for  purposes  of  description.   He  is  of  medium  height,  \ 
broad  physique,  square  shoulders,  large  and  well-poised  \ 
head,  hair  and  whiskers  slightly  flecked  with  gray,  ; 
complexion  heavy,  eyes  dark  and  piercing,  and  mouth  : 
indicative  of  decision.    His  general  bearing  is  firm  ■ 
and  self-possessed.    He  was  born  in  Lyme,  Nov.  29, 
1816.    He  studied  law  with  his  father,  after  gradua- 
ting from  Yale,  but  completed  his  forensic  education 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Young,  of  Mau-  ; 
mee  City,  Ohio,  with  whom  he  subsequently  formed  j 
a  partnership  that  continued  with  marked  success  for  ] 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"He  removed  his  family  to  Toledo  in  1850.  The 
name  of  Waite  is  both  ancient  and  honorable.  It 
dates  back  many  centuries.    The  coat  of  arms  used 
by  the  family  in  both  Europe  and  America  was  granted  | 
in  1512.    In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Thomas  Wayte'  | 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  judges  ; 
who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.  Shortly 
after  the  Restoration  the  family  removed  to  this  coun- 
try. Thomas  Waite,  born  in  Sudbury,  Ma,ss.,  in  1(!77,  j 
settled  in  Lyme  when  a  young  man,  and  married 
Mary  Bronson,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  i 

1  From  the  Waite  records  it  appears  tliat  tlie  iiauio  anciently  was  ' 
written  Wayte,  in  modern  timee  Waite,  and  in  some  Inetances  Wait. 
Italeo  appears  that  the  names  of  Thomaa,  Richard,  John,  and  Joseph,  , 
especittHy  the  former  two,  were  favorite  namee  in  the  family. — JIMory  of 
the  Waile  Family,  p.  II.  I 


Matthew  and  Annah  Wolcott  Griswold.^    He  thus 
became  connected  Avith  one  of  the  most  influential 
I  families  in  the  province,  and  in  an  age  when  the  dis- 
;  tinctions  of  rank  and  caste  were  held  in  severe  re- 
i  spect,   even  in   democratic  New  England,  'where 
I  mental  and  moral  cultivation  was  the  first  essential 
j  for  access  to  good  society,  and  honest  labor  esteemed 
no  shame.'    He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children. 
His  fourth  son,  Richard,  was  twice  married  ;  his  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Marvin. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  the  digression,  but  I  am  reminded 
of  a  little  storj'.  One  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lyme 
was  Reynold  Marvin.  He  was  a  rich  landholder,  a 
militia  captain,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church.  He 
professed  to  be  governed  by  Divine  communications. 
On  one  occasion  he  announced  that  the  Lord  had  di- 
rected him  to  distribute  his  cows  among  the  poor.  A 
shiftless  fellow  who  was  omitted  in  the  distribution 
finally  went  to  the  deacon  and  said  he  too  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Lord,  who  had  sent 
him  tliere  for  a  cow. 

"  '  Of  course,  then,  you  must  have  a  cow,'  was  the 
reply.    '  But  what  sort  of  a  cow  did  the  Lord  say  I 
must  give  you,  a  new  milch  or  a  farrow?' 
"  '  A  new  milch  cow,  sir.' 

"  '  Indeed  !  Your  communication  could  not  have 
been  from  the  Lord,  for  I  have  no  new  milch  cow.' 
"  The  bafl3ed  beggar  departed. 
"  Another  time  the  deacon  opposed  some  church 
measure,  which  was  carried  in  spite  of  him.  He 
promptly  refused  to  pay  his  church  taxes,  and  was 
sned,  and  his  saddle  taken  for  the  debt.  He  esteemed 
himself  deeply  wronged,  and  rode  upon  a  sheepskin 
(wheeled  vehicles  had  as  yet  hardly  appeared  in  the 
colonies)  forever  afterward.  And  riding  upon  his 
sheepskin  one  day,  he  reined  his  horse  up  to  the  cot- 
tage-door of  pretty  Betty  Lee.  It  was  an  old  Dutch 
door,  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  She  came  and  leaned 
upon  the  lower  half,  her  blue  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
her  dainty  hands  holding  fast  to  a  plate  which  she 
was  wiping. 

" '  Betty,'  said  he,  solemnly.  '  the  Lord  sent  me  here 
to  marry  you.' 

"Betty's  eyes  fell  upon  the  doorstep,  and  so  did 


2  TheGriewoldeaudWolcotte  woreoftlieold  English  gentry.  Matthew 
Griewold,  the  first  magistrate  of  tlie  Saybrook  colony,  married  Anufth, 
the  (laughter  of  Ilenrj'  Wolcott.  Matthew  Griswold  va8  a  deRcendiirt  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Griswold,  whcjee  Beat  wan  at  Malvern  Hall.  Heury  Wol- 
cott was  the  eon  and  hi-ir  of  John  Wolcott,  of  Golden  Mauor.  The 
manor-house  it  still  standing,  an  immense  castle  of  great  antiquity,  de- 
signed for  the  piirpoBPS  of  defense  ngainst  the  excesses  of  a  lawless  age, 
lis  well  ss  for  a  permanent  family  reaidenco.  It  is  richly  ornamented 
with  carved  work,  and  upon  the  walle  may  be  seen  the  mottti  of  the 
family  arms,  Nullitm  aihliclm  jurare  in  vn-la  miir;w(7-i,"— inclined  to 
ewoar  in  the  words  of  no  master.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  and  with  tliat  of 
a  Puritan  of  a  later  date  who  spurned  the  dictation  of  er^jlesiaatical 
wisdom.  Wolcott  eold  a  portion  of  his  estate  before  he  loft  England.  Tie 
was  a  magistrate  in  the  Conrieclicnt  colony,  and  his  dosceodaDts  in  the 
direct  line  were  mapiefrates,  judges,  and  Governors  for  a  period  of  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  successive  yoiir^. 
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the  plate.  The  demure  maiden,  however,  rallied 
instantly. 

"  '  The  Lord's  will  be  done,'  she  replied. 

"  The  deacon  nudged  his  hoi-se  and  trotted  slowly 
away,  and  the  maiden  finished  washing  her  dishes. 
Betty's  father  was  not  friendly  to  the  deacon,  and  tried 
to  break  the  engagement.  He  did  not  succeed,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  publuliment  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  was  posted  upon  the  church- 
door.  It  was  the  production  of  the  prospective  bride- 
groom, and  ran  thus : 

'"ReyuolJ  Jlarvin  and  Betty  Lee 
I)u  iuleod  to  marry, 
And  though  her  dad  op-po-sed  be, 
They  cao  no  lonii:er  tarry.' 

"  They  were  married,  and  lived  in  peace,  and  in  a 
small  stone  house  on  the  west  side  of  '  The  Street' 
brought  up  a  large  family  of  children,  and  in  due 
course  of  events  were  gathered  to  their  fathers.  On 
a  time-worn  headstone  in  the  Lyme  Cemetery  may  be 
seen  the  foUlowing  inscription  : 

*"  This  Deacotj,  aged  sixty-eipht, 
Is  freed  on  Earth  frooi  sarviiig. 
May  for  a  crown  no  longer  wait 
Lyme's  Captain  Reynold  Marvin.' 

"The  Marvins  were  a  numerous  race,  and  jurists 
were  thick  among  them  in  every  generation.  They 
seem  to  have  been  native  bards  also.  One  Reynold 
Marvin  (not  the  deacon)  closes  a  letter  in  1737  to 
Judge  John  Griswold  in  the  following  manner: 

"  *Sir,  this  ie  yours,  at  any  rate. 
To  read  if  you  have  loieiire. 
To  horn,  codccaI,  coninionicate, 
Acwtrding  U>  your  pleasure.' 

"To  return  to  Eichard  "Waite.  He  lived  on  a  farm 
in  that  part  of  Lyme  known  as  '  Four-mile  River.' 
He  was  a  leading  man  and  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  was  more  of  an  honor  in  those  days  than  we 
of  this  generation  can  comprehend.  He  had  ten  chil- 
dren by  his  Marvin  wife,  one  of  whom  became  the 
celebrated  Judge  Marvin  Wait,  of  New  London, 
whose  son  is  the  Hon.  John  Turner  Wait,  of  Nor- 
wich. He  married  secondly  Rebecea  Higgins,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Higgins,  a  large,  handsome,  im- 
perions  woman,  who,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  devoted 
herself  with  great  zeal  to  the  education  of  her  two 
son,s,  Remick  and  Ezra.  When  the  latter  graduated 
from  Yale,  and  then  declined  to  carry  out  her  wishes 
by  studying  divinity,  she  was  grievously  disappointed  ; 
and  when  be  crowned  his  irreverence  by  declaring  in 
favor  of  law,  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  She  was  severely  religious,  never  allowed  cook- 
ing or  sweeping  in  her  house  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
always  entered  church  at  the  precise  aud  proper  mo- 
ment. At  one  time  (jnst  prior  to  the  Revolution) 
both  she  and  her  husband  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion because  of  certain  charges  against  their  pas- 
tor, but  finding  them  untrue,  offered  to  return.  Capt. 
Higgins  violently  opposed  such  a  proceeding.  '  What!' 


said  he  to  his  daughter,  'has  our  Lyme  church  be- 
come a  tavern,  where  people  may  go  out  and  come  in 
when  they  please,  without  even  knocking?'  Her  son, 
Remick  Waite,  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture; 
but  the  law  in  his  blood  found  vent.  He  was  made 
justice  of  the  peace  when  quite  young,  and  sustained 
the  oflSce  with  dignity  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  useful 
life.  He  married  Susanna  Matson,  who  was  a  lady  of 
superior  talents  and  great  worth  and  strength  of  char- 
acter. It  was  her  sister  who  was  the  mother  of  Hon. 
William  A.  Buckingham,  late  United  States  senator, 
and  the  great  war  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  long  a  beloved  and 
honored  pastor  in  Springfield,  Mass. ;  and  she  herself 
was  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Henry  Matson 
Waite. 

"The  last-named  gentleman  deserves  honorable 
mention,  not  only  because  he  gave  direction  to  and 
helped  to  mould  the  mind  which  now  defines  for  us 
the  limits  of  even  authority  itself,  but  on  account  of 
his  own  personal  excellence  and  valuable  public  ser- 
vices in  his  native  State.  His  career  was  specially 
interesting.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1809.  The 
following  summer  he  taught  a  small  select  school  in 
New  Rochelle,  and  one  of  his  pupils  was  William 
Heathcote  De  Lancey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Western 
New  Y'ork.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Matthew 
Griswold,  of  Lyme,  assisted  by  his  brother,  the  ac- 
complished Governor  Roger  Griswold.  One  of  his 
classmates  was  Chief  Justice  Ebenezer  Lane,  of  Ohio. 
As  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  grew  steadily 
in  importance.  Prior  to  1854  be  had  served  several 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  had  been  for 
twenty  years  judge  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts.  He  was  then  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to  the  highest 
seat  on  the  State  bench.  A  well-known  jurist.says  of 
him,  '  He  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  character 
of  a  conrt  whose  decisions  are  quoted  and  opinions 
respected  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  highest  courts  of  England.'  He  was  of  stately 
presence,  tall,  and  yet  not  tall,  with  a  fair,  serious 
face,  keen  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  He  was  highly 
cultivated  by  study,  chose  to  use  his  means  for  educa- 
tional and  religious  purposes,  and  to  help  others, 
rather  than  in  a  pretentious  mode  of  living,  was  social 
in  his  tastes,  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of  tlie 
entire  community.  His  wife  was  of  the  first  order  of 
intellect,  and,  sympathizing  in  his  pursuits,  contrib- 
uted largely  to  his  professional  successes.  A  fit 
mother  was  she,  indeed,  for  her  distinguished  son.' 


1  Chief  Justice  Waite  is  not  the  only  lawyer^son  of  Hon.  Henrj'  M. 
Waite.  Kicliard  Waite  hae  beec  in  active  ond  prosperous  law  practice 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  some  nineteen  years.  Another  eon,  George  C. 
Waite,  who  died  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  wae  a  promising  lawyer  io 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  an  efficient  member  of  the  Troy  Board  of  Educttioo. 
To  him  that  city  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  free-school  syfitem. 
Hon.  Homce  F.  Waite,  of  Chicago,  a  prominent  lawyer,  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  etc.,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  M.  Waite, 
and  a  native  of  Lyme.   Mr.  Daniel  Ohadwick,  a  leading  lawyer,  State's 
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She  was  Maria  Selden,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  I 
Ely  Seldeo.  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Selden,  | 
a  notable  officer  in  the  Revolution,  who  was  himself  i 
the  grandson  of  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  ; 
which  carries  us  again  into  lordly  halls  across  the  j 
water,  only  that  we  are  too  intensely  republican  to  j 
need  any  such  background  and  perspective.  We  all  j 
began  on  this  side. 

"  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  married  his  ; 
second  cousin,  Amelia  Warner,  of  Lyme,  the  great-  \ 
granddaughter  of  the  distinguished  Col.  Selden,  of  ; 
Revolutionary  memory.  She  was  a  beauty  and  a  \ 
belle,  a  leader  in  fashion  and  society,  and  now,  with  j 
the  added  grace  of  years,  no  lady  in  the  land  is  better  \ 
fitted  by  education,  culture,  and  travel  for  the  posi-  ; 
tion  in  Washington  circles  which  destiny  has  thrust  \ 
upon  her.  She  carries  good  sense,  refined  taste,  and  : 
a  quiet  independence  of  character  to  the  front  which  j 
will  prove  an  invaluable  balance-wheel  to  the  great  \ 
social  structure. 

"Turning  north  from  the  Waite  mansion,  you  are  i 
confronted  by  a  quaint  homestead  which  seems  to  be  j 
taking  life  comfortably  right  in  the  middle  of  '  The  ! 
Street.'  Venerable  trees  rise  above  it,  and  their  \ 
branches  droop  over  its  small-paned  windows.  Its  ; 
doorstep  is  foot-worn,  its  hall  of  entrance  of  a  pre-  j 
Revolutionary  pattern,  and  its  whole  architecture  | 
one-sided,  but  it  has  an  unmistakable  air  of  gen-  ! 
tility.  If  you  enter,  you  are  plunged  headlong  into  ; 
an  antiquarian  mine  ;  paneled  walls,  curious  cornices,  i 
enormous^  fireplaces,  high  mantels,  and  round  tables  ! 
bring  all  your  forefathers  and  foremothers  round  you  ' 
in  their  powdered  wigs  and  high-heeled  shoes.  The 
chairs  and  pictures  are  many  of  them  two  hundred 
years  old.  You  may  presume  before  you  get  to  it 
that '  The  Street'  ends  plump  against  the  little  door-  \ 
yard  fence.  No;  'The  Street'  is  guilty  of  no  such  | 
impertinence.  It  dodges  politely  around  the  edifice,  \ 
and  pursues  its  otherwise  unbending  course  as  if  ac-  \ 
customed  to  trifling  obstructions.  I 

"To  the  south  another  mansion  has  spread  itself 
squarely  across  the  way.    It  does  not,  like  its  vis-a-vis, 
offer  the  apology  of  antiquity,  but  is  evidently  a  freak 
of  modem  independence.    It  is  high  and  broad,  the 
front-door  swings  in  the  centre,  and  it  has  wings  on 
the  side  and  rear.    It  is  embedded  in  shrubbery,  and  i 
gay-colored  flowers  brighten  its  pretty  grounds.    The  I 
effect  of  the  two  houses  facing  each  other,  half  a  mile  | 
apart,  is  novel  in  the  extreme.    They  impress  you 
as  being  active  participants  in  human  affairs.  They 
both  belong  to  representatives  of  the  Lord  family, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Lyme,  and  who 
have  in  all  the  generations  since  been  lavish  in  their  j 
distribution  of  doctors,  judges,  and  divines  throughout  j 
the  country.  { 

attorney,  etc.,  reelding  In  Lyme,  ie  another  nephew;  and  a  niece  mar- 
ried the  accompliehe'l  echolar,  Rev.  Diivle  Clark  lirafnard  (recently  de- 
ceaBed),  who  for  more  than  n  third  of  a  centnry  had  been  the  paetor  of 
the  Lyme  Cburch. 


"The  Congregational  church  towers  above  you  like 
an  anciently  bound  and  well-preserved  chapter  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  on  the  corner  where  the  ferry 
road  enters  '  The  Street'  at  right  angles.  It  is  an  im- 
posing edifice  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture  and 
strikingly  ornate.  At  its  right,  and  under  its  very 
droppings,  as  it  were,  is  a  large,  square,  old-fashioned 
house,  half  hidden  among  stately  trees,  which  is  the 
home  of  a  lady  of  elegant  scholarship  and  rare  ac- 
complishments, who  has  for  almost  half  a  century 
been  the  educator  of  the  ladies  of  Lyme,  and  to  whom 
is  due  in  large  measure  the  credit  of  having  developed 
the  artistic  and  musical  talent  for  which  they  are 
celebrated.  Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  the  Mather 
homestead.  It  is  gambrel-roofed,  and  was  clapboarded 
before  the  time  of  sawing  clapboards,  when  they  were 
rived  as  staves  are  split.  It  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Mathers — the  ancient  and  learned  family  to  which 
Increase  and  John  Cotton  Mather  belonged — for  more 
than  a  century.  In  the  palmy  days  before  the  Revo- 
lution, when  Governors  drove  six  horses,  and  all  the 
consequential  families  in  Lyme  owned  negro  slaves, 
this  house  was  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  elegance 
of  its  appointments. 

"  Side  by  side  with  it  stands  the  oldest  house  in 
Lyme,  a  landmark  which  has  been  protected  with 
generous  care.  Like  Sydney  Smith's  ancient  green 
chariot  with  its  new  wheels  and  new  springs,  it  seems 
to  grow  younger  each  year.  It  is  the  residence  of 
Hon.  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
jurist,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  United  States  minister  to 
Austria,  and  for  a  long  period  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  he  who,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Connecticut,  in  1848,  originated  and  carried  into  effect 
through  the  Legislature  that  great  change  in  the 
common  law  by  which  parties  may  become  witnesses 
in  their  own  cases,  a  change  which  has  since  been 
adopted  throughout  this  country  and  in  England. 

"  This  antique  dwelling  has  the  low  ceilings  and 
the  bare,  polished  beams  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Its  doors  and  walls  are  elaborately  carved 
and  paneled.  In  the  south  parlor  is  a  curious  buffet, 
built  with  the  house,  containing  a  rare  collection  of 
china  from  ancestral  families.'  Between  the  front 
windows  stands  an  elegant  round  table,  which  de- 
scended from  Governor  Matthew  and  Ursula  Wol- 
cott  Griswold,  and  around  which  have  sat  from  time 
to  time  the  six  Governors  of  the  family,  of  whom 
more  presently.  The  whole  house  is  a  museum  of 
souvenirs  of  preceding  generations.  In  the  north 
chamber  is  a  rich  and  unique  chest  of  drawers,  which 

1  The  nncestrul  faniilicB  connected  with  the  McCurdy  huueelioUl  are 
Uie  Wolci'ttH,  (lilbwolde,  Lords,  Lyudes,  Hiphys,  Wllloughliys,  Titkins 
Oirdone,  Mltcliclle  (the  Scotch  family  of  Miti  helle,  the  aiime  as  that  of 
"Ik  Mnrvol"),  and  the  Piodatis.  The  descunt  ie  dliect,  through  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Stephen  .lolineon,  from  Itev.  John  Diodull  (the  famoue  divine 
and  leorned  writer  of  Geneva  in  the  time  of  John  of  Barnoveld),  who 
wae  from  the  Italian  nubility. 
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belonged  to  the  Diodati  wife  of  Rev.  Stephen  John- 
son ;  also  mirrors,  tables,  pictures,  and  other  relics 
of  great  antiquity.  This  apartment  was  occupied  by  j 
Lafayette  at  two  distinct  eras  in  our  national  history,  [ 
—for  several  days  during  the  Revolution,  when  he  i 
was  entertained  by  John  McCurdy,  while  resting  his  1 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  1825,  as  the  guest  of  | 
Richard  McCurdy  and  his  daughter  Sarah,  while  on  | 
his  memorable  journey  to  Boston. 

"  The  liouse       historical  significance  through  cer-  : 
tain  Revolutionary  events.   It  was  purchased  by  John  \ 
McCurdy  in  17">0,  a  Scotch-Irish  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion aud  wealth,  who  was  a  large  shipping  merchant. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  arbiti-ary  measures  of 
tbe  English  government,  and  gloried  in  the  spirit  of 
resistance  as  it  developed  in  the  colonies.    (He  was 
the  "  Irish  gentleman"  mentioned  by  Gordon  and  Hol- 
lister  as  'friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.')    He  was  ^ 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  | 
who  was  then  the  pastor  of  the  Lyme  Church.    The  i 
two  had  many  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  a  pos-  ; 
sible  independence  of  the  colonics.    They  grew  in- 
dignant with  the  serene  composure  of  Governor  Fitch 
and  his  associates.    The  first  published  article  point- 
ing towards  unqualified  rebellion  in  case  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  tbe  Stamp  Act  was  from  the  pen  j 
of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  and  it  was  written  under  | 
this  roof.   McCurdy  privately  secured  its  insertion  in  ' 
the  Connecticut  Gazette.    It  was  a  fiery  article,  de-  j 
signed  to  rouse  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  public  I 
danger.   Others  of  a  similar  character  soon  followed;  ! 
while  pamphlets,  from  no  one  knew  whence,  fell,  no 
one  knew  how,  into  conspicuous  places.    Could  these 
walls  speak  what  tales  they  might  reveal !  two  saga-  ; 
cious  and  audacious  men  trying  U)  kindle  a  fire,  one  i 
feeding  it  with  the  chips  of  genius  and  strong  nervous  ; 
magnetism,  the  other  fanning  it  with  the  contents  of  i 
his  broad  purse.    The  alnrm  w;us  sounded  ;  organiza-  i 
tions  of  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  were  formed  in  the  i 
various  colonics  ;  treasonable  resolves  were  handed  \ 
about  with  great  privacy  in  New  York,  but  no  one 
had  the  courage  to  print  them.   John  McCurdy,  being  ; 
in  the  city,  a,<ked  for  them,  and  w  ith  much  precaution  ; 
was  permitted  to  take  a  copy.    He  carried  them  to  \ 
New  England,  where  they  were  jjublished  and  spread  1 
far  and  wide  without  reserve.    This  was  in  Scptem-  i 
ber,  1765,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sauie  mouth  the  i 
famous  crusade  (which  embraced  nearly  every  man  '\ 
in  the  town  of  Lyme)  moved  from  New  London  and  i 
Windham  Counties  against  Mr.  Ingcrsoll,  the  stamp 
commissioner.    It  wan  then  and  thus  that  the  egg  of 
the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  been  hatched. 

"When  Governor  Fitch  proposed  that  he  and  his  i 
councilors  should  be  sworn,  agreeably  to  the  Stamp  ; 
Act,  Col.  Trumbull  (afterwards  Governor)  refused  to 
witness  the  transaction  and  left  the  liall.    Others  fol- 
lowed his  spirited  example,  until  only  four  remained,  i 
Ingersoll,  as  the  agent  of  Connecticut  in  England, 
had  ably  and  earnestly  opposed  the  pa.ssage  of  the  ^ 


odious  bill,  but  when  all  was  over  he  had  been  duly 
qualified  to  oflSciate  as  stampmaster.  He  had  scarcely 
landed  in  New  Haven  on  his  return  when  a  rumor 
reached  him  that  all  was  not  quiet  beyond  the  Con- 
necticut, and  he  started  at  once  for  Hartford.  The 
same  morning  five  hundred  mounted  men,  carrying 
eight  days'  provisions,  crossed  the  Connecticut  from 
the  east  in  two  divisions,  one  at  Lyme  and  the  other 
farther  north.    Ingersoll  and  his  guard  were  riding 
leisurely  through  the  woods  near  Wethersfield,  when 
they  were  suddenly  met  by  five  horsemen,  who  turned 
and  joined  their  party.    Ten  minutes  later  they  were 
met  by  thirty  horsemen,  who  wheeled  in  like  manner. 
No  violence  was  ofiered  and  not  a  word  spoken.  All 
rode  on  together  with  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of 
a  funeral  procession.    Reaching  a  fork  in  the  road 
they  were  met  by  the  whole  five  hundred,  armed  with 
ponderous  white  clubs  and  led  by  Capt.  Durkee  in 
full  uniform.    The  line  opened  from  right  to  left,  and 
Ingersoll  was  received  with   profoundest  courtesy. 
Martial  music  broke  the  sombre  stillness,  and  they 
marched  into  Wethersfield,  halting  in  the  wide  street. 
Capt.  Durkee  then  ordered  Ingersoll  to  resign. 

"The  latter  expostulated.  'Is  it  fair,'  he  asked, 
'  for  two  counties  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  colonies?' 

"'It  don't  signify  to  parley,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 
'  A  great  many  people  are  waiting,  and  you  must 
resign.' 

" '  I  must  wait  to  learn  tbe  sense  of  the  government,' 
said  Ingersoll. 

"'  Here  is  the  sense  of  the  government,  and  no  man 
shall  exercise  your  otfice.'  * 

"'If  I  refuse  to  resign,  what  will  follow?' 

"'Your  fate.' 

"'The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for,'  said  the 
prisoner. 

"A  few  moments  later  Ingersoll  wrote  his  name  to 
the  formal  resignation  prepared  for  him.  That  was 
well,  but  it  was  not  enough.  He  was  required  to 
swear  to  it  in  a  loud  voice,  and  then  shout  'Liberty 
and  Pi-operty!'  three  times.  This  last  ceremony  he 
performed  swinging  his  hat  about  his  head.  He  was 
then  escorted  to  Hartford.  He  rode  a  white  horse. 
Some  one  asked  liim  what  he  was  thinking  of.  '  Death 
on  a  pale  horse  and  hell  following,'  was  his  retort. 

"They  entered  the  capital  four  abreast,  and  formed 
in  a  semicircle  about  the  court-house,  with  Ingersoll 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  He  was  ordered  to  read  his 
recantation  in  the  hearing  of  the  General  Court.  He 
went  through  the  ordeal  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  cap- 
tors, even  to  the  shouting  of  '  Liberty  and  Property!' 
throe  times  again.  After  which  the  sovereigns  of  the 
soil  departed  in  peace. 

"  Col.  Putnam,  who  had  been  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  movement,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present.  He  was  shortly  summoned  before  Governor 
Fitch.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed the  Governor  asked,  '  What  shall  I  do  if  the 
stamped  paper  is  sent  to  me  by  the  king's  order?' 
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"  '  Lock  it  up  until  we  shall  visit  you.' 
'"What  will  you  do?' 

"  '  Demand  the  key  of  the  room  where  it  is  deposited. 
You  may,  if  you  choose,  forewarn  us  upon  our  peril 
not  to  enter  the  room,  and  thus  screen  yourself  from 
blame.' 

" '  And  then  what  will  you  do?' 
"  '  Send  the  key  safely  back  to  you.' 
"  '  But  if  I  refuse  admission  ?' 

'"Y^our  house  will  be  leveled  with  the  dust  in  five 
minutes.' 

"Thus  the  remarkable  interview  ended. 

"  Lyme  was  not  without  a  Tea  Party  an}'  more  than 
some  of  the  seaport  towns  of  larger  pretensions.  On 
the  IGth  of  March,  1774,  a  peddler  from  Martha's 
Vineyard  came  into  the  place  on  horseback  with  one 
hundred  pounds  of  tea  in  his  saddle-bags.  He  was 
arrested  and  examined,  and  in  the  evening  the  'Sons 
of  Liberty'  assembled,  built  a  bright  fire  ou  '  The 
Street,'  just  above  the  Congregational  church,  and 
committed  the  peddler's  whole  stock  in  trade  to  the 
flames,  and  buried  the  ashes  on  the  spot. 

"  There  are  several  Noyes  houses  which  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  visit.  The  first  minister  of  Lyme  was  the 
Eev.  Moses  Noyes,  who  preached  sixty-three  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  Harvard  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  Y'ale.  He  was  from  a  clerical 
family, — his  brother  was  the  first  minister  of  Stoning- 
ton,  his  father  was  an  eminent  divine  of  Xewbury, 
Mass.,  and  his  father's  father  was  a  still  more  eminent 
divine  of  England.  His  wife  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  learned  Puritan  Elder  William  Brewster.  He 
was  a  large  landholder,  and  owned  a  number  of  slaves. 
His  house  stood  for  more  than  a  century  on  the  site  of 
the  present  residence  of  Richard  Noyes,  one  of  his 
descendants.  Its  windows  were  few,  and  they  were 
located  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  door.  They 
were  small  and  square,  and  leaded  over  the  sash.  They 
must  have  been  painfully  inconvenient  to  the  poor 
Indian  when  he  was  seeking  a  bit  of  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  the  domestic  fireside.  The  doors  were 
driven  full  of  nails.  Ugh  !  one  can  almost  catch  the 
glitter  of  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife. 

"Judge  William  Noyes,  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Moses,  flourished  a  hundred  years  later.  He  was  a 
tall,  grave  man,  the  terror  of  Sabbath-breakers.  He 
never  allowed  a  traveler  to  pass  through  Lyme  on 
the  Lord's  Day  without  some  extraordinary  excuse. 
He  was  strictly  conventional.  When  on  horseb.ick 
with  his  four  grown-up  sons,  the  latter  never  presumed 
to  ride  on  a  line  with  him,  but  always  at  a  respectful  I 
distance  behind.  He  inherited  the  large  classical  li- 
brary of  the  Rev.  Moses,  also  a  writing-desk  which 
Elder  Brewster  brought  to  this  country  in  the  'May- 
flower,' and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Daniel  Chadwick,  of  Lyme.  Judge 
Noyes  built  the  handsome  old  house  in  the  northern 
part  of 'The  Street,'  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schieffelin,  of 
New  York,  the  father-in-law  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sabine.  By 


the  side  of  one  of  the  chimneys  is  a  curious  hole  sev- 
eral feet  deep,  supposed  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
the  judge  to  hide  liquor  from  his  negroes.  Just 
south  of  this  mansion,  in  the  midst  of  English-look- 
ing grounds,  is  a  great  old-fashioned  house,  with  pil- 
lars in  front,  the  residence  of  Capt.  Robert,  the  young- 
est son  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold;  and  a  little 
farther  on  is  the  pleasant  home  of  the  Huntingtons. 

"  Black  Hall  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  three  miles  from 
'The  Street.'    You  pass  the  Lyme  Cemetery,  with  its 
kindly  shade  and  its  ancient  and  modern  headstones, 
itself  a  history.    You  pajss  also  a  quarry  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  genuine  porphyritie  granite,  with  compact 
base,  spotted  witli  reddish  crystals  of  feldspar;  it  is 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.    The  Swedes 
and  Russians  have  worked  a  similar  variety  with  suc- 
cess, and  pronounce  it  more  durable  than  any  other 
material  for  building  purposes.    A  polished  specimen, 
beside  one  of  the  Scotch  granite  of  which  Prince  Al- 
bert's monument  in  Hyde  Park  is  made,  shows  that  it 
is  of  the  same  general  character,  only  that  the  Lyme 
granite  is  the  handsomer  of  the  two.    There  is  enough 
here  to  build  a  city,  and  it  is  significantly  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  railroad  track.   Two  roads  diverge 
at  the  foot  of  Meeting-house  Hill,  one  of  which  as- 
I  cends  that  blustering  height  (the  former  site  of  three 
j  successive  churches,  two  of  which  were  burned  by 
j  lightning),  and  passes  an  old  burial-ground  inclosed 
;  by  a  tumbling  stone  wall  and  overgrown  by  rank 
i  weeds,  also  the  original  milestone  which,  according  to 
i  tradition,  Franklin  planted  with  his  own  hands  when 
\  he  was  Postmaster-General  of  the  colonies.    It  was 
i  the  old  stage-route  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and 
most  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  olden  time  have 
j  traveled  over  it.    The  lower  road  ])nsses  the  Champlin 
i  house,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  the  fa- 
mous Gen.  Buckncr  to  a  daughter  of  Col.  Kingsbury. 
■  He  was  then  a  young  West  Pointer,  and  was  married 
:  in  his  uniform.    Just  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
i  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire — a  neighbor's  house  was 
'  burning.    The  bridegroom  threw  off  his  coat,  and, 
with  the  minister  and  others,  ran  to  extinguish  the 
flames  ;  then  returned,  recoatcd,  kissed  his  bride,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends. 

"  Black  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Griswolds,  is  a  cluster 
of  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  grove 
of  trees,  on  the  fine  segment  of  land  which  slopes  into 
the  Sound  so  far  that  in  winter  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
over  the  water.  This  large  property  was  a  fief  or 
feudal  grant  to  the  first  Matthew  Griswold  in  lG4r). 
He  built  a  log  house— the  first  house  in  Lyme — upon 
the  site  of  the  mansion  which  you  see  at  the  eml  of 
the  private  entrance,  and  dug  a  well,  which  is  still  in 
existence.  Ho  sent  a  negro  slave  to  occupy  the  prem- 
ises, as  the  Indians  were  too  ho.stilc  for  him  to  venture 
to  remove  his  family  so  far  from  the  fort  at  S;iybrook. 
Tradition  says  that  the  log  house  was  called  the  'blacks' 
j  hall,'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
pletisant-sounding  name  which  the  place  now  bears. 
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"  The  old  gubernatorial  mansiou  of  Governor  Roger 
GriswoUl  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sound 
and  its  shipping.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Mattliew 
Griswold,  one  of  the  Governor's  sons.  It  is  a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  antiquity,  and  one  of  those 
dwellings  the  geography  of  which  cannot  be  read  i 
upon  the  face  of  it.  The  rooms  seem  numberless,  and 
vary  in  size  and  shape  until  the  explorer  is  hopelessly 
confused.  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  for  Governor  Roger 
Griswold  was  one  of  our  country's  ablest  statesmen. 
He  was  called,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  from  a  valu- 
able law  practice  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  in 
Congress,  where  he  served  ten  years,  during  a  part  of 
the  administration  of  Washington,  the  whole  of  that 
of  Adams,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Jefferson.  He 
was  a  brilliant  talker  and  profoundly  versed  in  law. 
He  was  the  first  cousin  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was 
nominated  Secretary  of  State  in  1801,  but  saw  fit  to 
decline.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
finally  Governorof  Connecticut,  in  which  office  he  died, 
in  1812.  He  sleeps  in  the  Griswold  graveyard,  and  his 
tomb,  rising  against  a  background  of  green,  may  be 
seen  as  you  cross  Black  Hall  River.  He  was  the  son 
of  Grovernor  Matthew  Griswold,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  the  energy  of  his  counsels  and  active  measures 
during  the  Revolution.  Governor  Matthew,  when  a 
young  man,  was  grave,  shy,  tall,  and  somewhat  awk- 
ward. He  courted  a  young  lady  in  Durham,  who  put 
him  off,  delaying  to  give  an  answer  in  the  hope  that 
a  doctor,  whom  she  preferred,  would  propose.  He 
finally  tired  of  his  long  rides  on  horseback,  and  sus- 
pecting the  state  of  her  mind,  pressed  for  an  imme- 
diate decision. 

"'I  should  like  a  little  more  time,'  reiterated  the 
fair  one. 

"'Madame,  I  will  give  you  u,  lifetime,''  was  the 
lover's  response  ;  and  rising  with  dignity,  he  took  his 
leave. 

"The  lady  took  her  lifetime,  and  died  single,  as  the 
doctor  never  came  forward.  Young  Griswold  returned 
to  Lyme  so  deeply  mortified  with  the  failure  of  his 
suit  that  he  was  little  disposed  to  repeat  the  process  of 
love-making.  In  course  of  events  his  second  cousin, 
Ursula  Wolcott,  came  on  a  visit  to  Black  Hall.  She 
was  a  modern  edition  of  her  grandmother,  the  histor- 
ical Martha  Pitkin,  bright,  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  self-reliant.  She  was  a  little  older  than  Matthew. 
She  became  assured  that  his  aflections  were  centred 
upon  herself,  but  he  was  provokingly  reticent.  Meet- 
ing him  on  the  stairs  one  day,  she  asked, — 

" '  What  did  you  say,  Cousin  Matthew  ?' 

"  '  I  did  not  say  anything,'  he  replied. 

"  A  few  days  later,  meeting  him,  she  asked,  in  the 
same  tone, — 

"  '  What  did  you  say.  Cousin  Matthew  ?' 

"  '  I  did  not  say  anything,'  he  replied,  as  before. 


"Finally,  meeting  him  upon  the  beach  one  morn- 
ing, she  again  asked, — 

"  '  What  did  you  say.  Cousin  Matthew  ?' 
"  '  I  did  not  say  anything,'  he  still  replied. 
"  '  It  is  time  you  did !'  she  remarked,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Whereupon  something  was  said,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  wedding,  and  the  brilliant  bride  had  a  queenly 
reign  at  Black  Hall.  No  lady  in  American  history 
could  introduce  you  to  more  Governors  among  her 
immediate  relations.  Her  father  was  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott;  her  brother  was  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott; 
her  nephew  was  the  second  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott; 
her  cousin  was  Governor  Pitkin ;  her  husband  was 
Governor  Matthew  Griswold  ;  and  her  son  was  Gov- 
ernor Roger  Griswold. 

"  Black  Hall  has  always  been  famous  for  the  beauty 
and  spirit  of  its  women.  Governor  Matthew  Griswold 
had  eight  dashing  sisters,  who  were  known  as  the 
'Black  Hall  boys,'  from  being  given  to  all  manner 
of  out-of-door  sports ;  they  could  ride,  leap,  row,  and 
swim,  and  they  had  withal  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
won  them  distinguished  husbands.  Phebe  married 
Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  the  Lyme  minister,  whose 
clerical  career  did  not  run  smoothly,  in  consequence 
of  his  admiration  for  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  He  was 
&  protege  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  parts.  A  fair,  frank,  manly,  good-humored 
face  looks  down  from  his  portrait.  He  had  a  passion 
for  fine  clothes,  for  gold  and  silver  lace  and  ruffled 
shirt  fronts,  which  distressed  some  of  the  good  Puri- 
tans in  his  church.  His  wife  was  given  to  practical 
jokes.  One  evening,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  for  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  after  taking  a 
last  look  in  the  mirror  to  satisfy  himself  that  every 
particular  hair  was  stroked  the  right  way,  she  play- 
fully threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  passed  one 
hand  over  his  face  and  kissed  him.  As  he  entered 
the  church  he  was  nettled  by  a  ripple  of  smiles  which 
ran  through  the  congregation,  and  he  noticed  that 
some  of  the  brethren  were  eying  him  suspiciously. 
Presently  it  was  whispered  in  his  ear  that  his  face  was 
blackened.  On  another  occasion  his  fun-loving  wife 
wickedly  clipped  a,  leaf  from  his  sermon,  and  sat  in 
the  little  square  pew  before  him,  quietly  fanning  her- 
self, and  enjoying  his  embarrassment  when  he  reached 
the  chasm.  She  was  remarkably  clever  with  her  pen, 
and  it  is  said  often  wrote  sermons  herself.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Maj.  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons,  and  grandmother  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Cambridge,  auther  of  valuable  legal 
Avorks,  etc' 

1  In  illuetratiOD  of  tlie  statement  concerning  the  remarkable  number  of 
lawj'ere,  116  well  us  other  lirinia,Qt  men  and  women  of  Lyme  origin  in  dif- 
ferent parta  of  tlie  country,  I  will  mention  a  few  well-known  namcB;  but 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  am  in  tlie  garden  to  cull  all  the  flowera. 
i  Chief  Juetice  Elienezor  Lane,  of  Ohio,  wae  agrandeon  of  Governor  Mat- 
I  thew  GriBwold,  and  Judge  William  L.ine  ie  a  grandson  of  Governor  Koger 
I  Griewold.  One  of  the  eisters  of  Governor  Matthew  married  Elijah  Backus, 
'  of  Norwich,  from  whom  descended  Gen.  Johu  Pope,  of  the  late  war. 
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"Two  generations  farther  back  we  have  a  curious  ' 
episode,  in  which  Matthew  Griswold  the  second  figured  I 
as  'Lyme's  champion.'    He  was  a  tall,  broad-chested, 
powerful  young  athlete,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
There  was  a  troublesome  controversy  between  New 
London  and  Lyme  about  a  tract  of  land  some  four 
miles  in  width,  which  both  claimed.    One  summer 
morning  in  1671  a  party  of  Lyme  haymakers  went  in  ; 
to  the  controverted  meadow  to  mow  the  grass,  led  by  ' 
Griswold.  About  the  same  time  a  company  from  New  ! 
London  entered  upon  the  other  side.  They  all  pitched  j 
in  together,  and  such  a  scrimmage  was  never  witnessed  | 
before  nor  since  in  the  land  of  steady  habits.    It  be-  | 
gan  with  words,  but  quickly  came  to  blows  with  fists,  I 
feet,  scythes,  rakes,  whetstones,  and  clubs.  There 
were  other  justices  of  the  peace  present  besides  Gris- 
wold, and  the  belligerents  were  pretty  generally  ar-  i 
rested.    They  went  to  law,  each  party  indicting  the  \ 
other,  twenty -one  from  New  London  and  fifteen  from  ; 


Another  eiater  married  Judge  Hillhouee,  whose  descendaute  ai  e  aniung  the 
proDiioeat  families,  of  NewUaven.   Gen.  Joseph  G.  Perkins, of  the  late 
war,  also  Col.  John  Griswold,  an  accomplished  yoiiug  officer,  who  foil  At  \ 
Aotietam,  were  graodsons  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold     Rev.  Ceorge 
Griewold,  pastor  of  the  East  Lyme  Church  fur  tliirty.eix  yeare,  aod  Rev. 
Sylvaune  Griewold,  of  Feeding  Hills,  were  of  the  ennie  family;  also  j 
I^athaoiel  Lyode  Griswold  and  George  Griswold,  the  great  EaEt  India 
importers  of  New  York;  the  wife  of  Hon.  Frederick  Frelioghnyeen  ;  the 
wife  of  Senator  Lanman;  the  wife  of  Senator  Foster ;  the  wife  of  John 
Lyon  Gardioer,  of  Gardiner's  Island ;  the  wife  of  Preaideot  Tyler :  Chief 
Justice  S.  T.  Hosnier  ;  aud  Eleanora,  the  wife  of  Virginia  Centi,  Prince 
of  Vicovaro,  present  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
prince  ie  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  and  resides 
io  the  aodnnt  Cenci  palace.  The  Seldene  have  contributed  laj  gely  to  the  ^ 
eminence  of  our  country.  Coospicuoue  among  the  jurists  of  the  present  ! 
generation  are  Judge  Samuel  Lee  Sulden  and  Judge  Ilenry  R.  Selden.  of  , 
New  York.    We  may  add  to  the  list  Hon.  Dudley  Selden,  memlier  of  ; 
Congress ;  Gen.  McDowell,  of  army  notoriety ;  Preeidcnt  Nott;  Rev.  Dr.  ' 
Samuel  Nott;  Prof.  Eaton,  of  Yale;  A.  L.  Batikus,  of  Toledo;  the  wife  | 
of  Kev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon  ;  Mrs.  Gen.  Lewie  Caea;  and  Mrs.  Gen.  Hunt, 
of  Toledo.   A  daughter  of  John  McCnrdy  married  the  famous  and  witty 
eccleeioetic,  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford  ;  another  married  Dr. 
Chaoning,  of  Boetoo.    A  daughter  of  Lyode  McCurdy  married  Fioo. 
John  Allen,  memher  of  Congress;  and  their  son,  Hun.  John  W.  Allen,  ' 
was  aleo  a  member  of  Congress.    Eohert  McCurdy,  the  great  importing 
merchaotof  New  York, is  a  brother  of  Judge  McOnrdy,aad  the  daughter  \ 
of  the  latter  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  E.  E.  Salislmry,  of  New  Haven.   From  ; 
the  Smiths,  Demioge,  Pecks,  Sille,  Marvine,  Lords,  Colta,  Elye,  Sterlings, 
Champions,  and  other  Lyme  families  the  army  ie  legion.   Senator  Tru- 
man Smith;  Senator  Nathan  Smith;  Judge  Nathaniel  Smith;  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith  ;  Cul.  Henry  C.  Deming,  member  of  Congress ;  Kev  | 
Dr.  Edward  Sirong,  of  Boston;  Judge  Strong,  of  St.  Louis;  Judge  ! 
Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  of  Sar  : 
Francieco;  Mre.  Rev.  Dr.  Hnbhell,  author  of  "  Shady  Side;"  Hon.  David  • 
Stone,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce;  Mrs.  Prof.  Hoppin,  of  Yale  i 
Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  .John  Peck;  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles  Gold  : 
Peck;  Judge  Seth  E.  Sill  ;  Gen.  Theodore  Sill,  member  of  Congress;  ■ 
Miss  Sill,  of  the  Rockford  Seminary;  Judge  William  Marvin,  of  Key 
West,Fla.;  Judge  Richard  Marvin,  of  New  York;  George  Griffin,  the 
fnmous  New  York  lawyer;  Kev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  president  uf  Wil-  | 
liame  College ;  Uie  inventor  of  Colt's  revolvers;  Judge  Colt,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Judge  Colt,  of  St.  Louie;  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  meml>er  of  j 
Congress,  author,  etc. ;  Elias  H.  Ely,  fifty  yeare  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar;  Abner  L.  Ely ;  D.  J.  Ely ;  Z^S.  Kly,  prominent  New  York  I 
merchants;  Hon.  Ansel  Sterling,  member  of  Congress;  Gen.  Klisha  Ster- 
ling; Hon.Micah  Steriing,  memherof  Congreae  (all  lawyere  of  eminence); 
Geo.  EpaphrodituB  Champion,  member  of  Congress;  Kev.  Heury  Cham-  , 
plon  ;  Hon.  Aristarcbue  Champion,  of  Rocheater;  Chief  Justice  William  ' 
L.  Storrs;  Hon.  Henry  Storrs,  member  of  Congress;  the  two  wives  of 
Governor  Trumbull,  aod  a  host  of  others.  ' 


Lyme.  The  former  were  fined  £9  and  the  latter  £5. 
The  fines  were  remitted  by  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  land  divided  between  the  two  towns. 
But  the  dividing  line  was  not  determined.  Then  arose 
anotlier  civil  or  uncivil  war.  New  London  kindly 
offered  to  take  three  miles  and  give  one  mile  to  Lyme, 
and  Lyme  made  a  similar  disinterested  proposition  to 
New  London.  The  wrangling  continued  for  some 
months.  Tradition  says  '  it  was  finally  agreed,  since 
the  tract  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  further  litiga- 
tion, to  settle  the  question  by  a. private  combat.'  This 
decision  was  piously  recorded  as  '  leaving  it  to  the 
Lord.'  Each  town  chose  two  champions,  appointed 
a  day,  and  peoi)]e  gathered  in  great  numbers  to  see 
the  fight.  Matthew  Griswold  and  AVilliara  Ely  fought 
for  Lyme,  and  so  valorously  and  well  that  they  won 
the  victory,  and  New  London  relinquished  all  claim 
to  the  property. 

"  A  pretty  little  romance  once  occurred  in  this 
same  notable  vicinity,  which  gave  the  name  to  'Bride 
Brook.'  In  the  winter  of  1646-47  a  young  couple  in 
Saybrook  were  to  be  married.  The  only  magistrate 
qualified  to  perforin  the  rite  was  absent.  They  sent 
to  New  London  for  John  Winthrop,  who  replied  that 
he  would  meet  them  at  the  river,  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  boundary  line  between  Saybrook  and 
New  London.  It  was  some  six  or  seven  miles  east  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  but  thither  the  bridal  party 
proceeded  through  deep  snow-drifts.  Arriving  on  the 
bank  of  the  specified  stream,  they  found  it  impassable 
on  account  of  the  ice,  which  was  breaking.  Conse- 
quently the  marriage  service  was  pronounced  upon 
the  New  London  side,  and  the  loving  pair  promised 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey  upon  the  Saybrook  shore, 
and  went  their  way  rejoicing. 

"  Lyme  was  formerly  a  part  of  Saybrook,  the  set- 
tlement of  which  commenced  in  IGSr).  The  region 
was  selected  for  the  commencement  of  empire  by 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  several  English  noblemen 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of 
civil  and  religious  affairs  under  Charles  I.,  and  fully 
determined  to  remove  permanently  to  the  wilds  of 
America.  They  organized  a  company,  and  secured  a 
patent  for  a  large  portion  of  Connecticut,  and  sent 
.John  Winthrop  the  younger  to  take  possession  and 
build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
It  was  called  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  Lord  Say  and 
Sea]  and  Lord  Brook,  who  were  foremost  in  pushing 
the  enterprise.  It  was  located  on  a  peninsula,  circu- 
lar in  form,  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  nar- 
row neck,  over  which  the  tide  sometimes  flowed,  and 
was  considered  safe  from  any  sudden  Incursion  of  the 
Indians.  Two  great  handsome  squares  were  laid  out 
on  the  rolling  land  near  the  fort,  designed  as  a  build- 
ing site  for  palatial  residences. 

"Col.  George  Fenwick  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  patentees  who  came  to  abide  in  Saybrook. 
Cromwell  and  some  others  actually  embarked  in  the 
Thames,  but  were  stopped  by  an  order  from  the  king. 
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Col.  FeDwick  was  accompanied  by  his  young,  lovely, 
golden-haired,  sunny-tempered  wife,  Lady  Alice  Bo- 
tclcr.  She  had  been  reared  in  the  bosom  of  English 
luxury  and  refinement,  but  could  adapt  herself  to 
pioneer  life,  and  made  her  rude  home  in  the  quaint 
fort  bright  with  wild-flowers  and  merry  with  laugh- 
ter. She  brought  with  her  a  'shooting-gun,'  with 
which  she  used  to  practice,  to  the  great  diversion  of  her 
neighbors,  and  she  had  '  pet  rabbits,'  and  a  little  gar- 
den which  grew  table  delicacies.  Siie  was  fond  of 
out-of-door  exercises,  and  was  often  seen  cantering 
over  the  country  on  horseback.  She  had  few  asso- 
ciates :  Mrs.  John  Winthrop,  whose  home  during  that 
period  was  on  Fisher's  Island,  Mrs.  Lake,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Winthroj),  Mrs.  Annah  Wolcoit  Griswold,  and 
Col.  Fenwick'a  two  sisters  (one  of  whom  married 
Eichard  Ely)  comprised  about  the  whole  list.  She 
died  after  nine  years  of  Saybrook  life,  and  was  buried 
within  the  embankment  walls  of  the  fort.  Col.  Feu- 
wick  soon  after  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  who  tried  the  unhappy  Charles  I. 
He  left  his  private  affairs  in  this  country  in  charge  of 
Matthew  .Griswold,  who  erected  the  monument  over 
Lady  Fenwick's  grave,  which  for  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  was  an  object  of  sorrowful  interest  on  the 
treeless,  flowerlcss,  desolate  bluff  which  overlooks  the 
flats  and  shallows  of  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  there,  but  occupies 
a  shady  nook  in  the  old  Saybrook  Cemetery.  Four 
ycare  since  an  enterprising  railroad  corporation  found 
the  world  so  narrow  that  it  must  needs  plow  di- 
rectly through  this  sacred  spot,  and  not  only  rob  us 
of  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  which  our  heroic  ances- 
tors heaped  together,  but  heartlessly  overturn  the 
'quiet  couch  of  day'  upon  which  Lady  Feuwick  had 
so  long  rested.  Her  remains  were  reinterred  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  Her  golden  hair  was  found  in 
a  perfect  condition,  or  nearly  so,  and  a  lock  of  it  is 
preserved  in  an  air-tight  box  in  the  Acton  Library 
at  Saybrook. 

"By  the  way,  this  library,  which  was  dedicated 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  July  4,  1874,  will  repay  a 
visit.  It  is  an  institution  which  originated  with  the 
ladies  of  Saybrook  about  twenty  year.s  ago,  but  which 
remained  to  take  definite  shape  through  the  gift  of  a 
lot  to  the  trustees  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Acton,  the  well- 
known  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers in  New  York  City  in  the  time  of  the  draft  riot. 
He  was  also  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  funds  to 
erect  the  handsome  building,  which,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition, was  christened  the  Acton  Library.  It  contains 
some  scventeei)  hundred  volumes  already,  and  the 
germ  of  a  museum  of  relics  and  curiosities.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Saybrook,  di- 
rectly o])posite  the  summer  residence  and  attractive 
grounds  of  Mr.  Acton. 

"An  attempt  was  made  in  l('i75  to  annex  Snybrook 
and  its  surrounding  territory  to  New  York.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  appeared  off  the  coast  with  an  armed 


fleet,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

"'"\Ve  will  die  first,'  was  the  reply  of  Capt.  Bull, 
the  commander. 

"  The  garrison  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  Andros  did  not  wish  to  incur  blood- 
shed, and  sent  pacific  messages.  He  finally  proposed 
an  interview  with  the  officers,  and  landed.  He  was 
received  courteously.  But  when  he  ordered  the 
duke's  patent  and  his  own  commission  to  be  read, 
Capt.  Bull,  whose  messenger,  sent  in  hot  haste  to 
Hartford,  had  just  returned  with  instructions  from  the 
General  Court,  stepped  forward  and  forbade  the  read- 
ing.   The  clerk  of  Andros  attempted  to  go  on. 

"  '  Silence !'  roared  Capt.  Bull ;  and  then  with  deep, 
sonorous  voice  he  recited  the  protest  of  the  Hartford 
authorities.  When  he  had  finished.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  pleased  with  his  boldness  and  soldier-like 
bearing,  asked  his  name. 

"  '  My  name  is  Bull,  sir.' 

" '  Bull  [  It  is  a  pity  your  horns  were  not  tipped 
with  silver !' 

"Andros  wrote  to  his  royal  master  after  his  return 
to  New  York  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  officers 
or  people  in  Connecticut,  for  the  existing  government 
was  bent  upon  defending  its  chartered  rights. 

"  Saybrook's  historical  point,  where  the  lordly 
palaces  of  Europe  were  to  have  been  and  are  not, 
was  the  seat  of  the  first  Yale  College.  The  building 
was  one  story  high  and  eighty  feet  long,  and,  together 
with  the  lot,  was  a  donation  from  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
the  great  Saybrook  landholder,  who  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Digby.  The  hooks  which  formed  the 
college  library  were  donated  by  the  ministers  in  the 
vicinity.  The  scholarly  people  of  Lyme  and  Say- 
brook enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  fifteen 
commencements,  and  sixty  of  the  graduates  of  that 
period  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  the  min- 
istry. When  the  subject  was  agitated  of  removing 
the  institution  to  New  Haven,  these  two  ancient 
towns  at  the  Connecticut's  mouth  arrayed  themselves 
in  open  opposition.  But  potent  influences  were 
working  elsewhere.  The  Governor  and  his  royal 
Council  finally  visited  Saybrook  in  state — it  was  in 
the  summer  of  1718 — and  presently  a  warrant  was 
issued  to  the  s^heriS"  to  convey  the  college  library  to 
New  Haven.  He  proceeded  to  the  house  where  the 
books  were  kept,  and  found  resolute  men  assem- 
bled to  resist  his  authority.  He  summoned  aid,  en- 
tered forcibly,  and  placed  the  books  under  a  strong 
guard  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  every  cart  pro- 
vided for  the  journey  was  found  broken,  and  the 
horses  were  indulging  in  the  liberty  of  a  free  country. 
Other  conveyances  were  obtained,  and  the  troubled 
sheriff  was  escorted  out  of  Saybrook  by  a  company  of 
soldiers.  But,  alas  !  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  New 
Haven  were  all  destroyed.  After  multiplied  delays 
and  vexations  the  end  of  the  route  was  reached,  when, 
lo !  three  hundred  of  the  books  were  missing,  also  val- 
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uable  papers.  It  was  whispered  that  they  had  been 
spirited  away  and  buried. 

"Saybrook  is  larger  than  Lyme,  and  more  given  to 
business.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  beautiful,  and 
well  lined  with  the  venerated  trees  which  the  first 
settlers  planted.  Its  homes  are  mostly  surrounded 
with  spacious  gardens  and  grounds.  It  has  a  newness 
hardly  in  keeping  with  its  length  of  years,  but  many 
houses  are  standing,  nevertheless,  which  have  tasted 
the  salt  air  for  three  and  four  half-ceuturies,  aud  are 
full  of  historic  charms  and  associations.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  Hart  mansion.  It  was  built  by 
Capt.  Elisha  Hart,  the  son  of  the  old  minister  of 
Saybrook,  and  brother  of  Maj.-Gen.  William  Hart, 
one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  three  and  one- 
half  million  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  known  as  the 
'Western  Eeserve.'  Capt.  Hart  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  McCurdy,  of  Lyme,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  seven  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  of  these  daughters  were 
courted  and  wed  under  this  roof  by  the  distinguished 
naval  oflScers,  Commodore  Isaac  and  Commodore  Jo- 
seph Hull.  It  was  the  residence  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull  and  his  family  for  many  years.  A  third  daugh- 
ter married  Hon.  Heman  Allen,  United  States  minis- 
ter to  South  America.  A  fourth  married  the  celebra- 
ted Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis.  Many  a  thrilling  romance  might 
be  gathered  from  the  silent  halls  of  this  house.  Say- 
brook has  five  miles  or  more  of  sea-beach,  presided 
over  by  Fenwick  Hall,  a  great  elegant  summer  hotel, 
which  draws  annually  hundreds  of  visitors. 

"Lyme  and  Saybrook  are  about  ten  minutes  by 
railroad  apart;  by  carriage  and  the  picturesque  old 
Connecticut  River  ferry-boat,  with  its  white  sail,  per- 
haps an  hour.  Lyme  embraces  a  number  of  nmall 
villages  scattered  over  its  wide  territory,  and  the  in- 
tervening drives  are  exceptionally  attractive.  The 
road  to  North  Lyme  winds  among  sharp  steeps,  wild 
crags,  around  glimmering  lakes,  through  weird  ravines 
and  darksome  gorges,  every  now  and  then  emerging 
into  the  broad  sunlight  upon  the  top  of  some  remark- 
able elevation,  where  magnificent  views  may  be  ob- 
tained, stretching  for  miles  up  the  Connecticut  and 
across  the  Sound,  with  the  valleys  of  soft  green,  the 
pretty  curving  creeks  reflecting  the  blue  sky,  and 
Lyme  half  hidden  among  the  leaves  below.  The 
variety  in  the  landscape  would  drive  an  artist  to  dis- 
traction. It  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  wild  and 
the  tame,  of  the  austere  and  the  cheerful. 

"A  beautiful  lake  some  two  miles  long  lies  among 
these  hills,  seemingly  thrown  in  by  nature  hap  hazard, 
as  a  sort  of  plaything  for  her  subjects.  The  Moliegan 
Indians  had  a  settlement  upon  its  shore  in  the  olden 
times,  and  their  bark  canoes  skimmed  its  polished 
surface  in   all  weathers.     It  abounds  in  legends. 


When  piracy  was  at  its  zenith,  several  noted  brigands 
were  in  hiding  for  some  time  in  a  cave  near  'Lion's 
Rock,'  and  it  was  afterwards  currently  reported  that 
Capt.  Kidd  had  buried  a  box  of  treasures  under  the 
same  overhanging  bowlder.  Two  negro  slaves  stole 
away  one  dark  night  to  dig  for  it,  armed  with  a  Bible, 
which  they  had  been  told  it  was  necessary  to  read 
aloud  whenever  the  devil  should  make  his  appearance 
to  protect  the  property.  They  were  followed  to  their 
ghostly  task  by  some  waggish  young  men,  who  hid 
near  by  to  watch  operations.  For  a  time  there  was 
no  sound  save  the  steady  stroke  of  the  pick-axe  into 
the  earth.  All  at  once  there  was  a  clink  as  if  it  liad 
hit  some  hard  substance. 

"'Quick,  Sambo,  read  de  Bible;  I  hear  de  debel 
down  dar,'  cried  Pete. 

"Sambo  scrambled  for  the  book  and  turned  over 
the  leaves. 

Read,  Sambo,  read!  de  dehel  am  gettin'  hold  ob 
de  lid  ob  de  box.' 

"  '  I  can't  find  de  place,  de  debel  he  shake  nie  so,' 
said  Sambo,  dropping  the  Bible  and  running,  followed 
by  Pete,  neither  looking  behitid  them  nor 'pausing 
until  tliey  had  accomplished  the  whole  five  miles  to 
the  town. 

"  Upon  tlie  heiglits  near  this  lake  is  the  residence 
of  tlje  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Burr,  autlior  of 
'  Pater  Mundi,'  '  Ecce  Civlum,'  and  other  works,  who 
is  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  Lyme.    To  the 
west  a  short  distance,  near  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Elys,  and  on  one  of  the  highest  ]>oints  in  the  region,  . 
is  the  elegant  country-seat  of  Mr.  Z.  S.  Ely,  of  New  « 
York.   This  romantic  corner  of  Lyme  was  the  ancient  j 
home  of  the  Seldens  and  Sterlings,  one  branch  of  the 
Lords,  and  other  notable  families.    It  was  here  that 
John  Pierrepont,  the  poet,  wooed  aud  won  his  jiretty 
Lord  bride,  and  it  was  also  here  that  Henry  Howard 
Brownell's  last  poem  was  written. 

"  Lyme,  notwithstanding  its  uneven  surface,  has 
very  little  waste  land.  Agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  have  been  a  great 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  particularly  in 
formiT  years.  The  shad-fisheries  in  the  C'onnecticut 
have  also  yielded  large  profits,  and  shell  and  other 
fish  have  been  taken  plentifully  from  the  Sound.  The 
town  has  a  thrifty,  well-cared-for  appearance  even  to 
its  remotest  borders,  and  a  quiet,  unconscious  aspect, 
as  if  the  stormy  world  had  rained  only  peace  and 
contentment  upon  its  legendary  soil  and  historic 

I  homes.    It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  nooks  on  the  New 
England  coast,  and  if  its  distinguished  sons  and 

'  daughters  could  all  he  gathered  home,  the  world 
might  well  pause  to  exclaim,  in  figurative  language, 

i  '  However  small  a  tree  in  the  great  orchard,  Lyme  is 

I  a  matchless  producer  of  fruit.'  " 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

OLD  LYME— (Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HIHTOKY. 

Congregational  Church.' — An  old  record  reads 
thus :  "  Lyme,  Mch.  the  27th,  1693,  at  a  town  meeting 
it  was  desired  and  agreed  upon  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  as  agreed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that  there 
may  be  a  church  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  called  to  office,  if  it  may  be  obtained  accord- 
ing tfj  the  rules  of  Christ.'' 

"Ye  prime  Society  of  Lyme"  was  thus  organized, 
and  the  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  was  installed  its  pastor. 
He  had,  however,  been  preaching  to  the  people  of 
Lyme  for  tweuty-seven  years  prior  to  this,  or  from 
the  year  1666,  nor  docs  it  appear  why  a  church  was 
not  earlier  organized.  The  unsettled  state  of  society 
at  that  time,  when  the  fathers  were  attempting  a  set- 
tlement among  wild  and  jealous  tribes  of  Indians, 
may  account  for  it.  Preaching,  however,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  new  settlement,  which 
took  the  name  of  Lyme. 

A  meeting-house  was  built  shortly  after  Mr.  Noyes 
began  to  preach,  probably  before  1668.  Tradition  de- 
scribes it  as  a  small  log  house  erected  by  the  settlers 
on  the  brow  of  Meeting-house  Hill,  overlooking  the 
Sound  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  old  Lidian  trail  crossed  the  hill  at  this  place, 
and  it  was  by  this  worn  pathway  that  the  men  on 
horseback,  with  the  women  on  pillions  behind  them, 
came  to  meeting. 

How  the  aged  eyes  of  the  grandfathers  lighted  up 
with  excitement  and  the  hot  blood  of  youth  came 
again  to  the  sunken  cheeks  as  they  described  the 
scenes  of  those  daj's !  The  men  came  with  their 
loaded  musket.s  in  their  hands,  and  regularly  detailed 
some  of  their  number  to  stand  guard  during  the 
services  that  they  might  not  be  surprised  by  the 
Lidians. 

The  women,  by  their  courageous  devotion  in  sharing 
privation  and  braving  peril,  sustained  their  husbands 
and  SODS  in  the  laudable  design  of  planting  a  settle- 
ment and  a  church  here. 

In  this  primitive  house  the  early  settlers  held  their 
meetings  for  about  twenty-one  years,  or  until  1689, 
when  the  second  meeting-house  was  built.  This  date 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated  from  the  following 
minute  of  the  appointment  by  the  General  Court  of 
a  committee  to  locate  the  house  and  their  report 
thereupon. 

This  committee  visited  Lyme  and  heard  the  "sev- 
eral allegations  and  reasons"  of  the  people,  and  "saw 
reason  to  pitch  upon  two  places  where  to  set  the 
meeting-house  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  of  Lyme,  we,  after  calling  upon 
the  Lord,  commended  the  decision  of  the  case  to  a 
lot,  which  lot  fell  upon  tlie  southernmost  we  had  ap- 

>  By  Il*v.  William  B.  Cary, 


I  pointed,  which  is  upon  the  hill  where  the  now  meet- 
\  ing-house  stands,  more  northerly,  in  the  very  place 
I  where  we  shall  stake  it  out."  The  report  is  signed 
i  by  John  Talcott,  John  Allin. 

"  This  day  in  Lyme,  June  4th,  1686." 
j     Also  the  following  minute  on  tbe  records  of  the 
;  town : 

"  September  tbe  26th,  1695,  at  the  same  meeting, 
j  Joseph  Peck  demanded  of  the  town  £2  19,s.  6d.,  due 
I  to  him  when  the  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  the 
i  year  1689."  Which  records  establish  the  fact  that 
I  there  was  a  meeting-house  standing  before  this  one 
was  built,  and  that  this  one  was  built  in  the  year  1689. 
It  was  a  commodious  and  substantial  building, 
j  capable  of  accommodating  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
\  town. 

Its  location  was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  somewhat 
I  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  first  one,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  trail,  which  had  by  this  time 
;  developed  into  a  well-worn  track  for  horses. 
I     The  brow  of  the  hill  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the 
I  second  house  for  the  same  reason  probably  as  before, 
viz. :  on  account  of  the  security  from  surprise  by  the 
Indians ;  also  because  it  was  midway  between  the 
settlements  at  Black  Hall  and  the  region  now  called 
Whippoorwill  and  the  town  of  Saybrook,  opposite  to 
which,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Great  River,  was  another 
growing  settlement  that  demanded  church  accommo- 
dations. 

After  thirty-eight  years  of  service  it  seems  this 
house  needed  some  repairs.  On  the  society  records 
of  Jan.  4,  1727,  there  is  this  minute  in  the  quaint  old 
language  of  the  times :  "  It  was  voted  yt  they  will 
repair  ye  meeting-house  in  manner  and  form  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  to  clabord  ye  fore  side  of  said  hows,  and 
part  of  ye  east  end,  and  rectifie  ye  windows  and  glass, 
I  and  what  els  ye  cometec  for  yt  affair  think  fit,  not  ex- 
;  ceeding  forty  pounds." 

In  the  year  1734  the  second  bouse  was  found  to  be 
I  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population, 
\  consequently  we  find  a  record  to  this  effect:  "Voted, 
I  that  this  Society  thiuk  it  highly  necessary  and  cove- 
1  nant  to  erect  or  build  a  new  meeting-house  in  this 
I  Society.''  And  the  next  year  the  society  voted  to 
1  build  a  bouse  "  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft. 
^  between  the  sill  and  the  plate,"  and  a  committee  was 
j  appointed  to  go  to  the  General  Court  and  ask  the  ap- 
\  pointmcnt  of  a  committee  by  that  body  to  locate  the 
i  site  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  society  could  not  agree  upon 
j  any  among  themselves,  and  as  the  former  committee 
I  had  acted  so  judiciously  and  well. 

The  site  selected  was  still  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a 
I  little  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  old  bouse. 
I  After  the  second  meeting-house  had  stood  forty- 
;  nine  years,  we  find  by  the  society  records  in  1738  the 
j  third  meeting-house  was  inclosed,  and  a  committee 
I  was  appointed  to  finish  it.  There  is  also  the  foUow- 
j  ing  minute:  "  Sept.  the  19th,  1738.  Voted,  that  this- 
'  Society  will  pull  down  the  old  meeting-house,  and 
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improve  what  timber  and  boards  that  will  be  proper 
towards  finishing  the  new  meeting-house  iu  this  So- 
ciety.'' 

It  was  not  burned  down,  as  some  tradition  has  it, 
nor  worn  out,  but  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
increasing  population. 

The  third  house  was  located  on  the  same  hill  as  the 
second,  and  a  short  distance  from  it.  And  from  the 
fact  that  this  same  site  was  chosen,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  settled  on  the  bottom- 
lands between  Meeting-house  Hill  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  were  so  important  as  to  demand  con- 
sideration, as  otherwise  the  meeting-house  would 
have  been  located  nearer  to  Black  Hall. 

In  1754  one  Barnabas  Tuthill  offered  to  give  a  bell 
to  the  society  if  the  people  would  build  a  steeple  for 
it  to  hang  in.  A  steeple  was  accordingly  built,  and 
the  first  bell  began  to  summon  the  people  to  meeting, 
in  lieu  of  the  horn  or  trumpet,  which,  tradition  says, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear. 

This  bell  rang  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
in  Lyme,  and  in  default  of  any  record  as  to  its  final 
disposition,  I  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was 
given,  with  others  throughout  the  colonies,  to  make 
cannon  for  the  Revolution,  for  in  the  year  1780  the 
society  voted  "  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  steeple,"  thus 
signifying  that  the  old  one  had  been  disposed  of  in 
some  way.  I  do  not  offer  it  as  a  historical  fact,  but 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  old  bell  was  melted  up 
for  war  purposes. 

This  same  year,  1780,  the  third  meeting-house 
caught  fire  in  the  roof  from  the  tow  wad  of  the  old- 
fashioned  flint-lock  musket  which  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  house  used  to  shoot  some  woodpeckers 
that  were  boring  holes  in  it.  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished by  the  light-horsemen  stationed  in  the  town, 
or,  as  tradition  says,  by  the  Hessians,  who  clambered 
on  the  roof  like  squirrels.  The  society  voted  twenty 
pounds  on  this  occasion  "  to  such  persons  as  danger- 
ously exerted  themselves  to  extinguish  the  late  fire." 

In  the  year  1815,  after  standing  seventy-six  years, 
this  house  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  very  little  of  the  material  being  saved. 

The  present  meeting-house,  the  fourth  built  by  this 
society,  was  erected  in  1817,  near  the  south  end  of  the 
main  street,  a  model  of  architectural  beauty  in  those 
days,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  building  for  any  age. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1816,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  a  copper  plate  being  deposited  in  it,  in- 
scribed as  follows : 

"  Old  meeting-house  burnt  by 
liglitnlng,  July  3,  A.D.  18ir,. 

Tliio  corner-stoue  Ia(d  with 
religious  ceremonies  liy  the 

IteT.  Latlirop  Rockwell,  Pastor, 
Juno  lUth,  A.D.  1816. 
Sam.  Belcher,  Architect. 

£ben  Smith,  Master  mason." 

The  names  of  the  building  committee  were  in- 
scribed on  the  other  side  of  the  plate.    The  house 


was  seated  at  first  with  the  old-fashioned  square  pews 
at  the  sides,  and  "  slips"  in  the  centre. 

The  first  pulpit  was  a  high,  circular  one,  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  from  either  side.  Those  who  re- 
member it  describe  it  as  a  beautiful  and  costly  ma- 
hogany pulpit,  and  lament  its  destruction.  In  1836 
it  was  first  lowered.  In  1850  it  was  removed  alto- 
gether, and  a  high  platform  was  built,  and  the  present 
pulpit  set  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  square 
pews  were  removed,  and  the  modern  ones  substituted 
in  their  stead. 

The  church  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  picket- 
fence,  which  was  repaired  from  time  to  time,  but  was 
finally  removed. 

In  one  corner  of  the  churchyard  stood  that  old  relic 
of  primitive  times,  the  whipping-post,  the  indispen- 
sable ornament  of  everj'  New  England  village.  But 
all  traces  of  it  have  long  since  vanished,  and  the 
present  generation  has  fortunately  only  the  memory 
of  it,  not  the  feet. 

The  stocks  were  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
main  street,  but  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
serves  only  to  recall  their  use  as  a  plaything  for  the 
boys. 

The  present  church  has  stood  sixty-one  years,  and 
is  now  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

These  grand  old  elms  that  so  beautify  and  adorrt 
the  churchyard  were  planted  in  the  year  1828,  when 
the  society  appointed  a  committee  "to  procure  orna- 
mental trees  to  set  about  the  meeting-house." 

If  we  have  to  thank  the  fathers  for  anything,  we 
j  surely  have  to  for  this  beneficent  act.  He  who  plants, 
a  tree  scarcely  realizes  the  bounty  of  his  deed  :  future 
generations  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

The  aggregate  number  of  years  that  this  town  has- 
had  a  meeting-house  for  the  worship  of  God  is  two 
hundred  and  eight,  although  the  society  is  but  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years  old. 

In  its  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  of  life 
the  society  has  had  eight  pastors,  and  in  reviewing 
the  record  the  observer  is  struck  by  the  couviotion 
that  it  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  the  selection. 

First  is  the  veteran  founder  of  the  society,  Moses 
Noyes,  a  faithful  minister  to  Lyme  for  twenty-seven, 
years  of  the  infant  life  of  the  settlement,  and  after- 
wards pastor  of  the  church  for  twenty-eight  years. 

The  best  blood  of  England  was  the  best  blood  of 
America,  well  illu.stratcd  in  the  case  of  Moses  Noyes, 
who  was  the  son  of  James  Noye,  of  Wiltshire,  who 
was  the  son  of  William  Noye,  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
attorney-general  of  England  from  about  1608  till 
alter  1620,  whose  wife  was  si>ter  of  the  Rev.  R-obert 
Parker,  "  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  English 
nation." 

James  Noye  came  to  New  England  because,  as 
Cotton  Mather  says,  "  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England."  He  had  two 
sons,  James  and  Moses.  James,  the  elder,  was  mod- 
erator of  the  Sayhrook  Synod  of  1708,  and  Moses,, 
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liinisclf  a  member  of  the  Synod,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Bacon,  "  a  man  of  great  and  exten.sive  learning,  an 
excellent  Christian,  and  a  judicious  divine." 

He-  was  followed  hy  Samuel  Pierpoiit  in  1722,  a 
young  man  of  great  ]>romise,  son  of  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont,  of  New  Haven,  a  member  of  the  Saybrook 
Synod,  the  one  who  it  is  said,  drafted  the  articles  of 
its  jilatform,  who  also  laid  the  foundations  of  a  "col- 
legiate school"  wliich  afterwards  grew  into  Yale  Col- 
lege. "  His  beautiful  and  gifted  daughter  Sarah,"  as 
Dr.  Bacon  says,  "  a  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  was  like  a  ministering  ang(;l  to  her  husband 
(the  great  President  Ed  wards),  that  wonderful  preacher 
and  theologian,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  New  England,  but  who 
could  never  have  fulfilled  his  destiny  without  her." 

Such  were  the  family  connections  of  Samuel  Pier- 
pont,  whose  short  pastorate  of  three  months  in  Lyme 
closed  with  one  of  the  most  romantic  yet  sad  incidents 
in  history. 

In  March,  1723,  he  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  to 
Pcttipaug  (now  Essex)  to  visit  his  lady-love  living  in 
Middletown.  The  ferriage  was  made  by  the  Indians 
in  canoes  irom  near  Higgins'  Wood  to  Ferry  Point. 
Returning,  young  Picrpont  embarked  on  one  of  these 
canoes,  and  had  nearly  crossed  the  river  when  a  sud- 
den squall  rendered  the  canoe  unmanageable  among 
the  floating  ice,  and  finally  capsized  it,  when,  not 
being  able  to  swim,  be  was  lost,  although  his  Indian 
guide  saved  himself. 

This  was  Lyme's  shortest  pastorate. 

Next  came  the  theologian  and  revivalist,  Jonathan 
Parsons,  in  whose  writings  we  learn  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  inhabitants  in  the  pari.sh  in 
17.';i5.  The  parish  comprised  about  the  same  limits  as 
at  present, — the  North  Society  having  been  formed  in 
1727,  the  East  Parisli  in  1719,— so  that  since  1735  this 
parish  has  increased  in  numbers  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two. 

When  Whitefield  preached  in  Boston,  in  1740,  Par- 
sons, from  the  strange  accounts  brought  to  him  of  the 
man  and  his  methods,  was  inclined  to  regard  him  with 
distrust,  and  to  satisfy  himself  made  the  journey  to 
New  Haven,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  where 
Whitefield  preached,  to  hear  him.  Acquaintance 
with  the  great  preacher  undeceived  him,  and  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  which 
lasted  till  death. 

Tradition  says  Whitefield  came  to  Lyme  to  visit 
Parsons,  and  preached  to  the  jieople,  gathered  beneath, 
from  the  great  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  present  church; 
and  this  tradition  is  probably  correct,  for  he  was  a 
great  friend  of  Parsons,  who  was  dismissed  from  the 
pastorate  of  this  church  in  1745,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Parsons'  own  house,  in  Newburyport,  ]\Iass.,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1770,  and  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  desire,  in  front  of  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  of  which  Parsons  was  the  pa.stor. 


A  glance  at  Parsons'  itinerary  work  is  interesting. 
About  the  time  of  the  "great  awakening"  several 
jtastors  united  to  invite  him  to  preach  for  them.  He 
j  did  so.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  preached  at  Salem, 
;  on  the  9th  at  the  North  Parish  of  New  London. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Norwich ;  thence  to  Stoning- 
ton  on  the  11th.  Returning,  he  preached  at  Groton 
on  the  12th,  Norwich  on  the  13th ;  remained  there 
over  the  Sabbath,  when  there  was  a  powerful  exhibi- 
I  tion  of  contrition  and  repentance  in  the  congregation. 
On  the  15th  be  preached  to  the  "  New  Society  '  in 
Norwich,  on  the  IGth  in  New  London,  where  he  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Adams,  whose  church  was  divided 
by  the  preaching  of  Davenport,  an  inflamed  orator, 
against  everybody  and  everything  not  in  accord  with  ' 
himself. 

Mr.  Parsons  endeavored  to  promote  harmony  in 
the  churches  and  establish  the  Word  in  its  purity 
and  simplicity. 

A  singular  mania  possessed  the  people  of  Lyme 
under  his  preaching  to  publicly  confess  their  sins. 
We  find,  for  instance,  a  record  of  July  11,  1733,  one 
"  Thos.  Graves  otiered  a  confession  for  breaking  the 
peace  and  contemning  the  church,  which  was  ac- 
cepted ;"  "  Jan.  9,  1732,   made  and  offered  a 

confession  for  giving  way  to  passion,  evil  speaking, 
and  intemperate  drinking,  which  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted." Another  confession  was  made  by  a  woman 
for  abusing  her  neighbors. 

Many  confessed  the  sins  of  drunkenness  and  forni- 
cation, evil  speaking,  railing  against  neighbors, 
etc.,  and  Mr.  Parsons  himself  read  a  confession  of 
some  dereliction  of  duty,  in  which  he  "  severely  re- 
flected upon  himself." 

These  confessions  being  read  before  the  church, 
the  offending  members,  upon  expression  of  their  peni- 
tence, were  received  again  into  its  charity. 

Next  comes  the  longest  i)astorate  of  the  eight, 
stretching  over  forty  years,  the  most  trying,  in  many 
respects,  of  the  years  of  its  existence.  They  were 
those  between  1746  and  1786,  those  years  that  marked 
the  hardships  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  for  freedom  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  British  crown. 

This  was  the  pastorate  of  him  whom  Bancroft  well 
calls  "  the  incomparable  Stephen  Johnson." 

It  is  tnc  glory  of  this  town  and  of  this  society  that 
while  amoug  its  pastors  it  has  numbered  one  whose 
stirring  appeals  awoke  not  only  the  people  of  this 
town  to  righteousness,  but  also  those  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  through  which 
he  itinerated  ;  it  has  also  numbered  one  whose  clear, 
bold  eloquence,  coupled,  as  it  was,  with  a  .searching, 
irresistible  logic,  discovered  to  the  people  of  New 
England  God's  primal  heritage  to  man,  viz. :  freedom 
from  oppression,  and  the  inherent  right  to  worship 
Him,  untrammeled  by  State  laws  or  tbe  decrees  of 
kings. 

Nowhere  in  this  New  World  was  the  clarion  note 
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of  a  people's  freedom  more  fearlessly  or  faithfully 
sounded  than  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tioual  Church  of  Lyme. 

'Twas  fitting  that  Grod's  minister,  while  teaching  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  equality  of  man  before 
him,  should  proclaim  this  freedom,  and  the  patriot 
breast  of  Johnson,  fired  -with  a  noble  enthusiasm, 
offered  itself  to  the  brunt  of  regal  tyranny  in  defend- 
ing and  encouraging  the  liberties  of  the  colonies. 

The  next  longest  pastorate  is  that  which  has  so 
lately  closed.  Davis  S.  Brainerd  began  and  ended 
his  ministerial  life  in  this  church,  a  life  which  was 
given  to  the  work  of  quiet  upbuilding  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Under  his  pastorate  it 
was  that  the  church  passed  through  the  trials  of  the 
late  war,  and  steadily  prospered  from  first  to  last.  He 
was  a  finished  scholar,  found  worthy  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  whose  faculty 
testified  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  death  by  their 
presence  at  the  funeral.  He  was  a  man  beloved  in 
his  parish,  and  leaves  blessed  memories  behind  him. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Gary,  who  was 
installed  Nov.  22, 1876. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  record  of  church  mem- 
bership during  the  ministry  of  either  Mr.  Noyes  or 
Mr.  Pierpont,  at  least  none  that  has  come  to  light  as 
yet,  but  from  Mr.  Parsons'  time  till  now  the  total 
membership  is  eleven  hundred  and  eight. 

The  largest  number  added  at  any  one  time  was 
during  Mr.  Parsons'  ministry  in  1741,  when  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  members  were  received,  and 
during  his  entire  ministry  of  fifteen  years  he  received 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons  into  the  church. 
This  was  the  period  of  religious  awakening. 

During  Mr.  Johnson's  ministry  of  forty  years 
there  were  added  to  the  church  two  hundred  and 
four  members.  This  was  the  exciting  period  of 
civil  and  political  commotion  ;  it  is  marked  by  the 
finger  of  war  in  ail  its  length.  There  was  no  special 
religious  awakening  during  these  forty  years  of  co- 
lonial struggle,  but  a  steady,  slow  growth  through- 
out. 

In  1817,  during  Mr.  Rockwell's  ministry, — in  the 
year  when  the  present  mcedng-house  was  finished, — 
there  were  eighty-two  members  received. 

In  1832,  under  Mr.  Colton,  there  were  twenty-three 
additions. 

During  Mr.  Brainerd's  ministry  of  thirty-five  years 
there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  additions. 
The  largest  number  received  in  any  one  of  these 
years  was  in  1858,  when  sixty-one  persons  were  added 
to  the  church. 

Since  January,  this  year,  there  have  been  adde  1  to 
the  church  twenty-eight  members,  the  present  total 
active  membership  being  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  years  of  special  interest 
were  1741,  1817,  1832,  1858,  and  the  present,  years 
which  marked  a  religious  interest  in  all  the  country. 
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1876  is  hnt  half  gone;  may  we  hope  that  it  will  not 
close  without  witnessing  large  additions  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  such  as  shall  be 
saved  ? 

A  few  interesting  notices  in  regard  to  the  member- 
ship I  will  cite  in  passing.  In  1740  the  society  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  "  seat  men  and  their  wives 
together ;"  thus  in  the  year  of  the  "  great  awakening" 
the  old,  senseless  custom  of  separating  husbands  and 
wives  in  church  was  broken  up. 

In  1798  the  society  set  apart  the  fore  seats  in  the 
meeting-house  for  the  use  of  "  men  over  seventy-two 
years  of  age  and  women  over  sixty-four."  In  read- 
ing such  a  society  vote  as  this  the  inquiry  naturally 
suggests  itself,  where  are  the  aged  men  and  women 
nowadays  ? 

We  are  apt  to  think  there  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  these  venerable  ones  in  those  days  than  now.  Per- 
haps there  was.  Yet  on  the  Centennial  Fourth  of 
July  there  was  one  man  on  the  grounds,  entering 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  day,  whose  age  was 
eighty-six. 

Besides  him  there  were  a  number  who  are  past 
eighty,  while  those  fathers  and  mothers  present  aged 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  might  easily  be 
mistaken,  from  their  youthful  hearing,  for  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  instead  of  in  the  decline  of  life. 

It  seems  as  though  this  air  of  the  mountains  and 
verdant  plains,  mingled  with  the  sea  breezes,  has  a 
wonderiul  influence  in  preserving  the  buoyancy  of 
life.  Facts  seem  to  warrant  the  saying,  ascribed  to 
Banm  Von  Humboldt,  that  the  healthiest  district  in 
the  United  States  is  the  stretch  of  coast  from  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Narragansett  Bay.  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  his  search  for  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
vouth,  was  seven  hundred  miles  too  far  south  when 
he  entered  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  He  ucver 
would  have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  entering  be- 
hind "death's  curtains"  in  Florida  if  his  brigantine 
had  coasted  along  our  shores. 

Our  mothers  in  the  olden  time  braved  the  cold  of 
winter  to  enter  a  church  unheated.  They  carried 
with  them  their  brass  fool-warmers,  and  ever  as  they 
were  cooled  had  them  replenished  with  fresh  coals 
from  the  neighboring  fireplaces. 

Stoves  were  first  introduced  into  the  church  in  1829, 
when  the  stove-pipes  were  run  out  of  the  windows. 
Not  without  opposition,  however,  were  the  stoves  ad- 
mitted, yet  the  people  seem  readily  to  have  become 
reconciled  to  an  innovation  which  soon  proved  itself 
a  blessing. 

It  is  not  well  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  our  ancestry, 
even  though  it  be  noble,  nor  to  speak  boastingly  of 
our  antecedents  before  strangers,  yet  in  the  family 
it  is  ])rfipcr  and  beneficial  to  recount  the  worthy  deeds 
of  our  immediate  predecessors,  and  to  speak  in  praise 
of  memorable  men,  if  at  the  same  time  we  inculcate 
the  princi[des  upon  which  their  lives  were  founded, 
and  exhort  the  hearers  to  emulate  them. 
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luasmuch,  then,  as  it  is  in  the  family,  let  me  recall  \ 
to  you  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  honorable  men  j 
have  sat  in  the  councils  of  this  church. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  serving  on  its  ; 
executive  conmuttees.  we  read  the  names  of  those  ^ 
whom  the  State  and  the  whole  country  delighted  to  ; 
honor,  men  whose  names  are  linked  with  the  best  of  i 
modern  times.  \ 
That  the  race  of  noble  bloods  is  extinct  we  cannot  i 
for  a  moment  believe,  but  alas  I  alas !  tliey  are  very  , 
much  hidden  in  the  background  of  private  life.  Let  ■ 
our  prayer  and  our  endeavor  be  to  bring  them  to  the  j 
light,  that  they  may  take  the  active  part  in  our  poli-  j 
tics  that  their  fathers  did.  j 
And  here  let  me  urge  those  who  are  just  entering  ; 
upon  manhood's  duties  to  heed  the  lives  of  these  men  j 
of  old,  these  giants  of  worth  and  of  work,  whose  deeds  : 
beautify  history's  page ;  let  me  urge  you  to  emulate  i 
them.  The  lesson  of  the  past  will  be  lost  to  us,  and  ; 
our  rehearsal  of  its  worthy  deeds  will  be  vain  parade,  ; 
except  we  profit  by  it  in  shaping  our  lives  according  j 
to  the  pattern  displayed.  Oli,  let  not  the  storj'^  of  the  I 
past  be  fruitless  !  But  let  the  seeds  of  honesty,  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  virtue  take  deep  root  in  your  \ 
hearts  and  spring  forth  in  fruit  such  that  the  coming  ] 
time  may  rei.;onnt  with  pride,  and  say  to  the  children  \ 
of  that  day,  as  we  say  to  ours,  "Sti'ive  to  imitate  the  \ 
virtues  and  the  activities  of  the  fathers.'' 

During  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  of  I 
this  church's  life  it  has  been  officered  by  eighteen 
deacons,  elected  for  life.  These  officers,  no  less  thau 
the  pastors,  have  contributed  to  the  permanent  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  church  by  their  upright- 
ness of  character  a.nd  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their 
dealings. 

As  rapidly  now  as  I  may  1  will  sketch  the  outline 
of  the  church's  life. 

When  the  country  was  almost  an  impenetrable 
wilderness  from  Saybrook  to  Boston,  and  the  Western 
Nehantic  Indians,  associated  with  the  remnant  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe  of  Pequots,  held  this  v/hole  stretch 
of  coast  as  their  own  peculiar  property,  and  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  from  the  interior  came  yearly  down  to 
the  beach  to  feast  upon  clams  and  fish  and  bathe  in 
the  waters  of  the  Sound,  crossing  the  country  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  known  as  Meeting-house  Hills  ;  when 
these  dusky  warriors  battled  with  each  other,  and 
especially  with  the  white  man,  whom  they  regarded 
as  an  unwarranted  intruder,  then  it  was  that  a  party 
of  resolute  men  crossed  the  Great  River  and  formed  a 
settlement  here  ;  then  it  was  that  the  pioneer  preacher, 
Moses  Noyes,  ministered  to  them  in  the  little  log 
meeting-liouse  on  the  hill,  and  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  lal.or  fonned  the  Finst  Congregational  Church 
of  Lyme. 

By  the  laws  of  Connecticut  the  church  society  was 
authorized  to  tax  the  people  for  its  supjiort,  and  em- 
powered to  coUeoi  said  taxes  before  the  courts.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  trouble  about  the  collection  of 


these  taxes  until  the  year  1738,  when  the  society  ex- 
cepted from  its  levy  "all  those  persons  called  Bap- 
tists." 

At  what  time  the  Baptists  were  here  first  in  any 
streugth  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  about  the 
year  1727,  Mr.  Noyes  was  much  troubled  by  the 
preaching  of  their  peculiar  tenets  here,  and  conferred 
with  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  who  came  to  Lyme  at 
that  time,  in  regard  to  it,  and  they  jointly  held  some 
discussion  with  the  Baptists,  who,  however,  continued 
to  increase,  and  were  exempted  in  1738  from  taxation 
to  support  the  Congregational  Church. 

Religious  liberty  began  to  dawn  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  right  of  their  own  form  or  method  of  worship 
seems  to  have  been  easily  and  gracefully  granted  to 
the  Baptists  in  Lyme  by  the  Congregationalists,  who 
were  then  the  dominant  sect. 

In  1792  we  see  a  still  greater  advance  of  religious 
liberty.  Heretofore  a  tax  had  been  levied  to  support 
the  ministry,  but  in  this  year  the  pews  of  the  church 
were  sold  for  this  purpose. 

The  idea  was  that  only  those  who  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  gospel ;  but 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  good  old  training  of  families 
in  religious  ways  that  the  church  was  crowded,  and 
the  new  method  of  supporting  the  ordinances  gained 
in  favor  each  year,  although  it  was  some  time  before 
the  formal  levy  of  a  tax  perished  from  sight. 

One  important  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  this  church 
was  that  of  the  "  great  awakening,"  in  1740,  to  which 
time  we  can  look  back  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  we 
recognize  in  the  pastor,  Parsons,  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  that  great  day. 

The  next  great  period  of  the  church's  history  is  that 
of  the  Revolution. 

Into  that  struggle  this  church  entered  with  dear 
knowledge  as  to  its  probable  hardships,  but  the  men 
who  had  planted  the  standard  of  Christ  in  the  face  of 
a  savage,  opposing  nation  were  not  the  ones  to  draw 
back  or  to  yield  their  liberties. 

The  society  gave  to  the  Continental  army  officers 
and  men  freely,  and  among  them  was  one  of  tlie  four 
celebrated  Connecticut  fighting  chaplains. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  glauce  at  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  as 
displayed  by  our  society  records.    The  depreciation 
of  the  currency  of  tlie  country  after  the  late  war  of 
the  Rebellion  has  been  lamented  by  some  jjeople  in 
the  mo.st  extravagant  terms,  they  freely  asserting  that 
no  parallel  could  be  found  in  history.    The  fact  is  it 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
old  bills  of  credit  issued  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  and  especially  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
,  paper  money  of  the  Revolution, 
i     We  find  that  this  society  paid  its  pastor  in  1782 
\  in'cniy-ftve  Jollarn  in  these  bills  of  credit  for  every  one 
;  dollar  of  "  lawful  money"  due  to  him,  so  that  a  dollar 
j  of  that  depreciated  currency  was  worth  just  four 
cents. 
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Another  item  of  interest  is  this.  In  1776  silver  j 
was  worth  two  dollars  per  ounce.  It  is  now  worth  i 
one  dollar  per  ounce.  It  has  shrunk  in  value  in  the  j 
last  hundred  years  just  one-half,  and  at  the  present  j 
rate  of  production  it  looks  as  though  it  would  shrink 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

The  next  period  was  one  of  peace  and  retrench- 
ment of  expenses,  broken  in  upon  by  that  ripple  of  i 
trouble,  the  war  of  1812.  | 
In  1751  wharves  were  built  on  the  Lieutenant  ; 
Eiver,  near  the  bridge,  for  the  landing  of  the  ships  l 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  whose  cargoes  were  I 
stored  in  large  wareliouses  built  on  the  sliore,  but  up  ; 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  our  merchantmen  were  | 
constantly  harassed  upon  the  ocean  ;  after  which,  | 
however,  Lyme  was  a  thriving  mart  of  trade.  Wealth  ] 
poured  into  the  town,  not  only  from  this  source,  but  | 
also  from  the  great  transatlantic  passenger  lines  of  j 
ships,  many  of  whose  captains  were  natives  of  Lyme,  j 
who  adorned  their  town  with  beautiful  and  comnio-  j 
dious  dwellings,  in  some  of  which  their  children  live ;  \ 
in  others  they  themselves  (having  laid  down  the  bur-  ] 
den  of  active  life)  are  now  spending  a  well-earned  | 
time  of  quiet  and  repose. 

The  next  period  was  one  when  the  tocsin  of  war  | 
again  aroused  the  people  into  bustling  activitj'.  This  j 
time  it  was  not  a  foreign  foe  who  invaded  our  coasts, 
but  one  of  tho.se  internal  retchings  and  contortions 
which  a  nation  working  out  its  liberties  must  un- 
dergo shook  the  States  from  sea  to  sea. 

With  a  quick  patriotism  worthy  of  any  time,  the 
people  ran  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  masthead,  and 
as  of  yore  this  society  supplied  men  and  money  to 
the  government  to  sustain  the  shock  of  war.  She 
sent  men  who  by  their  valor  earned  the  shoulder- 
straps  on  the  field,  and  she  gave  a  counselor  to  the 
nation  whose  heart  was  so  true,  whose  judgment  so 
clear,  that  his  merits  have  been  publicly  recognized 
by  all  the  people. 

Baptist  Church— The  Baptist  Church  in  Lyme 
was  publicly  recognized  May  11,  IM^,  the  services 
of  the  occasion  being  held  in  the  dooryard  of  Stephen 
L.  Peck,  Esq.,  the  Congregational  meeting-house 
having  been  refused  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Bap- 
tists at  the  time  being  destitute  of  a  place  of  worship. 

The  church  consisted  of  seventy  members,  forty  of 
whom  were  received  by  baptism  and  thirty  by  letter. 
The  sermon  of  recognition  was  preached  by  the  la- 
mented Miller,  of  Essex.  A  large  number  of  mini.s- 
ters  and  brethren  from  neighboring  churches  were 
present,  and  the  season  was  one  of  deep  and  tlirilling 
interest. 

This  church  had  its  origin  principally  in  a  revival 
enjoyed  under  the  evangelical  labors  of  Elder  A.  D. 
Watrous,  in  which  many  were  converted;  and  scat- 
tered Baptists,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  vicinity, 
were  brought  together  and  united  in  the  covenant  re- 
lation. Occasionally,  this  place  has  been  visited  by 
Baptist  ministers  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years. 


Elders  West,  Dodge,  Darrow,  Wilcox,  Palmer,  and 
Shailer  and  others  have  here  sown  much  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom.  Elder  Brocket  became  pastor,  and 
remained  about  two  years.  A  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1842^3,  and  opened  for  worship  May  25, 
1843.  Among  the  pastors  who  ofi5ciated  since  are 
mentioued  the  names  of  Stewart,  Brocket,  A.  D. 
Watrous,  William  Smith,  J.  B.  Damon,  T.  Barber. 

The  McCurdy  Porphyry-Granite  Quarry.— This 
quarry  is  situated  on  the  old  McCurdy  farm,  about 
seventy-five  rods  from  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Shore-line  Railroad,  and  about  fifteen  rods  from 
boatable  tide-water,  leading,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  a  navigable  arm  of  the 
Connecticut  River  near  its  mouth.  Both  ways  of  ap- 
proach are  within  tlie  farm. 

The  stone  is  a  carnation-red  porphyritic  granite. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  color,  and  for  its  large 
proportion  of  brilliant  crystals  of  feldspar,  many  of 
which  are  opalescent.  Believed  to  he  without  a  rival 
in  this  country,  it  is  more  beautiful  than  any  granite 
of  Scotland,  and  in  appearance  mostly  resembles  the 
famed  Egyptian  syenite,  tliough  excelling  that  in 
richness  of  color  and  brilliance  of  crystals.  It  is 
easily  quarried,  dressed,  and  sawn,  and  receives  a  high 
polish,  is  very  durable,  and  is  equallj'  well  adapted 
to  every  form  of  use,  rough  or  ornamental.  The 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

CHAPTER  LXIL 

OLD  LYME— (Coutinued). 
CIVIL  AND  MILITARY. 

This  town,  which  is  the  south  part  of  the  ancient 
i  town,  was  organized  as  a  separate  town  in  1855. 

I  REPKESENTATIVES  FROiM  1853-82. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  representatives  fi-om 
i  the  organization  of  the  town  to  1882.  The  names  of 
I  the  representatives  prior  to  1855  will  be  found  iu  the 
;  history  of  the  town  of  Lyme : 

i  1858,  James  Griswolfi;  18.VJ,  Daniel  Chadwick  ;  IBCO.  .Fulin  M.  Clind- 
i  wick  ;  18CI,  WilliBm  D.  Tooki-.r;  1802,  M.  Gris\volii,.Tr.;  1SC3,  Israel 
Slutson  ;  ISfiJ,  Joliu  K.  Swan;  ISf,."),  Slat.  Giiswold,  Jr.;  1SCG-G7, 
1677,  Jo'lin  S.  Do  Wnlf;  1S68,  D.  jM.  Watrous;  l.sCO-70,  Rubert  F. 
Cliupmau  ;  1B71,  N.  S.  Lee  ;  1872,  Joliu  G.  Ri.wland  ;  1873,  R.  W. 
cniailwick  ;  1S7-J,  Joseph  A,  Dc  Wolf ;  1875,  Edward  Shi'ffield  ;  1876, 
LBiimel  A.  Calkiiie;  1878,  Erastiifl  C.  Cliiik;  1S79,  KicliRid  S.  Grls- 
wold;  1880,  Clmrlea  W.  Morloy  ;  ISSl,  George  W.  De  Wolf. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

OLD  LYME— (CuulinuoJ). 
UIOGRAI'HICAL  SKETCH. 

Rev.  Davis  S.  Brainerd  wsis  born  in  H.addam, 
Conn.  Oct.  12,  1812.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
Heber  Brainerd.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1830, 
and  graduated  from  there  in  the  class  of  1834. 
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Having  early  chosen  the  profession  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton  and  New 
Haven,  with  a  few  niontlia  at  Andover. 

In  1841,  June  30th,  Mr.  Brainerd  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Lyme,  and 
had  a  long  and  successftil  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty- 
four  years,  among  a  highly  cultivated  and  intelligent 
people.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  Yale  College  in  1861,  and  in  1867  was  chosen  a 
memherof  its  Prudential  Coniuiittee,  which  honors  he 
held  until  his  death,  April  30,  1875. 

He  married  Anna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Daniel  Chadwick,  of  Lyme.  They  had  five  children, 
one  son  and  four  daughters. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
EAST  LYME. 

Geographical — TopograpViic:al — The  Bride  Brook  Marriage — Washing- 
ton's Visit,  etc. 

East  Lyme  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  as  follows  :  on  the  north  by  Salem, 
on  the  east  by  Montville  and  Waterford,  on  the  south 
by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  Lyme  and 
Old  Lyme.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  hilly 
and  the  soil  fertile. 

As  the  territory  embraced  within  this  town  origin- 
ally comprised  a  portion  of  New  London  and  Old 
Lyme,  much  of  its  early  history  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  those  towns. 

The  Bride  Brook  Marriag^e.— "  In  :\larch,  1672, 
when  the  controversy  in  respect  to  bounds  between 
New  Loudon  and  Lyme  was  carried  before  the  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Winthrop,  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
being  called  on  for  his  testimony,  gave  it  in  a  narra- 
tive form,  his  object  being  to  show  e.Kplicitly  that  the 
little  stream  known  as  Bride  Brook  was  originally 
regarded  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  planta- 
tions. The  preamble  of  his  deposition  is  in  substance 
as  follows  : 

"  '  When  WB  Iwijnn  tlie  plantation  io  the  Tcqnot  coiuitrv,  aow  calleii 
Now  London,  I  Imd  a  conimiasioii  from  the  ]\lH8aachiiaptts  govcninient, 
add  the  ordeiing  of  mutters  was  left  to  myself.  Not  finding  mi-adow 
eufHcicnt  for  i  Vf  n  a  small  plantation,  unless  the  lui-adows  and  niai'shcs 
weet  of  Naliatitick  llivc-r  wore  adjoined,  I  determined  that  the  bonudo 
of  the  phiritotion  should  be  to  the  broolt  now  i  ailed  Rride  Brucdt,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  cerhiinly  witliont  Sayhrouk  bounds.  Tliis  nn 
onfiovir.<genieiit  to  proceed  w  ith  the  plantation,  u  liieh  otherwise  couhl 
not  have  goiio  on,  there  being  no  Biiitalile  accoiiinioGution  near  the 
pla<-'e.' 

"  In  corroboration  of  this  fact,  ami  to  show  that  the 
peoi>le  of  Saybrook  at  first  acquiesced  in  this  boun- 
dary line,  the  Governor  related  an  incident  which  he 
says  '  M\  out  the  first  winter  of  our  settling  there.' 
This  must  have  been  the  winter  of  164()-47,  which 
was  the  first  sjient  by  hiiu  in  the  i)lantation.  The 
main  points  of  the  story  were  these  : 

"A  young  couple  in  Saybrook  were  to  be  married : 


:  the  groom  was  Jonathan  Rudd.    The  Grovernor  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  bride,  and  unfortunately  the 
omission  is  not  supplied  by  either  record  or  tradition. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  a  magistrate  from 
j  one  of  the  upper  towns  on  the  river  was  engaged  to 
;  perform  the  rite ;  for  there  was  not,  it  seems,  any 
I  person  in  Saybrook  duly  qualified  to  officiate  on  such 
I  an  occasion.    But  '  there  falling  out  at  that  time  a 
,  great  snow,'  the  paths  were  obliterated,  traveling 
obstructed,  and  intercourse  with  the  interior  inter- 
i  rupted,  so  that  '  the  magistrate  intended  to  go  down 
i  thither  was  hindered  by  the  depth  of  the  snow.'  On 
the  seaboard  there  is  usually  a  less  weight  of  snow, 
and  the  courses  can  be  more  readily  ascertained. 
The  nuptials  must  not  be  delayed  without  inevitable 
necessity.    Application  was  therefore  made  to  Mr. 
Winthrop  to  come  to  Saybrook  and  unite  the  parties. 
But  he,  deriving  his  authority  from  Massachusetts, 
could  not  legally  ofiiciate  in  Connecticut. 

"'  I  saw  it  necessary'  (he  observe»)'to  deoythena  in  that  way,  but  told 
them,  for  an  expedient  for  their  accomniodalinu,  if  they  come  to  th» 

I  iilantation  it  might  be  done.  Bui  that  being  too  difficult  for  Ihem,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  cc-me  to  that  place  which  is  now  called 

!  Bride  Brook,  as  being  a  place  within  the  hounds  of  that  authority 

i  whereby  I  tbeu  acted  ;  otherwise  I  had  exceeded  the  liniits  of  my  com- 

i  mission.' 

"This  proposition  was  accepted.    On  the  brink  of 
j  this  little  stream,  the  boundary  between  two  colonies, 
!  the  parties  met, — Winthrop  and  his  friends  from  Pe- 
qnot,  and  the  bridal  train  from  Saybrook.    Here  the 
i  ceremony  was  performed,  under  the  shelter  of  no  roof,^ 
j  by*  no  hospitable  fireside,  without  any  accommoda- 
tions but  those  furnished  by  the  snow-covered  earth, 
the  overarching  heaven,  and  perchance  the  sheltering 
side  of  a  forest  of  pines  or  cedars.    Romantic  lovers 
have  sometimes  pledged  their  faith  by  joining  hands 
\  over  a  narrow  streamlet;  but  never,  perhaps,  before 
\  or  since  was  the  legal  rit«  performed  in  a  situation 
;  so  wild  and   solitary  and  under  circumstances  so- 
:  interesting  and  j)eculiar. 

"  We  are  not  told  how  the  parties  traveled,  whether 
\  on  horseback  or  on  sleds  or  snow-shoes,  nor  what 
cheer  they  brought  with  them,  whether  cakes  or  fruit, 
the  juice  of  the  orchard  or  vineyard,  or  the  fiery 
i  extract  of  the  cane.    We  only  know  that  at  that  time 
'  con venien<cs  and  comforts  were  few  and  luxuries 
'  unknown.  Yet  simple  and  homely  as  the  accompani- 
ments must  have  been,  a  glow  of  hallowed  beauty 
will  ever  rest  upon  the  scene.  We  fancy  that  we  liear 
\  the  foot-tramp  upon  the  crisp  snow  ;  the  ice  cracks  as 
tlu y  cross  the  frozen  stream  ;  the  wind  sighs  through 
the  leafless  ibrest,  and  the  clear  voice  of  Winthrop 
swells  upon  the  ear  like  a  devout  strain  of  music, 
I  now  low  and  then  rising  high  to  heaven,  as  it  passes 
I  through  the  varied  accents  of  tender  admonition,  legal 
I  decision,  an<l  solemn  prayer.    The  impressive  group 
stand  around,  wrapped  in  their  frosty  mantles,  witlf 
heads  reverently  bowed  down,  and  at  the  given  sign 
I  the  two  plighted  hands  come  forth  from  among  the 
'  fnrs  and  are  clasped  together  iu  token  of  a  life-long. 
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affectionate  trust.  The  sceue  ends  in  a  general  burst 
of  hearty  hilarity. 

"  Bride  Brook  issues  from  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  known  as  Bride  Lake  or  Pond,  and  runs  into 
the  Sound  about  a  mile  west  of  Giant's  Cove.  In  a 
straight  line  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  west  of 
Niautic  Bay.  The  Indian  name  of  the  pond  or  brook, 
or  of  both,  was  Sunk-i-paugor,  Sunkipaugsuck.' 

"  It  received  the  name  of  Bride  Brook  on  the  spot, 
at  the  time  of  the  nuptial  celebration.  Winthrop,  in 
his  deposition  (which  is  on  file  among  the  State 
records  at  Hartford),  says,  'And  at  that  time  the  place 
had  [i.e.,  received]  the  denomination  of  Bride  Brook.' 
That  a  considerable  company  had  assembled  is  evi- 
dent from  the  narrative,  which  alludes  to  those  pres- 
ent from  Pequot,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
party,  who  '  v^ere  well  satisfied  vnth  what  was  done.' 

"Thus  it  appears  that  Bride  Brook  was  originally 
the  western  boundary  of  New  London.  It  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  terminus  between  her  and  Say- 
brook  anterior  to  the  marriage  solemnized  upon  its 
eastern  brink,  though  it  obtained  its  name  from  that 
occurrence. 

"The  annals  of  history  can  furnish  but  few  inci- 
dents more  striking  than  the  Bride  Brook  marriage. 
All  the  accessories  of  the  scene  are  picturesque  and 
impressive.  The  little  company  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  dreary  waste  of  snow,  far  from  any  human 
habitation  except  the  huts  of  savages ;  ancient  forests 
and  immense  solitudes  were  around  them,  beyond 
which,  in  shadowy  magnificence,  vast  and  indefinite, 
lay  that  unexplored  world  on  whose  brink  they  stood. 
We  might,  perchance,  add  to  these  features  the  stal- 
wart forms  of  natives,  a  tribe  of  whom  dwelt  not  far 
from  the  place,  darting  among  the  trees  or  looking  on 
at  a  distance.  What  sublime  scenery  for  a  wedding! 
There  is  no  marriage  upon  record  that  has  such  ro- 
mantic associations." 

"When  thifi  fair  towo  waa  Nam-e-aug, — 
A  bleak,  rough  waite  of  hill  and  bog, — 
In  hnt6  of  eea-weed,  thatch,  and  log, 

Our  fathers  few,  but  strong  and  cheery, 

Sate  down  amid  these  deserts  dreary. 

'"Twftsall  a  wild,  iinchnstiau  wood, 
A  fearful,  boieterous  eolitude, 
A  harbor  for  the  wild-fowl'e  brood. 

Whore  countless  flocks  of  ©very  pinion 

Held  o'er  the  shores  a  bold  dominion. 

"The  sea-hawk  hung  bis  cumbroua  nest, 
Oak-propp'd,  on  evei-y  highland  crest; 
Cranes  through  the  seedy  marnhea  prest; 
The  curlew,  by  the  river  lying. 
Looked  on  God'o  image,  liini  doryiog. 

"  The  eagle-king  soared  high  and  free, 
His  shadow  oo  Ibe  glassy  sea 
A  sudden  ripple  seemed  to  >»e; 

The  sunHght  in  hin  pinions  burning. 

Shrouded  him  from  eyes  upturning. 


1  "Sankip&ng  means  cold  vmltr.  In  Elliot's  Indian  Bible,  Prov.  xxv. 
25,  he  has,  'As  sonkipog  [cold  water]  to  a  thtrsty  soul,' etc.;  so  in  Matthew 
X.  42,  "WhoBOBTer  shall  give  tmlnpog  [a  cup  of  cold  water]  to  one  of 
these  little  ones,'  etc. — S.  Judd,  MB. 


"  They  came,  the  weary-footed  band  ; 
The  paths  they  cleared,  the  stream;]  they  spanned, 
The  woodland  genius  grew  more  bland ; 
In  haste  his  tangled  viues  unweaving. 
Them  and  their  hopes  with  joy  receiving. 

"  Then  beasts  of  every  frightful  name. 
And  wild  men  with  their  hearts  of  flame. 
By  night  iiround  them  ho^vling  came; 

No  arms  had  they  but  care  ahd  caution, 
And  TEVST  IN  Gon  was  all  their  portion. 

"Firm  as  the  rocky  coast  they  stood. 
And  earnest  as  the  rushing  flood. 
Disdaining  fear,  yet  feariog  God  ; 

Each  man  was  both  a  lamb  and  lion, 
With  heart  of  flesh,  but  nerves  of  iron. 

"  They  yoked  the  eagle  to  the  dove. 

They  tamed  thf  wilderness  with  love. 

Clear  light  within,  clear  light  above; 
By  faith  upheld,  by  foes  undaunted. 
Home,  freedom,  country  here  thcj-  planted. 

"  Great  hearts  were  those  that  hither  came, — 

A  WiNTHKOP  of  undying  fame, 

A  BnEWSTKR  of  sn  honored  name; 

Great  hearts,  the  growth  of  three  great  nations, 
Laid  deep  for  us  these  firm  foundations. 

"  The  angels  as  they  glided  hy 
Some  gleams  of  brightness  lent  the  sky  ; 
And  earth's  own  angels,  too,  were  nigh, — 
Tho  choicest  of  fair  England's  daughters 
Came  with  them  o'er  the  billowy  waters. 

"  Now  thanks  to  thee,  0  God  of  lands  I 
Who  settlest  lonely  men  in  bands, 
That  brought  these  angola  to  onr  strands ; 
The  R»oof  Eden,  heavenly  woman  I 
To  gardens cljanged  these  wilds  inhuman. 

"  See !  like  the  rose-tree's  sudden  bloom. 
Bright  visions  break  the  wintry  gloom, 
The  evergreens  breathe  forth  perfume. 

Love's  purple  light  the  scene  is  flushing, 

A  romance  into  life  is  rushing. 

'A  streamlet — Nam-e-aug'a  western  bound  — 

A  patli  by  craggy  hillsides  found. 

Meandering  to  the  distant  Sound; 

A  slender  stream,  Imt  clear  and  glowing, 
Down  through  umbrege<jns  valleys  flowing. 

'  Forth  from  a  lovely  lake  it  came. 

Sweet  stream  with  an  ungentle  name; 

But  now,  ice-bound,  snow-wreaUied,  and  tame. 
No  longer  sparkling,  prattling,  leaping. 
The  Naiad  of  the  brook  was  sleeirfng. 

'  To  this  fair  stream  two  sledgy  trains. 
Grotesque  and  qnaint  as  Lapland  wains. 
Bushed  swiftly  o'er  the  dazzling  plains: 
Vast  earth  before,  behind  oil  hoar}'. 
Embosomed  in  a  shroDd  of  glory. 

'How  still  is  all  surrounding  snow! 

How  dead  but  for  this  diamond  glow  I 

The  oun'a  exuberant  overflow. 

Filling  the  air  with  (jniveriog  gladness, 
Ilulieves  earth's  spectre  of  its  sadness. 

'  No  sounding  bolls  waked  nature's  ear, 

Tet  music,  flowing  sweet  and  clear. 

Rippled  the  sea  of  silence  drear. 

Cheery  the)  come,— men,  maideno  singing. 
And  all  the  ec>ioeB  round  them  ringing. 

"  They  mout :  here  noble  Winlhn.ji  stands. 
Come  forth,  ye  glad."ome  bridal  bunds. 
Ye  Bdow-cniit  hills,  clap  all  your  hands  I 
Ye  spicy  cedai-s,  groen  and  towering. 
Draw  round  Ihom  all  your  screens  oraboweriog 
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"The  wovsji  neie  are  lishtly  spread, 
Tbe  spruce  boiiglis  yield  their  fragant  aid, 
The  white  smoke  o'er  them  curls  a  shade, 

And  frui(8  and  viands,  choice  and  dainty, 
Flow  from  the  ample  horn  of  plenty. 

"  Her  furrj'  wrappingss  caat  aftidf). 

As  rosy  skies  wiien  clouds  divide. 

Forth  steps  the  conscious,  hlushiug  bride, 
A  trembling,  serious,  fadeless  beauty. 
Commingling  sweetness,  love,  and  duty. 

"She  stood  like  Summer  on  the  snow, — 
No  morninp:  dawn  around  could  throw 
yucb  rosy  litrht,  so  v/arm  a  glow, — 

Aod  hovering  clouds,  with  seraphs  ladeQ, 
Showered  heavenly  blessings  on  tlie  maiden. 

"  She  was  a  dams  of  fair  degree  ; 
Her  lover,  fe.arless,  bold,  aod  free, 
Had  suffered  scaith  by  land  and  sea; 

Their  liearts  long  pledged  by  word  and  token. 

Now  let  tbe  sacred  ritei  b&  spoke D. 

*'  Then  hands  were  clasped,  and  AVinthrop  prayed  : 
The  life-long  covenant  was  oiade  ; 
High  heaven  a  niutd  attentioo  paid; 

Winds,  groves,  aad  bills,  with  reverence  lowly. 

Trembled  around  a  scene  so  holy, 

"*  Now  Sunk-i-paug  is  Bridal  Lake  : 

Flow,  ever  flow  1' — thus  Winthrop  spake, — 
*  Bound  hearts  and  bomes  thy  journey  take ; 

Love's  streamlet  out  of  Bride  Lake  welling, 
God  LEAH  A  bhanch  to  every  dwelling.'  " 
— Bride  Brook,  a  Legend,  by  Miss  F.  M  Oiulkins,  1852. 

Washington's  Visit. — Gen.  Washington  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  visited  this  town,  and  halted  at 
the  residence  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel 
Calkins,  M.D.  In  speaking  of  this  Dr.  Calkins  says, — 

"I  remember  in  my  boyhood  bwuing  my  grandmother  speak  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  and  M,  de  Lafayette  culling  hers  while,  parsing 
through.  The  time  was  middaj',  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  as  told 
by  my  grandmother,  they  had  an  escort  of  men  or  guard,  and  those  men 
partook  of  □  meal,  while  on  '  bivouac,'  ou  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house, 
under  the  old  willow-trccs.  1  have  now  in  my  possession  the  kettle  or 
largo  iron  pot  in  which  the  men  boiled  tbe  meat  and  potaUies  for  said 
meal. 

"The  llarquis  de  Lafayette,  in  bis  last  visit  to  this  country,  made  a 
poiottocall  at  all  places  where  he  and  Washington  had  called  during 
tbe  Kevolutionary  struggle.  In  parsing  through  here  from  Lyme,  whero. 
he  stayed  all  night,  he  ujaJe  a  call  at  this  bouse  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  rest  about  midday,  and  was  introduceii  to  quite  a  large  concourse  of 
people  by  Judge  Moets  Warren,  Lafayette  addressed  tbe  people  assem- 
bled on  tbe  hill,  und£«r  the  willows  in  front  of  the  house,  alluding  to 
his  former  visit  with  Wa^lli^gton  and  his  lueniLiries  of  those  times  when 
thj-y  and  their  men  stotid  on  the  hill  and  under  the  trees,  many  years 
before,  charging  them  to  loulc  well  to  jind  guard  the  liberties  for  which 
their  sires  had  fought,  bled,  and  died. 

"  Id  repairing  the  hou^e  in  1S7',;  I  retained  the  floors  where  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayetle  w.alked,  as  also  the  diwrstcp  where  Washington  and 
Lafayette's  feet  have  slopped.  Although  T  was  beset  by  many  to  have 
the  stcpstone  recut,  it  remains  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  shall 
remaic  so  as  long  a«  I  live  for  the  memory  of  Wasliiuglon  uod  Lafuyetle." 

CHAPTER  LXV. 
EAST  LYME— (Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL-MIHTAltY  ANI)  CIVIL  IlISTOHT. 

The  Congregational  Church,  East  Lyme,  was 

organized  in  1710,  and  llcv.  George  Griswold  was  the 
first  pastor. 


Mr.  Griswold  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  great 
awakening.    He  labored  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  other  parishes.    The  work  continued  nearly  two 
i  years,  and  one  hundred  white  persons  and  thirteen 
Indians  became  members  of  the  church.    From  1761 
the  church  was  able  to  have  but  little  preaching 
until  1793,  when  it  had  become  virtually  extinct.  In 
I  that  year  it  was  reorganized.    Henceforth  it  main- 
I  tained  public  worship  constantly  by  services  of  the 
I  brethren  in  prayers  and  the  reading  of  sermons  and  by 
;  occasional  preaching.    In  1816  domestic  missionaries 
began  their  labors  in  this  place,  under  which  the 
church  and  congregation  increased  until  the  settle- 
i  ment  of  Mr.  St.  John  in  1823.  Since  that  time  it  has 
\  been  favored  with  constant  preaching,  and  with  oc- 
i  casional  revivals  of  religion.     The  meeting-house 
i  erected  by  them  .stood  at  least  a  century.    In  its  ad- 
I  vanced  age  it  was  colloquially  termed  the  Old  Syna- 
!  goguc.     It  was  a  small,  square  building,  without 
;  steeple,  bell,  or  porch.    A  pulpit  occupied  tlie  centre 
j  of  one  side ;  doors  opening  directly  upon  earth,  air, 
and  sky  were  on  the  other  three  sides.    Tbe  gallery 
!  was  low,  projecting  gloomily  over  the  pews.  The 
I  beams,  pillars,  and  pilasters  were  so  roughly  finished 
i  as  to  show  everywhere  the  marks  of  the  hatchet.  No 
i  varnish  or  paint  in  any  part  overshadowed  the  native 
;  wood,  which  became  in  age  venerably  silver-gray. 
I  Here  as  late  as  1S20  you  might  see  the  old  woman's 
plain  linen  cap  and  straight  border ;  the  small,  hlack, 
I  mode  bonnet,  kept  on  by  long  bonnet-pins;  the  short, 
red  cloak,  with  the  hood  falling  back;  and  men 
i  with   enormous  steel  shoe-bnckles  and  checkered 
:  pocket  handkerchiefs.     "Old  Hundred,"  "Bray," 
and  "Mear,"  sung  in  the  pitch,  tone,  and  time  of 
the  aucients,  harmonized  admirably  with  this  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  past. 
This  building  wa.-?  replaced  by  a  stone  church,  a 
j  structure  of  simple  elegance,  neatly  fitted  up  and 
I  furnished  with  a  marble  floor.    The  society  is  princi- 
I  pally  indebted  for  this  church  to  the  liberality  of  the 
\  Griswolds  of  New  York,  emigrants  from  its  bosom, 
\  who  in  their  adopted  homes  show  this  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

In  the  burial-place  near  lie  the  remains  of  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  George  Griswold,  who  died 
in  1761,  after  a  faithful  ministry  of  thirty-six  years. 
'  During  the  great  awakening  of  1740  and  1741  he  had 
a  large  accession  to  his  church,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  among  the  new  members  were  thirteen 
I  Niantic  Indians. 

i  First  Baptist  Church,  East  Lyme.'— The  hi.story 
I  of  this  church  is  shaded  in  some  obscurity.  Baptist 
sentiments  began  to  prevail  here  before  the  year  1730, 
through  the  labors  of  the  venerable  Valentine  Wight- 
mau,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Groton. 
As  early  as  1747,  Nathaniel  Jewett,  of  Lyme,  was 
expelled  from  the  Legislature  for  being  a  member  of 

1  This  church  was  called  tbe  Baptist  Church  in  Lyme  uotil  1839,  when 
it  was  changed  to  East  Lyme  ou  accouut  of  the  division  of  tbe  towo. 
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a  Separate  Churcli,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
church  to  whicli  he  belonged. 

The  first  records  to  be  found  commence  in  1752, 
from  which  time  a  faithfu]  account  of  their  walk  has 
been  preserved.  Elder  Ebenezer  Mack  was  then  the 
pastor,  and  the  names  of  sixty-eight  are  recorded  as 
members.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in 
1755.  Elder  Mack  labored  faithfully  for  more  than 
sixteen  years,  through  various  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  re- 
leased on  account  of  feeble  health  from  the  pastoral 
care;  yet  he  continued  in  covenant  relation,  though 
soon  after  he  ceased  to  walk  with  them  in  the  ordi- 
nances, because  he  thought  it  inconsistent  for  a  Bap- 
tist Church  to  build  and  commune  at  the  Lord's  Table 
with  those  who  held  and  practiced  infant  sprinkling. 
A  Council  was  called,  which  gave  their  decision  in 
favor  of  Elder  Mack,  and  from  this  Council  originated 
the  Stonington  Association. 

While  thus  without  a  pastor  for  several  years,  they 
were  occasionally  visited  by  Elder  Zadoc  Darrow, 
Elder  Joshua  Morse,  and  others,  who  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances.  In  one  of  his  visits  in 
1771,  Elder  Morse  proposed  that  this  church  and  the 
church  to  which  he  administered  should  "enter  into 
a  sisterly  relation."  The  brethren  requested  him  to 
state  what  his  articles  were.  He  replied,  "  That  none 
be  admitted  to  membership  but  real  believers,  and 
nothing  be  practiced  for  baptism  but  immersion." 
His  first  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  second  by  a  large  majority. 

Yet  the  church  became  much  scattered,  and  the 
few  who  remained  were  in  great  discouragement.  A 
day  of  fasting  was  appointed  to  pray  to  God,  as  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  for  an  under-shepherd,  and  in- 
quire whether  the  man  was  among  them.  They  were 
soon  convinced  that  he  was,  and  called  Jason  Lee 
to  be  their  pastor.  He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Joseph 
Lee,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Southhold,  L.  I.,  yet  his 
family  lived  in  Lyme.  In  1774  a  Council  of  sister- 
churches  was  called,  and  they  proceeded  publicly  to 
set  him  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  From 
this  time  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  was  enjoyed. 
The  labors  of  their  pastor  were  blessed  to  their  edi- 
fication, and  sinners  were  seen  "flying  as  a  cloud, 
and  as  doves  to  their  windows."  Branches  were 
formed  in  Marlow  and  Lemspter,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  North  Society,  in  New  London  (since  called 
Montville).  The  Separates,  as  they  were  then  called, 
became  the  most  numerous  in  the  society.  The  Stand- 
ing Order  could  not  lay  a  tax  on  them,  as  formerly,  for 
the  support  of  their  minister,  for  when  they  assembled 
for  that  purpose  the  Separates  also  met  with  them, 
and  the  vote  was  carried  to  have  "  No  Tax.'' 

About  this  time  several  of  the  brethren  gave  evi- 
dence that  they  were  called  of  God  to  a  more  public 
work,  and  in  1782,  Eleazer  Beckwith  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist,  and  "  given  up"  to  take  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  branch  at  Marlow.    Elder  Beckwith  after- 


wards became  one  of  the  most  entertaining  preachers. 
Large  crowds  assembled  to  bear  him,  and  some  who 
remember  him  testify  that,  above  any  one  else,  he 
seemed  to  bring  heaven  near. 

The  same  year  Christopher  Miner  was  called  to 
ordination.  He  removed  the  following  year  to  Chat- 
ham, where  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  a  few 
months  afterwards. 

The  next  year  Richard  Sill  wm  set  apart  by  ordina- 
tion to  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  The  church  first 
reported  their  numbers  to  this  Conference  in  1788,  at 
which  time  there  were  two  hundred  and  nineteen. 
In  the  following  year,  with  the  assistance  of  Council 
from  sister-churches,  William  Comstock  and  Nehe- 
miah  Huntley  were  ordained  as  evangelists. 

Until  the  year  1795  occasional  communion  with 
the  Pedobaptists  had  been  allowed,  although  a  ma- 
jority had  all  along  been  opposed  to  it.  In  1797, 
Elder  William  Hill  and  a  large  number  of  brethren 
from  Saybrook  united  in  covenant  and  labor  with 
them. 

The  year  1798  is  distinguished  by  the  commence- 
ment of  still  better  days.  Through  this  and  the 
following  year  the  most  powerful  revival  was  enjoyed 
that  this  church  had  ever  seen. 

The  church  called  two  more  of  their  number  to  the 
ministry, — Nathan  Champlin,  who  was  ordained  in 
the  year  1800,  and  William  Welch,  in  1801.  In  the 
years  1806  and  1807  ninety-nine  were  received  by 
baptism.  The  cause  steadily  advanced  until  they 
were  called  to  part  with  their  beloved  leader.  In 
March,  1810,  after  three  months  of  distressing  ill- 
ness, which  was  endured  with  exemplary  patience, 
Elder  Lee  died,  in  full  expectation  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality, in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fortieth  of  bis  ministry,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his 
pastoral  labors. 

Elder  Asa  Wilcox  commenced  his  labors  by  preach- 
ing a  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Elder  Lee,  from  2 
Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  ministry 
some  seasons  of  refreshing  were  seen,  and  although 
they  encountered  many  trials,  and  dismissed  twenty- 
five  of  their  members  to  form  the  Watcrford  and 
Montville  Church,  and  others  were  set  off  to  the 
Second  Church  in  Lyme,  their  number,  which  at  the 
death  of  Elder  Lee  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
was  increased  to  four  hundred  and  forty -one. 

In  1816,  Mr.  James  Davis,  a  mini-^tcr  in  the  Con- 
gregational order,  was  received  upon  a  relation  of 
experience,  and  baptized  by  Elder  Wilcox.  He  was 
ordained  a  few  months  afterwards  by  a  Council  called 
for  the  purpose. 

Elder  G.  W.  Appleton  was  their  next  pastor.  lie 
remained  about  four  years.  In  1821  the  brethren  in 
Lempster  sent  Ezra  Miner  to  the  church,  requesting 
his  ordination.  A  Council  w.as  accordingly  called, 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  After  the  resignation  of  Elder  Appleton 
they  were  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  nearly  a  year. 
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Eighteen  were  set  off  to  form  the  Chesterfield  Church 
in  Montville,  and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  less 
than  two  hundred. 

About  this  time  Nathan  Wildttian  came  among 
them,  and  his  labors  were  richly  blessed.  In  1824 
they  called  him  to  ordination,  and  prosperity  again 
shone  upon  them.  In  the  year  1831,  William  A. 
Smith  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Elder  Frederick  Wightman  succeeded  to  the  pas- 
torate in  1S32.  He  was  succeeded  in  1838  by  Elder 
Wm.  Palmer.  On  account  of  a  division  of  the  town, 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed.  In  the  winter 
of  1841-42,  after  the  resignation  of  Elder  Palmer, 
Elder  Amos  D.  Watrous  held  a  series  of  meetings,  in 
which  large  accessions  were  received.  The  spring 
following  twenty  were  dismissed  to  form  tlie  Lyme 
Churcli,  and  the  next  winter  fifty-five  were  set  ofl', 
forming  the  Second  Church  in  East  Lyme. 

Elder  F.  Wightman  accepted  a  call  again  to  become 
their  {lastor,  and  was  soon  permitted  to  see  the  fruits 
of  his  labors.  They  now  (June,  1842)  removed  to  a 
new  house  of  worship.  Here  they  had  previously 
listened  to  the  experience  of  young  converts  who 
offered  themselves  for  baptism.  Their  pastor  being 
compelled  by  sickness  to  resign,  Elder  Chester  Tilden 
was  called  to  the  charge,  who  labored  with  them  a 
little  more  than  two  years. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Wightman  commenced  his  ministry 
among  them  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

Among  the  pastors  since  that  time  are  mentioned 
Revs.  Judd,  George  H.  Lester,  Percival  Matthew- 
son,  and  John  W.  Ilolman,  present  pastor. 

Second  Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized Dec.  29,  1842,  with  fifty-eight  members  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  this  town  and  the  First 
Church  in  Waterford.  A  church  edifice  was  erected 
and  opened  for  service  in  September,  1843.  The  first 
pastor  was  Elder  James  Hepburn.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Elder  Frederick  Wightman,  R.  Hedden,  George 
Mixture,  Curtis  Keeney,  John  J.  Bronson,  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillips,  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  present 
pastor,  Aug.  8,  1881. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Niantic.'  — This 
church  was  organized  by  Rov.  Isaac  Shermau  during 
the  winter  of  1842.  There  had  been  a  class  formed 
here  in  1810,  but  many  of  the  members  of  that  class 
had  removed  to  other  places;  in  1842  there  were 
a  few  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  that  class,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Rev. 
Azariah  B.  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  this  charge. 
The  church  building  was  commenced.  In  June  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  and  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Allen,  of 
New  London,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and 
October  5th  the  church  was  dedicated.  Rev.  Ralph 
W.  Allen  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  In  1844- 
4>,  Rev.  Henry  Torbush  was  preacher  in  charge; 
184(i-47,  Rev.  Roger  Albistou  ;  1848-49,  Rev.  Marvin 


'  By  I'hilo  (iiites. 


I  Leffingwell.    In  1850,  Rev.  Isaac  Sherman  was  ap- 
I  pointed,  and  stayed  a  few  weeks,  and  the  church  was 
I  supplied  by  local  preachers  through  the  year.  In 
\  1851,  Rev.  John  F.  Blanchard  was  preacher  in  charge. 
\  In  1852,  Rev.  John  F.  Blanchard  was  reappointed,  but 
died  early  in  the  year,  and  the  church  was  supplied 
I  by  local  preachers  through  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
I  — Rev.  Jolm  Standish,  of  Norwich,  and  Jesse  B. 
i  Denison,  of  New  London.    In  1853,  Rev.  Peter  S. 
I  Mather,  preacher  in  charge;  1854,  Rev.  Henry  Wes- 
i  ton  Smith;  1855-56,  Josiah  T.  Burton;  1857,  Rev. 
John  W.  Case.   During  this  year  they  commenced  to 
build  a  church  parsonage.     In  1858,  Rev.  George 
Dwight  Boynton ;  1859-60,  Rev.  Lawrence  Pierce; 
18C1-G2,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Newell;  1863-«5,  Rev. 
Jabez  Pack ;  1806-67,  Rev.  Lewis  E.  Dunham. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1868,  Niantic  was  sup- 
I  plied  by  local  preachers;  and  after  September,  De 
!  Witt  C.  House  was  licensed,  and  stationed  here  during 
I  1869  and  1870. 

From  1871-73,  Dwight  A.  Jordon  was  preacher  in 
'  charge,  and  during  his  pastorate  a  new  church  was 
^  built  on  the  main  street  in  the  village,  and  was  dedi- 
I  cated  Sept.  25, 1873.   Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  now  of 
\  New  York,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.   In  1874, 
Rev.  Anthony  Palmer ;  1875,  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Pres- 
brey  ;  1876-78,  Rev.  J.  T.  Burton ;  1879-81,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Ewen. 

During  the  winter  of  1880  the  church  parsonage 
i  was  sold  and  a  new  church  parsonage  built;  the  old 
i  church  was  taken  down,  and  used  in  building  the 
I  new  parsonage,  located  on  the  main  street,  much 
I  nearer  the  new  church,  and  much  larger  and  more 
i  convenient.  The  church  is  very  largely  indebted  to 
\  the  generosity  of  Capt.  Edward  Luce  in  the  erection 
i  of  the  house,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  land  on  which  it 
i  stands. 

Civil  History. — The  town  of  East  Lyme  was  in- 
corporated at  the  May  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1839,  and  the  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  the 
"  Baptist  meeting-house,"  June  10th,  same  year,  when 
the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

Clerk,  Z.  D.  Beckwith  ;  Selectmen,  Daniel  Stewart, 
!  Ezra  Moore,  Jr.,  Calvin  S.  Mauwaring,  Edward  Moore, 
i  Jr.,  and  Clement  Smith  ;  Treasurer,  John  L.  Smith  ; 
\  Constables,  Rolaud  Rogers,  Jr.,  Ezra  Purtlor,  and 
Isaac  Burch ;  Grand  Jurors,  Z.  D.  Beckwith,  B.  E. 
Champlin,  and  Nehemiah  Caulkins;  Tithingmen, 
Lemuel  G.  Crocker  and  Job  Tubbs ;  Hay-warden,  Eli- 
sha Smith  ;  Sealer,  Charles  M.  Spencer;  Key-keepers, 
Titus  Beckwith,  Thomas  Faber,  Calvin  S.  Manwaring, 
and  Mather  Rogers;  Town  Agent,  John  L.  Smith. 
Joel  Loomis  w,as  moderator  of  the  above  meeting. 

REPKKSENTATIVES  FROM  1839-1882. 
lS4(i,  Daniel  W  atrous;  ie41-lJ,  no  record;  1843,  E.  Moore,  Jr.;  1844,  J. 
Tubba;  18 !o,  uo  record;  1S46,  E.  Moore,  Jr.;  1S47,  F.  B.  Loomis; 
1848,  William  H.  li.  Comctock;  1849,  J.  D.  Otis;  1850,  George  M. 
Dciiisou  ;  1851-52,  Ezra  Moore,  Jr. ;  1853,  George  M.  DeniBou ;  1854, 
F.  W.  BoUee  ;  1855,  J.  L.  Beckwith  ;  1856,  J.  B.  Manwaring;  1857, 
S.  F.  Perkins ;  1858,  S.  L.  Monwaring ;  1869,  William  H.  H.  Com- 
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stock;  1800,  O.  C.  Gorton;  ISfil,  E.  Howard;  1862,  E.  Moore,  Jr. ; 
1863,  J.  M.  Chapmiin  ;  1864,  K.  B.  Way  ;  1»65,  E.  Luce  ;  18GG-67,  E. 
yf.  Beckwith  ;  1868,  K.  B.  Wny  ;  1S69,  E.  L.  Beckwitli ;  1870,  M.  W. 
Comstock;  1S7I,  George  Heotley;  1872,  Ezra  Moore;  1873,  J.  W. 
Luce;  1874,  F.  B.  Way;  1875,  L.  M.  Bacon;  1876,  J.  A.  Way ;  1877, 
Edward  Luce ;  1878,  C.  P.  Sturtevant;  1879,  Charles  Babcock  ;  1880, 
John  Way ;  1881,  Asa  E.  S.  Biisb. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
EAST  LYME— (CoDtinued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Avery  Smith'  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah 
Smith,  born  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  June  20,  a.d. 
1794,  and  in  1824  was  married  to  Emeline  H.  Mor- 
gan, of  East  Haddam,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
live  until  the  time  of  his  death,  leaving  her  a  widow. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  was  not  acquainted  with  him 
until  1829,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  then  connected  in  business  with  a  younger 
brother,  Roswell ;  Roswell  running  a  small  farm,  and 
himself  running  a  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade.  In 
1831  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  ran  a  packet  from 
there,  through  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Bourne,  to 
Mobile  for  several  years.  In  the  mean  time  they  pur- 
chased a  farm  at  the  head  of  Niantic  Bay,  with  a  road 
running  through  it,  and  about  1838  he  retired  mostly 
from  the  water  and  went  to  farming,  but  occasionally 
going  on  the  water  for  a  short  time.  In  the  mean 
time  they  had  purchased  another  farm  adjoining, 
which  nearly  surrounded  a  large  natural  pond  or  lake, 
and  about  1841  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  up  ice, 
and  it  succeeded  so  well  that  by  1846  they  had  a 
house  of  the  capacity  of  about  six  thousand  tons. 
From  their  lands,  which  extended  across  the  head  of 
Niantic  Bay,  was  a  beautiful  view  not  only  of  tlie  bay 
but  across  Long  Island  Sound.  In  1841  a  party  ap- 
peared and  wanted  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  the  5th  of  October  of  that  year 
the  house  was  raised.  That  was  the  commencement 
of  the  beautiful  village  of  Niantic.  Soon  after 
another  party  appeared  for  a  building-lot.  The  road 
through  said  lands  being  somewhat  crooked,  the  deeds 
must  be  so  made  as  to  bring  their  fronts  on  one  line  ; 
and  soon  after  a  party  appeared  for  a  lot  perhaps  fifty 
rods  farther  west.  Avery  Smith,  seeming  to  foresee 
that  the  place  was  beginning  to  be  of  some  note,  de- 
cided that  this  also  should  face  the  same  line,  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  lots  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  were  also  sold,  all  facing  the  same  line,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  street  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  long,  as  straight  as  can  be  found  in  anj'  country 
village. 

In  1848  his  brother  Roswell  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  nine  children,  mostly  young,  Avery  Smith  buy- 
ing out  Roswell's  interest  in  the  real  estate,  and  as- 


suming the  care  of  the  family,  apparently  as  much  as 
though  they  had  been  his  own,  the  sons  as  they  grew 
up  working  with  him  in  harmony  ;  but  the  widow  of 
Roswell  and  all  the  children  but  two  died  before  him, 
and  his  wife  having  no  children,  in  his  will  lie  made 
them  his  principal  legatees.  In  1839  the  town  of  East 
Lyme  was  incorporated,  taking  this  part  of  Waterford 
into  the  new  town.  When  the  N.  H.  and  N.  L.  R.  R. 
was  laid  out  he  labored  hard  to  have  it  laid  through 
said  lands,  and  the  result  was  it  ran  through  the  same 
land  nearly  or  quite  a  mile,  a  part  of  the  way  near  the 
edge  of  the  bank  by  the  bay  and  across  what  is  called 
"  Rope  Ferry  Bar,"  and  in  front  of  the  village,  and  a 
depot  established,  of  which  he  had  the  charge  for  sev- 
eral years.  Eventually  he  had  lands  surveyed  and 
streets  laid  out,  all  at  right  angles,  on  which  building- 
lots  were  laid  out,  and  they  are  now  considerably  built 
upon  ;  and  upon  what  was  his  land  now  stand  two 
church  edifices,  one  Congregationalist  and  one  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  building  up  of  the  village, 
and  no  person  should  have  a  lot  unless  they  would 
put  up  a  respectable  building.  When  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  be  present 
at  their  place  of  worship,  and  a  libera)  contributor 
to  their  funds;  and  near  the  close  of  his  life,  in  speak- 
ing of  death,  he  .said  to  me,  "One  thing  I  know:  I 
love  the  church."    He  died  Feb.  20, 1871. 

In  politics  he  was  what  may  be  termed  an  Old-Line 
Whig  and  Republican. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 
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'  By  F.  W.  Bollca. 


The  town  of  Montvillc  is  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Thames,  between  the  towns  of  Norwich 
and  Waterford,  and  its  business  centre  about  half- 
way between  the  cities  of  New  London  and  Norwich. 
It  has  a  front  on  the  river  a  distance  of  five  and  a 
half  miles.  Its  present  area  is  about  forty  square 
miles,  and  contains  about  twenty-five  thousand  acres. 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
territory  which  now  is  included  in  the  limits  of  this 
town  was  a  savage  wilderness,  entirely  possessed  by  a 
race  which  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  steadily 
but  surely  fading  from  existence. 

It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  township  of  New 
London,  and  early  called  the  North  Parish  of  New 
London.  Its  early  history  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  county. 

This  tract  of  land,  together  with  that  now  contained 
within  the  limits  of  adjoining  towns,  wasat  the  earliest 
notice  of  its  history  in  the  possession  of  the  Pequots, 
of  which  tribe  the  Mohegans  were  a  fragment,  and 
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occupied  by  them  as  their  planting  and  huiiting- 
grouDds. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  town  was  the  central 
seat  of  the  famous  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Mohe- 
gans,  whose  history  has  been  closely  identified  with 
that  of  the  whole  State.  Uncas,  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  tribe,  being  a  friend  to  the  English,  received  at 
their  hands  protection  from  his  enemies,  and  often, 
when  in  extreme  peril  from  the  hostile  advancements 
made  upon  him  by  other  tribes,  the  English  rendered 
him  timely  assistance.  Uncas  was  always  generous 
to  those  who  befriended  him  and  his  warriors,  and 
easily  persuaded  to  confer  liberal  gifts  of  his  land  as 
a  remuneration  for  friendship. 

Some  of  the  race,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  frag- 
ment, still  cling  like  ghosts  around  their  ancient  habi- 
tation,— not  in  their  native  barbarous  condition,  but 
clothed  and  refined  by  civilization ;  not  as  wards 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  State,  but  as  actual 
owners  of  the  soil  on  which  tliey  live,  with  the  privilege 
of  citizens.  Their  advance  in  civilization  and  morals 
has  been  identical  with  that  of  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  the  Indian  having  exchanged 
his  rude  and  native  custom  for  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

Had  they  remained  unmolested  and  unvisited  by 
Europeans  till  the  present  day,  they  would  now  have 
been  as  rude,  as  poor,  as  warlike,  as  disdainful  ot 
labor,  and  in  every  way  as  uncivilized  as  when  the 
white  man  first  explored  the  river  Thames  or  sailed 
along  its  virgin  shores.  The  country  would  still  have 
been  covered  with  forests  and  unimproved  fields, 
the  streams  unoccupied  except  for  fishing  and  game  ; 
tracks  of  wild  beasts  would  be  found  where  now  ex- 
tends the  hard  roadway  trodden  by  thousands  of 
human  feet;  the  ferocious  bear  would  be  seen  coming 
out  of  the  hollow  trees  where  now  crowds  of  youth 
are  emerging  from  the  halls  of  learning. 

If  one  was  to  stand  upon  some  of  the  highest  ridges 
which  overlook  the  town  and  survey  the  rippling 
rivulets  coursing  and  meandering  through  the  valleys, 
made  subservient  to  man's  interests  in  turning  the 
wheel,  the  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
machinery  of  modern  invention,  and  then  glance  the 
eye  over  the  hills  and  glens  which  meet  it  on  every 
side,  where  now  the  hum  of  industry  is  heard  and  the 
voice  of  the  white  man  and  the  civilized  Indian 
awake  their  echoes,  where  farms  and  schools,  in- 
du.stry  and  thrift  attest  the  preseirce  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  elevated  race,  he  would  be  amazed  and 
wonder  at  the  change  that  has  come  over  this  region 
of  country  in  the  last  two  centuries. 

These  hills  and  these  valleys  were  then  the  abode 
of  the  untutored  Indian,  these  forests  filled  with 
wild  beasts  and  animals  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
them  beasts  of  prey,  and  others  suitable  for  food  for 
the  hunter.  A  contitiuou.s  forest,  with  but  here  and 
there  an  open  space  for  planting  fields,  overspread  the 
whole  of  this  territory,  adorning  these  hills  with  its 


i  verdure,  darkening  these  valleys  with  its  thick  foliage, 
j  and  bending  gracefully  over  the  margins  of  the  silvery 
I  stream.    Paths  led  meandering  through  these  forests, 
I  marked  only  by  the  footprints  of  the  red  man  and 
!  the  wild  beasts,  leading  sometimes  along  the  margin 
of  some  rippling  stream,  or  on  through  some  open 
plain  and  up  the  declivity  of  some  woody  hill,  then 
down  through  the  rocky  glen, — not  paths  of  iron,  such 
\  as  those  over  which  the  iron  horse  now  flies,  nor  were 
they  the  graded  highways  for  the  swift  horse  and 
:  polished  carriage,  but  paths  along  which  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  wild  man  alike  traveled  in  single  file. 

Here  nature  was  in  its  rudest  dress, — hill  and  vale, 
forest-tree  and  cragged  rock,  the  murmuring  stream 
I  and  mirrored  lake.  Every  attempt  at  improvement 
;  by  the  untutored  occupants  had  only  marred  their 
;  native  beauty.  The  homes,  the  rude  cabin  here  built, 
I  the  paths  here  opened,  the  soil  here  disturbed,  all  at- 
j  tempts  at  change  made  only  begun  and  ended  in  forest 
I  homes  and  blinded  paths.  The  utmost  of  all  that 
I  Indian  art  and  industry  could  do  scarcely  detracted 
i  any  of  nature's  gracefulness. 

!     Nor  had  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Thames  yet 
I  felt  the  keel  of  civilized  commerce  or  bore  upon  its 
rippling  surface  the  paper  shell  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
;  The  rude  bark  or  hollow  canoe  had  been  the  only 
I  means  of  transport  over  the  bosom  of  this  "'great 
river."   Nor  had  the  sharp  crack  of  the  hunter's  rifle 
;  nor  the  booming  of  modern  artillery  ever  yet  dis- 
;  turbed  these  solitudes,  though  instead  the  twang  of  the 
stringed  bow  and  the  whizzing  flint-headed  arrow  had 
;  often  brought  to  the  ground  the  eagle  or  the  fish-hawk 
\  as  they  stood  perched  upon  the  tall  mast-like  forest- 
tree  on  the  "  mountain,"  or  cut  short  the  fleet-footed 
i  deer  in  his  race  over  the  open  field,  or  the  prowling 
;  wolf  in  his  search  for  prey. 

In  time  our  forefathers  ventured  to  settle  upon  the 
\  soil,  solicited  and  encouraged  by  the  sachem  of  the 
i  Mohegans,  they  then  owning  and  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory and  holding  complete  sway  over  this  unculti- 
I  vated  domain.    Uncas,  the  chief  sachem,  was,  from 
:  probably  selfish  interest,  a  friend  to  the  Englishman, 
and  had  sworn  to  protect  him  if  he  would  settle  upon 
his  grounds.   Protection  being  oflTered  and  guaranteed 
the  white  man  came  and  built  his  house,  though  as 
rude  maybe  as  his  uututored  neighbors,  and  made  it 
his  permanent  abode.    He  set  up  the  altars  of  his 
faith.    He  learned  the  wilderness  to  become  subser- 
vient to  his  necessities.    He  made  of  the  forest-tree 
:  his  comfortable  home.    He  utilized  the  water  in  the 
;  streams  by  erecting  saw-mills  and  grist-mills.  The 
native  soil  he  made  to  answer  his  call,  and  loaded 
:  his  table  with  her  fruits.    It  is  not  strange  that  a 
'  place  possessed  of  such  natural  advantages,  when 
once  known  to  the  Englishman,  should  have  been 
highly  prized  by  him,  or  that  when  obtained  should 
be  quickly  settled,  or  since  its  settlement  it  should 
i  have  grown  and  prospered  so  extensively.    It  has 
I  never  known  any  serious  declijie,  either  in  numbers 
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or  property,  and  though  at  times  laboring  under  dis-  | 
advantages  from  various  sources,  it  has  generally  been  | 
upon  the  advance.  The  spirit  of  enterprise,  it  is  true,  | 
has  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  | 
from  one  source  of  industry  to  another,  but  has  never  \ 
left  its  precincts  or  ceased  to  advance  as  a  whole. 

Many  individuals  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  | 
the  roll  of  fame  and  honor  have  emanated  from  this  : 
community.  The  records,  both  of  church  and  State,  | 
contain  many  an  honored  name  whose  possessor  had  \ 
his  or  her  origin  on  this  soil.  The  names  of  Hill-  \ 
house,  Raymond,  Chester,  Otis,  Jewett,  and  many  \ 
others  are  such  as  the  historian  has  delighted  to  i 
honor.  In  the  year  1646,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  : 
several  others  from  Boston,  Mass.,  commenced  to  lay  j 
out  and  settle  a  plantation  in  the  Pequot  country,  I 
which  was  afterwards  called  New  London.  Win- 
throp, before  laying  out  the  plantation,  called  all  the 
neighboring  Indians  together  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  legitimate  bounds  occupied  by  the  Pequot  tribe, 
that  no  encroachment  might  be  made  on  the  rights  of  ' 
the  Mohegans.  Uncas  at  the  time  made  no  claim  to  ' 
any  land  east  of  the  Thames  (Pequot)  River,  nor  on  \ 
the  west  side  any  farther  south  than  Cochiknack,  or  ; 
Saw-mill  Brook  and  the  cove  into  which  it  flowed,  i 
This  brook  (now  Oxoboxo)  was  therefore  established  \ 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  New  London  plan-  \ 
tation  by  an  agreement  with  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  \ 
Mohegans. 

The  first  grants  of  land  within  the  Mohegan  reser-  • 
vation  were  made  by  Uncas  in  1658  to  Richard  ; 
Haughton  and  James  Rogers,  and  consistctl  of  val-  j 
uable  farms  on  the  river  at  places  called  Massapeag  | 
and  Pemechany.  The  former  place  was  located  at  j 
the  head  and  north  side  of  the  cove  afterwards  called  j 
Haughton's  Cove,  and  the  latter  was  situated  farther  ! 
up  the  river,  at  a  place  called  the  "  Point,"  near  j 
Massapeag  Station.  The  then  existing  laws  of  the  j 
colony  prohibited  any  i'ndividual  from  contracting  | 
with  the  Indians  for  their  lands  ;  yet  many,  from  the  | 
spirit  of  avarice,  or  from  the  desire  to  obtain  desirable  ; 
places  for  permanent  settlement  on  partially  cleared  | 
and  cultivated  land,  sought  by  various  means  to  get  ^ 
possession  of  the  land.  The  result  was  that  many  \ 
Indian  grants  were  made.  Some  were  gifts  of  friend-  \ 
ship,  or  in  requital  for  favors  bestowed.  Some  were  : 
obtained  by  fair  and  honest  trade,  while  others  were  ; 
openly  fraudulent,  or  from  administering-  to  the 
vicious  thirsts  of  the  Indians. 

The  early  history  of  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  j 
north  of  Oxoboxo  Brook  and  west  of  the  "  famously  ' 
known"  line  running  north  and  south  runs  through 
a  maze  of  perplexity  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  : 
finest  tracts  in  the  section,  which  had  been  early  ob-  : 
tained  of  the  natives,  or  by  grants  of  the  town  of  New  ; 
London  for  speculation  or  settlement,  passed  from  one  j 
iwssessor  to  another  with  great  rapidity.  A  combi-  ! 
nation  of  influences  served  to  facilitate  the  transfer  j 
of  claims. 


The  first  actual  settler  on  the  Indian  lands  within 
the  present  limits  of  this  town  was  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  eldest  soji  of  James  Rogers,  then  living  at  New 
London.  Samuel  Rogers,  as  near  as  the  records  can 
show,  settled  here  in  1G70.  He  had  for  several  years 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Uncas,  who  had  anx- 
iously solicited  him  to  settle  in  his  neighborhood. 
Uncas  gave  him  a  valuable  tract  of  land  on  the 
north  side  of  Saw-mill  (Oxoboxo)  Brook,  a  portion  of 
which  land  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants, promising  Rogers,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  he 
would  hasten  with  all  his  warriors  to  his  assistance. 

On  this  tract  Samuel  Rogers  built  his  house  of 
hewn  logs,  surrounded  it  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
mounted  a  big  gun  in  front.  Uncas  would  often  visit 
Rogers  at  his  retired  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  being  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  Indian  settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Here  they  would  together  smoke  the  pipe  and  "take 
a  social  glass."  Here  Rogers  reared  a  family  of  six 
children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters, — ^beiug  the 
first  white  children  born  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Montville. 

On  one  occasion,  when  prepared  for  the  experi- 
ment (tradition  says),  Rogers  fired  a  signal  of  alarm, 
— which  was  two  reports  in  succession, — which  sig- 
nal had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  his 
tawny  friend  in  case  either  should  be  disturbed  by  an 
enemj',  and  in  half  an  hour's  time  grim  bands  of 
warriors  were  seen  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
"  block-house,"  who  soon  came  rushing  down,  with 
the  sachem  at  their  head,  to  the  rescue  of  their  white 
friend.  Rogers  had  prepared  a  feast  for  their  enter- 
tainment, having  killed  an  ox  and  roasted  it  for  the 
occasion,  which  was  ate  and  relished  by  all.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Indians  relished  the  trick  nearly  as 
much  as  the  banquet,  they  seeming  always  delighted 
with  contrivance  and  stratagem. 

Samuel  Rogers'  house  stood  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  south  of  the  present  Congregational  meeting- 
house, on  a  plain  of  land  near  a  small  pond  in  a 
natural  ravine.  The  well  which  furnished  the  water 
for  the  Rogers  family  was  filled  up  a  few  years  since 
by  the  owner  of  the  land,  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Oyster-shells  can  at  this  day  be  seen  in  the 
soil  near  where  the  bouse  stood.  The  site  was  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Albert  A.  Rogers,  Esq.  A  short 
distance  east  of  where  the  house  stood  is  the  buryiug- 
ground  of  the  Rogers  family  and  near  relatives. 
Nearly  one  hundred  graves  cover  the  spot. 

Samuel  Rogers  afterwards  became  a  large  land- 
holder in  the  reservation.  He  had  grants  of  Land 
not  only  from  Uncas,  hut  from  his  sons  Owaneco  and 
Josiah,  in  recomi)ensc  for  services  rendered  to  them 
and  their  tribe.  Gifts  of  land  were  also  bestowed 
upon  his  son,  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  his  diiughter 
Sarah,  wife  of  James  Harris,  who  also  settled  here. 

A  deed  of  date  1608,  by  Owaneco,  conveyed  to 
Jonathan  Rogers,  a  cripple,  son  of  Samuel,  a  tract  of 
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land  "in  consideration  of  his  Limeness  and  the  con- 
tinued kindness  of  his  parents  shown  to  Ovvaneco  and 
his  children."  This  land  was  "bounded  on  other 
lands  of  Samuel  Rogers,  and  on  the  Hartford  path, 
and  the  brook  that  cometh  out  of  the  pond  called 
Obsopogsaut"  (Oxoboxo). 

In  1698,  Samuel  Rogers,  Sr.,  gave  to  his  "  loving 
daughter,  Mary  Gilbert,  wife  of  Samuel  Gilbert,  of 
Hartford,"  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  "two  parcels 
west  or  southwest  of  certain  planting-fields,  usually 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  '  Moheag,'  in  the 
township  of  New  London,  and  northerly  of  my  dwell- 
ing-house, containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
bounded  on  the  four  corners  by  trees  marked  MG, 
the  nortiierly  side  being  one  hundred  and  scveiity-two 
rods,  the  southerly  side  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
rods,  the  westerly  side  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods, 
and  the  easterly  side  one  hundred  and  ten  rods.  Also 
one  other  ])iece  containing  ten  acres,  and  lying  west- 
ward of  my  dwelling-liouse,  and  about  southwest  from 
a  certain  house  which  Samuel  Gilbert  built  upon  the 
aforesaid  tract  of  land,  and  is  distant  about  sixty  or 
eighty  poles,  it  being  meadow  and  swamp  land." 

The  General  Court  sitting  at  Hartford,  in  October, 
1698,  granted  to  their  honored  Governor,  Fitz  John 
Winthrop,  and  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  who  had 
preached  the  election  sermon,  conjointlj',  a  tract  of 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  "to  be  taken  up  where  it 
may  not  prejudice  any  iVirmer  grant  to  any  township 
or  particular  person."  This  land  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  by  John  Prentis,  surveyor,  20th  of  February, 
169S-99.  It  is  thus  bounded  and  described:  "The 
north  bounds  is  a  line  running  from  a  pine-tree  by 
the  side  of  a  pond  above  Samuel  Rogers'  farm,  ccnn- 
nionly  called  Twenty-mile  Pond  (Gardiner's  Lake), 
-standing  on  the  east  side  of  said  pond,  due  east  two 
hundred  and  forty  rods  to  a  great  white  oak  marked 
NE,  which  oak  is  on  the  top  of  a  long,  fair,  plain  hill, 
and  in  fair  sight  of  a  hollow,  where  there  is  a  small 
swamp  on  the  east  of  it;  from  thence  in  a  line  which 
runs  due  south  to  a  young  chestnut-tree  on  the  east 
side  of  the  little  pond  (Oxoboxo),  which  tree  stands 
within  a  rod  of  said  pond,  under  a  clift  of  rocks,  and 
is  marked  for  a  southeast  corner;  and  from  thence  in 
a  line  which  runs  due  west  two  hundred  and  forty 
rods  to  a  large,  fair,  spreading  white  oak  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hill  with  a  plain  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
oak  (since  called  Governor's  tree)  is  within  ten  rods 
of  a  fresh  meadow  with  high  rocks,  which  tree  is 
marked  for  the  southwest  corner;  and  from  thence  in 
a  line  running  north  by  the  west  side  of  a  small  island 
in  the  aforesaid  Great  Pond,  and  on  north  to  the  afore- 
mentioned pine-tree,  marked  for  the  northwest  corner, 
containing  four  hundred  acres,  more  or  less," 

This  grant  was  the  cause  of  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. The  Masons,  guardians  of  the  Mohegan-s, 
raised  an  outcry  against  it,  tlie  neighboring  colonies 
caught  it  up,  and  the  reverberation  was  loud  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  throne  was  led  to  believe  that  great 


\  wrong  had  been  done  the  Indians  by  giving  away 
I  their  land.    It  was,  however,  after  a  long  struggle 
I  settled,  and  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  quietly 
hold  possession.    After  the  death  of  Winthrop  and 
Saltonstall,  the  land  thus  held  by  them  was  by  the 
courts  legally  distributed  among  their  respective 
heirs.   In  May,  1703,  that  part  of  New  London  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  North  Parish  of  New  Lon- 
don was  added  to  the  township  of  New  London  by  a 
grant  of  the  General  Court.   This  tract  was  described 
in  the  application  for  the  grant  as  "being  a  soiall 
tract  of  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  River 
(Thames),  in  the  town  of  New  London,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  north  bounds  of  the  town  of  Lyme,  and  by 
i  a  straight  line  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Lyme 
j  bounds  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Norwich  south 
i  bounds;  then  as  the  bounds  of  Norwich  run  down  to 
!  the  Great* River."    This  grant  provided  "that  any 
i  proprietors  of  lands,  whether  of  English  or  Indians, 
within  the  tract  so  added,  who  held  legal  titles  to  the 
same  should  have  it  reserved  and  secured  to  the  re- 
spective possessors." 

Among  the  earliest  grantees  under  the  ladian  deeds 
were  Charles  Hill,  Samuel  Chester,  George  Tongue, 
and  Daniel  Fitch.    Charles  Hill's  tract  of  several 
hundred  acres  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Uncas  in  1678, 
in  exchange  for  "  Betty,"  an  Indian  woman  taken 
captive  in  Philip's  war  and  given  to  Capt.  James 
Avery,  who  sold  her  to  Charles  Hill. 
I     Joshua  Raymond,  who  married  Elizabeth  Smith, 
I  daughter  of  Nebemiah  Smith,  was  an  early  land- 
i  holder  on  the  Indian  reservation,  and  must  have 
erected  there  a  house  at  a  very  early  period,  as  he 
;  died  in  1676.    His  son  Joshua  in  his  will  mentions 
\  among  his  bequests,  "  also  my  father's  homestead  farm 
;  in  New  London,  in  the  Mohegan  fields.'' 
t     The  Raymond  farm  in  Mohegan  was  situated  near 
i  the  head  of  Haughton's  Cove.    The  house  stood  on  a 
i  commanding  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading 
\  from  New  London  to  Norwich,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
\  session  and  occupied  by  the  family  one  hundred  and 
i  seventy-five  years.    It  was  last  sold  by  George  Ray- 
mond, of  the  fifth  generation,  in  1841,  to  CapL  Wil- 
liam Fitch,  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr. 
Fitob,  soon  after  his  purchase,  took  down  the  ancient 
house  and  erected  a  fine  mansion  on  the  site. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  Joshua  Raymond  have 
!  been  among  the  most  active  and  influential  citizens 
in  the  town,  holding  important  trusts  in  both  church 
\  and  State. 

;  A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Joshua  Ray- 
I  mond  he  had  b.irgained  a  tract  of  land  to  Oliver 
i  i\Ianwaring,  his  brother-in-law.  A  deed  which  his 
I  widow  had  executed  conveying  the  previously-bar- 
I  gained  premises  was  questioned  as  to  its  validity,  and 
I  in  October,  1704,  Man  waring  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  grant  liberty  to  and  empower  Elizabeth  Den- 
nis (Raymond),  the  relict  of  Joshua  Raymond,  to 
'  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  all  the  lands  agreed 
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upon  by  her  former  husband  in  his  lifetime.    The  i 
petition  was  granted  and  deeds  execnted.  j 
The  land  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  , 
Indian  or  sequestered  lands,  lying  between  the  estab-  ; 
lished  lines  of  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Nor-  ; 
wich,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pequot  (Thames)  \ 
River,  and  being  a  part  of  the  North  Parish  of  New  | 
London,  was  in  the  year  1710,  by  consent  of  Owaneco 
and  his  Council,  divided  into  two  parts.    The  eastern  ; 
part,  bordering  on  the  river,  was  put  in  trust  for  the  | 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians,  by  deed  of  feoffment  | 
in  favor  of  Hon.  Gideon  Saltonstall,  Capt.  John  i 
Mason,  Maj.  John  Livingston,  Capt.  Daniel  Fitch,  i 
and  Capt.  John  Stanton,  which  tract  was  forever  set-  | 
tied  upon  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians,  "  so  long  as  | 
there  shall  be  any  Mohegan  found  or  known  of  alive 
in  the  world."    Excepting,  however,  out  of  the  tract 
described  some  small  parcels  then  in  the  possession  of 
persons  holding  under  former  grants,  which  parcels 
were  in  the  general  deed  confirmed  to  them. 

The  western  part,  which  was  divided  from  the 
eastern  by  a  line  running  north  and  south,  thcit 
"  famously  known,"  was  conveyed  by  a  general  deed, 
signed  by  Owaneco,  Ben  Uncas,  Ceser,  and  several 
counselors  and  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  to  Maj.  John 
Livingston,  Lieut.  Eobert  Denison,  Samuel  Kogers, 
Jr.,  and  James  Harris.  Excepting,  however,  out  of 
the  tract  conveyed  all  former  grants  made  by  the 
General  Court  and  by  the  Indians  to  persons  then  in 
actual  possession. 

These  proceedings  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  London,  who  regarded  the  land 
granted  to  them  by  the  act  of  addition  to  the  town- 
ship in  May,  1703,  and  expressly  guaranteed  by  their 
patent.  A  town-meeting  was  held  July  17,  1710,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prosecute  Maj.  Johu  Liv- 
ingston and  his  associates  before  the  General  Court  for 
a  breach  of  law.  Then  began  a  struggle  for  posses- 
sion which  continued  many  years.  The  North  Parish 
was  in  an  unsettled  and  disorderly  state,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards  no  man  felt  secure  of  his  title. 
It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1721  that  the  land 
matters  became  tranquil  in  the  North  Parish.  The 
General  Court  had  refused  to  confirm  the  acts  of  the 
town  of  New  London,  and  consequently  all  acts  of 
the  town  and  grants  made  by  the  same  were  void. 

In  October,  1720,  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
James  Wadsworth,  John  Hooker,  and  John  Hail  a 
committee  to  settle  the  difficulties  relating  to  the 
land  titles  in  the  North  Parish,  and  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  a  gospel  minister  in  the  j)arish. 

Two  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Wadsworth  and 
Hall,  accordingly  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bradford,  who  then  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  J.  Randolph  Rogers,  Feb.  22,  1720-21, 
and  there  held  a  commissioners'  court,  with  power  to 
hear  and  determine  all  disputes  respecting  claims  to 
lands  in  the  Mohegan  territory. 
This  court  proved  to  be  one  of  pacification.  Almost 


every  claimant  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions. 
The  deed  of  trust  was  also  confirmed,  and  the  rever- 
sion of  the  sequestered  lands,  when  the  tribe  should 
become  extinct,  settled  upon  the  town  of  New  Lon- 
don. All  the  General  Court  grants  were  ratified,— 
the  farms  of  Winthrop  and  Saltonstall,  six  hundred 
acres  to  the  schools,  two  hundred  acres  to  Caleb 
Watson,  the  purchase  of  Livingston  and  his  asso- 
ciates,— excepting,  however,  five  Imndred  acres  to  be 
secured  to  the  use  of  the  ministry  in  North  Parish, 
and  in  general  all  Indian  contracts  made  previous  to 
1710. 

In  May,  1721,  the  commission  reported  their  doings 
to  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Hartford,  which 
having  heard  and  considered  the  same,  it  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

The  tract  to  he  set  out  to  the  ministry  was  left  un- 
determined by  the  commissioners.  The  inhabitants 
could  not  by  any  means  hitherto  used  be  led  to  an 
agreement  as  to  where  the  meeting-house  should  be 
located,  and  it  was  desirable  to  lay  out  a  farm  for  the 
minister  as  near  to  the  meeting-house  as  practicable. 
This  matter  of  locating  the  site  for  a  meeting-house 
was  therefore  left  unsettled,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  referred  to  the  General  Assembly. 

That  tract  of  land  which  was  purchased  of  Owan- 
eco in  1710  by  Maj.  John  Livingston,  Maj.  Robert 
I  Denison,  Samuel  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  James  Harris  was 
in  1713  surveyed  by  John  Plumbe  and  laid  out  into 
divisions,  and  subdivided  into  lots  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  acres  each. 

The  first  division  contained  about  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  acres,  and  was  subdivided  into  five  lots  of  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  acres  each.  This  division 
lay  on  the  north  bide  of  Stony  Brook,  that  runs  into 
Hanghton's  Cove,  and  extended  from  Stony  Brook  to 
Norwich  line,  and  from  the  land  secured  to  the  In- 
dians in  trust  to  lands  of  Winthrop  and  Saltonstall 
;  on  the  west. 

I  The  second  division  extended  from  Stony  Brook 
on  the  north  to  a  brook  that  runs  into  Stony  Brook 
near  Cochegan  Rock,  and  from  the  land  secured  to 
:  the  Indians  on  the  east  to  lands  of  other  persons  on 
the  west,  following  on  the  south  side  the  small  brook 
so  far  as  it  runs  northwest,  then  leaving  the  brook  and 
\  running  along  the  uorth  side  of  the  hill  called  Ray- 
mond Hill.  This  division  was  subdivided  into  five- 
lots.  In  the  year  1710,  James  Hiirris  and  Sarah,  his 
wife,  conveyed  by  deed  to  JoJin  Merritt  and  Mercy 
Raymond,  relict  of  Joshua  Raymond,  a  tract  of  land 
Iviiig  west  of  the  Gilbert  farm,  which  Samuel  Rogers 
gave  to  his  daughter,  Mary  Gilbert,  now  owned  by  J. 
Dwight  Baker,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres. 

The  next  year  James  Harris  conveyed  all  his  in- 
terest in  the  lands  conveyed  by  Owaneco  to  himself 
and  others  in  1710  to  Mercy  Raymond  and  John 
I  Merritt.    Mercy  Raymond  at  this  time  was  living  on 
j  Fisher's  Island.    She  removed  a  few  years  afterwards 
on  to  her  land  in  North  Parish,  .and  built  the  house 
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where  she  afterwards  lived,  now  occupied  by  S.  Deoi- 
son  Bradford,  about  one- fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  Congregational  church. 

Abont  this  time  the  land  was  being  taken  U]>  and 
settled  upon  with  great  rapidity.  Speculation  in 
lands'  had  become  prevalent. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES    OP  THE    EARLY   SET-  i 
TLERS. 

James  Rogers  the  first  carne  to  America  in  the 
ship  "  Increase''  from  London,  in  England,  in  1635,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.    He  is  first  known  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  j 
Samuel  Rowland.    In  the  year  1656,  Mr.  Rogers  i 
having  dealings  in  New  London,  liked  the  place  so  i 
much  that  he  afterwards  fixed  himself  there  as  a  per-  ; 
manent  inhahitaut.    Here  he  soon  achieved  property  ^ 
and  influence.    His  lauded  possessions  became  very 
extensive,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres  on  the  ; 
Great  Neck,  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Mohegan,  at  the  j 
place  now  called  Massapcag,  several  house-lots  in  the  i 
town  plot,  and  two  thousand  fonr  hundred  acres  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  which  was  held  in  partner- 
ship. 

James  Rogers  was  horn  about  1615,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Rogers,  of  Denham,  in  England,  who  died  in 
1639.  The  descendants  of  James  Rogers  have  claimed 
th.at  he  was  descended  from  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of 
London,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield  in 
1555,  during  the  reign  of  "Bloody  Queen  Mary." 
Recent  genealogical  researches  have  made  it  quite 
doubtful  as  to  the  lineal  connection  of  this  stock  of 
Rogers  with  that  of  the  martyr. 

James  Rogers  died  at  New  London  in  February, 
1688.  He  had  seven  children,  and  all  hut  the  youngest 
child  were  born  at  Stratford. 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  eldest  son  of  James  the  first,  was 
born  at  Stratford,  Dec.  12,  1640,  and  married,  Oct.  17, 
1664,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanton.  They 
first  settled  at  New  London,  where  they  remained 
only  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  outlands 
of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohegans,  and  he- 
came  the  first  English  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Montville.  Uncas,  the  good  friend  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  had  persuaded  him  to  settle  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  as  an  inducement  had  given  him  a  valuable 
tract  of  land  on  "  Cocliikitack  Brook,''  now  Oxohoxo, 
and  had  further  i)romised,  in  case  of  inroads  by  prowl- 
ing hands  of  Narragansetts,  that  he  would  rally  at 
once  with  his  warriors  for  his  protection.  Here  Rogers 
bnilthis  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  reared 
a  family  of  six  children,  the  de.^ccndauts  of  which 
afterwards  scattered  over  the  town  and  became  per- 
manent inhabitants.  These  descendants  are  quite 
numerous  at  the  |)resent  time,  some  still  occupying 
the  same  lands  formerly  owned  by  their  ancestor, 
Samuel  Rogers.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1713,  and  was  buried 
in  tht  "old  Rogers  buryiiig.giound,"  located  on  the 
farm  late  owned  by  Oliver  Baker,  deceased. 


Daniel  Rogers,  born  about  1665,  eldest  son  of  Sam- 
uel, married,  in  1702,  Grace  Williams.    He  was  a 
farmer,  and  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  from  his 
father  in  Montville,  and  from  time  to  time  purchased 
other  lands  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived.  Several 
deeds  of  land  to  him  are  extant,  dating  back  from 
1727,  and  running  down  to  1765;  also  deeds  from 
him  to  his  sons.    One  of  the  latter  is  dated  Jan.  24, 
1753,  to'  his  son  Thomas,  and  one  dated  April  16, 
1771,  in  which,  "for  the  consideration  of  love,  good 
will,  and  fatherly  affection  I  have  and  do  bear  unto 
my  well-beloved  sons,  Alpheus  Rogers  and  Thomas 
Rogers,"  he  conveys  to  them  certain  tracts  of  land 
near  where  he  then  lived.    The  house  in  which  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  his  death  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  highway  leading  east  from  the  Congregational 
church,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  A.A.Parker.  He 
died  about  1771,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
Tradition  says  that  his  appearance  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  that  of  a  venerable  old  man,  his  long 
gray  hair  covering  his  shoulders,  and  often  seen  in 
the  fields  without  any  hat  upon  his  head,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  an  old  prophet. 

Richard.  Raymond,  the  ancestor  of  that  large 
family  of  Raymonds  who  have  been  residents  of 
Montville  since  its  first  settlement,  and  who  have 
been  among  its  most  influential  and  prominent  citi- 
zens, makes  his  first  appearance  at  Salem,  Mass., 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Judith,  were  membei"s  of  the 
church  in  1634.    He  was  made  freeman  there  the 
same  year.    He  with  his  family  appear  to  have  left 
Salem  about  1650,  and  first  settled  at  No^walk,  pre- 
vious to  1654,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Saybrook, 
where  he  died  in  1692.    His  sons  scattered  them- 
selves along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  John, 
his  son,  settled  at  Norwalk,  where  he  died  and  left 
descendants.    Samuel  married  Mary  Smith,  daughter 
of  Nehemiah  Smith,  and  settled  at  New  London, 
where  he  died  without  children  in  1705.    Daniel,  an- 
other son  of  Richard  Raymond,  married  Elizabeth 
Harris,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Harris,  of  New  London, 
and  had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  aud  Sarah.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  married  a  second,  Rebecca 
Lay,  daugliter  of  John  Lay,  of  Lyme,  by  whom  he 
had  children.    He  settled  at  Lyme,  where  he  died  in 
1696.    His  second  wife  survived  him  and  married 
Samuel  Gager,  of  Norwich. 
I  .   Joshua  Raymond,  second  son  of  Richard,  horn 
i  about  1639,  married,  Dec.  10,  1659,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
!  another  daughter  of  Nehemiah   Smith.    He  was 
I  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Montnlle, 
!  though  he  did  not  make  it  his  permanent  residence, 
i  He  first  settled  at  New  London,  and  for  a  short  period 
I  may  have  resided  on  his  farm  in  Mohegan.  Mr. 
j  Raymond  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Pequot  war, 
and  was  by  the  Council  appointed  commissary  of  the 
troops.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  directed 
I  to  fit  out  a  vessel  at  New  London  for  the  Barbadoes, 
'  to  obtain  provisions  for  the  troops.    He  was  also  one 
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of  the  cominittee  appointed  to  snrvey  and  lay  out  a  ] 
road  from  New  London  to  Norwich  through  the  Mo-  : 
hegan  fields.    For  his  services  in  laying  out  this  road 
he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Mohegan,  on  which  he  I 
huilt  a  house,  which  after  his  death  came  into  the  : 
possession  of  his  descendants.    He  died  at  New  Lon-  \ 
don,  April  24,  1676.   His  death  was  supposed  to  have  i 
been  caused  by  a  wound  received  in  the  great  swamp-  i 
fight  in  December,  1675.    After  his  death  his  widow  i 
married  George  Dennis,  of  Long  Island.  j 
Joshua  Raymond  (2),  born  Sept.  18,  1660,  son  of  ; 
Joshua  Raymond  (1),  married,  April  29,  1683,  Mercy  ; 
Sands,  daughter  of  James  Sands,  of  Block  Island.  I 
They  resided  at  Block  Island.   Mr.  Raymond  having  \ 
his  business  in  New  London,  was  absent  from  his 
family  much  of  the  time.    The  care  and  management  ! 
of  the  home  affairs  devolved  upon  his  wife,  who  was  , 
a  woman  of  great  energy  and  executive  ability.  He 
died  at  his  residence  on  Block  Island  in  1704.    Soon  j 
after  his  death  she  removed  with  her  six  children  to 
the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  now  Montville, 
where  she  with  Maj.  John  Merritt  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  containing  about  fifteen  hundred  acres.  She 
built  a  house  on  a  commanding  site,  on  what  has  since 
been  called  "Raymond  Hill."    Here  with  her  son 
Joshua  she  lived  until  her  death.   In  bis  will  he  gave 
to  his  son  Joshua  "the  homestead  at  Block  Island, 
one  hundred  sheep,  twenty  cattle,  a  team  and  cart," 
also  "  his  father's  homestead  farm  in  the  Mohegan 
fields."    She  died  at  Lyme,  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
friends.  May  3,  1741,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and 
was  buried  near  the  stone  church  in  that  town. 

Joshua  Raymond  (3),  born  about  1697,  son  of 
Joshua  Raymond  (2)  and  Mercy  Sands,  married, 
Aug.  31,  1719,  Elizabeth  Christo[)her,  daughter  of 
John  Christopher.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  church,  and  held  offices  of 
trust  in  both;  was  elected  representative  several  years, 
and  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  New 
London  County  from  1738  to  1743.  Mr.  Raymond 
and  his  wife  united  with  the  church  in  17-'4,  was 
chosen  deacon  in  1740,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death.  She  died  May  12,  1730,  aged  thirty-three 
years.  He  afterwards  married,  Nov.  23,  1730,  Sarah 
Lynde,  of  Saybrook.    He  died  Nov.  12,  1763. 

Joshua  Raymond  (4),  born  Dec.  22,  1723,  son  of 
Joshua  Raymond  (3),  married,  Oct.  4,  1750,  Lucy 
Jewett,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathan  Jewett,  of 
Lyme.  He  settled  at  Montville,  upon  a  portion  of 
the  land  formerly  owned  by  his  grandmother,  Mercy 
(Sands)  Raymond.  He,  like  his  father,  was  pos- 
sessed of  large  business  qualifications.  An  active 
member  of  the  church  and  society,  he  was  chosen 
deacon  of  the  church  in  17C3,  and  held  the  office  until 
his  death ;  was  elected  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly  several  years.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1790.  She 
died  Feb.  26,  1811,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

John  Raymond,  born  Jan.  18,  1725,  son  of  Joshua 
Raymond  (3),  married,  in  1747,  Elizabeth  Griswold, 


daughter  of  Rev.  George  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  by  his 
first  wife,  Hannah  Lynde.  He  owned  and  occupied 
the  old  Raymond  farm,  situated  at  the  head  of  Haugh- 
ton  Cove,  and  first  occupied  by  his  great-grandfather, 
Joshua  Raymond  (1).  He  was  a  military  man,  and 
at  one  time  was  lieutenant  under  Col.  Whitney  in  the 
French  war.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  in 
November,  1756,  from  which  place  he  sent  home 
letters  written  on  birch-bark  and  wrapped  in  brown 
paper.  She  died  Jan.  16,  1779,  of  smallpox.  He 
died  May  7,  1789, 

Sherwood  Raymond,  born  C*ct.  28,  1786,  son  of 
Christopher  Raymond,  and  of  the  seventh  generation 
from  Richard  Raymond,  married  Fanny  Fitch,  a 
descendant  of  Rev.  James  Fitch,  the  first  minister  at 
Norwich.  Ho  settled  at  Montville,  and  lived  on  his 
grandfather's  farm.  He  was  a  farmer,  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land,  and  kept  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  business  qualifications,  and  held 
many  important  offices  in  the  town.  He  was  elected 
representative  five  times,  and  served  with  accept- 
ance. He  was  elected  senator  of  the  Ninth  District 
in  1846,  and  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
many  years.  In  March,  1842,  he  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  his  wife  having  been  a  mem- 
ber since  1824.  At  the  time  the  new  Congregational 
church  was  built,  Mr.  Raymond  contributed  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  the 
edifice.  He  died  at  Montville,  much  respected  and 
highly  honored  by  the  people  of  his  native  town. 
His  wife  survived  him  several  years,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Col.  Asa  Fitch,  of  Bozrah, 
in  1879.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  gave  large 
sums  to  charitable  and  benevolent  objects.  None  ever 
knew  her  but  to  love  and  respect  her.  She  was  kind 
and  generous  to  the  poor  and  affiicted. 

Alexander  Baker,  the  common  ancestor  of  a 
numerous  family,  probably  born  in  London,  England, 
about  1607,  came  from  London  in  the  ship  "Eliza- 
beth and  Ann''  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
vears,  with  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  aged  twenty-three 
years,  and  two  children, — Elizabeth,  aged  three  years, 
and  Christian,  aged  one  year.  They  landed  at  Boston, 
where  they  settled  and  became  pcrmaut  nt  residents. 
He  was  a  rope-maker.  Previous  to  their  departure 
from  London  he  obtained  a  certificate  from  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  showing  his  honorable 
standing  in  the  church,  and  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  After  their  arrival 
in  Boston  they  had  born  to  them  nine  cliildren,  who 
were  all  baptized,  the  parents  having  been  admitted 
to  the  church  in  that  place. 

Joshua  Baker,  the  fourth  son,  born  Ajiril  3U,  1642, 
'  and  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Baker  families  in  -Montville, 
rcTnoved  from  Boston  about  1670,  and  settled  at  New 
London,  where  he  received  shares  in  the  town  plot 
:  and  became  a  large  landholder.    He  was  a  carpenter 
and  house-builder.    About  the  yeai- 1700  he  received 
'  a  deed  from  Owaueco,  the  chief  of  the  Mohegans, 
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conveying  to  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Mohegan,  '• 
on  which  he  afterwards  settled.  A  portion  of  this  ; 
land  some  of  his  descendants  still  occupy.  This  tract  ; 
of  land  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  | 
"  Cochegan  Rock,"  which  stood  on  the  laud.  j 
He  married,  Sept.  13,  1674,  Hannah  Mintern,  relict  ; 
of  Tristram  Mintern,  of  New  London.  She  was  the  ; 
daughter  of  George  Tongue.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  was  I 
the  wife  of  Governor  Fitz  John  Winthrop.  .Another 
sister  married  John  Wickwire,  the  ancestor  of  the  ; 
"Wickwire  fouiilies  who  have  been  residents  of  Mont- 
ville.  i 

Joshua  Baker  died  at  North  Parish  (Montville), 
Dec.  27,  1717,  and  left  his  large  estate  to  his  four  i 
sons  and  five  daughters.    The  eldest  son,  Joshua,  Jr.,  \ 
probably  received  a  double  portion,  and  came  into  I 
possession  of  the  homestead  of  his  father.    He  mar-  \ 
ried  Marian  Hurlbut,  March  27, 1705,  and  had  eleven  j 
children.    His  inventory,  as  exhibited  to  the  Probate  : 
Court  in  New  London,  was  £1029  19.s.  Id.,  which  was 
given  by  will  to  his  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  | 
He  died  in  1740.    His  wife  survived  him,  and  after-  \ 
wards  married  John  Vibber.    James  Baker,  son  of  j 
Joshua,  Jr.,  was  the  executor  of  his  father's  will,  and 
inherited  the  homestead. 

John  Dolbeare  emigrated  from  Wales  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known,  and  set- 
tled in  Boston.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  brass- 
founder.  The  "  coat  of  arms  of  the  Dolbeare  family," 
says  tradition,  "  exhibits  the  family  once  to  have  been 
the  fourth  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
It  is  understood  that  he  had  twenty-four  children, —  i 
twenty-two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  continued  I 
his  residence  in  Boston  until  his  death  in  1725.  He 
purchased  of  James  Harris,  a  land  speculator  living 
in  the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  about  1700,  a 
large  tract  of  land  lying  between  Oxoboxo  Pond  and 
Gardiner's  Lake,  and  containing  one  thousand  acres 
or  more.  This  land  was  never  occupied  by  him,  but 
afier  his  death  all  the  land  possessed  by  him  in  the  i 
North  Parish  was  taken  possession  of  by  his  twenty-  ! 
fourth  child,  George,  who  moved  on  to  the  land  and  I 
commenced  injprovenients  on  it.  A  jntchcr  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Alleu,of  New  Hartford, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of  John  Dolbeare.  Upon 
it  is  the  inscription,  "  The  gift  of  Mr.  John  Dolbeare, 
of  Boston,  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Salem,  in 
Conn.,  New  England,  Oct.  1st,  1737."  This  John 
Dolbeare  was  probably  the  eldest  son  of  John  Dol- 
beare the  first,  and  brother  of  George,  who  inherited 
all  his  father's  land  in  North  Parish  of  New  London, 
a  part  of  which  was  located  in  New  Salem  Society, 
now  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Conn. 

George  Dolbeare,  born  about  1715,  married  Mary 
Sherwood,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Hannah  married  Guy  Richards,  of  New  London  ; 
Mary  married  William  Avery,  of  Groton  ;  and  Abigail 
married  Elihu  Hinman. 

He  died  March  27,  1772,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 


She  died  Jan.  1, 1790,  aged  eighty  years.  Large  por- 
traits of  Mr.  George  Dolbeare  and  his  wife,  Mary,  are 
DOW  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  of  New  Lon- 
don, a  descendant,  and  were  exhibited,  among  other 
valuable  relics,  at  the  late  centennial  at  Groton,  Sept. 
6,  1881. 

John  Dolbeare.  the  eldest  son  of  George  Dolbeare, 
married,  Dec.  22,  1769,  Sarah  Raymond,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Raymond  and  Eleanor  Fitch.  He  settled 
at  Montville,  on  land  given  him  by  his  father,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death,  April  9,  1806.  He  had  a 
family  of  thirteen  children, — eight  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

Another  sou  of  George  Dolbeare,  whose  name  was 
George  Benjamin,  born  Dec.  25,  1753,  married  Mar- 
garet Fox,  daughter  of  Ezekiel.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  the  second  wife  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  ec- 
centric preacher. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  John  Dolbeare  the 
first  still  reside  in  this  town. 

Capt.  Samuel  Chester,  "commander,  owner,  and 
factor  in  the  West  India  trade,"  arrived  from  Boston 
and  located  in  New  London  about  1663,  he  about  that 
time  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in  New  London  for  a 
warehouse,  and  at  the  same  time  was  carrying  on 
business  at  Boston. 

He  was  a  plain,  practical  business  man.  His 
knowledge  of  surveying,  as  well  as  navigation,  proved 
of  great  service  in  laying  out  the  lands  in  the  new 
settlements.  He  had  a  large  landed  estate,  partly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  now  Groton,  and  covering 
the  ground  where  Fort  Griswold  and  the  monument 
now  stands,  and  partly  in  the  North  Parish  of  New 
London,  now  ^Montville,  upon  which  his  grandson, 
Joseph  Chester,  settled  and  gave  to  New  London 
County  a  worthy  family  of  sixteen  children,  who 
have  been  a  credit  not  only  to  their  native  town,  but 
to  other  jdaces  where  they  have  subsequently  located. 

Deacon  Joseph  Chester,  born  March  17,  1731,  son 
of  Samuel  Chester  (2),  married,  first,  Rachel  Hill- 
house,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Hillhouse.  By  tliis 
marriage  a  daughter  wjis  born,  but  died  young.  Ra- 
chel, the  wife  of  Joseph  Chester,  died  April  8, 1754. 
He  afterwards  married  Elizabeth  Otis,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Joseph  Otis.  Trusty,  fiiithful,  loyal,  and  a 
consistent  Christian,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  wise 
counsel  and  Christian  virtues. 

He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church  in  North 
Parish,  and  held  the  oifice  until  his  death.    He  died 
Aug.  4,  1803 ;  she  died  much  beloved  Nov.  2,  1798. 
Some  of  his  descendants  still  reside  in  Montville. 
I     John  Otis  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Devonshire, 
I  England,  in  1581,  came  to  New  England,  and  drew 
I  house-lots  in  the  first  divi-sion  of  lands  in  the  town  of 
j  Hingham,  Mass.,  iu  1G35.    It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
i  tainty  when  he  lauded  on  the  New  England  shores 
(  or  in  whose  company  he  came ;  was  admitted  freeman 
\  March  3,  1635-3(;,  at  Hingham.    His  place  of  resi- 
^  dence  was  at  "  Otis  Hill,"  still  so  called,  a  beautiful 
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slope  of  land,  then  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  | 
forest-trees,  southwest  of  the  harbor.  i 

Mr.  Otis  was  married  to  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  in  | 
England.  She  died  at  Hingham,  July  9,  1654.  He  1 
then  removed  to  Weymouth  and  married  a  second  i 
wife,  who  survived  him.  His  death  is  recorded  at  | 
Weymouth,  May  31, 1657,  aged  seventy-six.  His  will  ; 
is  dated  at  Weymouth  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  \ 
and  proved  July  28th  in  the  same  year,  and  gives  | 
legacies  to  his  daughters,  Margaret  Burton  and  Han-  ' 
nah  Gill ;  to  Mary  and  Thomas,  children  of  Hannah  | 
Gill;  to  daughters  Ann  and  Alice  (Otis) ;  to  wife  forty  j 
shillings;  the  balance  to  his  son  John,  whom  he  ap-  | 
pointed  executor. 

The  Ikmilies  which  have  descended  from  John  Otis  1 
have  produced  some  eminent  persons,  and  are  now  | 
widely  extended.  "  Though  they  cannot  exhibit"  ; 
(observes  an  liistorian)  "a  line  of  illustrious  names,  i 
yet  they  are  such  as  partook  in  the  perils  of  founding  | 
and  defending  this  country,  in  times  when  courage,  j 
constancy,  and  patience  were  indeed  common  vir-  i 
tues." 

John  Otis,  Jr.,  born  in  Barnstable,  England,  in  | 
1620,  accompanied  his  parents  in  their  emigration  to  i 
New  England,  and  settled  first  at  Hingham,  and  \ 
afterwards,  in  1661,  removed  to  Scituate.    The  name  \ 
of  his  first  wife  is  not  known.    In  1662  he  married  [ 
Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Jacob.    In  1678  he  re- 
moved to  Barnstable  and  settled.    He  left  there  his  j 
son  John,  returned,  and  died  at  Scituate,  Jan.  16,  I 
1683.    His  will,  dated  Scituate,  1683,  gives  to  his  | 
eldest  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  John  Gowin,  and 
daughters  Hannah  and  Elizabeth  fifty  pounds  each ; 
houses  and  lands  at  Hingham  and  Barnstable  to 
John,  Stephen,  James,  and  Job;  to  Joseph  house  and 
lands  in  Scituate  after  his  mother'^  death.  Joseph 
Otis,  son  of  John  the  second,  was  baptized  at  Hing- 
ham, June    3,  1666,  and  married,  Nov.  20,  1688, 
Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Thomas,  of 
Marshfield,  Mass.    Her  ancestors  successively  owned 
and  resided  on  the  estate  late  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster.    Joseph  Otis,  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  three  sons,  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  and  James, 
and  eight  daughters,  removed  to  New  London  in 

1721,  and  bought  of  James  Harris  a  tract  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  "lying  in  the  North 
Parish  of  New  London,  adjoining  to  a  pond  called 
Obplmtksok,"  now  Gardiner's  Lake.  This  land  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Stanton,  of  Stonington,  of 
Owaneco,  Nov.  11,  1698,  and  by  him  sold  to  Lieut. 
James  Harris.  He  was  received  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  by  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse,  Nov.  11, 

1722.  He  was  much  in  public  employment,— moder- 
ator of  town-meetings,  on  parish  and  church  com- 
mittees almost  yearly,  was  deacon  in  the  church,  and 
appointed  agent  of  the  parish  "to  manage  the  case 
pending  between  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  and  the 
parish  at  the  Superior  Court.'  He  died  June  11, 
1754,  aged  eighty-nine.    Previous  to  his  removal  to 
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the  North  Parish  he  held  the  oflBce  of  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
from  1703  to  1714.  In  1710  he  was  elected  under  the 
Governor's  orders  representative  to  the  General  Court. 
Deacon  Joseph  Otis,  youngest  son  of  Judge  Otis,  born 
at  Scituate,  1712,  married  Elizabeth  Little,  daughter 
of  David  Little,  of  Scituate,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Little,  a  former  minister  at  Colchester.  Deacon  Otis 
settled  at  the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  and  was 
a  farmer.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church 
Oct.  4,  1732,  and  chosen  deacon  in  1752.  His  eldest 
son,  Joseph,  born  at  North  Parish,  now  Montville,  in 
1739,  married,  first,  Lucy  Haughton,  daughter  of 
Samson  Haughton,  of  North  Parish  ;  second,  Widow 

 Carew,  of  Norwich  ;  third,  Abigail  Hurlbert,  of 

Westfield.  He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church  in 
1751,  afterwards  removed  to  Suffield,  Conn.,  where  he 
died.  His  son  Joseph,  born  in  1768,  married  Nancy 
Huntington,  of  Norwich.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
"  Otis  Library,"  at  Norwich. 

Nathaniel  Otis,  eldest  son  of  Judge  Otis,  born  at 
Scituate,  Jan.  30, 1689-90,  married  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Thacher,  of  Yarmouth.  He  removed  to 
the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  probably  before  his 
father  came,  and  afterwards  settled  on  land  which  his 
father  had  purchased  of  Samuel  Gilbert  in  Colchester. 
On  this  land  Nathaniel  erected  a  house,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  was  the  home  of  four  successive  genera- 
tions. He  held  numerous  town  offices,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  covenanters  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  at  North  Parish  in  1722. 

Deacon  Asa  Otis,  whose  death  occurred  about  three 
years  ago  at  New  London,  and  whose  munificent  be- 
quests to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
i  Foreign  Missions  and  Colleges  has  made  his  name 
i  famous  around  the  world,  was  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
I  Otis,  who  married  Hannah  Thacher. 

A  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancestor,  John 
Otis,  still  reside  in  Montville,  of  which  the  writer  is 
one. 

James  Harris,  born  about  1640,  married  Sarah 
Denieon,  of  Boston,  in  1666.  His  place  of  nativity, 
parentage,  and  time  of  advent  into  this  country  have 
!  never  been  ascertained.  From  the  best  evidence  re- 
I  covered  it  appears  that  James  Harris,  his  wife,  and 
\  children  came  from  Boston  and  settled  at  New  Lon- 
^  don  about  1690,  but  what  was  his  occupation  is  not 
I  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  by  trade  a 
;  weaver. 

Lieut.  James  Harris,  born  at  Boston,  April  4,  1673, 
^  eldest  son  of  James,  first  married,  in  1696,  Sar;ih, 

daughter  of  Samuel  Rogers,  and  remained  at  New 
'  London  until  1698,  when  he  removed  to  Mohegan  and 
I  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  granted  by  Ow.^ineco  to 
I  his  wife,  Sarah,  adjoining  lands  of  her  father,  who 

had  previously  settled  there.  Tliere  had  ever  existed 
j  a  strong  and  intimate  personal  fricndshi])  between 
j  the  sachems  of  Mohegan  and  the  Rogers  family. 
'  James  Harris  himself  was  an  especial  favorite  of  the 
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whole  iribe.    Owancco  and  his  successors  were  lavish 
in  their  grants  of  land  to  James  and  Sarah,  his  wife, 
and  they  soon  became  large  landholders.    She  died 
Nov.  13,  1748.    He  ue.Kt  married,  in  1750,  widow 
Sarah  (Harris)  Jackson,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Joseph  ; 
Harris,  of  New  London.    In  1718  he  removed  to  the 
south  part  of  (JolcLostcr  (now  Salem),  where  he  con-  : 
tinned  to  reside  until  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  | 
1757.    He  and  both  his  wives  were  buried  together  in  ; 
the  ancient  Rogers  burying-ground,  a  double  slate  : 
stone  of  the  old  style  still  marking  the  spot. 

"  The  Ilarris  family,  as  a  whole,"  says  their  com-  , 
piler,  "though  not  an  illustrious  one,  shows  a  respect-  ; 
able  and  honorable  record.  But  few  of  its  members  ; 
have  been  much  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  sci-  \ 
ence,  or  commerce.  They  are  generally  agriculturists 
and  artisan.->,  and  of  that  class  and  rank  \\  hich  forms  i 
the  stable  and  solid  body  of  yeomanry  of  the  land, 
and  upon  which  the  character,  strength,  and  perpe-  : 
tuity  of  its  free  institutions  mainly  rest.  | 

Rev.  James  Hillhouse  came  to  New  England  early 
in  the  last  century.  His  father,  John  Hillhouse,  of  i 
Free  Hall,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Hillhouse, 
who  resided  at  Artikelly.  His  uncle,  James  Hill- 
house, was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  Lord  Mountjoy  in  the  memorable  defense 
of  Derry  against  the  forces  of  James  IL,  and  was 
mayor  of  Londonderry  in  1693.  This  Abraliam  Hill- 
house was  among  the  signers  of  an  address  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  the  relief 
of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  dated  July  29,  UiGO. 

Rev.  James  Hillhouse  was  educated  at  the  famous 
University  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
read  divinity  at  the  same  college  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Simson,then  Professor  ol' Divinity  there;  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  in  Ire- 
laud,  and  appears  to  have  resided  at  or  near  the  ances- 
tral home  till,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1710,  the 
estate  descended  to  his  elder  brother  Abraham.  His 
mother  died  a  few  montlis  later,  in  January,  1717. 
Not  long  after  that  date  he  came  to  seek  a  home  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  on  the  soil  of  New  England.*  He 
is  supposed  to  have  come  over  with  other  Presbyterian 
emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  in  1719  es- 
tablished themselves  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
towns  of  Derry  and  Londonderry  are  the  permanent 
memorials  of  that  migration. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1720  he  appears  at  Boston, 
committing  to  the  press  a  sermon  which  he  had  writ- 
ten nearly  four  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
mother's  death.  This  woi-k,  though  entitled  "  a  ser- 
mon," was  more  jtroperly  a  treatise,  as  it  contained 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Cotton 
Mather  speaks  of  its  author  as  "a  valuable  minister," 
and  again  as  "  a  worthy,  hopeful  young  mini.-tcr,  lately 
arrived  in  America." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  j'ear  1722,  Mr.  Hillhouse 
received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  newly- 
organized  church  in  the  North  Parish  of  New  London, 


and  on  the  3d  day  of  October  the  same  year  he  was 
installed  its  first  pastor. 

He  was  born  about  1687,  and  married,  Jan.  18, 1726, 
Mary  Fitch,  born  about  1706,  daughter  of  Daniel  Fitch, 
one  of  his  parishioners,  and  eldest  sou  of  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  the  first  minister  of  Norwich,  by  his  second  wife, 
Priscilla  Mason. 

Rev.  James  Hillhouse  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  North  Parish  (now  Montville)  until  near 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  15,  1740. 
The  affairs  of  the  church  were  generally  harmonious 
during  the  first  part  of  his  ministry.    No  serious  diffi- 
culties arose  in  the  parish  until  about  the  year  1732, 
when  matters  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect,  which 
grew  worse,  ending  in  litigations  and  an  alienation  of 
a  part  of  the  people  trom  their  minister.    In  1735  a 
council  was  called  by  the  parish.    This  council,  upon 
a  careful  hearing  of  all  parties,  advised  a  separation, 
and  requested  Mr.  Hillhouse  to  resign  his  pastorate. 
He,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  tiieir  requests, 
and  continued  to  preach  in  his  own  home  to  a  small 
number  of  his  parishioners  who  still  clung  to  him. 

The  difiiculty  which  caused  the  great  controversy 
was  undoubtedly  that  for  which  he  afterwards  brought 
a  suit  against  the  parish,  his  unpaid  salary.  The 
burden  of  taxation  was  greatly  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  parish.  Mr.  Hillhouse  found  his  work  seriously 
hindered  by  the  many  trials  incident  to  pioneer  life. 
The  physical  wants  of  the  people  were  all  to  be  sup- 
plied, their  homes  were  to  be  built,  their  lands  to  be 
cleared,  roads  to  be  cut  through  the  forests  and  glens, 
and  all  those  conveniences  which  after-generations  find 
prepared  for  them  by  the  preceding,  all  these  had  to 
be  attended  to  with  unwearied  industry. 

Owing  to  the  annual  taxation  for  the  minister's  sal- 
ary, in  addition  to  the  expense  incurred  in  building 
the  church  edifice,  together  with  all  their  necessary 
expenses,  made  the  burden  upon  the  infant  church 
more  than  they  could  endure.  Some  who  were  able 
to  pay  their  rates  neglected  to  meet  the  demands, 
while  others  could  not,  for  want  of  means,  meet  the 
requirements.  The  minister's  salary  wa-s  consequently 
in  arrears  from  year  to  year,  and  for  the  paying  up  of 
the  same  Mr.  Hillhouse  made  urgent  appeals  to  his 
parishioner*,  and  thereby  provoked  alienation  be- 
tween pastor  and  people.  The  care  and  perplexity 
attending  his  troubles  and  lawsuits  probably  hastened 
his  death. 

Judge  William  Hillhouse,  born  Aug.  17,  1728, 
second  son  of  Rev.  James  Hillhouse,  married,  Nov. 
1,  1750,  Sarah  Griswold,  who  was  the  sister  of  the 
i  first  Governor  Griswold.    He  lived  and  died  on  the 
I  paternal  estate  at  Montville,  greatly  trusted  and  hou- 
j  ored  by  his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
'  prominent  men  of  the  town,  and  a  leading  patriot  in 
the  Revolution  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
;  Safety  lor  Connecticut,  and  major  of  the  first  regiment 
;  of  cavalry  raised  in  this  State. 

He  was  chosen  assistant  in  the  Council,  and  held 
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the  office  twenty-four  years;  was  chief  judge  of  the 
County  Court  for  New  London  County,  and  also 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court. 

Judge  John  Griswold  Hillhouse,  eldest  son  of  Judge 
William  Hillhouse,  born  at  Montville,  Aug.  5,  1751, 
married,  in  1786,  Elizahetli  Mason,  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah Masou.  He  settled  at  Montville,  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  member  of  the  State- Legislature,  and 
a  judge  of  the  County  Court."  He  died  at  Montville, 
Oct.  9,  1806. 

Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  second  son  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Hillhouse,  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his 
uncle,  James  Abraham  Hillhou.se,  who  resided  at 
New  Haven.  He  weut  to  live  with  his  uncle  when 
only  seven  years  old.  Passing  from  youth  to  man- 
hood just  when  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
about  to  commence,  he  shared  largely  in  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  the  day.  Before  he  was  of  age  he 
was  hindered  from  joining  with  Benedict  Arnold  in 
the  memorable  expedition  of  1775  only  by  a  positive 
prohibition  from  his  uncle.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1773,  and  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  there  in  1823.  j 
He  was  trustee  of  the  college  fifty  years.  He  mar- 
ried, June  1,  1779,  Sarah  Lloyd,  daughter  of  John 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  She  died  Nov.  9,  1779.  He 
then  married,  Oct.  10, 1782,  Rebecca  Woolsey,  settled 
at  New  Haven,  where  he  was  the  first  commissioner 
of  the  school  fund  from  17S9  to  1791,  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1791,  and  was  afterwards  sixteen  years  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Deacon  Robert  Manwaring  was  horn  at  New 
London,  Dec.  16,  1745,  eldest  son  of  Christopher 
Manwaring  and  Deborah  Denison,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Robert  Denison,  of  North  Parish.  He  married,  Oct. 
8,  1772,  Elizabeth  Rogers,  daughter  of  Capt.  James 
Rogers,  of  North  Parish.  He  was  great-grandson  of 
Oliver  Manwaring,  who  was  born  in  England  about 
1633  and  came  to  New  London  about  1664,  where  he 
bought  a  house-lot  of  eleven  acres,  a  portion  of  which, 
containing  the  house  and  garden,  has  never  been 
alienated  by  the  family. 

The  talented  and  distinguished  authoress  of  the 
histories  of  New  London  and  Norwich,  Miss  Frances 
Manwaring  Caulkins,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Deacon 
Robert  Manwaring.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Havens,  late  of 
New  London,  deceased,  was  also  a  grandson  of  Dea- 
con Manwaring,  both  being  in  the  line  of  his  daugh- 
ter Frances,  who  first  married  Joshua  Caulkins,  and 
afterwards  Philemon  Havens. 

Deacon  Manwaring  settled  in  the  North  Parish  of 
New  London,  now  Montville,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  about  1800.  He  married  Elizabeth  (Baker) 
Raymond,  widow  of  Josiah  Raymond,  and  daughter  of 
Joshua  Baker,  of  North  Parish.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Norwich,  where  she  died,  Feb.  13,  1802. 
He  then  married  Susannah  (Hubbard)  Bushnell,  and 
died  at  Norwich,  March  29,  1807.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants are  still  residents  of  Montville. 


John  Scholfield,  the  pioneer  of  woolen  manu- 
\  facture  in  this  country,  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Eng- 
\  land,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1793,  and  arrived  at 
j  Boston  iu  May  following.    He  was  accompanied  by 
j  his  wife  and  six  children,  the  youngest  being  about 
i  six  months  old,  and  his  brother,  Arthur  Scholfield. 
\  They  took  up  their  residence  in  Chai'lestown,  near 
\  Bunker's  Hill.    At  that  place  they  remained  about 
I  fonr  months,  making  some  preparations  and  con- 
j  structing  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
\  cloth.    Mr.  John  Scholfield  and  his  brother  Arthur 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Jedediah  Morse,  author  of 
"Morse's  Geography  and  Gazetteer,''  who  resided 
at  Charlestown,  as  being  manufacturers  and  well 
:  skilled  iu  the  most  approved  mode  of  manufacturing 
;  woolen  goods  in  England.    They  were  by  Mr.  Morse 
i  introduced  to  some  persons  of  wealth  in  Newbury- 
I  port,  who  immediately  built  a  factory  at  Byfield,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newhuryport,  uuder  the  supervision 
of  John  and  Arthur  Scholfield,  and  here  was  put  into 
operation  the  first  carding-niachine  that  was  success- 
ful in  the  United  States.    This  machine  was  at  first 
operated  by  hand  at  Charlestown,  before  removing  to 
Byfield.    When  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  mak- 
i  ing  woolen  cloth  was  completed  it  was  put  to  practi- 
j  cal  use,  and  John  Scholfield  was  employed  as  agent, 
i  The  business  was  prosperous,  and  the  owners  were 
i  well  satisfied  with  the  project. 

Other  persons  had  previous  to  this  attempted  to 
■  construct  and  operate  woolen-machinery,  but  had 
;  failed  through  its  imperfect  construction, 
i  After  remaining  in  Byfield  about  five  years,  having 
I  made  their  business  a  success,  and  becoming  some- 
1  what  acquainted  with  the  country  in  their  travels  to 
I  purchase  wool  and  to  introduce  and  sell  their  cloth, 
1  John  Scholfield,  on  one  of  his  trips  into  Connecticut, 
j  became  acquainted  with  a  valuable  water  privilege  in 
j  Montville,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Oxoboxo  stream, 
j  He  at  once  leased  the  privilege  for  fourteen  years. 

On  his  return  to  Byfield  he  and  his  brother  Arthur 
I  closed  up  their  business  there,  and  removed  to  Mont- 
;  ville.  They  built  a  factory  on  the  land  lea.sed,  put 
I  in  and  started  woolen-machinery,  whicli  w;is  suc- 
[  cessfully  operated  during  the  time  for  which  it  was 
leased.  This  was  the  first  -woolen-factory  put  in 
I  operation  in  Connecticut. 

Arthur  Scholfield  continued  with  his  brother  John 
at  Montville  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  Pitts- 
;  field,  Mass.    Before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mr. 
I  John  Scholfield  purchased  a  mill  privilege  at  Ston- 
I  ington,  and  commenced  the  woolen  business  there, 
leaving  the  mill  at  Montville  with  his  sons.   In  1814, 
Mr.  Schofield  purchased  another  mill-site  at  Jlont- 
'  ville,  and  removed  to  this  place,  leaving  the  mill  at 
]  Stonington  with  his  son  Josej)h.     He  afterwards 
bought  a  mill  at  Watcrford,  which  was  managed  by 
i  his  son  Thomas,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father 
;  came  into  i>oss&ssion  of  it.    Mr.  John  Scholfield  died 
'  at  Montville  in  1820,  leaving  his  mills  to  his  sons. 
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CHAPTER  LXVllI. 

MONTVILLE— (Conlioued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOUY. 

That  tlie  early  settlers  of  this  town  were  men  of 
religious  principle,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of 
their  settlement  they  urgently  demanded  a  church  or- 
ganization, is  manifest  from  their  first  acts.  A  church 
must  be  organized  in  this  wilderness.  The  church 
was  the  sacred  body  they  were  here  to  preserve,  and 
the  society  was  only  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  for  her 
preservation.  Whether  few  or  many  of  the  settlers 
here  were  members  of  a  Christian  church,  all  felt 
themselves  to  be  the  authorized  defenders,  and  all 
were  cheerful  supporters  of  the  church. 

That  there  were  immoral  and  dangerous  men 
among  the  settlers  is  manifest  from  the  records ;  that 
great  trials  came  upon  the  church  from  this  source  is 
also  apparent.  As  in  most  churches,  so  in  this,  an 
element  creeps  in  which  is  not  always  congenial  to 
Christian  progress,  and  to  some  extent  hinders  the 
usefulness  and  threatens  serious  disaster  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  church. 

It  would  be  very  remarkable  if  among  the  many 
settlers  here  there  should  be  none  who  were  impul- 
sive, wayward,  and  insubordinate.  It  would  be 
strange  if  religion  itself,  which  pledges  eventually  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  world,  should  not  prove  in 
the  communi  y  a  source  of  alienations  and  of  earnest 
conflict,  and  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  its  pro- 
fessors alone  were  to  hold  most  of  the  responsible 
offices  in  the  people's  gift,  both  in  church  and  State. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  New  London  which 
was  added  to  the  township  in  1703,  and  afterwards 
called  the  North  Parish  of  New  London,  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly  in  1714  that  they  be  allowed  to 
be  a  distinct  and  separate  parish,  and  settle  an  ortho- 
dox minister  of  the  gospel  among  them.  The  people 
not  agreeing  upon  a  site  for  the  meeting-honse,  were, 
however,  several  years  after  this  without  any  settled 
minister.  lu  the  year  1722,  through  the  influence  of 
Governor  Saltonstall,  the  services  of  Rev.  James  Hill- 
house,  then  in  Boston,  were  secured.  The  same  year, 
for  the  further  encouragement  of  the  society  already 
formed,  the  General  Assembly  granted  them  upon 
their  petition  a  freedom  from  county  taxes  for  the 
space  of  four  years,  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
for  religious  purposes,  to  be  laid  out  from  the  general 
purchase  by  John  Livingston  and  his  associates  in 
1710,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  which  was  to  be 
settled  upon  the  minister  for  his  support,  and  the  re- 
maining two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  be  used  for 
"other  pious  purposes."  The  fir.st  parish-meeting 
was  held  Jan.  22,  1721-22.  George  Richards  was 
chosen  clerk,  and  Robert  Dcnisun,  Jonathan  Hill, 
Jonathan  Copp,  Josejih  Bradford,  and  Nathaniel  Otis, 
pari.sh  committee. 

On  the  5th  day  of  February  following  the  first 


meeting,  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Governor  and  request  him  to  write  to 
Rev.  James  Hillhouse,  at  Boston,  inviting  him  to 
settle  with  them  as  their  minister.  Mr.  Hillhouse 
accepted  their  invitation,  and  entered  upon  his  min- 
istry the  same  month. 

The  following  is  found  upon  the  first  page  of  the 
church  record,  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  James 
Hillhouse:  "I  received  my  call  at  Boston,  dated 
Feb.  5,  1721-22.  I  was  installed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  New  London  ;  Mr.  Buckley,  of  Colchester; 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Groton,  in  October  the  3d  day, 
1722.    Mr.  Adams  preached  from  Acts  xvi.  9." 

There  were  only  seven  persons  that  had  covenanted 
together  and  who  constituted  the  church  at  the  time 
Mr.  Hillhouse  was  installed, — Capt.  Thomas  Avery, 
Capt.  Robert  Denison,  W.  Nathaniel  Otis,  Mr. 
Samuel  Allen,  Mr.  John  Vibber,  Mr.  Jonathan  Copp, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Campbell.  Before  the  close  of  that 
year  forty-six  more  persons  united  with  the  little 
band  of  seven,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
church  which  has  steadily  progressed  and  prospered 
until  the  present  time.  The  salary  allowed  Rev.  Mr. 
Hillhouse  was  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  so  long  as 
he  should  continue  with  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hillhouse  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
this  new  field  of  labor  in  the  west  room  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Allen's  tavern,  which  stood  near  or  on  the  site  of  the 
town's  present  poor-house. 

In  April,  1722,  a  vole  was  passed  at  a  parish-meet- 
ing to  annex  to  the  parish  the  south  part  of  Colches- 
ter and  the  north  part  of  Lyme,  and  to  obtain  a  site 
convenient,  and  as  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  as 
practicable,  on  which  to  build  a  meeting-house. 

Jan.  31,  1722-23,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hill,  Mr.  Samuel 
Comstock,  Mr.  George  Richards,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mor- 
gan, and  Mr.  Jonathan  Rogers  were  chosen  a,  pru- 
dential committee;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Otis  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Comstock  collectors  to  gather  the  parish  tax. 

In  February  of  the  same  year,  it  was  arranged  to 
have  the  meeting-house  built,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  building  of  the  house.  A 
site  was  agreed  upon :  it  was  to  be  built  upon  land 
given  to  the  parish  for  that  purpose  by  Maj.  John 
Merritt  and  Mrs.  Mercy  Raymond. 

The  committee  at  once  attended  to  their  duties  in 
the  erection  of  the  house,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  hold 
their  religious  services  in  it.  The  cost  of  building 
the  meeting-house  was  £195  19s.  3rf.  Its  size  was 
thirty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  and  twenty  feet  between 
joints. 

The  committee  for  the  regulation  and  settlement  of 
the  affairs  in  the  North  Parish,  appointed  by  the 
General  Court,  Jan.  11,  1721-22,  consisting  of  James 
Wadsworth  and  John  Hall,  in  their  report,  made  to 
the  court  May  10,  1722,  considered  it  necessary  that 
highways  be  laid  out  in  the  parish,  and  that  proper 
persons  he  appointed  by  the  parish  to  lay  out  the 
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same.  Maj.  John  Merritt,  Capt.  Robert  Denison.Mr. 
Jonathan  Hill,  and  others  having  been  appointed 
such  committee  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  entered  at 
once  upon  their  duties,  and  laid  out  the  following 
highways :  "  The  first  highway  to  commence  where 
the  road  that  comes  from  near  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Otis  intersects  the  county  road  that  leads  from  New 
London  to  Colchester ;  thence  to  the  place  for  build- 
ing the  meeting-house ;  thence  to  the  east  gate  of 
John  Merritt,  near  Daniel  Rogers' ;  thence  through 
the  land  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  a  large  white-oak  tree ; 
thence  to  a  bridge ;  thence  to  a  heap  of  stones  by  a 
ledge;  thence  to  the  road  that  leads  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Norwich  ;  thence  to  the  cove  known  as  Baker's 
Cove"  (Haughton's).  "  Also  from  said  Otis'  to  Capt. 
Robert  Denisnn's.  Also  another  road  from  the  place 
selected  for  the  church  southeasterly  to  Widow  Com- 
stock's ;  and  also  a  road  from  John  Merritt's  east  gate 
northward  by  Charles  Campbell's  and  John  Staples' 
house  to  the  house  of  David  Steel,  thence  westerly 
of  Jonathan  Hill's  house  to  near  the  house  of  Ado- 
nijah  Fitch,  thence  to  Norwich  line;  also  a  road  from 
John  Merritt's  dwelling-house  northerly  to  Jonathan 
Copp's  mill." 

In  1724  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  meeting- 
house, nineteen  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  w-ide,  and 
seven  feet  high.  Mr.  Allen  Mullen  was  the  first 
teacher,  and  had  settled  upon  him  a  yearly  salary  of 
twenty-four  pounds  and  ten  acres  of  land  forever. 

During  the  summer  of  1723,  while  the  meeting- 
bouse  was  in  process  of  building.  Rev.  Mr.  Hillhouse 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  Ireland.  He  was 
absent  about  six  months,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
pastorate,  the  house  of  worship  being  completed,  he 
entered  with  much  zeal  and  faithfulness  upon  his 
prospective  life-work,  each  year  of  his  ministerial 
labors  attesting  to  his  fidelity  to  the  church  by  num- 
bers being  added  to  it. 

His  salary  was  raised  by  taxation  on  the  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  Owing  to  this  taxa- 
tion and  the  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the 
meeting-house,  the  burden  of  paying  the  assessment 
necessary  to  meet  the  incurred  debt  and  yearly  salary 
was  greatly  felt  by  many  of  his  parishioners.  Some 
who  were  able  to  pay  their  rates  neglected  to  meet 
the  demands,  while  others,  who  were  without  sufficient 
means  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  their  own  house- 
holds, from  necessity  failed  to  meet  their  liabilities  in 
payment  of  the  minister's  salary.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence of  not  being  able  to  collect  all  dues,  the  min- 
ister's salary  was  not  fully  paid.  The  affairs  of  the 
society  were  kept  along  with  tolerable  harmony  and 
prosperity  until  about  the  year  1729,  when  the  arrears 
relative  to  the  minister's  salary  were  fast  accumulating, 
while  Mr.  Hillhou.se  was  urging  his  people  to  "  pay 
up."  A  disagreement  and  dissatisfaction  between 
minister  and  people  soon  became  manifest.  Mr.  Hill- 
house  found  his  work  seriously  hindered  by  the  many 
trials  incident  to  pioneer  life.    The  physical  wants  of 


I  the  people  were  all  to  be  supplied,  their  homes  M-ere 
;  to  be  built,  and  their  lands  cleared ;  roads  must  be 
cut  through  hitherto  pathless  woods;  all  these  and 
;  many  other  conveniences  were  to  be  looked  after. 

About  this  time  many  withdrew  their  support  to 
\  the  ministry,  leaving  the  burden  of  its  support  upon 
a  few  of  the  "  faithful  ones,"  who  were  strongly 
i  desirous  of  sustaining  the  gospel  in  the  parish  and  of 
j  uniting  the  people  in  the  work. 

Taxes  were  continued  to  be  laid,  but  the  property- 
owners  refused  to  pay  the  rates  assessed ;  but  it  was 
;  with  much  difliculty  that  collectors  could  be  obtained 
\  who  would  act  in  the  collection  of  the  rates.  As 
;  matters  continued  to  grow  worse,  the  society  in  March, 
:  1732,  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
,  to  consider  and  adjust  the  matters  with  their  minister. 

They  appointed  a  committee,  and  empowered  them  to 
j  adjust  and  settle  all  the  claims  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  from 
the  time  of  his  first  settling  with  them  till  that  time, 
and  take  a  discharge  from  him  for  what  he  had  re- 
ceived  in  the  past,  and  render  an  account  to  the 
;  parish. 

It  appears  there  was  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
i  time  when  his  salary  should  commence,  some  claim- 
'  ing  that  he  should  not  receive  any  salary  for  the  time 
'  he  was  ab.sent  on  his  visit  to  Ireland,  and  that  his 
salary  should  not  commence  until  after  his  return 
i  home.    Mr.  Hillhouse  did  not  so  understand  it,  but 
i  claimed  full  salary  from  the  time  of  his  installment. 
In  the  year  1735,  Mr.  Hillhouse  brought  a  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  he  claimed  that 
his  parishioners  had  failed  and  neglected  to  fulfill  their 
covenant  with  him  as  their  minister  and  prayed  for 
i  relief,  whereupon  the  Assembly  appointed  auditors  to 
'  adju.st  the  accounts  between  ]\lr.  Hillhouse  and  his 
parishioners  relative  to  his  salary.    The  auditors  upon 
'  a  full  examination  of  the  case  found  the  parish  in  ar- 
i  rears  to  Mr.  Hillhouse  in  the  sum  of  £587  9s.  od., 
I  which  amount  was  ordered  by  the  Asembly  to  be 
1  forthwith  collected  and  paid  over. 

The  Assembly  for  this  act  was  severely  censured  by 
I  those  in  the  parish  who  had  become  the  opposers  of 
Mr.  Hillhouse.    A  memorial  was  at  once  presented 
to  the  Assembly  to  stay  the  proceedings.   The  contro- 
i  versy,  becoming  hotter  each  year,  served  to  alienate 

more  and  more  the  people  from  their  minister. 
I      During  these  proceedings  a  committee  was  ap- 
j  pointed  by  the  society  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hillhouse, 
and  if  possible  effect  a  reconciliation  of  matters. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Hill- 
:  bouse  to  the  committee: 

"  GrNTiEMF.N, — Ynu  niH.v  nsKure  yoiireelvcs  it  is  tio  delight  or  pleasnre 
to  mc  li>  ninkf  ytia  eronWe  or  give  yon  occasion  of  meeting,  bat  nccca- 
i  sity  to  the  Bupplying  of  wliicli  If  you  will  nssuro  mp  of  £100  in  a  short 
time  I  will  at  preoont  dnipi)  that  uITuir. 

"  JaMKS  HtLLHOl'BE." 

The  committee  were  instructed  by  a  vote  of  the 
society  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hillhouse  and 
present  him  with  the  following  reply  : 
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"TliP  parish  comply  with  your  requcetin  procuring  a  hundred  pounds  i 
in  public  bills  of  credit,  provided  thnt  shall  answer  in  full  for  one  year's 
salary,  anil  also  to  add  the  wurds  '  in  full'  to  your  former  receipts."  ; 

In  answer  to  wliicli  Mr.  Ilillhouse  said  in  another  | 
letter, — 

"  Genti.kmen,— In  answer  to  yours  if  so  he  thnt  you  will  pay  me  the  ; 
hundred  pounds  forthwith  or  give  me  sufficient  security  that  I  may  have  i 
it  in  a  short  time,  I  will  upon  your  paying  the  hundred  pounds  give  a  suf- 
ficient receipt,  and  if  there  he  any  injustice  in  any  of  the  receipts  that  J  ; 
have  already  given,  I  stand  ready  to  right  them. 

"J.VMtS  HiLLnOUSE," 

The  above  ])roposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  so-  | 
ciety,  for  the  reason,  as  they  say,  "it  being  looked  : 
upon  as  ambiguous  and  precarious."  i 

Soon  after  the  above  correspondence  a  Council  of  | 
the  ministers  in  the  county  was  called  by  the  society 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  between  Mr.  Hill- 
house  and  the  society.  This  Council  convened  at 
North  Parish  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1S35,  at  which 
time  certain  articles  were  presented  by  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  containing  charges  and 
complaints  against  Mr.  Hillhouse.  What  those 
charges  were  cannot  be  known,  as  the  records  make 
no  specific  mention  of  them. 

The  Council,  upon  a  careful  hearing  of  both  parties, 
advised  a  separation,  and  requested  Mr.  Hillhouse  to 
resign  his  pastorate.  Mr.  Hillhouse,  however,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  continued  to  preach 
in  his  own  house  to  a  small  number  of  his  friends 
who  still  clung  to  him  as  their  pastor.  Another  min- 
ister was  engaged  for  a  short  time,  aud  in  the  year 
1739,  Rev.  David  Jewett  was  ordained  pastor,  and 
continued  his  pastoral  relations  with  the  church  until 
his  death  in  1783. 

Mr.  Hillhouse  continued  to  preach  to  those  who 
continued  faithful  to  him,  and  never  gave  up  his  re- 
lations as  pastor  of  the  church,  uor  relinquished  his 
claim  for  his  salary  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  died 
Dec.  15,  1740. 

The  salary  question  was  taken  before  the  court, 
and  at  his  death  w.is  not  fully  settled.  The  care  and 
perplexity  attending  the  lawsuit  probably  hastened 
his  death. 

On  the  3d  day  of  October,  1739,  Rev.  David  Jewettr 
was  ordained  i)astor,  and  by  a  grant  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1742,  fifty  acres  of  land  was  settled  upon 
him,  oil  which  land  he  built  a  house,  in  which  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1783. 

At  a  7jarish -meeting  held  on  the  23d  day  of  Decciu- 
her,  1771,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  building  a  uew  meeting-house 
on  a  site  more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  jjarish. 

This  committee  consisted  of  the  following-named 
persons  :  William  Hillhouse,  John  Raymond,  Joseph 
Otis,  Ezckiel  Fo.x,  Capt.  Adonijah  Fitc.h,  Nathaniel 
Comstock,  Jushua  Raymond,  Jose])h  Chester,  James 
Fitch,  E]>enezer  Weeks,  Peter  Comstock,  aud  Josei)h 
Ford.  This  committee  agreed  u])on  a  site  "at  the 
northwest  coruer  of  the  meadow  of  Joshua  Raymond, 


at  the  place  knowu  by  the  name  of  the  White"  Oak 
Stub." 

This  site  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  General 
Court,  and  a  new  meeting-house  soon  after  built  upon 
it.  This  house  stood  until  the  year  1847,  when  it  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  house  of  worship  erected 
in  its  stead.  During  the  forty-five  years'  ministry  of 
Rev.  David  Jewett  the  admissions  to  the  church  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  whiles  and  twenty-oue 
Indians.  Among  those  of  the  Indians  who  joined  in 
full  communion  were  W^idow  Anna  Uncas,  wife  of 
Ben  Uncas,  the  sachem,  Lucy  Cochegan,  JoshuaNone- 
such,  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  Andrew  Tantapah,  Sam- 
uel Ashpo,  Widow  Hannah  Cooper,  wife  of  John 
Cooper,  and  others. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Jewett  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
several  months  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the  army;  to  which 
service  he  was  afterwards  often  called,  not  only  during 
the  French  war  but  in  that  of  the  Revolution.  His 
animated  manner  and  his  energetic  language  made 
him  very  popular  as  an  army  chaplain.    No  minister 
i  in  the  country  stood  higher  among  his  congregation 
'  or  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  than  Mr.  Jewett. 
The  old  Latin  Bible  and  the  old  hymn-book  he  used 
while   pastor   here,  and  also  several   old  sermons 
^  preached  while  here,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
great-grandson,  who  also  is  a  minister  in  the  city  of 
:  New  York  at  the  present  time. 

Rev.  Rozel  Cook  previously  settled  at  Watertown, 
I  in  this  State,  succeeded  Mr.  Jewett,  and  was  ordained 
\  June  30,  1784. 

Mr.  Cook  had  settled  upon  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  a  yearly  salary  of 
\  sixty  pounds  and  thirty  cords  of  wood,  'delivered  at 
I  his  house,"  so  long  as  be  should  continue  their  gospel 
minister.    Afterwards  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  was 
i  added  to  his  settlement.    With  this  sum  of  three 
!  hundred  pounds  he  purchased  a  farm  of  Peletiah 
Bliss,  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death,  April  IS, 
1798.  This  farm  descended  to  his  children,  and  is  now 
owned  by  one  of  his  grandsons. 

In  1789  a  fund  was  raised  by  subscription  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  The  taxation  of  the  pews 
having  become  odious  and  burdensome,  was  abandoned. 
The  sum  raised  by  this  subscription  and  to  become  a 
permanent  fund  was  £1067.  The  subscription-list 
contained  ninety  names.  This  fund  became  the  nu- 
cleus to  the  present  fund  of  the  society.  Many  of 
those  who  subscribed  at  this  time  gave  their  notes  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  society,  aud  paid  the  interest  an- 
nually, while  others  paid  the  cash.  In  1800  an  addi- 
tional sum  was  subscribed,  which  with  what  was 
available  of  the  first  secured  to  the  society  its  present 
fund,  amounting  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook  died  April  18,  1798,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  Amos  Thompson  succeeded  Mr.  Cook,  and 
was  installed  Sept.  26,  1799.  He  had  previously  been 
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connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination,  and 
had  been  ordained  elder  by  Bishop  Asbury  at  Lees- 
burg,  Va.,  in  1790.  Withdrawing  from  that  connec- 
tion in  1798,  he  offered  himseJf  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Congregational  ministry.  He  was  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  association  of  Windham  County,  his 
ordination  accepted  as  valid,  and  was  received  to  the 
fellowship  and  communion  of  the  Congregational 
Churches.  His  ministry  there  was  short.  He  died 
Oct.  23,  1801,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  Abishai  Alden  was  successor  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  was  installed  Aug.  17,  1803.  Mr.  Alden  had  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  a  time  previous,  and  in  May, 
1803,  a  call  was  extended  to  him  to  settle  among  them 
as  their  pastor,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars 
annually. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1823,  while  Mr.  Alden 
was  in  the  act  of  reading  a  hymn,  the  meeting-house 
was  much  damaged  by  lightning.  Being  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  act  of 
worship.  Two  persons  were  instantly  killed  and  sev- 
eral injured.  A  general  consternation  seized  the  awe 
stricken  worshipers. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October  following  this  "  awful 
event"  thirty  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church  on 
profession.  On  the  9th  day  of  November  following, 
thirty-six  more  were  admitted.  Within  the  year 
following  the  lightning-stroke  ninety  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  church  on  profession. 

Mr.  Alden  was  a  faithful  pastor  for  twenty-three 
years,  retaining  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  par- 
ishioners up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  dismissal, 
when  differences  occurred  that  resulted  in  his  re- 
moval. A  few  of  the  church-members  were  strongly 
opposed  to  him,  but  he  had  also  many  firm  friends, 
who  were  true  and  faithful  to  him  in  his  trials.  A 
Council  was  called,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
charge  April  26, 1826.  During  his  ministry  of  twenty- 
three  years  one  hundred  and  eightj'-two  persons  were 
received  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  nearly  all 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  Mr.  Alden  continued  to 
reside  in  the  parish  for  several  years  after  his  dis- 
missal. He  afterwards  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  greatly  respected. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Alden's  dismissal.  Rev.  James 
Noyes  was  engaged  to  preach  five  Sabbaths,  and  after- 
wards the  time  was  extended  to  three  months.  After 
the  close  of  Mr.  Noyes'  term  for  which  he  was  engaged, 
Mr.  Alden  was  again  hired  to  supply  the  pulpit  for 
six  months,  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  per  week.  Mr. 
Alden  continued  the  supply  until  April  1,  1829. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1829,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety extended  to  Rev.  Rodolphus  Lanpher  a  call 
to  settle  as  pastor.  He  was  installed  Aug.  26,  1829, 
and  continued  his  relations  as  pastor  of  the  church 
until  he  resigned  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1832.  A 
Council  was  called  and  convened  on  the  30th  day  of 
May  following  his  rewignation,  by  which  he  was  dis- 
missed and  his  pastoral  relations  dissolved. 


The  same  year  Rev.  Erastus  Ripley  was  engaged  to 
I  supply  the  pulpit,  and  continued  as  stated  supply 
I  until  June,  1838. 

'  Rev,  Spencer  F.  Beard  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
i  church  July  5,  1838,  and  was  dismissed  by  Council 
j  June  24,  1846. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Beard's  dismissal  to  the  year 
j  1874,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  yeare,  the  church  had 
I  no  settled  minister,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  sev- 
\  eral  different  ministers,  at  times  varying  from  six 
^  months  to  eleven  years.  Rev.  Albert  C.  Hurd  be- 
I  came  acting  pastor  Oct.  1,  1873,  and  was  installed 
.  pastor  June  17,  1874. 

Chesterfield.— The  General  Assembly  at  its  session 
I  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  5,  1769,  upon  the  memorial  of 
'  Jonathan  Latimer  and  others,  inhabitants  of  New 
:  London  and  I.,yme,  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  soci- 
I  cty  within  the  bounds  described  in  the  metnorial,  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Chesterfield. 

]\lr.  James  Treadway  was  their  first  minister.  He 
I  was  hired  from  year  to  year.  He  commenced  his  labors 
October,  1768.  In  JL^y,  1772,  a  call  was  extended  to 
Jlr.  Chapman  to  settle  among  them  as  their  pastor, 
which  call  was  accepted;  but  in  February,  1773,  by  his 
own  request,  he  was  released  from  his  engagement. 

In  the  year  1772  land  was  given  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Latimer,  upon  which  a  meeting-house  was  erected 
I  during  the  following  year. 

The  first  society  meeting  held  in  the  new  meeting- 
house was  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1773,  at  which 
;  meeting  a  call  was  made  to  Mr.  Avery  to  preach  two 
^  months  on  probation,  and  on  the  22d  day  of  March, 
1775,  Mr.  Avery  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel.   It  appears  that  before  a  year  had  elapsed  Mr. 
i  Avery  desired  to  be  released  from  his  engagement,  but 
!  the  society  refused  to  release  him.    Soon  after  the 
'  society  called  a  Council  of  ministers  for  advice  in 
■  their  church  matters.     The  Council  met  at  Maj. 

Latimer's,  June  25,  1776.  What  the  advice  of  the 
;  Council  was  does  not  appear,  but  Mr.  Avery  was  very 
'  soon  after  released  from  all  contracts  relative  to  his 
\  settlement. 

From  this  time  the  society  seemed  to  lose  all  inter- 
i  est  in  church  afiaii-s,  and  for  two  years  previous  to 
]  1780  the  society  was  without  officers  and  neglected 
:  to  appoint. 

\      In  1780  application  was  made  to  Abraham  Chap- 
man, a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Lyme,  for  authority  to 
warn  a  society  meeting.    A  meeting  was  called  and 
officers  chosen.    Some  of  the  old  spirit  for  religious 
\  worship  was  revived,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
'  attempts  a  minister  was  obtained.    A  call  to  settle  as 
I  their  pastor  was  extended  to  Mr.  Barnabas  Lathrop. 
:  He,  however,  preached  for  them  only  a  few  months, 
:  and  was  never  settled.    Meetings  were  held  by  a  suc- 
i  cession  of  ministers  till  about  1824.    During  the  last 
i  years  of  the  existence  of  this  Congregational  Church 
1  the  services  were  principally  conducted  by  the  Bap- 
'  tist  clergy. 
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In  1824  the  old  meeting-house  was  taken  down  and  , 
a  new  one  erected  on  a  site  given  by  Nathan  Latimer,  ; 
about  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  where  the  old  house 
stood.    About  ibis  time  another  attempt  was  made  to 
reorganize  and  revive  the  church  and  societ)'.    Kev.  ; 
Nathaniel  Miner  received  a  call  to  settle,  which  was  \ 
accepted.    He  was  ordained  pastor  in  1826.  The 
members  of  the  church  at  this  time  were  few  and 
widely  scattered ;  at  the  end  of  about  five  years  it 
was  completely  overshadowed  by  a  Baptist  Church 
that  rose  and  flourished  by  its  side. 

This  Baptist  Church  since  its  organization  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper  until  the  present  time.    It  was  or-  ; 
ganized  in  1824  with  thirty  members,  a  house  of  wor-  : 
ship  was  erected,  and  Elder  Simeon  Beckwlth  was  \ 
their  first  minister.    He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  I 
Oliver  Wilson,  who  continued  his  labors  as  minister 
to  the  church  about  eighteen  years.    ]\Iany  during  ; 
his  ministry  were  baptized  and  united  with  the  : 
church.    During  the  last  years  of  his  labors  difficul-  | 
ties  arose  between  him  and  his  parishioners  which  \ 
resulted  not  only  in  his  dismissal,  but  also  in  his  ex-  \ 
elusion  from  the  church.    Elder  N.  E.  iShailer  was  i 
his  successor,  and  was  an  acceptable  preacher  for  two  ' 
yeaK,  when  Elder  Jonathan  Miner  succeeded  him, 
and  continued  his  labors  two  years.  : 

In  1847,  Charles  H.  Gates  was  ordained  pastor  of  i 
the  church,  and  continued  his  relations  as  such  pastor  j 
till  1850,  when  he  was  dismissed.  From  1850  to  1875  ' 
a  succession  of  ministers  were  employed  from  time  to  ; 
time.  During  the  year  1875  a  number  of  its  mem-  ' 
bers  withdrew  and  formed  a  Methodist  Church,  and 
erected  a  house  of  worship  near  the  house  in  which  I 
they  formerly  worshiped.  | 

Rev.  George  IT.  Lester  was  acting  pastor  from  1875  I 
to  1881.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister,  j 
and  was  greatly  respected,  not  only  in  his  own  church,  i 
but  by  neighboring  churches.  ; 

A  small  society  of  Separates  were  gathered  in  j 
the  southeast  part  of  North  Parish  about  the  year  : 
1747.  They  were  principally  from  the  Chesterfield  ^ 
Congregational  Church,  but  some  were  from  Mr.  \ 
Jewett's  church  "on  the  hill."  These  Separates  | 
were  first  under  the  leadership  of  one  Dyer  Hvde,  \ 
a  New  Light  preacher,  as  they  were  then  called.  Hyde 
succeeded  in  drawing  away  from  the  Congregational  ; 
Churches  many  of  their  number,  and  formed  a  Sepa-  \ 
rate  society.  I 

In  Blay,  1750,  Joshua  Morse,  a  resident  of  North  j 
Parish,  was  ordained  their  elder.  About  this  time 
they  erected  a  meeting-house  on  the  site  where  the 
old  Palmer  meeting-house  afterwards  stood.  This  i 
society  of  Separates,  or  Baptists,  kept  together  about 
thirty  years.  They  were  called  Baptists,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  held  to  open  communion.  Elder 
Morse  removed  in  1779  to  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  and  the 
church  soon  became  extinct. 

From  the  remnant  of  the  Morse  Church  originated 
the  Palmer  Baptist  Church.    A  few  years  previous  to 


the  organization  of  the  Palmer  Church  a  band  had 
gathered,  and  Elder  Christopher  Palmer  and  Elder 
Abel  Palmer,  of  Colchester,  held  occasional  services 
in  tlie  old  meeiing-house. 

On  the  23d  day  of  February,  1788,  a  church  was 
organized  by  Elders  Christopher  and  Abel  Palmer, 
by  giving  to  those  persons  whose  names  had  been 
signed  to  a  covenant  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Soon  after  the  church  was  organized  Elder  Reuben 
Palmer  was  called  to  be  their  minister.    Mr.  Palmer 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Stonington, 
where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Montville  in 
1788.  He  was  not  installed  pastor  of  the  church  until 
several  years  afterwards.  In  November,  1798,  a  Coun- 
cil wa-s  called  for  the  pnrposeof  installing  Mr.  Palmer. 
The  Council  convened  December  25th,  and  publicly 
installed  him  as  their  pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Elder  Asa  Wilcox.  Elder  Zadoc  Darrow  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Elder  Wilcox  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.    Deacon  Oliver  Comstock  oflTered 
the  first  prayer,  and  Deacon  Jehial  Rogers  the  con- 
cluding prayer.  Elder  Palmer  continued  their  pastor 
until  his  death,  April  22,  1822.    His  ministry  was 
continued  with  great  success,  several  hundred  being 
baptized  under  his  ministry.    During  his  ministry 
connection  with  this  church  his  son,  Reuben  Palmer, 
Jr.,  was  converted,  and  after  his  father's  death  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  continued 
for  a  time  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  church.  After 
the  death  of  Elder  Palmer,  Sr.,  the  church  was  irreg- 
ularly supplied  by  various  ministers,  and  continued 
to  decline  till  1831,  when  the  church  was  dropped 
from  the  Baptist  Association,  and  the  body  was  con- 
sidered extinct.  It,  however,  struggled  on  till  the  6th 
day  of  January,  1842,  when  by  a  vot*  of  the  few  re- 
maining members  the  church  organization  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  body  known  as  the  Union  Baptist 
Church  was  formed. 

A  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  dedicated 
Oct.  4,  1842.  The  site  for  this  new  church  was  pur- 
chased of  Calvin  Bollcs.  The  church  was  occupied 
by  the  Baptist  Society  in  Palmertown  until  1867, 
when  it  was  abandoned,  and  a  larger  and  more  elabo- 
rate structure  erected  on  a  more  eligible  site. 

Elder  Levi  Meach  was  instrumental  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  old  Palmer  Baptist  Church,  and  was 
its  first  pastor.  A  powerful  revival  was  experienced 
in  the  winter  of  1841-42,  and  many  were  converted 
and  baptized.  Forty-eight  members  united  in  form- 
ing the  new  church  in  1842.  This  church  is  called 
the  Union  Baptist  Church  of  Montville. 

Rev.  N.  T.  Allen  was  successor  to  Elder  Meach,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  Aug.  12, 1846.  He  continued  his 
pastoral  relations  with  the  church  until  1848,  when 
Elder  Allen  Darrow  was  engaged  as  their  pastor. 
After  Elder  Darrow  removed  the  church  had  a  suc- 
cession of  ministers  until  1876,  when  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hickock  was  engaged  as  acting  pastor.  During  his 
ministry  the  society  erected  a  parsonage,  and  after  a 
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ministry  of  about  two  years  Rev.  J.  J.  Bronson  was  \ 
engaged,  and  continued  his  services  about  two  years 
more.    In  the  spring  of  1880,  Rev.  Warren  N.  Waldcn 
became  acting  pastor,  and  under  his  faithful  and  effi-  | 
cient  laboi-s  the  church  has  been  greatly  prospered. 

Mohegan  Congreg-ational  Church.— Miss  Sarah  | 
L.  Huntington,  residing  at  Norwich,  became,  about  I 
the  year  1827,  strongly  interested  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  members  of  the  Mohegan  ! 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  at  once  began  the  work  of  lifting  ' 
them  up  from  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  degradation  i 
into  which  they  had  fallen  during  the  quarter  of  a  | 
century  of  past  neglect.  The  benevolent  act  con-  ; 
ceived  by  Miss  Huntington  was  also  seconded  by  ^ 
another  female  of  a  similar  spirit,  Miss  Sarah  Breed. 
These  two  ladies  established  at  first  a  Sabbath-school  j 
for  the  Indian  children.  This  school  was  opened  at  \ 
the  Samson  Occom  house,  the  former  residence  of  ; 
that  noted  Indian  preacher.  After  a  few  months'  dil-  ; 
igent  attention  and  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  : 
these  ladies,  Miss  Breed  resigned  her  post  as  teacher,  , 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Raymond,  of  ' 
Montville.  A  daily  school  was  then  established  at  ; 
the  house  on  Fort  Hill  farm,  occupied  by  Deacon  I 
William  B.  Dolbem.  This  school  was  taught  by  the 
two  ladies  by  alternate  weeks,  both  remaining  at  Mo- 
hegan on  the  Sabbath,  so  as  to  assist  each  other  in  con-  I 
ducting  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day.  Eighteen  ; 
or  twenty  children  and  three  or  four  adults  usually  \ 
attended  the  day-school,  and  were  instructed  in  read-  ! 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

These  Christian  ladies  were  not  content  with  simply  | 
the  eflFort  of  teaching,  but  endeavored  to  obtain  such  j 
assistance  as  should  secure  to  the  tribe  steady  public  ! 
religious  services. 

Joseph  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  and  other  be- 
nevolent individuals  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a  ; 
plan  was  set  on  foot  to  build  a  chapel  and  engage  a  ; 
missionary,  who  should  settle  permanently  among  ; 
them.    Subscription  lists  were  circulated,  and  several  = 
hundred  dollars  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  chapel  and  a  dwelling  for  the  minister,  i 
Applications  were  made  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Miss  ^ 
Huntington  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whose  de- 
partment the  superintendence  of  the  Indian  affairs  ^ 
then  belonged.    These  appeals  were  successful,  and 
from   the  fund   for  the  promotion  of  civilization 
among  the  Indians  five  hundred  dollars  were  appro-  ; 
priated  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  a  like  \ 
amount  annually  for  the  support  of  a  teacher.    The  \ 
chapel  was  built,  a  dwelling-house  erected,  and  also  | 
a  school-house.    The  land  on  which  the  chapel  was 
built  was  given  by  two  Mohegan  females,  Cynthia 
Hoscott  and  Lucy  Tee-Comwas.    One  hundred  dol- 
lars were  contributed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  this  sum,  with  the  appropriation  from  the 
general  government,  was  sufficient  to  enable  a  minis-  | 
ter  and  teacher  to  permanently  locate  among  them. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1831  the  chapel  was 


completed,  and  the  following  year  a  dwelling-house 
was  finished.  The  services  of  Rev.  Anson  Gleason, 
who  had  been  a  missionary  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  were  obtained,  and  settled  there  as 
pastor  of  the  church  gathered  of  Indians  and  a  few 
whites. 

Down  to  the  year  1845  sums  of  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  dollars  were  annually  appropriated  to 
the  -Mohegan  Church  out  of  the  civilization  fund.  At 
this  time  it  was  concluded  either  that  a  society  num- 
bering so  large  a  proportion  of  whites  should  do  more 
to  support  itself,  or  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  too 
large  a  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  a  community  so 
small  and  so  uninfluential  as  the  Mohegans.  The 
ai)propriation  was  therefore  reduced  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  consequence  of  which  was  that  Mr. 
Gleason,  unable  to  support  his  growing  family  on  so 
small  an  income,  the  white  members  contributing  but 
a  small  amount  towards  the  expense,  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  another  field  of  labor. 

During  Mr.  Gleason's  labors  among  the  natives  a 
temperance  society  was  formed,  and  several  much 
given  to  dissipation  were  reclaimed,  and  many  others 
were  induced  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge  and  for- 
sake their  cups,  and  some  had  become  members  of  the 
church,  who  afterwards  were  pillars  in  the  church. 

Sunday-school  and  the  ordinary  services  on  the 
Sabbath  were  regularly  kept  up.  The  native  mem- 
bers of  the  church  generally  sustained  a  Christian 
character,  and  some  would  have  been  ornaments  to 
any  church.  Several  of  the  Indian  youth  of  both 
sexes  exhibited  good  musical  talents,  and  their  fine 
voices  gave  inspiration  to  the  services.  One  young 
man  became  a  leader  of  the  choir,  and  has  continued 
in  the  position  to  the  present  time. 

Miss  Maria  Morgan  proved  a  very  efficient  teacher 
in  the  week-day  school,  under  the  superiutendence  of 
Mr.  Gleason,  during  several  years  of  his  charge.  Miss 
Susan  Tracy  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Mr.  Gleason's 
family,  and  often  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

After  Mr.  Gleason's  removal,  the  services  of  Rev. 
De  Witt  C.  Sterry  were  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Green,  of  Norwich,  and  were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  people.  His  stay  with  them  was 
only  about  one  year. 

In  1851,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  pa-storate.  Gen. 
William  Williams,  of  Norwich,  became  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  usual  Sabbath  services, 
either  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  whatever  clergyman 
he  could  secure  to  assist  him.  For  seventeen  years 
Gen.  Williams  continued  a  faithful  laborer  iu  en- 
deavoring to  promote  religious  interests  among  the 
tribe,  and  by  much  personal  effort  and  generous  con- 
tributions provided  for  all  their  religious  services. 
With  much  veneration  they  now  look  over  the  past 
and  remember  his  faithful  devotion  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  and  speak  of  him  as  their  cherished  and 
true  friend. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Kinne,  of  Norwich,  at  difl^rent  pe- 
riods freely  volunteered  his  services  both  in  the  pul- 
pit .and  in  the  Sund.ny-school  in  conference  with  Gen. 
A\'illiams. 

Rev.  William  Palmer,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Nor- 
wich, conducted  the  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath 
about  two  years,  often  administering  the  sacrament. 
He  would  sometimes  make  the  pleasing  remark  that 
"  he  found  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  too  sweet,  and 
loved  all  God's  people  too  well,  even  to  withhold  an 
invitation  from  any  of  them  when  the  Supper  was 
set."  Rev.  Oliver  Brown,  a  young  Congregational 
minister,  was  employed  by  Gen.  Williams  for  a  year 
or  more  about  18.j4. 

In  1856,  Rev.  Hiram  Haydn,  then  a  young  minis- 
ter, during  his  vacation  in  the  seminary  was  intro- 
troduced  to  Gen.  Williams,  who  engaged  him  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  which  was  done  at  intervals  for  a 
year  or  more.  He  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  was  a 
zealous  and  effective  preacher. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sexton  was  em])loyed  some  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Muzzy,  who  lived 
among  them  and  labored  with  some  succe.ss  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  laliors  closed  in  July,  1873.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  his  ministry  the  church  building 
was  thoroughly  repaired  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
some  improvements  made  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  For  several  years  past  festivals 
have  been  held  yearly  at  the  church  for  the  suj)port 
of  the  gospel  among  them.  This  festival  is  patron- 
ized by  people  from  the  cities  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  and  :idjacent  congregations. 

After  the  thorough  repairs  of  the  church  edifice, 
the  services  of  Rev.  H.  Forbush  were  engaged.  Mr. 
Forbush  was  a  local  elder  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  continues  to  .supply  the  regular 
services  at  this  time.  He  resides  in  Norwich,  and  is 
by  profession  n  dentist. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.— The  Meth- 
odist denomination  have  three  church  edifices  and 
regularly  organized  societies  within  the  limits  of 
Muntville, — one  at  Uncasville,  one  at  Gardnertown, 
and  one  at  Chesterfield.  That  at  Gardiiertown  has 
not  often  had  a  local  preacher  to  reside  among  them, 
it  being  snjiplied  by  ministers  of  the  denomination 
residing  either  at  Norwich  or  adjacent  towns.  Its 
member.ship  being  small  and  being  located  in  a 
sparsely-.scttled  part  of  the  town,  in  a  farming  com- 
munity, they  have  never  been  able  to  fully  sui)port  a 
minister  who  might  reside  among  tiiein  ;  and  until 
the  last  two  years  have  always  been  without  any 
local  funil  or  source  of  income,  dc]'cnding  wholly 
upon  voluntary  gifts  by  the  members  of  tho  congre- 
gation. By  the  la.st  will  of  Daniel  L.  Browning,  Esq., 
this  church  received  a  bequest  of  three  tliou.sand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  annually  used 
for  the  support  of  its  preachers. 

The  chureh  at  Chesterfield  is  young  and  few  in 
membership,  being  made  up  principally  from  seceders 


\  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  place.   Their  preach- 
ing is  supplied  by  ministers  residing  in  other  towns. 

The  Uncasville  Methodist  Church,  being  the  oldest 
organization  of  the  denomination  in  the  town  and 
the  strongest,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  in 
I  this  history. 

The  fii-st  fruits  of  Methodism  in  that  vicinity  was 
Miss  Betsey  Rogers,  daughter  of  James  Rogers.  She 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  David  N.  Beutly, 
of  Norwich.    She  died  as  she  lived,  a  consistent  and 
:  devoted  Christian  ;  hopeful  and  happy  in  life,  peace- 
i  ful  and  triumphant  in  death.   She  died  Feb.  25, 1874, 
\  aged  eighty-four  years.    She  was  converted  under 
:  the  labors  of  Rev.  Nathan  Emory  in  1805,  at  the  age 

of  fifteen  years. 
I  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1817  that  regular 
;  meetings  were  held  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Uncasville,  at  that  time  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles 
i  McNeil  was  opened  for  occasional  meetings.  Mr. 
j  McNeil  having  been  converted  about  that  time,  be- 
came a  faithful  and  earnest  Christian.  He  died  in 
;  1862,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

In  1819,  Rev.  J.  N.  Moffitt  preached  at  Mohegan 
\  and  Trading  Cove  for  a  season,  at  which  time  a  great 
j  religious  awakening  was  prevalent  in  that  vicinity, 
j  and  its  influence  extended  throughout  the  town. 
1  John  Tuttle,  then  residing  in  Mohegan,  near  Trading 
j  Cove,  his  mother,  and  seven  brothers  and  sistere  were 
among  the  converts  of  this  revival.  During  the  years 
\  1820  and  1821,  Rev.  Lewis  Bates  baptized  five  or  six 
;  i^ersons  in  the  cove  near  Uncasville,  and  several  more 
1  at  Massapeag.  Lucy  Smith  and  Thomas  Rogers 
I  were  among  the  number  that  united  with  the  church 
^  during  the  two  years.  Mr.  Bates  probably  formed 
the  first  (  lass  at  ^Massapeag. 

In  182^!  and  1824  there  was  a  general  work  of  grace 
;  .along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  extending 
;  from  Uncasville  to  Trading  Cove,  and  many  united 
I  with  the  infant  church. 

In  1825  the  first  class  was  formed  at  Uncasville. 
i  Elias  Marble  and  Reuben  Ransom  were  the  preachers 
:  in  the  circuit  during  three  years,  and  held  stated  meet- 
;  ings  at  Uncasville.  In  the  year  1826,  C.  D.  Rogers 
^  and  Elias  Marble  were  the  appointed  preachers. 

lu  1827,  Amasa  Taylor  and  N.  S.  Spaulding  were 
I  the  preachers,  alternating  between  Uncasville,  Gales' 
:  Ferry,  and  Gardnertown.    In  1829,  Mr.  Amos  Com- 
stock  invited  Mr.  Rawson,  the  then  stated  preacher, 
i  to  bold  his  religious  services  in  his  shop.    This  shop 
I  had  been  used  for  spinning  and  weaving  in  by  hand- 
^  power.    It  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  turn- 
]iike,  near  the  toll-gate,  and  afterwards  became  the 
i  property  of  Robert  Comstock,  Esq.,  and  by  him  con- 
\  verted  into  a  dwelling-house.    In  the  last  will  of  Mr. 
'  Robert  Comstock  this  house,  together  with  the  dwell- 
i  ing-house  in  wliich  he  lived,  on  the  same  premises, 
i  was  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Montville.    The  in- 
come of  its  avails  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  schools  in  the  town  forever. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  Sabbath-school 
was  organized  in  connection  with  this  church.  During 
the  year  1829  the  class,  which  had  become  somewhat  j 
irregular  in  its  meetings,  was  reorganized,  and  Asahel  | 
Otis  was  appointed  its  leader.    Among  the  persons  I 
who  joined  the  class  that  year  was  Peter  S.  Smith,  | 
who  afterwards  became  a  class-leader,  and  was  an  ; 
earnest,  faithful,  and  devoted  Christiau  until  his 
death  in  1879.  I 

In  1833,  Nathaniel  Bradford,  an  earnest  Christian  i 
and  thorough  Methodist,  died  suddenly.  His  funeral  ; 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Ealph  Hurlbut,  of  Gro-  i 
ton,  who  a  year  or  two  before  had  preached  that  of  j 
Mr.  Bradford's  wife.  Mr.  Bradford,  it  is  said,  "  kept  j 
a  free  hotel  for  Methodist  preachers."  i 

The  first  watch-meeting  ever  held  at  Uncasville  was  j 
in  1834.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  j 
in  1835  arrangements  were  made  to  build  a  meeting-  ] 
house  at  Uncasville,  and  some  time  in  the  month  of  1 
October  of  that  year  the  house  was  dedicated.  Rev.  \ 
S.  B.  Hascall,  of  New  London,  preached  the  dedica-  ; 
tion  sermon.  This  building  cost  about  one  thousand  i 
dollars.  Three  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  remained  \ 
a  debt  upon  the  church  for  eighteen  years.  i 

During  the  years  1838  and  1839  many  were  added  | 
to  the  church  as  the  fruits  of  a  general  revival. 

In  1840  an  ecclesiastical  society  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
church.    This  society  existed  only  about  four  years. 

In  1843  there  was  another  revival,  and  about  thirty 
persons  were  added  to  the  church.  After  this  revival, 
and  during  the  pastorate  of  several  ministers,  nothing 
of  special  importance  occurred  until  about  1858,  when 
the  church  edifice  was  repainted,  carpeted,  and  fur- 
nished with  new  lamps  and  a  new  stove,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  i 
fifty  cents.  | 

In  1860,  W.  E.  Shelden  was  the  stationed  preacher,  ; 
and  continued  only  one  year.    He  was  succeeded  by  ; 
Rev.  Theophilus  B.  Gurney,  who  remained  two  years.  \ 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Blood,  and  during  his 
labors  sixteen  persons  united  with  the  church.  Mr. 
Blood  was  the  first  preacher  whose  term  was  extended 
to  three  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  W.  i 
Conent  in  1866.    The  principal  event  under  his  ad-  j 
ministration  was  the  purchase  of  a  new  parsonage,  at  ; 
a  cost  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  which  [ 
was  paid  for  by  subscription.  j 

During  the  three  years  from  1868  to  1871,  Rev.  I 
Elisha  B.  Bradford  was  the  stated  preacher,  and  an  | 
increase  of  membership  of  sixteen.  During  his  ad-  j 
ministration  the  debt  of  the  three  hundred  dollars 
was  fully  paid,  and  the  church  freed  from  its  liabil-  ' 
ities. 

Rev.  Robert  Clark  was  the  stated  preacher  from  , 
1871  to  1874,  and  during  his  term  the  present  new 
church  edifice  was  erected  at  a  co.st  of  $12,712.35. 
The  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  same  was  raised  : 
by  subscription,  many  of  the  townspeople  assisting. 


This  edifice  was  dedicated  Feb.  7,  1872,  free  from 
debt. 

The  old  cliurch  building  was  converted  into  horse- 
sheds  and  set  in  the  rear  of  the  new  building.  From 
the  year  1875  to  the  year  1878,  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Crofts  was  their  preacher.  Very  few  were  added  to 
the  church  during  the  time,  and  those  during  the  last 
month  of  his  term,  through  the  effectual  labors  of 
Mrs.  Clark,  the  female  evangelist. 

The  church  became  very  much  divided  on  account 
of  the  disagreement  of  the  stewards  in  regard  to  the 
salary  Mr.  Crofts  was-to  receive. 

Rev.  Warren  A.  Luce  was  the  appointed  preacher 
from  1878  to  1881.  He  was  very  well  received,  and 
proved  a  faithful  and  efficient  minister  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  much  respected  by  the  other  denominations 
in  the  town,  and  did  good  service  in  the  temperance 
cause. 

On  the  5th  day  of  February,  1879,  Daniel  L. 
Browning,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Uncasville  Meth- 
odist Church  of  many  years'  standing,  died,  leaving 
by  his  last  will  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  dollars,  "to 
the  trustees  of  the  church,  in  trust,  to  be  put  at  in- 
terest, and  remain  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  used  for  the  support  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  at  Uncasville  for  all  coming 
time." 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

MONTVILLE— (Continueil). 
MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  only  mills  in  operation  within  the  present 
limits  of  this  town  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in 
1786  were  four  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  and  one 
fulling-mill.  The  grist-mills  were  owned  and  operated 
by  Ezekiel  Fox,  Jonathan  Minaul,  George  Lutimer, 
and  Levi  Lester.  The  saw-mills  by  Ezekiel  Fox, 
Atwell  Chapel,  Dcshon,  AViieat  &  Hallem,  Matthew 
Leffingwell,  George  and  Jonathan  Latimer,  George 
B.  Dolbeare,and  Joshua  Raymond.  The  fulling-mill 
was  owned  and  operated  by  Joseph  Smith. 

The  present  number  of  mills  and  manufactories  in 
operation  within  its  limits  are  twenty,  consisting  of 
three  woolen-mills,  four  cotton-mills,  two  bed-quilt- 
mills,  two  paper-mills,  one  dyewood-mill,  two  saw- 
mills, four  grist-mills,  one  shoddy-mill,  and  one 
shingle-mill. 

The  most  important  stream  is  called  Oxohoxo,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  On  this 
stream  are  located  all  the  large  mills.  It  wiis  formerly 
called  Saw-Mill  Brook,  and  at  first  only  saw-mills 
were  built  upon  the  stream.  It  continued  to  be 
called  Saw-Mill  Brook  down  to  about  1825,  when 
Lorenzo  Dow  gave  to  the  pond  at  the  head  of  the 
stream  the  name  Oxoboxo.  This  name  is  derived 
from  the  original  name  given  by  the  Indians,  who 
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called  it  "  Opsobosket."  Its  generul  course  from  its 
source  is  southeasterly,  and  runs  into  a  cove  wbich 
makes  up  from  the  river  Thames,  and  extends  west- 
erly about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Thi.s  cove  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Massapeag. 

Near  the  outlet  of  the  Oxoboxo  River  is  the  dye- 
wood-mill  of  William  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  now  leased 
by  Johnsou  &  Co.,  who  carry  on  the  business  of 
manufacturing  dye-woods. 

Upon  this  site  the  first  saw-mill  built  upon  the 
stream  stood.  It  was  built  by  the  direction  of  John 
Winthrop  about  1G53.  About  a  century  after  the 
first  saw-mill  was  built,  iron-works  were  started  a 
few  rods  below  the  saw-mill,  at  a  place  since  called 
"  The  Forge."  It  was  probably  established  by  one 
Jeremiah  Vallet,  in  1758.  These  iron-works  has'e  no 
special  history.  The  nature  of  the  work  done,  or  the 
length  of  tiiue  it  was  in  operation,  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

In  1788,  Jeremiah  Vallet  sold  the  premises  to 
George  Williams,  who,  the  same  year,  sold  and  con- 
veyed to  Amaziah  Watson  a  parcel  of  land  contain- 
ing ten  acre^,  "  with  two-thirds  of  the  spot  where  the 
late  iron-works  were  erected."  \Vatson  built  a  small 
shop  on  the  site  where  the  old  saw-mill  formerly 
stood.  The  shop  was  never  occupied  by  him,  as  be 
died  soon  after  its  completion.  By  the  la-st  will  of 
Watson  this  property  was  given  to  his  wife,  Mary, 
who  afterwards  married  Andrew  Tracy. 

In  1798,  John  and  Arthur  Scholfield  obtained  a 
loan  of  the  water-privilege,  and  buildings  then  con- 
nected with  it,  from  Mary  Tracy.  This  lease  was  to 
run  fourteen  years.  John  and  Arthur  Scholfield,  at 
this  place,  set  up  and  put  in  operation  the  first  woolen 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  by 
water-power  started  in  this  State.  Arthur  remained 
here  with  his  brother  John  a  few  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where,  in  180S,  he  manu- 
factured a  piece  of  broadcloth  containing  thirteen 
yards,  which  was  presented  to  James  Madison,  and 
from  which  his  inaugural  suit  was  made. 

After  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Scholfield's  lease  in 
1812,  the  woolen  business  was  carried  on  at  this  place 
by  John  R.  Comstock — he  having  purchased  the  prop- 
erty—until his  death,  which  occurred  in  1821,  atwhich 
time  his  father,  Nathan  Comstock,  came  into  possession 
of  the  mill  property. 

In  1834,  Nathan  Comstock  sold  out  to  William  G. 
Johnson,  who  soon  after  erected  and  started  the  pres- 
ent dye-works.  In  1848  the  business  was  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  "  extract.'' 

Mr.  Johnson  being  a  jnan  of  remarkable  business 
enterprise,  and  bending  his  whole  energy  to  the  busi- 
ness, was  enabled  in  a  few  years  to  achieve  success. 

In  May,  1870,  Mr.  Johnson  leased  to  his  two  sons, 
Edwin  C.  Johnson  and  Charles  S.  Johnson,  the  mill 
premises  and  the  business  therewith  connected  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  to  re-lease 
the  same  after  the  expiration  of  term. 


Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.  import  and  buy  yearly  dye- 
i  woods,  all  of  foreign  growth,  to  the  amount  of  from 
I  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  tons,  of  wbich  amount 
;  they  extract  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
:  tons,  producing  the  extract  dye,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
;  dred  thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts  yearly.  The 
I  balance  of  the  wood  is  ground  and  sold  in  chips. 
1  They  employ  in  their  business  from  thirty-five  to 
1  forty  men,  keeping  the  works  in  constant  operation. 

The  second  mil!  on  the  stream  is  a  cotton-factory 
i  belonging  to  and  operated  by  the  Uncasville  Manu- 
i  facturing  Company,  a  joint-stock  corporation  formed 
\  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of 
:  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  in  1852  increased  to 
i  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  George  R.  Lewis  was 
\  its  first  president  and  Charles  A.  Lewis  secretary.  On 
\  the  site  of  the  present  mill  Levi  Lester,  in  1794,  built 
i  and  started  a  grist-mill.  In  1823,  Peter  Richards  and 
his  son,  Henr>'  A.  Richards,  purchased  of  Levi  Lester 
the  grist-mill  and  water-privilege,  and  also  a  tract  of 
I  land  adjoining,  of  George  Williams,  and  erected  the 
j  present  mill  building  and  a  few  dwelling-houses, 
j  ^Messrs.  Richards  failing  in  business,  the  premises 
j  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  A.  and  George 
,  R.  Lewis  in  1830.  Since  that  time  the  business  has 
\  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  many  improvements 
\  made,  a  substantial  dam  built,  and  several  newdwell- 
:  ing-houses  erected. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  a  new  steam-engine,  with 
\  boiler,  was  put  up  in  a  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
;  pose.    The  steam-power  being  connected  with  the 
water-power  in  the  main  mill,  the  company  was 
enabled  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  machinery 
and  the  production  of  their  mill.    In  1876  the  mill 
contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  looms  and 
1  about  six  thousand  spindles;  this  number  has  since 
i  been  increased.    The  production  of  the  mill  is  up- 
j  wards  of  two  millions  of  yards  yearly.    About  two 
I  hundred  hands  are  employed  by  the  company  in  their 
business.    The  company  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Wittie  as 
i  superintendent  for  several  years  past. 

The  Pequot  Mills  are  the  next  in  order  as  we  pass 
:  up  the  stream.  Here  are  two  mills ;  one  is  a  wooden 
;  building  and  the  other  a  stone  building.  Connected 
;  with  the  mills  are  several  tenement-houses  for  the 
:  accommodation  of  the  employes  of  the  company 
j  owning  the  mills. 

On  the  site  of  the  wooden  building  there  formerly 
i  stood  an  oil-mill,  which  was  built  by  John  Congdon 
\  and  David  Congdon  about  1803.    Previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  oil-mill  a  saw-mill  was  standing  here; 
to  the  operation  of  this  saw-mill  the  water  was  first 
!  applied. 

These  premises  were  conveyed  to  Giles  Turner  by 
;  John  Congdon  in  1822,  and  by  Giles  Turner  conveyed 
j  to  his  son-in-law,  Albert  G.  Darrow,  in  1837.  Mr. 
I  Darrow  ran  the  oil-mill  until  near  the  time  he  sold  it 
'•  to  Messrs.  Norton  Brothers  and  Hiram  Crosby,  of 
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Norwicb,  in  I860.  Soon  after  its  purchase  by  Norton 
Brothers  and  Crosby  the  old  oil-mill  building  was  en- 
larged, the  stone  mill  built,  and  both  fitted  up  for  the  ; 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  business  was  sue-  \ 
cessfully  carried  on  for  jseveral  years,  until  the  death  ' 
of  one  of  the  partners,  who  had  the  management  of  j 
the  business.  His  death  occurred  on  the  22d  day  of  \ 
November,  1871,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  ; 
of  the  steamer  "  City  of  New  London"  on  the  Thames  \ 
River.  | 

In  1877  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  i 
Henry  B.  Norton,  the  oldest  and  only  surviving  part-  ; 
ner  of  Norton  Brothers,  and  Lorenzo  Blackstone,  of  | 
Norwich.  A  considerable  change  was  made  at  the 
mills  by  the  new  company.  The  woolen  machinery  | 
was  taken  out  and  cotton  machinerj'  was  substituted.  : 

The  mills  are  at  the  present  time  in  successful  ; 
operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Alexander,  in  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths  and  j 
lawns.  They  operate  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  i 
looms  and  eight  thousand  and  sixty-four  spindles,  : 
and  employ  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen.  ; 
The  production  is  from  sixty-two  thousand  to  sixty-  | 
three  thousand  yards  per  week.  A  new  steam-engine  ^ 
has  been  attached  to  the  mills  the  present  year,  which  ; 
has  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power. 

The  woolen-mill  of  E..  G.  Hooper  &  Co.  is  the  fourth 
in  order  passing  up  the  stream.    This  mill-privilege 
was  first  taken  up  by  Col.  Francis  B.  Loomis.    The  j 
land  was  purchased  by  Lim  of  Gideon  Palmer  in 
1846.    Mr.  Loomis  the  same  year  built  the  present  ; 
stone  mill,  and  immediately  put  into  it  woolen  ma-  i 
chinery.    Mr.  Loomis  continued  the  manufacture  of  ; 
woolen  goods  until  1854,  when  he  sold  out  to  Orrin 
F.  Smith,  who  carried  on  the  woolen  business  until  , 
1861,  when  it  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Col. 
Loomis. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Loomis  sold  to  the  Thames  Woolen 
Company.    This  company  was  composed  of  Andrew 
M.  Farnham,  of  East  Hartford,  William  W.  Billings  ^ 
and  Isaac  L.  Hayden,  of  Windsor,  and  Richard  G. 
Hooper,  of  Glastonbury. 

The  business  was  continued  by  the  company  until 
August,  1875,  when  a  joint-stock  corporation  was  ] 
formed  under  the  old  name,  with  a  capital  of  sixty  ; 
thousand  dollars.    The  business  not  proving  success- 
ful, in  March,  1877,  the  company  made  an  assignment 
of  all  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors 
to  Freeman  M.  Brown,  of  Hartford,  trustee.  The 
bankrupt  estate  was  settled  in  the  Probate  Court,  and 
the  property  sold  by  order  of  the  court.    The  pur-  ; 
chaser  was  R.  G.  Hooper,  a  member  of  the  company, 
who,  in  January,  1878,  formed  a  limited  partnership 
with  Aaron  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia,  R.  G.  Hooper 
being  general  partner,  and  Mr.  Shaw  special  part-  ' 
ner.   This  firm  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  caasimeres  and  other  woolen  cloths. 
They  have  recently  put  into  their  mill  several  new 
broad-looms  and  other  improved  machinery.  The 


capacity  of  the  mill  consists  of  four  sets  of  machinery, 
the  product  of  which  is  about  three  hundred  thousand 
yards  yearly,  employing  about  sixty  workmen. 

MessH!.  Palmer  Brothers,  bed-quilt  manufacturers, 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  mill  located  next 
above  R.  G.  Hooper  &  Co.'s  woolen-mill,  and  partly  on 
the  site  of  au  old  oil-mill  built  in  1798  by  Elder  Reuben 
Palmer.  The  first  person  occupying  this  privilege 
was  William  Hill,  who  here  started  a  fulling-mill 
about  1768  or  1770.  This  water-privilege  was  jmr- 
chased  by  Elder.  Reuben  Palmer  of  Jeremiah  Rogers 
in  1797.  A  grist-mill  was  also  started  on  the  prem- 
ises a  short  time  previous  to  1814.  This  grist-mill 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  distillery,  which  was 
run  by  Elder  Palmer  and  others  until  it  was  sold  to 
Gideon  Palmer  in  1820.  The  distillery  w;is,  soon  after 
its  purchase  by  Gideon  Palmer,  abandoned,  and  only 
the  oil  business  carried  on.  In  1S50,  E.  H.  Palmer 
and  others  purchased  the  oil-mill,  together  with  the 
water-rights  and  privileges,  and  commenced  the  man^ 
ufacture  of  cotton  rope,  twine,  and  bats.  The  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  E.  H.  Palmer  until  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Palmer  Brothers,  the  present 
owners.  E.  H.  Palmer,  in  1866,  built  the  stone  mill 
on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  the  present  owners  by  an  extension  of 
seventy-five  feet.  The  business  has  been  increasing 
each  year  since  the  present  firm  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  their  bed-quilts.  The  firm  are  now 
turning  out  two  thousand  five  hundred  quilts  per  day, 
and  allowing  three  pounds  of  filling  for  each  quilt, 
the  amount  of  cotton-waste  used  is  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  day,  or  twenty-two  and  a  half 
tons  per  week.  Estimating  thirteen  yards  of  prints 
to  each  quilt,  we  have  thirty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred yards  per  day,  or  one  hifndred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  j'ards  per  week,  used  for  coverings  only. 
They  have  in  operation  about  forty  sewing-machines, 
single-  and  two-gong  machines.  In  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  quilts,  they  also  make  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  mops  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  calking  per  day.  They  employ  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hands. 

Palmer  Brothers  have  done  very  much  towards 
building  up  the  village  where  they  are  located.  Being 
young  men  of  steady  habits,  and  combining  enter- 
prise with  business  talent,  of  which  they  are  in  a 
large  degree  possessed,  they  have  been  instramcntal  in 
giving  employment  to  many  who  otherwise  would 
be  without  means  of  subsistence. 

The  sixth  manufacturing  establishment  on  this 
stream  is  the  paper-mill  owned  and  operated  by  C.  M. 
Robertson.  This  water-power  was  first  utilized  by 
the  erection  of  a  dam  across  the  stream  at  this  place 
by  Gideon  Palmer,  about  1852,  which  pond  so  formed 
was  used  for  some  yeai-s  after  as  a  reservoir.  In  1859  the 
entire  water-privilege,  together  with  such  water-rights 
and  flowage  as  were  possessed  by  Gideon  Palmer  at  his 
decease  were  sold  by  the  executor  of  his  estate  t«  the 
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Montville  Paper  Company,  a  joint-stock  corporation, 
of  which  Oliver  Woodworth  was  president.  In  186-5 
the  company  sold  out  all  their  interest  in  the  paper- 
mill  and  its  business  to  John  Ilohertson,  Carmichael 
Robertson,  and  James  Bingham.  Carmichael  Rob- 
ertson, ill  1866,  purchased  the  interest  of  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  and  successfnlly  conducted  the 
paper  business  to  the  present  time. 

I\lanilla  paper  is  the  ])rincipal  article  of  manufac- 
ture. This  mill  operates  a  tW-inch  cylinder  machine, 
with  three  paper  engines.  The  product  of  the  mill  is 
about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paper  yearly. 

Alfred  Hurlbut  is  owner  and  proprietor  of  the 
cotton-twine  and  roj^e  mill  situated  next  above  C. 
M.  Robertson's  paper-mill.  This  mill  was  first  erected 
in  1866.  Mr.  Hurlbut  did  a  prosperous  business  here 
until  the  loss  of  his  mill  by  fire  in  1874,  with  all  its 
contents.  The  next  year  it  was  rebuilt  by  him,  and 
the  business  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time 
with  profit.  Its  production  is  about  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  rope  per  year. 

The  Rockland  Paper-mill,  now  owned  by  C.  M. 
Robertson,  was  first  built  of  wood  in  1850  by  John 
W.  Smith,  who  at  that  time  was  running  a  small  cot- 
ton-batting factory,  on  the  premises  and  near  the  site 
of  the  present  paper-mill.  Mr.  Smith  leased  the  mill 
and  privilege  while  the  building  was  in  process  of 
erection  to  Enoch  B.  Culver  for  a  term  of  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  years,  the  term  of  lease  to  commence  at  the 
completion  of  the  building.  Mr.  Smith  becoming 
embarrassed  in  bis  financial  matters,  sold  cmt  the 
whole  concern  to  the  lessee  the  following  year. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1852,  Enoch  B.  Culver 
made  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  to  Benjamin 
Durfee,  of  Norwich,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  This  property  was  in  November  following 
sold  by  the  trustee  to  Babcock,  Dubuisseu  &  Holl,  of 
New  York  City,  by  whom  the  paper  business  was  car- 
ried on  until  1857,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Rockland 
Company,  a  joint-stock  corporation,  of  which  David 
Smith,  of  Norwich,  was  president.  In  1868  the  build- 
ing was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  its  contents. 
Soon  after  the  fire  the  stockholders  sold  their  stock  in 
the  company  to  Norman  B.  Church,  an  cnterjjrising 
young  man  of  Montville,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  Church  afterwards  sold  about 
one-half  of  the  stock  to  other  ]»arties,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  company.  The  mill  was 
shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  with  stone  and  put  in  oper- 
ation. Mr.  Church  continued  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death  in  1873.  After  his  death  it  was 
found  that  the  company'  had  not  been  as  successful  as 
was  sui)posed,  and  in  1874  the- company  made  an  as- 
signment to  Charles  W.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  New  Lon- 
don, in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  creditors.  On 
the  19th  day  of  July,  ]S7.''i,  the  trustee  sold  the  equity 
of  redemption  in  the  property,  the  same  being  en- 
cumbered by  mortgage  to  C.  M.  Robertson,  who  has 
continued  to  run  this  n^ill,  in  connection  with  his 


\  other  one  below  on  the  stream,  with  success.  In  this 
mill  book  and  news  paper  was  formerly  made,  but 
;  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robertson  the 
old  machine  was  taken  out,  which  was  a  Fourdrinier 
I  machine,  and  a  new  68-inch  cylinder  machine  put 
:  instead  ;  and  since  only  manilla  paper  is  made.  The 
;  mill  contains  three  engines  of  four  hundred  pounds 
\  each,  and  one  Jorden  engine.  It  has  the  capacity  of 
\  turning  out  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
:  paper  per  day. 

Near  the  site  of  the  Rockland  Paper-mill  there  is 
:  still  standing  an  old  mill  building  supposed  to  have 
\  been  built  by  Joseph  Smith  about  1780,  and  used  by 
i  him  as  a  fulling-mill.  It  was  afterwards  converted 
I  into  a  cotton-batting  mill,  and  operated  by  Abel 
'  Smith.  After  the  death  of  Abel  Smith,  his  son,  John 
W.  Smith,  continued  the  same  business  until  he  sold 
:  out  to  E.  B.  Culver.  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  removed 
i  to  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  soap 
;  manufacture  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  May, 
I  1879. 

The  Fox  Mills,  so  called,  are  of  ancient  origin,  and 
formerly  consisted  of  only  a  grist-  and  saw-mill.  This 
'  site  is  probably  the  second  one  occupied  on  the  stream. 
:  Mr.  Samuel  Fox  was  the  first  who  occupied  this  priv- 
:  ilege.    He  owned  about  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity.    Here  he  first  built  a  saw-mill  about 
'  the  year  1700.    The  grist-mill  was  probably  built  by 
\  Ezekiel  Fox,  to  whom  the  property  was  devised  by 
I  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Fox.    Ezekiel  Fox  in  his 
\  last  will  gave  the  mill  property  to  his  son  Ezekiel, 
!  who  occupied  them  only  a  few  years,  and  sold  them 
:  to  Isaac  Turner  in  1805.    These  mills  remained  in 
the  Fox  family  over  one  hundred  years.    In  the 
I  year  1811,  Isaac  Turner  conveyed  the  same  to  Reuben 
Palmer,  Sr.,  and  in  1813,  Reuben  Palmer  leased  to 
James  S.  Rogers  the  privilege  to  use  the  water  for  a 
machine-shop,  and  a  small  strip  of  land  on  which  to 
erect  the  building.    Mr.  Rogers  was  engaged  in  the 
machine  building  and  repairing  only  a  short  time. 
In  about  one  year  from  the  time  he  commenced  busi- 
ness Mr.  Rogers  gave  up  his  lease,  yielding  posses- 
sion to  the  lessor.    The  building  built  by  Mr.  Rogers 
\  was  afterwards  used  as  a  cotton -factory ;  Reuben 
i  Palmer,  Jr.,  having  purchased  the  property  of  his 
;  father  in  1817,  after  the  cotton -factory  had  been  con- 
;  sumed  by  fire.    In  1887,  Henry  Wheeler  came  into 
;  possession  of  the  factory -site,  rebuilt  the  factory,  and 
started  the  manufacture  of  cotton  twine  and  bats. 
Mr.  \\'hee]er  and  his  sons,  William  and  Edwin,  con- 
tinued the  business  until  1871,  when  the  whole  prop- 
erty was  .sold  to  the  Rockland  Company,  and  is  now 
owned  by  C.  M.  Robertson.    A  grist-mill  is  still  run 
I  at  this  place. 

"  Oak  Dale  Mill"  was  built  by  James  Bingham  in 
i  1866,  and  was  occupied  by  him  in  the  manufacture  of 
j  manilla  paper  until  April  1,  1880.  The  property 
;  having  been  foreclosed  by  the  mortgagee,  Mr.  Bing- 
'  ham  not  being  able  to  redeem  it,  it  was  sold  by  the 
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Savings-Bank  of  New  London  to  Palmer  Brotliers. 
It  is  now  used  in  the  manafacture  of  bed-quilts  in 
connection  with  their  other  mill  in  Palmertown.  This 
mill  is  located  about  two  miles  up  the  stream  from 
their  other  mill.  This  water-privilege  was  first  pur- 
chased by  James  Bingham  of  Charles  F.  Scholfield 
in  1866,  and  he  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
stone  building  and  a  dam. 

The  next  mill  above  Oak  Dale  Mill  belongs  to 
Charles  F.  Scholfield.  This  mill  was  built  by  Mr. 
Scholfield  in  1868,  and  was  tor  several  years  used  as  a 
cotton  twine  mill.  In  1878,  Mr.  Scholfield  took  out 
the  cotton  machinery  and  filled  it  with  woolen  ma- 
chinery, by  which  he  has  since  continued  to  make 
flannels  and  kerseymere  cloths  and  to  do  custom  roll 
carding. 

Scholficld's  satinet-factory,  owned  by  Benjamin  F. 
Scholfield,  is  the  oldest  woolen  establishment  on  the 
stream.  A  fulling-mill  was  started  here  about  the 
year  1790,  but  previous  to  that  time  a  saw-niill  was 
put  into  operation.  It  appears  that  Joseph  Otis  first 
carried  on  the  fulling  and  clothing  business  at  this 
place.  Afterwards,  in  1808,  Elijah  Beemis  was  con- 
ducting the  same  business  at  the  place.  In  1814,  Mr. 
John  Scholfield  bought  the  mill  property  of  Daniel 
F.  Raymond,  Esq.,  enlarged  the  old  building,  and  put 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  by 
water-power.  Looms  and  other  improved  machinery 
were  pat  in  operation  at  this  mill.  Here  was  manu- 
factured the  first  piece  of  satinet  known  to  have  been 
made  in  this  State.  The  manufacture  of  satinet  seems 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this  State  by  Thomas 
Scholfield,  sou  of  John  Scholfield,  the  pioneer  woolen 
manufacturer  in  this  country.  This  mill  property  has 
been  owned  in  the  Scholfield  family  since  its  purchase 
by  Mr.  John  Scholfield  in  1814.  The  present  owner 
continues  to  manufacture  "Scholfield's  celebrated 
satinet." 

The  woolen-factory,  formerly  owned  and  operated 
by  Deacon  Harry  Vincent,  deceased,  is  the  first  mill- 
privilege  on  the  Oxoboxo  stream  below  the  reservoir. 
A  saw-mill  was  first  built  on  this  site  by  Atwell 
Chapel  about  the  year  1795.  This  property  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Joshua  Baker,  son- 
in-law  to  Atwell  Chapel,  and  in  1827,  Joshua  Baker, 
Sherwood  Raymond,  Caleb  Baker,  and  Clark  Bissel 
erected  here  a  building  and  started  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable 
business,  and  was  soon  after  abandoned.  Deacon 
Harry  Vincent  purchased  the  water-privilege  with  all 
the  buildings  thereon  in  1829.  Having  enlarged  the 
old  building,  he  put  in  machinery  for  carding  wool  into 
rolls,  spinning  yarn,  and  the  manufacture  of  flannels 
and  cassimere-s.  At  first  Mr.  Vincent  occupied  a  part  of 
the  mill  as  a  dwelling.  He,  after  living  in  the  mill  a 
few  years,  built  him  a  d  welling-hou.sc  a  short  distance 
from  the  mill,  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1878.  Deacon  Vincent,  by  strict  economy,  close  ap- 
plication to  his  business,  and  honorable  dealings  in 


:  carrying  on  his  small  business,  accumulated  sufficient 
means  to  place  him  in  very  comfortable  circumstances. 
So  great  was  his  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence  that 
he  was  emphatically  opposed  to  availing  himself  of 
the  popular  manner  of  escaping  loss  to  property  from 
!  fire  or  the  elements,  and  was  never  known  to  have 
;  suffered  by  either.    Since  his  death  the  factory  has 

■  remaiued  unoccupied. 

The  reservoir  at  the  head  of  Oxoboxo  stream  is 
;  called  Oxoboxo  Pond,  and  covers  an  area  of  one 
\  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  Tlie  dam  has  been 
\  raised  from  time  to  time  since  the  original  was  built. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  a  small  pond 
'  was  raised  at  a  point  a  few  rods  above  the  present 
structure  and  a  saw-mill  started.    Afterward,  proba- 
bly about  1725,  a  grist-mill  was  put  into  operation 
I  here  bj"^  Jonathan  jMaynard.     This  mill-site  and  a 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  was  conveyed 
Dec.  11,  1698,  by  Owaneco,  then  chief  of  the  Mohe- 
;  gans,  to  Thomas  Stanton,  of  Stonington.  Stanton 
i  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  James  Harris,  a  land  spec- 
ulator, who  sold  it  to  Joseph  Otis.    Otis  sold  it  to 
William  I\Iaynard,  and  Maynard  left  it  by  heirship 
j  to  his  son,  Jonathan  Maynard,  who  conveyed  it  by 
I  deed  to  his  son,  Jonatlian  Maynard,  Jr.,  and  he  to 
:  his  son,  Henry  Maynard,  and  Henry  Maynard  con- 
i  veycd  it  to  Lorenzo  Dow  in  1825.  It  appears  to  have 
I  been  in  the  Maynard  families  upwards  of  one  hun- 
I  dred  years. 

The  distance  from  the  reservoir  to  tlie  outlet  of  tlie 
I  stream,  at  tlie  cuve  and  river  Thames,  is  one  thousand 

■  eight  hundred  and  sixty  rods,  or  five  and  four-fifths 

j  miles  by  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  surface  of 
I  the  water  in  the  reservoir  when  full  is  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide-water  in  the  river 
^  Thames,  being  about  twenty-five  feet  fall  to  each  niill- 
;  privilege  on  the  stream. 

I      During  the  year  182G,  Lorenzo  Dow  raised  the  dam 
at  Oxoboxo  Pond  about  four  feet,  "thinking,"  as  he 
said,  "  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mill-owners  on 
j  the  stream  below.''  But  Peter  and  Henry  A.Richards, 
'  who  were  the  owners  of  the  cotton-mill  at  Uncasville, 
considered  that  the  raising  of  the  dam  by  Mr.  Dow  was 
\  an  infringement  upon  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
i  water,  claiming  that  the  raising  of  the  dam  prevented 
{  the  natural  flow  of  the  water;  and  that  it  being  so 
I  raised,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dow  to  keep  the 
I  water  from  flowing  down  to  their  mill,  thereby  in- 
juring their  business, 
j     Messrs.  Richards,  in  the  year  1S27,  brought  a  suit 
j  against  Lorenzo  Dow,  charging  him  with  a  detention 
oi'  the  water.    The  case  was  brought  before  the  Couuty 
Court  for  New  London  County  and  tried.     It  was 
:  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dow.    The  [jlaintitrs  then 
took  out  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court.    The  case 
i  was  then  brought  before  a  jury,  who  rendered  a  ver- 
!  diet  in  favor  of  the  plaintiHls  in  the  following  words: 
"  In  this  case  the  jury  find  that  the  defendant  is  guilty 
'  in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaiutifls  in  their  dcclara- 
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tion  have  alleged,  and  therefore  find  for  the  plain- 
tiffs to  recover  thirty  dollars  damages  and  their  costs." 
The  costs  amounted  to  $60.94. 

Mr.  Dow  immediately  paid  the  damages  and  costvS, 
and  then  raised  his  gate  at  the  poud,  letting  the  water 
flow  out  quite  freely,  causing  a  freshet  in  the  stream, 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  land  and  other 
mills  along  the  stream  below  the  reservoir. 

This  mill-privilege,  with  the  reservoir,  was  sold  in 
November,  1829,  by  Mr.  Dow  to  Robert  Bowzer  and 
Hezckiah  Goddard,  who  shortly  afterwards  conveyed 
it  to  Charles  A.  and  George  E.  Lewis.  The  dam  Avas 
again  raised  by  Messrs.  Lewis  several  feet,  and  a  cot- 
ton-mill started  on  the  premises,  and  kept  running  for 
several  years  in  connection  with  their  mill  at  Uiicas- 
ville.  About  the  year  1840  this  cotton-mill  was 
abandoned,  the  buildings  taken  down  and  carried  to 
Uncasville,  and  no  manufacturing  business  has  been 
carried  on  there  since.  Willet  R.  Wood,  Esq.,  Avas 
the  superintendent  of  the  cotton-mill  at  this  j^lace 
until  it  was  given  up,  and  he  then  removed  to  Uncas- 
ville, became  a  stockholder  in  the  company,  and  was 
manager  of  the  business  until  his  health  failed  him 
and  he  removed  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1880. 

Ninety-five  years  ago  the  assessed  value  of  all  the 
mill  property  located  on  "Saw--\Iill  Brook,"  now 
Oxohoxo,  was  only  about  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
present  assessed  value  is  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and 
is  fourteen  times  greater  than  the  assessment  of  the 
whole  town  in  1820. 

There  are  several  other  small  streams  of  water 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  on  which  mills 
have  been  erected.  In  Chesterfield  there  is  a  saw- 
and  grist-mill  owned  by  George  Latimer.  This  water- 
privilege  with  its  mills  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Latimer  families  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  A  small  cotton-mill  is  operated  by  David  F. 
Thompson  in  Chesterfield.  A  saw-  and  grist-mill  is 
located  near  the  head  of  Haughton's  Cove,  at  the  out- 
let of  Stony  Brook,  now  owned  by  William  G.  John- 
son, Esq.  A  grist-  and  shingle-mill  hiis  within  a  few 
years  been  erected,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Palmer.  It  is  located  near  the  source  of  Stony 
Brook,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

MONTVILLE— (CoDtinued). 
(■IVIL  niSTOUY. 

TfiE  town  of  Montville  was  incorporated  and  con- 
stituted a  distinct  and  separate  town  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
held  at  New  Haven,  Oct.  12, 1786. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting- 


house of  North  Parish,  on  Monday,  the  13th  day  of 
November,  1786.  Joshua  Raymond,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  John  Raymond,  clerk.  At  the  same 
meeting  Nathaniel  Comstock,  Asa  Worthington,  Ste- 
phen Billings,  Joseph  Davis,  and  Peter  Comstock 
were  chosen  selectmen,  and  John  G.  Hillhouse,  treas- 
urer. 

Probably  owing  to  some  informality  in  the  call  of 
the  first  meeting,  a  subsequent  meeting  was  warned, 
and  held  on  the  19th  day  of  December  following.  At 
this  meeting  Asa  Worthington  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  John  Raymond,  Jr.,  clerk ;  James  Haughton, 
Jason  Allen,  Jabez  Rogers,  Mathew  Turner,  and  Jo- 
seph Bradford  were  chosen  selectmen. 

A  tax  of  two  pence  on  a  pound  was  voted  and  laid 
on  the  grand  list  of  the  town  for  the  year  1786,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  town  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tlie  collector  of  taxes  was  required  to  procure  bonds 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  selectmen,  and  to  receive 
only  two  and  a  half  pence  per  one  hundred  pounds 
for  collecting  the  taxes. 

The  selectmen  were  not  to  receive  any  pay  for 
"  time  or  expense."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  cus- 
tom in  those  days  for  the  town  ofiicers  to  attend  to  all 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  without  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  excepting  that  of  collector  of 
taxes,  and  that  was  very  small. 

The  men  of  those  times  appear  to  have  been  trained 
to  consider  that  their  services  belonged  to  their  coun- 
try not  only  in  its  defense,  but  in  the  administration 
of  its  government.  A  very  great  change  has  since 
their  day  become  apparent  in  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation for  ministerial  and  judicial  services. 

At  the  present  time  no  official  act  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  either  town  or  State  affairs  is  gratuitously 
rendered. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  taxable  property  will 
show  the  amount  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the 
town  as  assessed  in  1787.: 

£     B.  d. 

210  polls  from  21  to  70  years  of  H?;e  at  £18   '6,942  0  0 

63     "        "    16  to  21     '■  "  9    657   0  0 

292  oxen  and  bulls  four  years  old  and  upwards          876  0  0 

669  cows  and  eteere   1,318   0  0 

250  two-year  old  sfeere  and  heifers   250  0  0 

25:4  horses  tliree  years  old  and  upwards   759   0  0 

SO  horse  kind  two  jeare  old„   bO   0  0 

33     "        "     one  year  old   33   0  0 

15141  2  acres  of  plow  land  _   757   5  0 

381(jl^      "       mowing  and  clear  pasture   1,524   i  0 

334  "       boggy  meadow,  mowed   83  10  0 

31  "  "  "        not  mowed   3    2  0 

221  "       low  mondow-land   82  17  6 

6892         "       bush  pastnre   58!)   4  0 

1136         "       uninclosed  land,  Isf  rate   113  12  0 

2808         ■'  "  "     2d  rate   140   8  0 

5656         "'  "  "    3d  rate   141   8  0 

45  tone  of  vessels   33  15  0 

2  ridirig-chair8   6   0  0 

28  silver  wutulies   42   0  0 

4  brass-wheel  clocks   12   0  0 

4  wooden-wheel  clocks   ^   ^  2 

174  ounces  silver  plate   3   9  7 

105  pounds  niouey  at  interest  ai  6  per  cent   6   G  0 

i  fir«-placee,  let  rate   3   0  0 

7        "         2d  rate   S  18  9 

170     "         3d  rate   63  15  0 

277    "         4th  rate   61  18  9 

Assessment  on  trades  and  business   141    "  " 

11,611  13  7 

2664  sheep  deduction  at  4  per  head   532  16  0 

11,078  17  7 
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The  amuiiiit  of  aswssed  property 

in  1790  was  S4(),453  00 

IKOO 

"  4S,!ill.SI 

«(                               tt  K 

11810 

"  43.I.W.O0 

21820 

2;i,r)Si6  00 

18:w 

•'  515.f)59.75 

11-40 

"  5fi4.flUI.OO 

ISflO 

"  777.3_G.OO 

1860 

"  l,0.")7,6il.(IO 

187U 

"  l,-ia>,7(iO  00 

tl                               ((  U 

ISbO 

"  1  ,OUS,()45.U0 

Between  the  years  1820  and  1830  the  manufacturing 
interest  began  to  be  developed,  and  by  tliis  new  start 
in  the  manufacturing  business  the  grand  list  of  the 
town  was  increased  several  thousand  dollars.  A  few 
persons  began  to  invest  their  money  in  bank  stocks, 
and  money  at  interest  had  also  increased.  The  first 
bank  stock  assessed  to  any  individual  in  the  town  was 
to  Samuel  Hillhouse. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  several 
amounts  of  bank  stock,  manufactories,  and  money  at 
interest  assessed  in  the  town  from  1830  to  1880  in 
every  tenth  year  : 


Bank     Mannfac-  Money  at 

Stuck.       turiea.  liitei'eet. 

In  1830   $1,110       $42,7(10  Sfi,7(lO 

"  1840   7,875        liii.fllJO  31i,JUo 

"  lahii   25,867        70,407  77,-l61 

"  18ii0   t;4,7i;8       19fl,525  6U,;i30 

"  1870   151. 1U7       2.'S6,5dO  (H,-ib2 

"  1880   103,566       297,800  .  18,498 

The  following  is  the  summary  statement  of  the 
town  treasurer's  account  from  the  year  1800  to  the 
year  1880  inclusive: 

Dat").  Aiiit.  received.       Amt.  paid  out. 

1800   S6O.5.10  Sin7.75 

1810   837  93  837.U3 

1820   1,515X2  l,429.:ia 

18.30   1,192.96  l,2;i-2.25 

1840   1,6-0  50  1,696  90 

1850   1,727.08  1.697  78 

1860   3,77.1.43  3,801.03 

18B1   3,1121.80  3,014  04 

1862   4,937.92  4,m39.50 

18l«   10,171.19  9,817.26 

1»64   10,827.69  10,670  65 

1865   14,680.40  17,628.87 

18116   U.lrAMl  15,6011  50 

1867   12.822.46  12,818  65 

ln«ti   12,782.76 

1869   17,7.i5.45  17,489/)5 

187"    17,IW7.57  17,111.7.78 

1871   ls,lo.5..i4  18,02610 

1872   19,177.97  19,181.1.6 

187.1  _  ,   20,.S67.16  2ii,M6  87 

1874   30,66' .87  30,449.29 

1x75   19,lt.'.l.23  le.KMUe 

1876   20.8.03.69  15,.5:'.l.75 

3ll  496.01)3  30,496.00-' 

1877   15,708,52  18,301.25 

1878   21,101.61  19,to0.32 

1879   19,5  7.11  18,664.76 

1880   19,370.86  23,158.69 


Representatives  from  1787-1882.— The  following 
persons  have  been  elected  representatives  from  this 
town  to  represent  it  in  the  Legislature  of  tliis  State 
since  its  incorporation : 

1787-90,  John  G.  llilllinusp  ;  1790,  Joshna  Kaymoud;  1791,  Joseph  Clies- 
tar;  1792,  John  G.  Hillli..use  ;  1793,  Joeepli  Che-iter;  1794,  Era!>t08 
Worthiiigtoii ;  179:>,  MkIIk-w  Turner;  1796,  John  G.  HillliDUne;  1797 
-18011,  JoBhiia  Uiiyiuoiid;  1800,  Adoiiijiili  F.  Uiuilfuixl ;  ISOl.JuliuG. 
Hillhouae;  1802,  Niithaiiiel  (.'onistuck  ;  1803,  Diiiiitl  Wurlliiiigton; 
.1804-7.  Joliii  G.  Hillliouae;  1807-13,  Wni.  W.  Hiiuglituri ;  1813-15, 
David  Turner;  1815-17,  Wui.  W.  Hniighton;  1817,  David  Turner; 


'  Waterford  was  iucorpuiattd  a  town  iu  1801,  wLiuh  took  of)  a  poiliun 
of  Montvllle. 

^Siileni  was  incorporated  a  towu  in  1819,  a  part  of  which  whs  taken 
from  Montville. 

»  Town  bonda  sold.  *  I'ai'i  outsUiuding  orders. 
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1818,  Oliver  Couislock :  1819,  Muoiford  Dolbeare;  1820,  Stephen  G. 
Tliaclier;  1821,  Nathaniel  Bradford;  1822,  .'Vsahe!  Otis;  1823-26, 
Sherwood  Kaymoud;  182G,  Thuuias  Fitch;  1827,  Sherwood  Eay- 
mond;  1628,  William  Raymond;  1829,  Sherwood  Rayniond;  1830,, 
Ephraio)  Fellows;  1831-33,  Sherwood  Raymond;  1833,  Azel  F. 
Eogers;  1834,  Mulfurd  C.  Baymoud;  1835,  Slierwood  Raymond; 
1836,  Azel  F.  Rogers;  1837,  Joseph  L.  Chapman;  1838,  Nathaniel 
Palish;  1839,  Robert  Cumstock  ;  1840,  William  Timelier;  1841,  Ed-  . 
muud  Smith  ;  1842,  Thou.  P.  Rogers  ;  1843,  Albert  G.  Darrow;  1844, 
Heury  C.  Beardslee  ;  1845,  John  B.  Rogers  ;  1846,  Robert  Comstock; 
1847,  Nicliolas  Latimer;  1848,  Peter  Wickwire;  1849,  Ethan  6.  Cran- 
dall ;  1850,  George  G.  Latimer;  1851,  Daniel  L.  Browning;  1852,  Na- 
thaniel B.  Bradford;  1853,  Tlios.  P.  Rogers;  1854,  Elisha  II.  Palmer; 
1855,  Hiram  V.  Baker;  1856,  Ethan  G.  Crandall ;  1857,  Thomas  B. 
Williams;  1858,  Albert  0.  Darrow;  1859,  Noroian  B.  Church  ;  18B0, 
Calvin  Allyii;  1S61,  Bal[.h  P.  Cnulkiiis,  1802,  Waterman  R.  Burn- 
ham ;  1863,  Thos.  W.  Chaplin;  1864,  Eliuha  U.  Palmer;  1865,  Willet 
R.  Wood;  186G,  Raymond  N.  Parish;  18G7,  Aaroii  F.Rogers;  1868, 
William  Fitcli:  1869,  Willet  R.Wood;  1870,  Jamea  Allyri;  1871, 
Augustus  A.  Parker;  1872,  Elisha  M.  Rogers;  1873,  Anson  G.  Buker; 
1374,  John  L.  Comstock ;  1875,  Alexander  C.  Rubertwii ;  1876,  Julio 
M.  Crumb;  1877,  James  II.  Mauwaring:  1878,  Eben  R.  Eaton;  1879, 
Henry  W.  Strickland;  1880,  John  .\.  Coggshall;  1881,  Csrmichael 
Robertson. 

SENATORS. 

1838-46,  Sherwood  Raymond;  185C,  William  Thacher;  1866,  Elisha  H. 
Palmer;  1S74,  Richard  G.  Hooper. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 
1780-1802,  John  Raymond;  1802-3,  David  H.  Jewett;  18CB-S,  Adonijah 
K.Bradford;  1808-17,  Azel  Rogers;  1817-23,  Giles  Tiiroer;  ]82:i-26, 
Joshua  Baker,  Jr. ;  1826-27,  Joseph  L.  Chapman;  1827-34,  Mil Iford 
C.  Raymond;  18:i4-;i5,  Azel  F.  Rogers;  18:!5-48,  Mulford  C.  Kay- 
mund;  1S48-.54,  Joseph  Brumley;  185'l-55,  John  \.  Coggshall;  1855 
-57,  Elislia  H. Palmer;  1857-62,  Raymond  N.  Pari.sh;  1862-64,  Elisha 
H.  Palmer;  1«G4-SI,  Heory  A.  Baker. 

TOWN  TREASURERS. 
1786-90,  David  II.  Jewett;  1790-91,  Joshua  Raymond;  1791-92,  Isaac 
Turner;  1792-93,  Joshua  Raymond;  1793-94,  Adonijah  F.  Bradford  ; 
1794-96,  Thomas  Hillhouse;  1796-97,  John  Riiyniond  ;  1797-99, 
Joshua  P^ynioud;  1709-1800,  John  G.  UiUhouee;  1800-10,  Atwell 
Chapel;  1810-15,  Wm.  W.  Haughton;  1815-17,  Azel  Rtigeis;  1817- 
20,  Giles  Turner;  1820-21,  Azel  Rogers;  1821-23,  Nathaniel  Brad- 
ford; 1823-25,  Azel  Rogers;  182.5-48,  Nathaniel  Parish;  1848-54, 
Juhri  Kelluwes;  18,54-.55,  Daniel  L.  Browning;  185.5-56,  Nathaniel 
B.  Bnidlurd;  1856-02,  John  Fcllowes ,  1862-69,  John  B.  Rogers; 
1809-73,  Ejiyrooud  N.  Parish;  1S73-76,  Heury  A.  Baker;  1876-77, 
Camiichael  Robertson;  1877-79,  Lewis  Browning;  1879-80,  Frank 
A.  Ruyce;-''  18.S0,  Silas  II.  Browning. 

Probate  Judges. — The  town  of  Montville  was 
constituted  a  probate  district  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State  at  its  May  session  in  1851. 

The  following  persons  have  been  elected  to  tlie  oflBce 
of  judge  of  the  probate  district  of  Montville  : 

1851-.54,  Benjamin  F.  Bradford;  1854-55,  Albert  G.  Darrow;  1855-59, 
Joseph  llriimley;  1859-61,  Henry  A.  Baker;  1801-64,  Mulford  0. 
Raymond  ;  1664-67,  Wm.  Fitch  ;  18C7-82,  Henry  A.  Baker. 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 

MONTVILLE — (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Elder  Eeuben  Palmer,  born  June  12,  1759,  was 
the  son  of  Gershoni  Palmer  and  Dolly  Brown,  of 
Preston.    He  was  their  only  son  of  ten  children,  and 

6  lie  was  elected  for  a  second  term,  hut  resigned  after  huhling  U)« 
office  throe  months,  and  the  flaleclmou  uppoiutod  S.  U.  Browning  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 
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married,  Nov.  16,  1780,  Lucretia  Tyler,  daughter  of 
Caleb  Tyler  and  Hannah  Barns,  of  Preston.  He  was 
ordained  a  Baptist  elder  at  North  Stonington,  and 
while  pastor  of  a  church  at  North  Stonington  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  old  Baptist  Church  in  Montviile, 
and  was  their  acting  pastor  from  May  3, 1788,  to  Dec. 
25,  1798,  at  which  time  a  Council  was  called,  and  he 
was  publicly  installed  pastor  of  the  church.  His 
pastorate  continued  until  his  death. 

Elder  Palmer's  ministry  in  Montviile  was  continued 
with  great  success,  several  hundred  being  baptized 
under  liia  ministry.  In  1797  Elder  Palmer  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Montviile  containing  a 
mill  privilege  (the  site  of  Palmer  Brothers'  present- 
bed-quilt  manufactory).  A  grist-mill  and  oil-mill 
were  erected  upon  the  premises.  The  grist-mill  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  distillery,  but  was  aban- 
doned soon  after  his  son  Gideon  came  into  possession 
of  the  property. 

The  oil  business  wai5  continued  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Elder  Palmer.  He  also  bought  another 
mill-site  on  the  same  stream,  above  his  oil-mill,  called 
Fox  Mills,  about  1812,  consisting  of  a  saw-  and  grist- 
mill. These  mills  were  run  by  him  until  1817,  when 
he  sold  out  to  his  .son,  Reuben  Palmer,  Jr. 

Elder  Palmer  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of 
farming  land,  and  carried  on  the  farming  business  to 
a  considerable  extent.  He  possessed  a  large  amount 
of  public  enterprise,  and  to  him  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  the  present  moral  and  religious  standing  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  To  him  was  also 
due  much  of  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  town.  The  enterprising  spirit  pos- 
sessed by  him  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  without  any  diminution. 

Elder  Palmer  died  April  22,  1822,  after  an  illness 
of  only  five  weeks.  His  wife  survived  him  thirty- 
three  years,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1855.  They  lived  to- 
gether forty-two  years,  and  reared  a  family  of  seven- 
teen children.    They  had  seventy-five  grandchildren. 

Hon.  Elista  H.  Palmer,  the  eldest  son  of  Gideon 
Palmer,  born  at  Montviile,  June  23,  1814,  and  married, 
Nov.  30, 1837,  Ellis  Loomis,  daughter  of  Joel  Loomis, 
of  Lyme.  He  was  early  in  life  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing interest.  Previous  to  the  death  of  his  father 
be  commenced  at  the  old  stand  the  manufacture  of 
cotton-bats,  rope,  and  twine.  He  converted  the  oil- 
mill  into  a  cotton-factory,  and  forseveral  years  carried 
on  the  business  in  the  old  green  oil-mill  building. 
In  18GG  he  built  the  stouc  mill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  stream  and  greatly  enlarged  the  business.  The 
old  oil-mill  was  burned  down  and  a  small  stone  mill 
erected  in  its  place.  He  continued  to  carry  on  the 
cotton  bnsiiress  until  his  sons  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  bed-quilts,  when  he  gave  up  the  business  to 
them,  but  still  has  an  oversight  of  a  portion  of  the 
business. 

Although  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
busine-ss,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  public 


I  interests  of  his  native  town,  and  was  active  in  the 
i  promotion  of  all  moral  reforms.    He  early  enlisted  in 
I  the  temperance  cause,  and  has  ever  been  one  of  its 
I  mo.st  radical  advocates.    Party  ties  have  but  little 
weight  with  him  when  the  prohibition  of  the  use  aud 
traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  has  been  at  stake.    In  any 
office  or  position  where  he  could  effectually  serve  the 
cause  he  has  never  faltered  or  failed  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers  to  make  prohibition  a  success.    He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles,  and 
fought  against  the  slavery  of  the  African  to  the  last, 
and  saw  the  day  and  rejoiced  when  slavery  was  abol- 
ished and  the  soil  of  his  native  country  made  free. 

He  was  elected  representative  in  his  native  town  in 
1854,  and  voted  in  the  Legislature  for  the  "Maine 
Law,"  also  elected  again  in  18(54.  He  was  elected 
senator  in  the  Ninth  District  in  1866,  and  has  held 
many  important  town  offices.  He  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk  four  years,  and  was  selectman  several 
years.  For  several  years  he  has  been  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  member  of 
Congress  for  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 

At  the  convention  which  organized  the  late  "Pal- 
mer Reunion''  he  was  chosen  its  president,  and  in  no 
small  degree,  by  his  energetic  and  persistent  laboK, 
the  late  reunion  was  made  a  success. 

Gideon  Palmer,  the  eighth  child  of  Elem  Reuben 
Palmer  and  Lucretia  Tyler,  was  born  at  Montviile, 
Oct.  23,  1793,  and  married,  July  4,  1813,  Mercy  M. 
Turner,  born  at  Montviile,  June  29, 1795,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Turner  and  Anna  Comstock.  He  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  the  manulaeture  of  linseed  oil  at 
the  old  stand  formerly  occupied  by  liis  father.  He 
was  the  iuventor  of  an  oil-press  which  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  the  oil  business.  Gideon  Palmer 
was  the  first  to  successfully  produce  cotton-seed  oil  in 
this  couutry.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  pos- 
sessing a  large  share  of  public  spirit,  he  was  a  great 
promoter  of  public  improvements.  No  project  which 
in  his  judgment  appeared  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  community  or  town  in  which  he  resided  escaped 
his  thorough  con.sideratiou,  and  if  to  his  mind  prac- 
tical, engaged  his  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  the 
object  sought.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  mill  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  R.  G.  Hooper  &  Co.,  having 
purchased  the  land  on  which  the  mill  stands,  and  laid 
out  a  site  fora  mill  and  buildings,  upon  which  the  mill 
and  dwellings  were  afterwards  erected. 

He  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  water-privilege  by 
erecting  a  dam  where  the  paper-mill  of  C.  M.  Robert- 
son now  stands.  He  was  also  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  highways  when  the  public  conven- 
ience .seemeil  to  require  them  ;  the  present  thorough- 
fare tiirough  the  village  of  Palniertown  to  the  railroad 
station  was  begun  by  him,  and  carried  through,  agaiii-st 
much  opposition  by  his  townstnen,  to  completion  by 
his  persistent  elfort 

In  1840  he  purchased  a  small  piece  of  l^nd  which 
projected  into  the  Thames  River,  in  the  town  of 
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Montville,  and  bailt  thereon  a  wharf,  since  called 
"  Palmer's  Wharf,"  which  became  a  pobllc  as  well  as  a 
private  convenience.  He  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
the  iron  foundry  business  at  his  place  in  Montville,  and 
for  a  short  period  did  a  successlul  business  in  tiiat  line. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  an  early  and  stanch  advocate  of 
anti-slavery  principles,  and  earnestly  defended  tlieni 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  a  firm  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  early  in  his 
business  life  was  interested  in  the  cause  for  the  sup- 
pression of  alcoholic  drinks. 

He  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  public  good  of 
all  his  countrymen,  and  died  in  the  harness,  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  July,  1854,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

Carmicliael  Robertson  was  born  Aug.  17,  1823, 
at  Pennicuck,  Scotland.  He  was  son  of  Duncan  (born 
about  1775,  died  1832)  and  Joan  (Hodge)  Robertson, 
and  is  the  sole  survivor  of  their  family  of  six  boys  and 
five  girls.  On  bis  father's  side  he  is  connectetl  with 
the  great  statesman  of  England,  Lord  Gladstone. 

Carmichael  was  early  left  an  orphan,  had  public 
school  advantages  of  education,  and  about  1834  was 
apprenticed  to  the  baker's  trade,  and  worked  at  it  until 
1838,  when  he  left  it  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  paper- 
maker,  and  learned  tliat  trade  thoroughly  also.  In 
1845  he  with  his  brother  Joii  n  emigrated  to  this  cou  ntry , 
and  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  a  baker.  His  entire 
capital  at  this  time  was  fifteen  dollars.  He  worked 
as  a  baker  two  years,  when,  wishing  to  see  more  of 
the  country,  he  went  through  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  wrought  for  two  years  at  paper-making 
in  Chatham  and  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  then  returned  to 
Connecticut,  and  engaged  as  paper-maker  in  Green- 
ville, where  his  brother  had  been  working  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  America.  Mr.  Robertson  was  prudent, 
industrious,  and  saving,  and  accumulated  a  small 
capital,  and  in  1851  quit  w^orking  for  other.-s,  and  with 
his  brother  and  James  Bingham,  under  firm-name  of 
Robertson  &  Bingham,  established  a  paper  matiufac- 
tory  in  Waterford,  near  New  London,  to  manufacture 
tissue  nianilla  paper.  None  had  previously  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  mannfacturing. 
The  firm  of  Robertson  &  Bingham  soon  became  widely 
and  favorably  known,  and  the  demand  Ibr  their  paper 
rapidly  increased,  so  much  so  that  a  second  mill  had 
to  be  built  to  enable  them  to  fill  their  orders.  Mr.  C. 
Robertson  was  financial  manager,  and  conducted  the 
affairs  with  ability,  care,  and  pnidcnce,  and  although 
they  lost  much  by  the  hard  times  of  1857,  their  com- 
mercial integrity  was  always  maintained,  and  they 
were  prospered  and  always  paid  "  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar."  In  1865,  Robertson  &  Bingiiam  i)ur- 
chased  the  mill  of  the  Montville  Paper  Coni[)an.v,  in 
Montville,  and  in  1866  dissolved  partnership,  John 
Robertson  remaining  in  possession  of  the  two  mills 
in  Waterford,  Carmichael  taking  tlic  Montville  mill, 
Mr.  Bingham  selling  his  interest  in  them. 


Mr.  Robertson  at  once  removed  to  and  commenced 
enlarging  and  improving  his  Montville  property,  pur- 
chased more  laud  (five  acres)  for  a  dwelling-lot,  on 
which  he  erected  a  residence,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  on  Paul's  Hill.    Here  he  has  been 
steadily  at  work,  adding  by  purchase  from  the  Rock- 
land Paper  Company  in  1875  three  other  mills.  He 
has  emjjloyed  twenty  employes,  running  winter  and 
summer.    Is  now  running  two  mills,  with  a  capacity 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  day  to  each  mill.  The 
mills  are  situated  on  the  Oxoboxo  River,  with  twenty 
feet  fall  at  lower  (Montville)  mill,  forty  feet  at  the 
Rockland  mill,  and  twenty  feet  at  the  "  Bank''  mill. 
This  last  has  been  converted  by  Mr.  Robertson  into  a 
grist-mill  and  a  shoddy-mill.  In  the  grist-mill,  which 
is  run  as  a  custom  and  feed-mill,  there  are  two  run  of 
stones,  and  the  shoddy-mill  "two  pickers."    This  is 
leased  to  the  Palmer  Brothers.  Mr.  Robertson  hag  two 
steam-engines  in  operation,  one  of  fifteen  horse-power 
at  Montville  mill,  and  one  of  twenty  at  the  Rockland 
one.    The  goods  manufactured  are  purchased  by  New 
York  jobbers.    Mr.  Robertson  has  by  his  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  close  attention  to  business  amassed  a 
handsome  competency.     Is  strongly  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  has  been  often  chosen  to  places  of  honor 
and  trust.    He  has  been  town  treasurer,  on  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  for  several  years  and  is  now  se- 
lectman, and  represented  Montville  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  1881.    He  has  been  for  over  twenty  years 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Among 
the  solid  men  of  Montville  none  stand  higher  than 
he. 

Mr.  Robert-son  married,  October,  1847,  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
Clark.  She  died  Nov.  20,  1877.  Their  surviving 
children  are  Alexander  Clark,  Elizabeth  C.  (Mrs.  Dr. 
William  M.  Burcbard,  of  Lebanon,  Conn. ;  she  has 
two  children,  Agnes  and  Robert),  May.  B.,  Tryon 
Edward  (named  from  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Jonathan  Edwards),  William  R.,  Joanna  W.,  Helen, 
and  Anna  W.  All  his  sons  are  connected  with  the 
paper  business.  Alexander  takes  charge  of  Rock- 
land mills,  and  is  salesman;  Tryon  is  book-keeper, 
and  in  charge  of  the  financial  department,  and  Wil- 
liam is  salesniHii. 

Daniel  Lewis  Browning-,  son  of  Hazard  and  Han- 
nah (Lewis)  Browning,  was  born  in  Montville,  Conn., 
Sept.  11, 1808,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  daugh- 
ters and  nine  sons.    His  parents,  natives  of  Rhode 
Island,  settled  in  Waterford  shortly  after  marriage, 
and  niter  residing  there  ten  or  eleven  years  removed  to 
i  Montville,  and  lived  there  the  remainder  ofthcir  days, 
i  His  father  was  a  farmer,  justice  for  many  years,  held 
'  in  high  esteem,  and  died  when  seventy-three  years 
I  old.     His  mother  died,  however,  when  Daniel  was 
'  but  two  years  old.    Daniel  was  reared  a  farmer,  re- 
i  ccived  a  common-school  education,  and  after  arriving 
[  at  manhood  began  teaching  winter  terms  of  district 
'  school.    In  this  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  for 
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eleven  years  engaged  in  this  avocation,  and  taught 
nine  terms  in  three  districts.  He  married,  Jan.  17, 
1833,  Fauny  C,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan  Lewis, 
of  an  old  and  prominent  family  in  this  section.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  L,  in  1762,  and  re- 
moved to  New  London  with  his  parents  when  but 
three  years  of  age.  In  early  life  he  went  on  the 
water;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  im- 
prisoned on  one  of  the  notorious  Jersey  prison-sliips, 
and  w£is  probably  the  last  survivor  of  these  cruelties. 
He  was  a  plain,  unassuming  man;  was  an  earnest 
Methodist,  and  kept  "  open  house"  for  all  its  clergy. 
He  was  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
died  April  14,  1852,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  well  and 
favorably  known  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintjince. 

Mr.  Daniel  Browning,  after  marriage,  settled  on  a 
farm  adjoining  his  father's  homestead,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  some  nine  years  thereafter,  Mr. 
Browning  took  the  homestead,  and  resided  there  about 
twenty-two  years,  when  he  moved  to  the  place  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Browning.  Here  he 
continued  to  reside,  leading  an  active  Christian  life, 
and  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  many  import- 
ant trusts  and  oflBces,  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1879. 
He,  with  his  wife,  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  he  was  trustee,  steward,  etc.,  for  many 
years,  and  by  his  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  kindness 
of  heart  he  endeared  himself  to  all.  He  was  not  a 
strict  sectarian,  but  contributed  largely  of  his  means 
to  other  denominations  than  his  own.  He  was  strictly 
temperate,  very  systematic,  industrious,  economical, 
and  prudent,  yet  so  honest  that  everywhere  he  was 
known  and  marked  for  his  sterling  integrity  in  this 
regard,  his  motto  ever  being  "  Do  right,  if  the  heavens 
fall."  He  was  intrusted  with  the  management  and 
settlement  of  many  estates ;  was  justice  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  represented  Montville  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1851.  lu  all  these  various  positions  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  faitli fully  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  interested,  and  in  all  his  candidacy  for  official 
positions  never  asked  a  vote.  His  wife  survives  him, 
and  is  steadily  persevering  in  the  same  steps  as  he, 
confident  in  a  blissful  reunion  in  the  sunlight  of  im- 
mortality after  the  "twilight"  is  passed. 

J.  C.  Belles,  M.D.— Johu  Calvin  Bolles,  son  of 
Calvin  and  Esther  (Darrow)  Bolles,  was  horn  in 
Montville,  Conn.,  near  his  present  residence,  Sept. 
18,  1816.  His  father  was  a  tanner,  and  we  hud  him 
at  an  early  age  working  at  the  same  business,  which 
he  followed  until  he  was  fourteen,  attending  common 
school  during  the  intervals  of  labor.  From  fourtceu 
till  twenty  he  Avas  occupied  in  various  labors,  j)rinci- 
pally  farming.  When  twenty  he  commenced  to  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Gay,  of  Montville,  and  after 
attending  medical  lectures  at  Pittsficld,  Mass.,  and 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  was  graduated  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution iu  June,  1840,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  town,  and  Ibr  over 
forty  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  ' 


bis  profession  with  eminent  success.  He  lias  been 
for  years  a  member  of  the  "  New  London  County 
Medical  Society"  and  "  Connecticut  Medical  Society," 
and  wiis  a  Fellow  of  the  State  Society  in  1849-55-58. 
The  practice  of  his  profession  left  him  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  anything  else,  and  has  brought  him  a  fine  com- 
petency. He  cared  little  for  office-seeking,  but,  as  a 
true  citizen,  had  political  sentiments  and  supported 
them  by  his  vote.  In  early  years  he  was  a  Whig, 
since  1856  a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  for  twenty-tbree  years,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
physician.  Dr.  Bolles  married,  Feb.  7,  1843,  Eunice, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  (Jones)  Buding- 
ton,  of  Groton,  Conn.  Mrs.  Bolles'  maternal  grand- 
father was  Moses  Jones,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6, 1781. 

Dr.  Bolles  has  two  children, — Harriet  E.,  who  mar- 
ried John  W.  Hanna  (deceased)  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, Grace  L.  and  Agnes,  and  John  C,  Jr. 
I  The  name  "  Boels''  is  found  in  the  "Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,"  as  given  by  Hollingshed,  consequently  of 
old  and  worthy  English  stock.  Duchesne,  from  a 
charter  in  that  abbey,  among  the  conquerors  under 
William  of  Normandy  gives  the  name  of  "Boels." 
From  those  bearing  that  name  the  tracing  is  easy  to 
Joseph  Bolles,  the  first  emigrant,  who  in  1640  was 
engaged  in  trade  in  Winter  Harbor,  Me.,  and  after- 
wards was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wells,  Me.,  and  for 
years  town  clerk. 

Thos.  Bolles,  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  Joseph, 
settled  in  the  "  town  plot"  of  New  London,  Conn.,  in 
1668,  soon  bought  lands  on  what  is  even  now  known 
i  as  "  Bolles'  Hill,"  and  removed  thither.  He  married, 
July  1,  1669,  Zipporah  Wheeler,  of  Groton,  Conn., 
and  had  three  children, — Mary,  Joseph,  and  John. 
June  6,  1678,  Zipporah  and  her  two  children,  Mary 
and  Joseph,  were  murdered  by  a  boy,  John  Stoddard 
{vide  Miss  Caulkins'  "History  of  New  London"). 
From  the  surviving  son,  John,  all  of  this  name  now 
in  the  United  States  are  descended. 

John  Bolles,  in  his  day  and  generation,  was  an  able 
man  of  great  force  of  character.  He  did  what  he 
deemed  right  if  all  the  world  opposed.  From  study- 
ing the  Bible  he  learned  to  think  slavery  a  giant 
evil  and  unchristian,  and  manumitted  all  his  slaves, 
caring  for  the  old,  the  weak,  and  helpless  till  their 
death.  He  changed  from  the  Presbyterian  belief  to 
that  of  Baptist,  and  nearly  all  his  descendants  adhere 
to  his  last  church.  He  died  at  the  hale  old  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  The  last  four  of  his  fourteen 
children  were  born  after  lie  was  sixty  .years  old.  His 
fourteenth  son,  Samuel,  was  born  after  he  was  sixty- 
seven,  and  attained  almost  ninety-nine  years.  The 
four  generations  were  aged, — Thomas,  eighty-four; 
John,  ninety;  Samuel,  ninety-nine;  and  Johu,  ninety. 

This  Samuel  Bolles  was  born  at  New  London,  May 
10,  1744,  and  died  Aug.  10,  1842.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  lived  in  a  house  built  by  himself  in  Waterford 
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when  but  nineteen.  He  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  Calvin  was  seventh.  Calvin  was  born  Dec.  18, 
1777.  He  was  a  farmer;  lived  in  Montville,  where  he 
died  Dec.  21,  1857.  He  married,  first,  Rebecca  Dar- 
row,  Oct.  24,  1799.  They  had  two  children.  She 
died  June  11,  1811.  Second,  Hester  Darrow,  sister  of 
Rebecca,  Dec.  5,  1811.  She  had  three  children,  and 
died  Nov.  12,  1818.  Third,  Sarah  Turner,  July  1, 
1819.  She  died,  without  offspring,  February,  1864. 
The  five  children  of  Mr.  Bolles  were  Rebecca  D. 
(Mrs.  S.  R.  Palmer,  of  Spencerport,  N.  Y.) ;  Margaret 
H.  (Mrs.  D.  F.  Beebe) ;  Francis  W.,  of  East  Lyme; 
Harriet  N.  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Schofield,  of  Norwich);  and 
John  C,  subject  of  this  sketch. 

S.  S.Harris. — The  Harris  family  is  an  old  English 
one.  The  first  American  ancestor  was  James  Harris, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  born  in  England  about  1640,  and 
who  probably  came  to  New  London,  Conn.,  from 
Boston  with  wife,  Sarah,  and  several  children,  and 
died  there  in  1714. 

James  Harris,  his  eldest  son,  born  April  4,  1673, 
in  Boston,  married,  in  1696,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  of  New  London.  In  1698  he  removed  to 
Mohegan,  now  Montville,  and  settled  on  land  granted 
by  Owaneco,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Sarah  and  her  father.  Throngh  this 
favoritism  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  soon  received  large 
grants  of  land,  and  he  became  a  noted  man,  and 
held  commission  of  lieutenant.  Sarah  died  Nov.  13, 
1748,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age;  they  had 
nine  children. 

He  next  married,  in  1750,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jackson,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.  Joseph  Harris,  of  New  London.  She  only 
lived  two  years,  and  died  without  children.  Lieut. 
James  died  Feb.  10,  1757,  aged  nearly  eighty-four. 
He  and  his  wives  are  buried  in  ancient  Mohegan,  in 
Montville.  In  1718  he  removed  to  Colchester,  now 
Salem,  and  resided  there  many  years.  His  numerous 
land  patents  caused  him  to  be  a  litigant  for  many 
years  in  the  courts,  and  none  in  the  colony  had  a  wider 
range  of  acquaintance.  His  second  son,  Jonatlian, 
born  at  Mohegan,  Jan.  15,  1705,  married,  July  28, 
1735,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Otis.  He 
was  a  distinguished  man,  and  his  daughter  "  was  a 
woman  of  marked  natural  abilities,  a  noble  mate  to 
her  husband,  who  was  a  man  (jf  commanding  force 
and  dignity  of  character  and  fine  personal  appear- 
ance." In  1739  he  with  his  brother  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  from  their  father,  and  Jonathan  built  a 
mansion  on  what  is  still  called  the  "Old  Harris  Home- 
stead," in  Salem,  and  lived  there  his  whole  subse- 
quent life.  He  was  selectman  of  Colchester  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  had  thirteen  children,  and  with  his 
good  wife,  Rachel,  and  his  two  youngest  children, 
twins,  died  suddenly  in  September  in  1761  of  a  ma- 
lignant and  wide-sweeping  fever. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Jonathan,  born  in  Colchester 
(Salem),  on  the  homestead  above  mentioned,  April  j 
2,  1743,  married  Mary  Tozer,  Feb.  1,  1764,  and  ' 


settled   on  the  old  homestead,  where  they  lived 
and  died,  and  where  their  thirteen  children  were 
:  born.    All  these  children  lived  past  middle  age,  all 
reared  large  families,  and  never  a  shadow  of  evil 
habit,  vice,  crime,  or  stain  of  reputation  rested  on  one 
of  them.    He  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
captain  of  militia.   "  He  was  a  proud  and  high-toned 
man,  proud  of  his  lineage  and  blood,  proud  of  his 
j  little  wife  and  daughters,  proud  of  his  farm-stock,  of 
j  his  full  crops,  and  of  his  abundance  and  ricli  variety 
I  of  choice  fruits.  .  Of  stalwart  frame  and  stately  bcar- 
I  ing,  he  was  ever  tender  and  gentle  as  a  belted  knight 
I  to  all  womankind  and  to  children,  but  among  men 
he  was  dignified,  austere,  and  even  imperious  and 
lordly.    His  little  wife,  Mary,  mated  him  most  fitly 
in  her  sphere,  ruling  well  her  household,  and  inspir- 
ing all  by  the  gentlen^s  and  potency  of  her  influ- 
ence and  example."    He  died  March  12,  1812,  aged 
seventy -nine.     His  wife  survived  him,  dying,  aged 
ninety,  in  1834. 

Samuel  Harris,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel,  was  born  in 
Saiem,  Conn.,  Dec.  10,  17S0 ;  married,  Sept.  29,  1805, 
Anna,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Otis,  of  Colchester. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  first  in  Salem,  and  after- 
wards in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  where  he  died  April 
;  5,  1S57,  aged  seventy-six.  His  widow  died  there  Aug. 
:  28,  1862,  aged  seventy-three.    Bainuel  was  a  man  of 
solid  worth  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  his  associates.    His  children  were  Rachel 
Ann  (Mrs.  Aaron  T.  Niles),  Samuel  Selden,  Harriet 
I  Saiome,  Lydia  Maria  (Mrs.  James  E.  Swan),  Nathan- 
I  iel  Otis  (a  physician  of  East  Haddam,  Conn.),  Eliza- 
i  beth  Cone  (Mrs.  Ephraim  Martin). 

Samuel  Selden  Harris  was  born  in  Salem,  Conn., 
j  March  8,  1809,  and  passed  his  early  life  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  moving  with  his  people  to  East  Haddam  when 
I  about  nineteen.  He  was  educated  at  public  and  pri- 
i  vate  schools,  and  taught  public  school  one  year.  He 
\  lived  in  East  Haddam  until  he  was  twenty-six,  ex- 
'  cepting  a  few  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  ped- 
i  dling  in  the  South.  (The  money  gained  in  those 
I  years  was  deposited  in  a  savings-bank,  and  has  never 
i  been  drawn  out,  and  by  accumulated  interest  and 
compound  interest  has  greatly  increased.)  Mr.  Har- 
i  ris  married  in  Montville,  Dec.  27,  1836,  Mercy  A., 
^  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Eliza  (Chapell)  Baker,  and 
;  soon  after  settled  in  Montville  as  .-i  farmer,  on  the 
i  place  now  occupied  by  him.  This  was  the  old  Baker 
homestead  and  the  birthplace  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Harris  has  always  been  a  farmer,  taking  pride 
in  his  avocation,  and  has  given  particular  .attention 
\  to  stock-raising.  He  has  had  marked  success,  and 
has  been  called  the  best  farmer  in  the  town.  His  first 
:  Presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Andrew  J.ackson,  but  of 
later  years  he  has  been  a  Republican.  He  has  held 
various  local  offices,  justice  in  particular.  In  1831  he 
enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment  Horse  Artillery  as  a 
private,  was  rapidly  promoted,  showing  gre.it  capacity 
and  love  for  military  .affairs  ;  he  w.as  i)rampt  and  ac- 
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curate,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel.  He  has  dis- 
charged his  various  duties  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
his  superiors  and  constituents.  About  1860  he  united 
with  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Montville, 
and  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the  same  from  that 
time,  ever  cherished  in  its  counsels  and  ever  liberal 
in  its  support.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  office 
of  deacon,  and  has  conscientiously  discharged  its 
duties  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  takes  great  interest 
in  Sabbath-schools,  and  has  been  teacher  of  an  adult 
class  for  many  years  and  with  marked  good  results. 
All  in  all,  Deacon  Harris  is  a  representative  farmer, 
an  honest  man,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  warm  friend,  an 
earnest  Chri.^tian,  and  enjoys  in  a  very  high  degree 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 

George  Drisdale  Jerome  was  bom  on  Plum 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1816.  He  was  named  by  a 
British  officer  who  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812 
and  was  at  his  birth  staying  on  the  island.  The  emi- 
grant, Benjamin  Jerome,  great-grandfatlier  of  George, 
came  from  England  in  early  colonial  days,  and  settled 
in  New  London,  near  the  present  site  of  the  "  Pe- 
quot  House."  He  was  probably  a  farmer,  had  three 
sons,  Richard,  Benjamin  (2),  and  William,  and  died 
at  an  old  age.  Benjamin  (2)  was  a  farmer,  married  a 
Brown,  and  settled  in  New  London.  He  purchased, 
in  advanced  life.  Plum  Island,  and  improved  it  from 
a  wilderness  state  and  farmed  there.  He  was  always 
a  farmer,  always  resided  in  New  London,  was  a  Uni- 
versalist  in  religious  creed,  of  a  social,  genial  nature, 
with  many  friends.  He  dropped  dead  on  the  sea- 
shore at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  had  children, — 
William,  Benjamin,  Richard,  Jesse,  John,  Hannah, 
Fanny,  and  Abby.  Nearly  all  his  sons  became  sea- 
faring men,  and  William  and  Benjamin  died  in  the 
West  Indies.  Jesse  was  born  in  1771,  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  was  reared  a  farmer  with  common-school  edu- 
cation, married  Desire,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jehiel 
Rogers,  of  Montville,  and  with  his  older  brother, 
Richard,  settled  on  Plum  Island.  After  a  few  years 
he  returned  to  the  mainland,  purchased  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  line  of 
Waterford  and  Montville,  and  ever  alter  resided  there. 
His  second  wife  was  Harriet  Loomis.  He  had  six- 
teen children,  of  whom  Emily  (deceased),  Benjamin 
(deceased),  Jesse,  William,  John,  Susan  (deceased), 
George  D.,  Ricliard  (deceased),  and  Julia  were  the 
children  of  Desire  who  attained  maturity,  and  Har- 
riet, Augustus,  Elias,  Frank,  Lucretia,  and  Hannah 
were  children  of  Harriet.  Elias  and  Frank  were 
killed  while  serving  as  soldiers  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Jerome  was  a  Universalist.  In 
politics  was  Whig  and  Republican.  He  was  hon- 
ored with  many  public  trustsS,  was  selectman  for  many 
years,  was  member  of  school  visiting  committee;  of 
strong,  positive  nature,  quick  decision,  and  good  judg- 
ment, he  was  quite  a  leader  in  town  matters  and 
universally  esteemed.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1867,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 


;     George  D.  Jerome  was  reared  a  farmer,  had  a  com- 
!  mon-school  education,  when  fourteen  went  to  work 
\  for  a  brother-in-law  in  Waterford,  remained  six 
I  months,  returned  home,  and  when  eigliteen  went  to 
Plum  Island  and  remained  two  years.    He  then  took 
;  a  farm  in  Salem,  Conn.,  and  married,  Nov.  14,  1836, 
;  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Chappell) 
:  Darrow,  of  Montville.    She  was  born  in  New  London. 
I  For  forty-five  years  this  worthy  couple  have  walked 
hand  in  hand,  leading  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  ex- 
I  tending  a  kindly  hand  to  the  unfortunate  and  sorrow- 
ing, and  in  an  unostentatious  manner  endeavoring 
1  to  do  their  duty  and  serve  their  day  and  generation 
'  well,  taking  for  their  motto  the  teachings  of  the 
\  Golden  Rule.   For  many  years  they  have  been  earnest 
i  and  consistent  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs. 
i  Jerome  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
;  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Waterford,  and  her  family 
furnished  six  of  the  original  sixteen  members.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  both  held  membership  there  for 
over  forty-three  years,  or  since  1838.  Mr.  Jerome  has 
held  the  office  of  deacon,  discharging  its  duties  with 
great  acceptability  to  the  other  members,  since  Sept. 
20,  1843.    In  1837,  Mr.  Jerome  purchased  the  place 
\  where  he  now  resides,  and  which  is  prized  by  his 
I  children  and  grandchildren  as  the  ''old  homestead." 
i  Here  he  has  ever  since  resided  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
I  ments  of  a  farmer's  life,  taking  pride  in  the  improve- 
;  ment  and  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  education 
i  and  development  of  his  children.    He  has  always 
I  been  found  in  accord  with  progress.    In  politics  has 
\  been  a  Whig  and  Republican.   He  has  had  four  chil- 
I  dren, — Henry  G.  (married  Eliza  Starr,  and  has  four 
children, — Idulla,  Albert,  Frank, and  Louis);  Amelia 
I  J.  (married  Dr.  W.  S.  C.  Perkins,  and  resides  in  Nor- 
j  wich,and  has  two  children, — Florence  A. and  Charles 
H.) ;  Julia  W.  (married  David  A.  Starr,  and  has  one 
\  child,  Ada)  ;  Albert  E.  (who  died  at  ten  years). 
I     Nathaniel  Burr  Bradford  was  born  Dec.  9,  1795, 
i  in  Montville,  Conn.,  the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
;  Lucy  (Raymond)  Bradford.  He  was  a  direct  descend- 
;  ant  (sixth  generation)  of  Governor  William  Brad- 
;  ford,  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower."    In  early 
:  life  he  attended  the  district  school,  and  afterwards 
;  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn.    His  business  was 
farming,  which  he  carried  on  extensively  and  success- 
fully.   He  held  several  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature. 
!     He  was  a  true  patriot,  deeply  interested  in  the  late 
i  war,  and  au  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
I  lican  party.    He  was  not  a  member  of  any  particular 
I  religious  denomination,  but  a  firm  believer  in  the 
I  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  its 
I  interests,  especially  of  foreign  missions. 

He  was  married,  April  30,  1835,  to  Rachel  Fitch,  of 
;  Montville,  daughter  of  James  and  Abigail  (Fox) 
;  Fitch.    He  died  Oct.  11,  1870,  leaving  no  children. 

Capt.  William  Fitch  was  born  Aug.  14,  1815, 
'  youngest  son  of  James  and  Abigail  (Fox)  Fitch:  In 
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early  life  attended  tlie  district  school,  and  when  old  I 
enough  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  went  to  | 
the  school  Id  winter.    Part  of  the  year  1833-34  at- 
tended Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn. 

In  1834  commenced  going  to  sea,  and  so  continued 
until  1853,  during  wliich  time  he  made  tliiee  voyages 
as  captain  of  a  whaling-ship. 

On  leaving  the  sea  he  resumed  his  former  occupa- 
tion of  farming,  which  has  been  his  business  to  the 
present  time. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Montville,  and  in  1859  changed 
his  church  relatious  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Uncasville,  that  being  nearer  his  resi- 
dence. Most  of  the  time  since  be  has  held  the  offices 
of  trustee  and  steward  therein. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  held  several  town 
oflBces, — been  justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of  probate, — 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature,  He  was 
married  April  7,  1845,  to  Lucy  A.  Fitch,  daughter  of 
Adonijah  and  Anne  (Fox)  Fitch.  Had  three  chil- 
dren,— James  William,  the  oldest,  is  now  living,  and 
at  the  pr&sent  time  editor  of  the  Jeflferdon  Gazette, 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio;  Frank,  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years  and  four  months  ;  Lucy  Anna,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  months. 

David  Raymond  Dolbeare,  son  of  Elisha  and 
Mary  (Fox)  Dolbeare,  was  born  in  Montville,  Conn., 
not  one  mile  from  his  present  residence,  Jan.  10, 
1808. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  name  was  John 
Dolbeare,  who  first  settled  in  Boston  and  was  a 
tinker.  He  afterwards  became  a  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  that  part  of  New  London  County 
now  Montville,  where  he  settled.  It  is  said  that  he 
purchased  as  much  land  from  the  Indians  as  a  cow- 
skin  wonld  cover,  and  that,  cutting  the  skin  into  one 
long  strip,  he  "surrounded"  a  large  tract.  Rnmor 
aside,  however,  he  was  a  large  land-owner,  and  from 
him  David  is  a  direct  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. He  had  several  children,  and  died  "  full  of 
years." 

John  Dolbeare,  grandfather  of  David,  born  in 
Montville,  married  a  Raymond,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. He  was  quite  a  man  of  note  in  his  generation, 
being  called  by  the  people  to  important  trusts,  and 
filling  acceptably  the  responsible  position  of  justice 
of  the  peace  for  years.  In  religion  he  was  a  strict 
Congregationalist.  He  died  aged  sixty-two  years. 
Elisha,  his  son,  was  born  in  Montville,  married 
Mary  Fox.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  was  a 
farmer  and  tanner,  and  could  "  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing." Six  of  his  children  arrived  at  maturity, — 
Griswold  H.  (deceased),  Mary  Ann  (deceased),  David 
R.,  Martha  F.,  Nancy  F.  (deceased),  Fanny  (de- 
ceased). He  was  a  good  member  of  society,  unosten- 
tatious, and  a  lover  of  home,  and  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  his  wife  at  that  of  eighty. 


Both  were  highly  esteemed  in  church  and  social 
circles. 

David  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  received  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  common  schools,  and  has 
never  departed  from  the-  labor  of  his  youth.  He  has 
always  been  an  agriculturist,  and  a  hard-working, 
economical,  and  prudent  man,  and  by  industry  and 
frugality  and  a  judicious  judgment  has  acquired 
a  competency,  although  by  the  dishonesty  of  others 
he  has  sutfered  losses.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
G.  Raymond,  who  lived  but  a  few  years.  He  married, 
Sept.  11,  1838,  Ellen  Fitch,  daughter  of  George  Dol- 
beare and  his  wife,  Mary  Bradford.  They  were  resi- 
dents of  Montville,  where  she  was  born,  June  29, 
1813. 

Mr.  Dolbeare  in  early  life  was  in  accord  with  the 
political  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  and  from  1856 
has  been  identified  with  the  Republicans.    Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dolbeare  have  been  for  years  consistent  and 
valued  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
have  been  supporters  of  all  good  works  in  the  church 
j  and  community.    Their  children  are  James  S.  (de- 
I  ceased);  Thomas  W. ;  Henry  C. ;  Horatio  B. ;  twins, 
\  Mary  Elizabeth  (who  died  June  25, 1880,  aged  thirty- 
!  two)  and  Sarah  Ellen  (died  at  two  years) ;  and  John. 
Thomas  married  Eliza  J.  Champlin,  and  has  three 
children, — Minnie,  Willie,  and  Walter.    Henry  mar- 
ried Alice  E.  Whaley,  and  resides  with  his  father. 
Horatio  married  Jane  Ashcraft,  aud  lives  in  New 
London.  . 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 
PRESTON. 

Geographicnl— Inpographical — The  Indians — Early  GranteeB— Sltetchea 
of  the  Early  S«ttleifi— Tlie  War  of  the  RevoliitioQ — Civil  and  Military 
j      Incorporation  of  the  Towd — Interesting  Documontg — Ecclesiastical 
History,  etc. 

The  town  of  Preston  lies  northeast  of  the  centre 
I  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north 
I  by  Lisbon  and  Griswold,  on  the  east  by  Griswold  and 
I  North  Stonington,  on  the  south  by  North  Stonington 
I  and  Ledyard,  and  on  the  west  by  Montville  and 
j  Norwich. 

I  The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of 
hills  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  gen- 
erally productive,  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  the 

I  raising  of  grain. 

The  Indians.— The  lands  embodied  within  the 
present  hounds  of  Preaton  were  owned  by  the  Molie- 
gans,  and  a  deed  of  the  town  was  given  by  Owaneco, 
March  17,  1S87,  and  comprised  a  tract  five  miles  in 
length,  from  Stonington  to  Norwich.    This  deed  was 

'  from 
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"Oaneco  to  Capt.  James  Fitch,  Capt.  Josiali  Standish,  Thomas  Parke,  i 
Sr.,  Jonathan  Trasy,  Thomas  Trasy,  Joseph  Morgan,  and  all  the  rest  of  i 
the  inhubitauts  living  in  Xtiv  I'rfsou. 

"Signed  The  mark 


"  Witnesses :  of  Oaneco. 

"John  11  organ,         ■  '  I 

"John  Stanton,  •  | 

"  The  mark  ^SmiB^^^^^  of  John  Ukoas." 

The  following  is  from  the  records  of  the  General 
Court,  dated  May  10,  1679 :  I 

"  Whereas,  Uiicas  hi8  son  hath  damnified  Thomas  Tracy,  Jnn., in  his 

swine,  and  Uncas  is  willing  to  m^ke  him  satisfaction  for  the  same  in  \ 

land,  this  Ccurt  grants  him  liberty  to  receive  of  Uncas  to  the  value  of  ; 

100  acres  of  laud  for  the  said  damage,  if  he  see  cause  to  grant  it  to  him,  i 
provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  any  plantation  or  former  grant  made  by 

the  Court.    Lt.  Thomas  Tracy  and  Lt.  Thomas  Letlingwell  are  appointed  i 

to  lay  out  this  grant  to  the  said  Thomas  Tracy,  Jun.,  according  to  this  ; 

gran  t."  i 

"Thomas  Tracy's  farm  east  of  the  Shetucket  was  ; 
Dot  far  from  Owaneco's  claim,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  | 
that  the  swine  were  lawfully  slain  iu  defense  of  his 
coru-fields.  Bat  this  was  an  easy  way  of  settling  dis-  ! 
putes;  the  Indians  set  but  little  value  upon  their  I 
lands,  and  the  settlei^s  were  willing  to  be  slightly 
'  damnified'  for  the  sake  of  the  indemnity." 

Among  the  earliest  grantees  in  this  town  were  \ 
Samuel  Andrews,  John  Reynolds,  Josiah  Rockwell,  : 
and  Robert  Roath.    Although  there  were  a  few  per-  | 
sons  here  in  167G,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  permanent  i 
settlement  was  made  until  the  close  of  King  Philip's 
war.    Reynolds  and  Rockwell,  the  last  two  of  the  j 
above  grantees,  were  attacked  by  Indians  in  167G 
while  working  on  their  land.   The  Reynolds  farm  for 
a  long  period   remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  sold  to  the  Water-  i 
Power  Company  in  1826.  \ 

Jliss  Caulkins  says,  "  In  all  probability  Greenfield  j 
Larabee  was  the  first  settler  in  this  region,  and  the  j 
first  actual  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Preston.  Next  \ 
to  him  were  Thomas  Tracy,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Tracy,  i 
Samuel  Fitch,  and  Nathaniel  Leffingwell,  who  were  \ 
cultivating  farms  here  in  1680." 

Early  Settlers.' — "Hugh  Amos  probably  came 
from  Boston,  where  a  person  of  his  name  was  living  j 
in  1666.    lie  was  propounded  for  freemanship  at  ^ 
Norwich  in  May,  1671,  but  an  earlier  notice  of  him  j 
is  the  following: 

"  Sept.  i;6,  lfi70.  A  committee  of  three  persons,  John  Bradford,  Hugh  i 
CalkiuB,  and  Thomas  LelTingw  ell,  are  to  agree  with  Hugh  Amos  to  keep  I 
the  ferry  over  Shon  tuckett  Kiver. 

"This  was  after  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  ferry 
had  been  granted  to  Samuel  Starr  and  forfeited  by 
him.  'Hugh  Amos  and  his  neighbor  Rockwell'  are 
mentioned  in  1678  as  living  near  the  ferry. 

'  From  Miss  Caulkins'  History  of  Morwich. 


"Amos  died  in  1707,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
£410,  consisting  principally  of  housing  and  570  acres 
of  land.  His  children  then  living  were  John,  Mary, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Howard,  Samuel  (of  Stonington), 
and  Ann. 

"  Samuel  Amos,  in  1685,  obtained  a  deed  of  land 
lying  '  between  Shunkhungannuck  Hill  and  Conay- 
tuck  Brook'  of  the  sachem  Owaneco.  A  handsome 
sheet  of  water  called  Lake  Amos,  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Preston,  near  the  line  of  North  Stonington, 
probably  obtained  its  name  from  liim. 

"John  and  Joseph  Ayer,  or  Ayers,  emigrants  prob- 
ably from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  settled  at  Preston  and 
North  Stonington  as  farmers. 

"Joseph  Ayer's  farm  was  within  the  bounds  of 
Norwich  East  Society,  and  he  was  admitted  an  in- 
habitant in  1704.  His  will,  dated  at  Norwich,  Sept. 
6,  1736,  but  not  proved  till  1747,  mentions  four  chil- 
dren :  Joseph,  Timothy,  Sarah  Hazen,  and  Abigail, 
wife  of  Dennis  Manough. 

"Joseph  Benjamin  settled  in  about  1690.  The  in- 
ventory of  his  estate  was  taken  April  27,  1704.  He 
left  a  widow,  Sarah,  and  children,  according  to  the 
inventory, — Joseph,  aged  thirty;  John,  twenty-t.wo; 
Abigail,  Jemima,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Marcy,  all  about 
twenty.  The  appraisers  of  his  estate  were  Thomas 
Stanton,  Jonathan  Tracy,  and  Samuel  Lennerson, 
who  were  doubtless  his  neigbors. 

"John  Benjamin  died  Aug.  2,  1716. 

"  William  Belcher,  of  Preston,  died  Feb.  7,  1732. 
His  will,  dated  Sept.  6,  1731,  provides  for  wife  Me- 
hitabel,  son  William,  and  brother  Elijah,  also  his 
mother  and  sister.  His  estate  was  valued  at  £2298. 
Among  his  bequests  was  a  wood-lot  to  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Lord. 

"Moses  Belcher  was  also  an  early  settler  in  this 
toM'H.  He  was  the  ancestor  in  this  country  of  Hon. 
Natlian  Belcher,  of  New  London.  (Sec  biography  of 
Nathan  Belcher.) 

"  William  Billings  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
oldest  son  of  William  Billings,  of  Stonington,  and 
born  in  that  plantation  about  1665.  In  1709  he  is 
styled  'Capt,  William  Billings,  of  Preston.'  He  had 
rights  in  the  volunteer  lands,  probably  derived  from 
his  father,  who  had  fought  against  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  He  died  in  June,  1738.-  He  was  the 
father  of  Rev.  William  Billings,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1720,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Windham, 
and  died  May  20,  1733,  leaving  an  only  son,  William, 
afterwards  known  by  the  same  style  and  title  as  his 
grandfather,  viz.,  Capt.  William  Billings,  of  Preston. 
This  last-named  Capt.  William  died  Nov.  28,  1813,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Poquetannock. 

"  Peter  Branch,  probably  son  of  John  of  Scituate, 

2  Joshua  Hempstead,  of  New  London,  in  his  private  diary  says  that 
Capt.  Billings,  of  Preston,  and  Capt.  William  Hyde,  of  Norwich,  were 
buried  the  same  day,  June  9,  1733.  These  were  men  of  note  in  their 
respective  towns. — Onilkim. 
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had  his  cattJe-mark  registered  at  Norwich  about  1680. 
He  died  in  1713,  leaving  nine  children  of  ages  from 
twenty-eight  years  down  to  seven.  In  settling  the 
estate  it  was  decided  that  a  division  conld  not  be 
made  without  prejudice  to  the  children,  and  testimony 
to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the  court  signed  by  the 
following  persons,  who  were  doubtless  freeholders  in 
the  district  at  that  time:  John  Ames,  Daniel  Brews- 
ter, Caleb  Forbes,  John  Freeman,  Joseph  Freeman, 
James  Morgan,  Isaac  Morgan,  Ezekiel  Parke,  David 
Roode,  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Thomas  Tracy. 

"  Tristram,  adm.  June  21, 1716 ;  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
son  of  Tristram  and  Mary,  recorded  the  same  year. 

"  TnLstram  Brown  and  Abigail  Parke  were  married 
28  Aug.  1722.  This  was  probably  a  second  marriage 
of  the  above. 

"Nicholas  Cady  owned  a  mill  in  Preston,  and 
there  died  in  1725;  supposed  to  have  come  from  Kil- 
ling! 7- 

"  Isaac  Cady  died  in  1730. 

"Joseph  Gary  had  land  granted  to  him  in  1687, 
'near  Capt.  Standish's  farm.' 

"John  Clark,  carpenter,  adm.  1702;  died  1709, 
leaving  a  wife,  Mary,  and  children, — John,  Thomas, 
Mary,  Phebe,  Isaac,  and  James, — all,  or  most  of  them, 
of  mature  age. 

"Isaac,  adm.  1714;  selectman  1723. 

"James  Clark,  of  Norwich,  died  in  1719. 

"Richard  Cook.  A  deed  of  gift,  dated  July  21, 
1680,  is  recorded,  from  Greenfield  Larrabee  to  Rich- 
ard Cooke,  of  Stonington,  of  thirty  acres  of  land  '  over 
Showtuckett,  where  my  now  dwelling  is,  provided  he 
removes  and  dwells  upon  it.'  Richard  Cooke  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  was  afterwards  admitted  as  an 
inhabitant,  and  had  other  lands  granted  by  the  town. 
He  died  in  1695.  His  son  Obed,  born  Feb.  1,  1681, 
was  the  father  of  Capt.  James  Cook,  of  Preston,  who 
died  June  9, 1778,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

"  Eliphal,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Capt.  Cook,  mar- 
ried Oliver  Woodworth,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1842,  aged 
ninety-two,  making  but  four  generations  from  the 
settlement. 

"The  name  of  Corning  is  found  early  in  the  East 
Society.  Josiah  and  Neheniiah  Corning  were  born, 
the  former  in  1703,  and  the  latter  in  1716.  Both  are 
interred  in  the  Long  Society  burial-ground. 

"Thomas  Danforth,  a  land-owner  in  1730,  perhaps 
earlier. 

"  Peter  and  Thomas  Davison  were  early  inhabitants 
of  the  East  Society,  or  Preston.  They  probably  came 
from  Stonington.  Peter  died  in  1706,  Thomas  in 
1724,  and  a  second  Thomas  in  1741. 

"Jonathan  Dower,  adm.  1716. 

"Samuel,  adm.  1721. 

"  Andrew,  a  resident  in  1723.  Dr.  Joshua  Dower, 
of  Preston,  born  Aug.  6,  1735,  was  a  son  of  Andrew. 

"John  Downs  and  Hannah  Rockwell  were  married 
March  1, 1693-94.  They  had  five  children  baptized  by 
Mr.  Woodward  in  1707. 


"  Joshua  Downs,  of  Norwich,  and  Mercy  Raymond, 
of  New  London,  were  married  Feb.  12,  1729-30. 
"  Mr.  Samuel  Fitch,  son  of  the  Rev.  James,  was  one 
I  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  east  of  this  town.  He  died 
I  in  1725.  His  sons  were  Hezekiah,  Jabez,  and  Bcn- 
i  jamin.  The  following  inscription  is  from  one  of  the 
I  oldest  gravestones  in  Long  Society :  '  Here  lais  the 
i  body  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Fitch,  died  Oct.  19,  1727, 
!  in  ye  37th  year  of  his  age.' 

"Caleb  Forbes  had  a  land-grant  in  1672,  and  was 
!  constable  in  1685..  His  marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter 
i  of  John  Gager,  took  place  June  30,  1681.  A  deed 
\  from  Owaneco  in  his  favor  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
I  acres  of  upland  and  meadow  'south  of  Connoughtug 
brook'  bears  the  date  of  Dec.  10,  1683. 

"Deacon  Caleb  Forbes,  of  Preston,  died  Aug.  25, 
1710.  His  estate  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  He  left  a  relict,  Mary,  and  five 
children, — Sarah,  Caleb,  Marj%  John,  and  Elizabeth. 

"  David  Francis,  adm.  1697.    He  was  on  the  roll 
of  inhabitants  in  1702,  and  again  in  1718,  with  the 
I  title  of  sergeant. 

"  Joseph  Freeman,  of  Preston,  1698. 
"Sert.  Joseph  Freeman's  inventory  was  presented 
I  at  the  County  Court  in  1706,  and  distribution  of  his 
I  estate  ordered  to  his  three  sons,  John,  Ebenezer,  and 
j  James. 

"Stephen  Gates,  an  inhabitant  in  1720. 
"  Thomas  Gates  died  Oct.  24,  1726. 
"The  farm  of  George  Geer  was  near  the  dividing 
line  between  New  London  and  Norwich,  east  of  the 
river,  and  was  afterwards  included  in  Groton.  He 
married,  in  1659,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Allyn. 
I  His  sons,  Joseph  and  Jonathan,  were  reckoned  as  in- 
I  habitants  of  Preston  in  1687. 

"  Nathaniel  Giddings,  son  of  Nathaniel,  born  1705 ; 
!  daughter  Elizabeth  baptized  Sept.  19,  1715. 

"John  Glover,  a  grantee  of  1680,  is  on  the  roll  of 
inhabitants  in  1702  and  1718.    He  married  May  29, 
:  1682,  Hannah  ,  the  family  name  not  given. 

"  March,  1684.  Granted  to  Mr.  Brewster  ami  John  Glover  two  bits  of 
I  land  near  their  own  land,  on  the  east  side  of  Sbow  tucket  Kiver. 

"  Dyer  Haskell,  adm.  Dec.  1,  1713. 
"Roger,  adm.  1716;  Daniel,  1723. 
"  Roger  and  Daniel  Haskell  were  brothers.  The 
I  former  died  in  1727.    The  decease  of  Daniel  and  two 
sisters,  Judith  and  Sarah,  took  place  during  the  year 
1730.   Daniel  left  an  estate  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.     In  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Judith 
I  several  of  the  bequests  are  suggestive  of  the  fashions 
\  of  the  day, — '  I  give  to  brother  Roger's  daughter  Zip- 
1  porah  my  Bible,  my  silk  apron  and  pinners,  and  two 
I  ribbons.    I  give  to  brother  Fitch's  daughter  Abigail 
!  my  chince  frock  and  stays  with  green  covering,' 
I  etc. 

"A  second  Roger  Haskell,  who  died  in  1759,  aged 
\  sixty-seven,  and  a  third  of  the  same  name  in  1791, 
I  have  stones  to  their  memory  in  the  Long  Society 
burial-ground. 
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"John  Hewit,  member  of'Norwicb  Church  in  172G,  ; 
had  a  son  Solomon  baptized  March  30,  1729.  [ 
"Joseph  Jlilhird,  1738. 

"Greenfield  Larrabee,  from  Siiybrook,  son  of  an 
original  emigrant  of  the  same  name,  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Parke,  in  March,  1673,  and  set-  j 
tied  upon  a  farm  east  of  the  river,  near  his  father-in-  | 
law.  In  this  new  location  he  prospered,  acquired  large  j 
lands,  brought  up  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  daugli-  ! 
ters,  and  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  ; 
He  was  born  April  20,  1648,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1739. 

"  Zachariah  Mainer,  1722. 

"  Mix,  or  Jleeks.  Thomas  Meeks,  son  of  Thomas, 
of  New  Haven,  and  there  born  in  1635,  married,  June  ; 
30,  1(577,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Fitch.  ; 
He  settled  upon  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Fitch,  east  : 
of  the  Sbetucket.  A  tract  of  tweuty  acres,  '  where  ; 
his  house  stands,'  was  confirmed  to  him  July  16, 1680,  \ 
as  a  free  gift  from  Mr.  Fitch  to  his  daughter.  They  i 
had  nine  children. 

"Mr.  Mix  died  July  30,  1706.  His  son  Daniel  was  \ 
a  selectman  in  1725  and  1726.  , 

"Joseph  Morgan,  of  Preston,  son  of  James,  of 
New  London  and  Groton,  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Parke,  '  some  time  in  April,  1670,'  says  the 
record.  He  died  April  5,  1704.  He  had  one  son, 
Joseph,  and  six  daughters  who  lived  to  maturity. 
Estate,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds. 

"Samuel  Parish,  adm.  1716;  Benjamin,  a  little 
later;  probably  sons  of  John,  of  Stoningtou,  who  died  i 
in  1715. 

"  Parke,  or  Parks.   The  farm  of  Thomas  Parke  was  ; 
so  ambiguously  situated  that  it  took  a  course  of  years  ; 
to  get  it  settled  into  an  abiding  position.    In  1681  he  ! 
was  a  collector  of  taxes  for  New  London,  and  his  son,  j 
Thomas  Parke,  Jr.,  a  constable  of  the  same  town.   In  \ 
1686  the  latter,  without  any  removal  of  residence,  was 
chosen  constable  for  Norwich.    A  year  later  they 
were  both   included  in  the  new  town  of  Preston. 
Deacon  Thomas  Parke  died  July  30,  1709;  his  son, 
Thomas,  Jr.,  had  previously  deceased.  | 

"  Robert  Parke,  second  son  of  Deacon  Thomas,  mar-  | 
ried  Rachel  LefiBngwell,  Nov.  24,  1681.  He  also  died  I 
before  his  father  (1707),  leaving  a  second  wife,  Mary,  ; 
and  ten  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  months  ; 
and  twenty-three  years.  Robert  Parke's  homestead  ^ 
farm  was  within  the  bounds  of  Groton  ;  be  had  also  \ 
a  farm  at  Pachaug. 

"  Capt.  John  Parke,  of  Preston,  another  son  of; 
Deacon  Thomas,  and  probably  the  oldest,  died  in 
171G.    The  widow,  Mary,  received  that  part  of  the 
farm  '  on  which  old  De.acon  Thomas  dwelt  by  the 
Great  Pond.'    She  afterwards  married  Salmon  Treat,  i 

"  Nathaniel  Parks  in  1683  was  a  neighbor  of  Josiah  j 
Rockwell.  I 

"  In  1713,  Deacon  John  Richards,  of  Preston,  asked  \ 
for  a  confirmation  of  his  land.  William  Richards,  \ 
probably  a  brother  of  John,  was  also  an  early  in-  \ 
habitant  of  Preston.    No  connection  between  them  ' 


and  the  Richards  family  of  New  London  has  been 
traced.  William  died  in  1724 ;  John  in  1756.  Both 
left  descendants. 

"Robert  Roath  married  in  October,  1668,  Sarah 
Saxton,  and  in  1672  was  living  at  Norwich,  near  the 
Shetucket  ferry.  In  1680  the  road  to  Poqnetannock 
was  laid  out,  beginning  at  the  house  of  Robert  Roath, 
and  running  south  through  land  of  Owen  Williams. 
Robert  Roath  had  three  sons,  John,  Daniel,  and  Peter, 
who  all  became  heads  of  families. 

"  Peter  Robinson  came  from  Martha's  Vineyard 
about  1708  ;  adm.  1712;  had  three  children  baptized 
by  Mr.  Woodward  (1711,  1713,  1714),  all  daughters; 
removed  to  Windham,  probably  about  1720,  and  was 
one  who  assisted  in  forming  the  church  in  Scotland 
Parish,  1735. 

"  Israel  Robinson  was  a  resident  of  Norwich  in 
1720. 

"  Josiah  Rockwell  settled  at  Norwich  about  1670, 
and  was  slain  by  the  Indians  in  January,  1676.  His 
farm  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shetucket,  near 
the  road  to  Poqnetannock. 

"  The  parentage  of  Josiah  Rockwell  has  not  been 
determined  by  actual  records,  but  presumptive  evi- 
dence connects  him  with  the  family  of  William  Rock- 
well, who  died  at  Windsor  in  1640.  Though  only 
three  sons  of  William  are  found  on  record  at  Wind- 
sor, viz.,  John,  Samuel,  and  Joseph,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Josiah  was  an  older  son  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage. He  was  at  New  London  in  1658,  and  remained 
there  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  then  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, where  one  of  William  Rockwell's  family — Ruth, 
wife  of  Christopher  Hu  ntington — had  settled.  Among 
his  children  we  find  the  names  of  the  three  brothers 
of  Windsor,  Joseph,  John,  and  Samuel,  perpetuated; 
and  in  the  family  of  Samuel,  at  Windsor,  we  find  a 
Josiah.   These  are  hints  suggestive  of  a  relationship. 

"  Josiah  Rockwell  had  seven  children,  the  births 
ranging  from  1658  to  1676,  inclusive.  The  oldest  died 
in  infancy.  His  marriage  is  not  recorded,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  traced. 

"John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Rood,  of  Nor- 
wich, had  a  home-lot  granted  him  in  1679,  'on  the 
other  side  of  Showtucket  River,  near  to  his  L^ncle 
Leffingwell's.'  He  died  in  September,  1706,  leaving 
a  wife,  Mary,  and  six  children,  the  oldest,  John, 
aged  sixteen,  and  the  second,  Zachariah,  aged  four- 
teen. The  last  mentioned  was  probably  the  vener- 
able centenarian  whose  gravestone  in  the  Preston 
burial-ground  has  the  following  interesting  record: 

*  In  Memory  of 
Mr.  ZacliariHli  Rude 
wlio  died  Feb.  10th 
1795. 
in  the  Ui3d  year 
of  his  age. 

"  '  Here  in  the  Iiistory  of  my  age, 
Men  who  review  my  days, 
Miiy  read  God's  love  in  every  page. 
In  every  line  his  praise.' 
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"Thomas  Rose  was  an  early  settler  in  the  southern 
part  of  Preston.  His  name  acquired  notoriety  from 
the  situation  of  his  dwelling-house.  A  large  oak-tree 
near  the  house  was  a  noted  boundary-mark  between 
Norwich  and  New  London,  standing  as  a  stately 
warder  precisely  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Norwich. 
It  was  directly  upon  the  line  running  east  from  the 
bead  of  Poquetannock  Cove  to  the  bounds  of  Stouing- 
ton.  and  is  referred  to  iu  several  surveys,  acts,  and 
patents. 

"Thomas  Rose  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Allyn.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  great  boundary- 
tree  they  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in 
1743,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  £2498.  His  wife 
survived  him,  and  he  left  also  a  son,  Joseph,  and  six 
daughters.  Another  son,  Thomas,  died  before  his 
father,  in  1733,  leaving  a  family. 

"  Jonathan  and  Mercy  Rudd  were  married  Dec.  19, 
1678,  and  probably  settled  in  Norwich  about  that  time. 
His  land  east  of  the  Shetucket  was  lield  by  a  deed  of 
purchase  from  Owaneco,  dated  Dec.  10,  1683,  and 
consisted  of  one  hundred  acres  on  Connoughtng 
Brook,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  acres  betwixt 
Shunkhungannock  Hill  and  Norwich  bounds.  He 
appears  also  to  have  bad  other  lands. 

"  He  died  in  1689.  In  the  distribution  of  his  estate 
his  wife  received  £60 ;  the  oldest  son,  Jonathan,  £117  ; 
Nathaniel  and  Abigail,  each  £58  10,?.  'At  the  desire 
of  the  widow,  Joseph  and  Richard  Bushnell,  Nathan- 
iel Rndd,  Thomas  Tracy,  and  Caleb  Forbes  were  ap- 
pointed overseers  of  the  widow,  children,  and  estate.' 

"  The  first  Peter  Spieer  was  of  New  London  in  1666, 
and  died  in  1695.  The  second  Peter  was  of  Norwich 
in  1702  and  1716.    Samuel,  adm.  Dec.  20,  1715. 

"  Josiah  (or  Josias)  Standish  was  a  son  of  the  re- 
nowned Miles  Standish,  of  Duxbury.  His  first  wife, 
Mary,  'dyed  and  was  buried  at  Duxborougb,  July  1, 
1665.'  His  second  wife  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Allen,  of  Braintree.  The 
earliest  notice  we  obtain  of  him  in  this  neighborhood 
is  from  a  deed  of  sale  dated  Feb.  5, 1686,  from  'John 
Parks,  of  the  new  plantation  east  of  Norwich'  (Pres- 
ton), to  'Capt.  Josiah  Standish,  now  in  Norwich,'  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  'over  Show- 
tucket  River  upon  the  hill  between  Mr.  Fitch's  farm 
and  Pocketannuck,' — consideration,  £22.  Witnesses, 
Thomas  Bradford  and  Simon  Huntington,  Jr.  The 
same  year  he  purchased  a  thousand-acre  right  in 
Windham,  near  where  Willimantic  now  stands. 

"Capt.  Standish  died  in  1G90.  The  widow  and  son 
Miles  were  appointed  administrators  on  his  estate. 
We  may  assume  that  Samuel  Standish,  licensed  to  tan 
leather  in  Preston,  1706,  Israel  Standish,  of  Preston, 
1709,  Josiah,  who  went  from  Preston,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Stafibrd,  1719,  and  Lois,  who 
married  Hugh  Calkins  in  1706,  were  children  of  Capt. 
Josiah. 

"Miles  Standish,  of  Preston,  died  in  1728  ;  left  rel- 
ict Elizabeth  ;  estate  appraised  at  £919  lis.  M. 


"In  his  inventory  are  articles  that  harmonize  well 
with  his  name,  viz.:  gun,  sword,  belt,  ])ouch,  and 
bullets,  a  Bible  and  confession  of  faith. 

"John  Starkweather  was  an  early  inhabitant.  He 
died  Aug.  21,  1703,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-si.x  years. 

"Hopestill  Tyler,  'an  aged  man,'  died  in  1733. 
He  left  a  wife,  Mary,  and  four  children,  viz. :  Han- 
nah Buswell,  Daniel,  James,  and  Hopestill.  Estate, 
£813.  In  the  inventory  of  his  wardrobe  is  '  a  close 
bodied  coat,'  valued  at  £4  5s.,  a  beaver  hat,  an  orange- 
colored  cloak,  and  a  muff. 

"Thomas  Wedge.  Deborah,  relict  of  Thomas 
Wedge,  died  in  1703,  leaving  seven  children,  viz.: 
John,  Mary,  Joshua,  Isaac,  Deborah,  David,  and  De- 
liverance. John  Richards  and  John  Tracy  witnessed 
her  will. 

"Joshua  was  on  the  roll  of  Norwich  inhabitants 
in  1716. 

"  Paul  Wentworth,  a  son  of  Elder  William  Went- 
I  worth,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  obtained  from  Owaneco,  the 
Indian  sachem,  a  lease  of  certain  lands  in  Mohegan, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  family.    He  was  dis- 
missed, with  his  wife  Katherine,  from  the  church  at 
Rowley,  where  he  had  lived,  to  the  church  at  New 
London,  June  29,  1707.    But  his  name  does  not  ap- 
I  pear  on  the  list  of  church-members  at  New  London. 
•  His  farm,  though  within  the  limits  of  the  ccclesiasti- 
i  cal  parish,  was  at  least  ten  miles  from  thechurcl],  and 
'  the  intervening  country  was  almost  a  wilderness.  He 
:  afterwards  purchased  lands  of  David  Francis  in  East 
Society,  Norwich  ;  removed  thither,  and  was  accepted 
'  as  an  inhabitant  of  tiie  town  Dec.  20, 1715.    He  had 
I  thirteen  children,  all  born  before  he  came  to  this 
I  colonj',  the  dates  ranging  from  1680  to  1700.  He 
;  died  in  1750. 

"  Benjamin,  his  seventh  son,  married,  in  1726,  Me- 
^  hitable  Carrier.    Jared  Wentworth,  son  of  Benjamin 
i  and  Mehitahle,  born  in  1728,  married  Abigail  Wilson, 
I  of  Ashford.    The  residence  of  this  couple  was  in  the 
:  western  part  of  Norwich,  near  Bean  Hill.    One  of 
their  daughters,  Zcrviah,  born  April  12,  1767,  was 
united,  Nov.  28,  1790,  to  Ezekiel  Huntley.    The  only 
child  of  this  union,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  acquired  a 
I  literary  fame  second  to  that  of  no  female  in  the  coun- 
I  try.    Her  numerous  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are 
:  all  of  a  pure  and  elevated  tone,  calculated  to  charm, 
i  console,  and  entertain  all  willing  readers,  and  jiartic- 
\  ularly  to  mould  and  invigorate  the  character  of  the 
young. 

I  "  Williams.  Several  of  this  name  settled  here  at 
I  an  early  date. 

"  Owen  Williams  is  mentioned  in  1669.  Heobtained 
a  grant  of  land  in  1670,  '  near  Brewster's  iu  the  path 
I  that  goes  from  Showtuck  to  Pocketannuck.'    He  died 
in  1680,  leaving  a  family. 
"Joseph  Williams,  adm.  1702,  and  a  vole  passed 
I  that  he  be  'entered  as  a  whole  share  man  respecting 
'  lands.' 
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"  John  Williams,  apparently  an  original  emigrant, 
not  connected  with  others  of  the  name  in  this  neigh- 
horhood,  appears  early  in  the  next  century  among  the 
inhahitants.  According  to  family  traditions,  he  came 
from  \Vale.s,  and  was  born  iu  1680.  His  first  wife  was 
Hannah  Knowlton.  His  residence  was  at  Poqnetan- 
nock  village,  but  within  the  bounds  of  Norwich,  as  is 
evident  from  his  serving  repeatedly  as  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  in  1721,  1728,  and  afterwards. 
He  died  early  in  the  year  1742,  leaving  a  widow, 
Mary.  His  will  provides  for  his  only  son,  Joi^epli, 
and  sons-in-law,  Nathaniel  Giddings  and  James  Geer. 
His  estate  comprised  the  homestead  farm,  a  grist-mill, 
fulling-mill,  a  wharf,  and  two  warehouses  at  the  Land- 
ing. Among  his  personal  effects  were  five  negroes, 
valued  at  £000.    Total  estate,  £21,727. 

"The  following  is  a  contemporary  notice  of  his 
death,  Jan.  12,  1741-42: 

"■C:i|it.  Jiilin' Will j;ima  tlieil  at  Pnckatminock  of  pleurisy  iifter  7  tlaje' 
illness.  He  w:ls  a  guod  C"miii(niwealtli's  man,  tnwled  much  h^' eea  and 
liiml  «itli  giiixl  siicccsB  fur  many  years,  jirid  acquired  wimlly  liy  his  own 
industry  r  great  estate,    lie  was  a  very  just  dealer  aged  about  CO  years.' 

"  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Norwich,  one  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  was  a 
grandson  of  Capt.  John.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1800,  aged 
forty -seven. 

"  Ebenezer  Witter,  of  Preston,  died  Jan.  31,  1711 
-12.  He  left  a  wife,  Dorothy,  and  seven  children, — 
Joseph,  Ebenezer,  William,  Elizabeth,  Mar\',  Dorothy, 
Hannah.    Estate,  £729. 

"Daniel  AVoodward,  of  Preston,  died  in  1713; 
left  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  twelve  children  from  eleven 
to  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Daniel  Woodward,  Jr., 
adiiiinir^tered  on  the  estate. 

"  In  1718  the  proprietors  of  Norwich  east  of  the 
Shetucket  were  enumerated.  The  list  includes  only 
property-holders  who  were  voters  and  paid  rates  to 
the  ministry  :  Benjamin  Brewster,  Jonathan  Brewster, 
John  Clark,  Obed  Cook,  John  Downs,  Mr.  Samuel 
Fitch,  David  Francis,  John  Glover,  Matthew  Hunt- 
ington, Andrew  Huntington,  Greenfield  Larrabee, 
Nathaniel  Larrabee,  John  Larrabee,  Daniel  LeflSng- 
well,  Nathaniel  Leflingwell,  Daniel  Mix,  James  Mix, 
Daniel  Roath,  John  Rockwell,  Joseph  Rockwell,  Jo- 
siah  Rockwell,  8amuel  Rockwell,  John  Williams, 
Joseph  Williams. 

"To  these  were  added  Mr.  Worthingtoii,  if  he 
settle  there;  Isaac  Huntington,  in  right  of  Matthew 
Coy ;  and  three  half-share  men, — Ilezekiah,  Benjamin, 
and  Jabez  P'ilch.' 

War  of  the  Revolution.— The  records  of  Preston 
show  that  its  inhabitants  were  early  and  determined 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  Briti.ih  government 
which  led  to  the  Revolution.  As  far  back  as  1770 
they  voted  in  town-meeting  to  use  no  goods  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  jtrohibited  the  sale  of  such  in 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  committee  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  their  vote.  In  July,  1774, 
they  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  Boston, 


I  and  protested  against  the  acts  of  Parliament  passed 
'  in  hostility  to  that  town  and  to  the  colony  of  Massa- 
\  chusetts.    Later  in  the  same  year  they  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Observation  and  Correspondence,  whose 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Preston  and 
all  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  same  complied 
strictly  with  the  several  acts  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress.  They  were  also  to  communicate  with  the  towns 
i  of  this  and  the  neighboring  colonies  ou  matters  of 
\  pnblic  interest  and  safety. 

i     The  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  fourth 
I  series,  volume  fonr,  contain  a  letter  from  this  com- 
i  mittee,  dated  Aug.  20,  1774,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  for  the  town  of  Boston,  in 
which,  after  referring  to  the  condition  of  public  af- 
fairs, they  say, — 

"CapL  Belcher,  who  irf  one  of  onr  committee,  and  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  lUierties  of  this  conntry,  waits  on  you  with  this,  and  will  acqnaiot 
you  with  the  spirit  of  oor  people,  and  give  you  a  copy  of  the  doing?  of 
i  our  town  on  the  11th  of  July  last.  He  will  also  hring  yon  a  small  sum 
,  of  money  towards  the  relief  of  your  poor.  For  these  onr  snhscnptione 
j  are  still  out,  and  we  expect  to  make  up  in  all  about  fifty  pounds  lawful 
i  money. 

i  [Signeii]         "  Samuel  Mott,  per  order  of  Comoiittee." 

i  To  this  communication  a  reply  was  made  Aug.  24, 
I  1774,  saying, — 

"We  have  received  by  Capt.  Belcher  your  letter  of  the  20th,  and  the 
i  sum  of  money  yon  were  kind  enough  to  send  for  the  support  of  nur  poor, 
;  and  it  give."?  ns  pleasure  amidst  our  sufferings  to  find  our  brethrer)  deter- 
i  mined  to  aid  and  support  us  while  we  are  struggling  for  American  free- 
■  dom. 

[Signed]  "  Joseph  Wabeen,  per  order  of  Committee." 

From  the  military  rolls  in  the  ConnecticutState  Li- 
:  brary  it  appears  that  in  April,  1775,  on  hearing  of 
\  the  skirmishers  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  three  com- 
\  panics  of  militia  were  enrolled  in  Preston,  commanded 
i  respectively   by  Capt.  Ebenezer    Witter,  William 
1  Belcher,  and  Roger  Billings,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
!  march  for  the  relief  of  Boston  should  their  services 
I  there  be  found  necessary.    But  it  appearing  by  the 
:  intelligence  next  received  that  no  further  hostilities 
I  were  occurring,  they  were  after  a  few  days'  waiting 
^  dismissed.    Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
i  Hill,  however,  in  June  of  the  succeeding  year,  two  of 
i  the  companies  at  least,  those  of  Capts.  Witter  and 
I  Belcher,  and  probably  also  that  of  Capt.  Billings,  were 
again  enrolled  and  at  once  placed  in  active  service, 
and  from  thence  forward  until  the  close  of  the  war 
j  the  town  of  Preston  continued  to  furnish  its  full  pro- 
I  portion  of  men  for  the  field,  and  to  provide  for  them 
!  when  necessary  during  tlieir  term  of  service.    In  1781 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  enli.st  from 
it  fifteen  soldiers  for  three  years'  service,  being  author- 
ized to  offer  them  £6  bounty  in  silver,  or  such  other 
articles  as  they  might  be  willing  to  receive  as  an 
i  equivalent  for  it,  together  with  forty  shillings  per 
!  month  wages,  made  equal  to  them  in  Indian  corn  at 
I  threeshillings  per  bushel,  and  good  pork  at  three  pence 
;  per  pound,  they  to  receive  in  addition  all  bounties, 
;  clothing,  and  refreshments  given  by  the  State  or  Con- 
'  tinental  authorities.    Later  in  the  year  a  further 
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committee  was  appointed  to  divide  the  town  into  j 
twenty  classes,  each  class  to  furnish  one  soldier,  and  \ 
thus  fill  np  the  town's  quota  in  the  Continental 
army.  j 

The  Connecticut  State  records  show  by  quarter-  \ 
masters'  receipts  there  on  file  that  in  1777  the  select-  j 
men  of  Preston  sent  to  that  part  of  the  army  stationed  ; 
on  the  Hudson  River  four  bales  of  clotbhig  for  the  I 
use  of  the  soldiers  from  that  town,  and  again  the  same 
year,  and  for  the  like  purpose,  arms,  blankets,  and  ' 
accoutrements  of  the  value  of  £67  Is.  &d.  At  the  ; 
•commencement  of  the  war,  however,  with  their  in-  ; 
complete  organization  and  restricted  means,  it  was  j 
not  always  practicable  for  either  the  town  or  State  to  I 
promptly  meet  all  the  necessities  of  their  condition, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  requisite  , 
provision  was  made  by  individual  sacrifice.  One  i 
such  d&serves  to  be  commemorated.  At  the  session  of  i 
the  General  Assembly,  May,  1777,  Ebenezer  Witter,  : 
of  Preston  (as  appears  by  the  legislative  record),  pre-  ! 
sented  a  memorial,  stating  that  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1776,  he  had  been  by  the  General  Assembly  appointed  ; 
a  captain  in  Col.  Selden's  regiment,  to  serve  to  Dec.  \ 
25,  1776,  that  he  did  serve  and  until  the  regiment  | 
v/as  discharged,  but  that  no  means  had  been  furnished  ! 
him  with  which  to  pay  his  company,  and  that,  fearing  • 
lest  the  failure  of  payment  might  be  a  detriment  to  | 
the  service,  he  had  hired  lour  hundred  pounds  lawful  ; 
money,  and  with  the  same  had  paid  off  all  his  soldiers  . 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  for  the  sum  so  ex-  j 
pended  he  asked  to  be  reimbursed.  I 

Civil  and  Military. — The  petition  of  the  inhabit-  | 
ants  of  the  town  for  incorporation  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  1686,  and  signed  by  the  following  per-  : 
sons:  Thomas  Parke,  Sr.,  Thomas  Parke,  Jr.,  Thomas  ; 
and  Jonathan  Tracy,  Hugh  Amos,  Jonathan  Rudd,  | 
Caleb  Forbes,  John  Amos,  John  Rude,  Peter  Branch, 
Joseph  Morgan,  Thomas  Rose,  Daniel  Brewster,  Na- 
thaniel and  John  Parke,  Charles  Williams,  Jonathan  ; 
Geer,  Edward  Litell,  and  James  Smith.   The  petition  i 
was  granted  in  January,  1687. 

The  plantation  act  is  dated  Jan.  15,  1686,  in  which  ' 
fifteen  persons  are  named,  viz.:  Hugh  Amos,  John 
Avery,  Thomas  Avery,  Benjamin  Brewster,  Caleb 
Forbes,  Capt.  Samuel  Mason,  Ephraim  Miner,  John 
Parke,  Thomas  Parke,  John  Plumbe,  Thomas  Rose, 
Jonathan  Rudd,  John  Stanton,  Jonathan  Tracy,  and 
Thomas  Tracy. 

INTERESTI^G  DOCCMENT.  | 
"To  Samuel  A.  Coit,  E%q.,  of  Prceton,  in  New  Londoo  County,  one  of 
liie  majeetiee  Justices  of  Peace  for  euid  county,  comne  .)oeliua  Duuiier,  uf 
«aicl  Preston,  and  cuinpl;>.ine  and  proeeciitce  in  lielialf  of  uur  sovereign 
Lord  and  Kiug  ugainnt  Cooeider  Tiffany,  of  said  Preeton,  and  says  that 
the  fluid  Tiffany  with  unndry  other  perei)no  who  were  good  and  fiiithfiil 
eiilijocts  of  our  Lord  and  King,  lielug  at  (he  dwellin);  hiinao  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Aeher  Rueuiter,  of  euid  Preston,  eometinie  iu  the  nmnth  of  March 
last  past,  the  uajd  Tiffauy,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  iiid  eyes, 
and  being  moved  and  instigated  hy  the  Devil  to  move  and  btir  up  etrife, 
eory  and  diecord  among  neighlwra,  and  to  give  the  said  Mr.  Ro«siter  and  \ 
others  an  ill  opinion  of  said  complainant  and  to  lessen  hie,  the  said  cora-  ] 
plaiDanl'B  character,  he,  the  said  TiCbny,  did  wittiugly,  willingly  aud  ' 


wickedly  contrive,  make  and  puhlifih  the  f.illnwinR  false  Bentwioet  and 
reports  (viz.)  Dr.  Douner,  meaning  complainant,  nays  that  Mr.  R.rssilor 
cannot  pray  and  h  a  man  of  no  reli^non  and  that  PanI  Parks  whk  not 
Buch  a  fellow  as  Mr.  R.issiter  was  to  go  to  thf  tavern  a  Sahhatli  day  hi(rht 
and  buy  tickets,  which  false  ri-ports  spokon  as  afursBaiil  has  a  direct  and 
natural  tendency  to  distnrb,  disquiet  siid  destiny  the  peace,  onler,  frii-ud- 
sliip  and  nnaniuiity  amoug  nelghbiirs  and  is  against  the  peucH  of  uiir 
sovereign  Lord  and  King,  hie  crown  and  dignity,  ami  cunlraiy  t"  the 
laws  of  this  colony  in  the  colony  law  book,  page  l-tl,  entitled  an  ait  lor 
the  punishment  of  lying,  and  page  IS.S,  entitled  au  aci  agaiiisi  breaking 
the  peace,  the  complainant  having  given  bond  for  piosecnliim  as  the 
said  law  directs  and  prays  for  proceas  agninvt  said  Tifliiiiy  that  he  may 
be  bad  oo  exuoiinatiou  on  the  premises  and  deultuith  as  the  law  directs. 
Dated  at  Preston  the  22d  day  of  April,  a.d.  1760. 

"JOSHCA  DOUNKn." 

Long  Society. — "  This  ecclesiastical  society  com- 
prised a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  strip,  lying 
east  of  the  rivers  Shetucket  and  Thames.  Well  might 
it  be  called  Long^  for  it  originally  extended  over  the 
whole  eastern  border  of  the  Nine-niiles-square,  from 
Plainfield  to  Poqnetannock,  and  this  line  of  the  origi- 
nal purchase,  in  its  liberal  measurement,  was  proba- 
bly ten  or  twelve  miles. 

■'  The  farmers  on  this  side  of  the  rivers  petitioned 
the  town  as  early  as  1699  to  be  released  from  paying 
ecclesiastical  rates  in  Norwich,  on  account  of  the 
great  inconvenience  they  found  in  attending  divine 
worship,  by  reason  of  the  i'erry  and  their  distance 
from  the  town  plot.  After  cro.ssing  the  river  at  the 
old  fording-place  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  a 
tedious  winding  path  around  the  Chelsea  hill.s  to  get 
into  the  town  street  and  pass  on  to  the  meeting-house. 
The  desired  permi.ssion  was  not  then  granted,  but 
twenty-one  years  later  they  were  freely  allowed  to 
become  a  distinct  parish,  and  sixty  acres  of  land  set 
apart  for  their  first  minister. 

"  The  church  was  constituted  in  1726,  under  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Wight,  the  first  and  only  pastor  ever  set- 
tled among  them.  Mr.  Wight  was  a  native  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  His 
wife  was  Ruth  Swan  ;  they  had  four  sons,  who  became 
worthy  members  of  society.  He  died  in  1782,  and 
the  church  seems  to  have  died  with  him.  No  regular 
public  worship  was  held,  and  the  meeting-house  was 
allowed  to  decay  and  fall  to  pieces. 

"  In  1786,  Long  Society  was  annexed  to  Preston, 
and  instead  of  the  designation  of  '  5th  of  Norwich,' 
took  that  of  '  2d  of  Preston.' 

"  In  the  year  1817  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  worshiping  assembly  in  this  old  society.  A 
new  meeting-house  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site, 
which  was  open  to  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  services  were  kept  np  for  a  time  on  the  system  of 
voluntary  contributions,  but  could  not  be  ])crma- 
nently  maintained,  and  soon  cea.sed  altogether. 

"  In  August,  1837,  still  another  elfort  was  made, 
and  at  this  time  a  small  Congregational  Church  was 
gathered  with  the  as-sistancc  of  Rev.  .Anson  t?leason, 
who  had  been  officiating  as  a  missionary  Mt  Mohegau. 
The  communion-plate  belonging  to  the  old  churc  h  of 


1  Sometimes  called  "Fifth  Society, '  and  also  "  East  Norwich." 
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Mr.  Wight,  which  had  not  been  used  for  forty  years,  \ 
was  brought  out  on  this  occasion.  The  attempt  to  re-  ' 
suscitute  the  churcli,  however,  was  not  successful,  i 
The  members  noon  disbanded,  and  in  1857  the  edifice  \ 
was  sold  to  the  town  of  Preston  for  municipal  use. 

"The  ancient  burial-ground  of  Long  Society  lies  | 
around  this  building,  flere  we  find  the  names  of  ; 
many  of  the  early  inhabitants, — Corning,  P'itch,  Gid-  i 
dings,  Haskell,  Harvey,  Billiard,  Pride,  Roath,  Tru-  | 
man,  Wight,  Williams,  etc.  I 

'"One  (tf  the  oldest  inscribed  stones  perpetuates  the  i 
memory  of  the  first  deacon  of  Mr.  Wight's  church  : 

•"Hire  laie  tin-  body  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Jitch,  died  Ocfl9,  1727, 
in  y  37"'  ymrni  Im'r  iigt.'  ! 
*'  ltii*ci-ipiiim  mi  the  Gravestone  of  Reu.  Mr.  Wight 
'"S^acrfd  tn  tli«  meiiiMry  of  Rev.  Jabez  Wiglit,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Clmn-li  of  Cliii^t  iti  Hie  d  Society  in  Pi'estou,  wiio  in  tiie  Siilli  jearof 
liis  lllill!^tl]'  ainl  8'2d.  of  liis  ajie,  on  the  I5th  day  of  Sept.,  1782,  Entered 
into  tlio  joy  of  liie  Lord. 

"  '  Ziot)  may  in  his  fall  bemoan,  ! 
A  Bmnty  and  a  pillar  gone.'  ! 

"An  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Wight  says  of  him, —  ! 

"'Fond  of  retirement  from  tlie  bustling  world,  he  wae  appareDtly  I 
Dever  so  happy  as  wlieii  traveling  tlie  road  ot  au  unnoticed  huoiility.'  "  | 

Mr.  Wight  was  succeeded  by  Roswell  Whitmore  I 
and  Jacob  Allen.    Dr.  Benjamin  Lord,  of  Norwich  ! 
Town,  |)reached  Mr.  Wight's  ordination  sermon  in  \ 
1726,  which  was  published.    The  records  speak  in  I 
17S8  of  a  meeting-house  and  a  minister  then  settled  I 
in  the  "  East  Society  of  Norwich."    None  has  been 
settled  since  his  death.   After  that  the  meeting-house 
was  opened  to  all  denominations  who  chose  to  occupy 
it.    The  second  house  was  built  in  1817,  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  the  town  for  a  town-bouse.    Atone  j 
time  it  was  voted  tliat  any  one  in  the  society  might  \ 
invite  a  minister  of  any  denomination  to  preach,  and  i 
a  collection  would  be  taken  up  to  pay  him.    The  j 
records  often  speak  of  unsuccessftil  efforts  to  raise  | 
money  to  support  preaching  for  six  months  at  a  time. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  resu.scitate  this  waning 
church  in  October,  1837,  but  paucity  of  members  and 
inefficiency  finally  prevailed,  and  it  was  disbanded  in 
1857. 

Congregational  Church  in  Preston.— This  church 
was  organized  Nov.  16,  1698,  and  Rev.  Salmon  Treat 
was  tlie  first  pastor.  His  successors  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: A.sher  Rossctcr,  Jonathan  Fuller,  Lemuel 
Tyler,  John  Hyde,  Augustus  B.  Collins,  Nathan  S. 
Hunt,  Elijah  W.  Tucker. 

The  church  was  very  small  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
having  become  reduced  during  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Rosseter  to  seventeen,  and  numbering  only  twenty- 
eight  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  next  fifty 
years  it  incretised  U>  more  than  one  hundred,  being 
nearly  as  large  as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  A  large 
fund  renders  the  support  of  the  gospel  very  easy. 
The  house  of  worship  was  repaired  and  remodeled  in 
1849. 

Hall's  Mills,  situated  at  Hallville,  in  the  town  of 
Preston,  are  owned  by  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and  George 


Hall,  constituting  the  firm  of  Hall  Brothers.  These 
mills  came  into  their  possession  in  1862.  Previous  to 
this  it  was  known  as  the  Old  Kimball  Factory,  where 
custom  and  roll-carding  was  done  for  many  years.  In 
1866  its  building  and  water-power  was  enlarged  to  a 
three-set  mill,  which  was  run  in  the  manufacturing 
of  woolen  yarn  until  June  3,  1873,  at  which  time  it 
was  burned,  and  rebuilt  as  a  wool-scouring  mill. 
Started  in  1874  cleaning  and  scouring  California 
wool.  During  the  past  year  (1880)  they  have  added 
a  new  five-set  woolen-mill,  which  is  now  running  in 
the  manufacture  of  colored  flannels. 

REPIIESENTATIVES  FROM  1693  TO  1881. 

1693.  — Capt.  B<"nj.  Breweter,  Lient;  John  Morgao,  Eoeign  Joho  Parke. 

1694.  — Tho.  Tracey,  Liout.  Joha  Morgan,  Joho  Parks. 

1695.  — Lieut.  Jolio  Tracey,  Jos.  Freeman,  Tbo.  Buee. 

1696.  — Tbo.  Tracey. 

1097. — Ensign  Jolin  Parkea,  Joseph  Freeman, 
1698.— Caleb  Fobes. 

1C99. — Lient.  Jooathan  Tracie,  Ensign  Joho  Park,  John  Parker. 
17(X). — Joiiathao  Tracif,  Tliomaa  Tracie. 
170].— John  Parks,  Thomas  Tracie. 

17U2. — Ensign  Jolin  Parks,  Joho  Starkweather,  John  Richards. 
1703.— Caleb  Fobes,  William  B.Iling,  Joho  Richards. 
17U4.— Cupt.  John  Parks,  Caleb  Fobes,  Daniel  Brewster. 
17115. — Tiionias  Tracy,  Caleb  Fobes.  Daniel  Brewster. 
170U — Capt.  John  Park,  Lieut.  Daniel  Brew.ster.i 

1707.  — Capt.  John  Parke,  Ensign  Wm.  Billing,  Lieut.  Daniel  Brewster. 

1708.  — Lieut  Daniel  Breweter,  Caleb  Fobes,  Daniel  Brewster. 

1709.  — Capt.  Joho  Parke,  Thomas  Tracy,  Daniel  Brewster. 

1710.  — Daniel  Brewster,  Thomas  Tracy,  Capt.  John  Park,  JonathaD 
Tracey. 

1711.  — Capt.  John  Parks,  Daniel  Woodward. 

1712.  — Capt.  John  Parlt,  Lient.  Daniel  Breweter. 

1713.  — Capt.  John  Parke,  Lient.  Daoiel  Breweter,  John  Richards,  Ensiga 
Wm.  Billiogs. 

1714.  — Capt.  John  Park,  Lieut.  Daniel  Breweter,  Eneigo  Wm.  Billiogo. 

1715.  — Capt.  John  Park,  Lieut.  Daniel  Brewster. 

1716.  — John  Park,  John  BrowD,  Capt.  Daniel  Brewster. 

1717.  — Capt.  Daniel  Brewster,  Woi.  Billing,  John  Freeman,  John  Brown. 

1718.  — JohD  Freemao,  Jolin  Amos,  Capt  Daniel  Brewster,  Joseph 
Ken  ny. 

1719.  — John  Brown,  John  Freeciian,  Capt.  Daoiel  BreijVSter. 

1720.  — Caleb  Fobes,  ThoDias  Rose. 

1721.  — Capt.  Daniel  Brewster,  Moses  Belcher,  John  Brown. 

1722.  — Capt.  Daniel  Bi  ewster,  Thomas  Rose,  Caloh  Fobes,  John  Kesny. 

1723.  — Capt.  Danifl  Brewster,  Thomas  Rose,  Joseph  Gates,  John  Cook. 

1724.  — .loseph  Gules,  ThoDias  Rose, 
i  1723. — Capt,  Daniel  Bi  ewster,  John  Brown. 

172G. — Cnpt.  Daniel  Brewster,  Jolin  Browo,  John  Ames,  Caleb  Fobes. 
'  1727-28. — Capt  Daniel  BrewHsr,  John  Drown. 

1729.  — Joseph  Winter,  Thomas  PwOse,  Joseph  Billings. 

1730.  — Joseph  Witter,  Joseph  Billiiipe,  John  Cook, 
i  1731, — Capt.  Daniel  Brewster,  John  Cook,  Joseph  Witter. 
;  1732. — HezeUiah  Packi-r,  John  Cook,  Joseph  Witter, 
i  1733, — John  Brown,  Hezekiah  Packer,  Jedediah  Tracey,  Mark  Williams. 

1734. — John  Brown,  Hezekiah  Packer,  Jedediah  Tracey. 
[  1735. — Jedediah  Tracey,  John  Onik,  Joseph  Gates,  John  Brown. 
:  1736.— Hey,eklrth  Park,  John  Cook,  Mark  Willlania. 

1737.  — Jedediah  Ti-acey,  John  Cook,  Hezekiah  Parks. 

1738.  — Jedediah  Tracey,  John  Cook. 

1739.  — Jedediah  Tracey,  Nathaniel  Brown,  HezekiaJi  Park. 

1740.  — Wqi.  Witter,  Joseph  Billings. 

1741— Hezekiah  Parkes,  Joseph  Billings,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Samuel 
Moigan. 

I  1742. — Hezekiah  Parkea,  Joseph  Billings,  Capt.  John  Avery,  Capt.  Sam- 
nel  Coit 

i  1743. — Samuel  Morgan,  Capt.  Samuel  Coif,  Capt  John  Avery,  Nathaniel 
Brown. 


I  The  namee  of  deputies  without  tuwus  appear  in  the  record  for  170G. 
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1744.  — Samuel  MorgOD,  Capt.  Elieoezer  Leonard,  ■Wm.Wittar,  Nathaniel  1 
Brown. 

1745.  — Wm.  Wittar,  Capt.  EbeDezer  Leonard,  Samuel  tlorgao,  Nathaniel-  j 
Brown. 

174C.— Will.  Wiltar,  Capt  .SBmuel-Coit 

1747.  — Humphrey  Avery,  Koger  Billings,  Samuel  Morgan,  Capt.  Kben-  | 
eZ'T  LeouarJ. 

1748.  — Jt)6epli  Wittar,  Nathaniel  Browo,  Sam'l  Morgan,  Elijah  Belcher. 

1749.  — ^Wm.  Wittar,  Maj.  Samuel  Coit,  Samuel  Morgan,  Roger  Billings. 

1750.  — Samuel  Morgan,  Samuel  Coit,  Capt.  Wm.  Wittar,  Capt.  Ebeoezer  ; 
Leonard. 

1751.  — Cj'prian  Strong,  Maj.  Samuel  Coit,  Samuel  Morgan,  Nathaniel  | 
Brown.  i 

17.'52. — Capt.  Wm.  Wittar,  Capt  Roger  Billings,  Capt,  Samuel  Morgan.  I 
1763. — Capt.  Wm.Wittar,  Maj.  Samuel  Cuit,  Capt.  Samuel  Morgan,  Capt. 
NathaoiKl  Browo. 

1754.  — Capt.  Win.  Witter,  Maj.  Samuel  Coit,  Capt.  Samuel  Morgan,  Capt, 
Daniel  Gates. 

1755.  — -Wm.  Witter,  Samuel  Brown,  Capt.  Seminel  Morgan,  Nathaniel 
Brown. 

1756.  — f'apt  Wm.  Witter,  John  Tyler,  Capt.  Samuel  Morgan,  Nathaniel 
Brown. 

1757.  — Capt.  Wm.  Witter,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Capt  Samuel  Morgan,  Maj. 
Samuel  Coit. 

1758.  — Capt.  Wm.  Witter,  Nathaniel  Brown,  John  Tyler. 

1759.  — Samnel  Morgan,  Capt  Nathaniel  Leonard,  Capt.  Wm.  Witter, 
Nathaniel  Browo. 

1760.  — Capt.  Samuel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit  William  Blodget,  Capt. 
Sloses  Tyler. 

1701. — Capt  Samnel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit  Capt.  Joseph  Tyler. 
17fii. — Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Capt.  William  Witter,  »  apt  Samuel  Morgan. 

1763.  — Joseph  Kiuoee,  John  Tyler,  Simon  Brewster,  Timotliy  Lester. 

1764.  — Capt.  Samuel  ilorpan.  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Boliert  Creary. 
1705. — Capt  William  Winter.    Naniee  of  deputies  not  recorded. 
1766 — Capt  Samuel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Simon  Brewster,  John 

Tyler. 

1767.  — Capt.  Samuel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Robert  Creary. 

1768.  — Capt  Samuel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit  Simoo  Brewster,  Capt 
Joeepb  Tyler. 

1769.  — Capt  Samuel  Morgan,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Capt.  Roger  Sterry,  Capt 
Mosea  Tyler. 

1770.  — Buhert  Creary,  Capt.  John  Tyler,  Cagt.  Roger  Sterry. 

1771.  — Capt  William  Witter,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  John  Avery,  Timothy 
Lester. 

1772.  — Samuel  Mott,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Benjamin  i 
Coit. 

1773 —Samuel  Mott,  Col.  Samuel  Coit,  Uapt.  Boger  Sterry,  Capt  John 
Tyler. 

1774.  — Edward  Mott,  Capt  John  Tyler,  Robert  Crary,  Capt,  James  Mor- 
gan. 

1775.  — Capt  Boger  Sterry,  Col.  John  Tyler,  Capt.  Roger  Starry. 

1776.  — J.  Halsey,  S.  Tyler,  William  Witter,  Asa  BLiuoe. 

1777.  — J.  Haleey,  S.  Tyler,  D.  Adams,  S.  Mott 

1778.  — J.  Halsey,  Benj.  Coit,  James  Slorgao. 

1779.  — J.  Halsfy,  Aea  Kiniie. 

1780.  — J,  Avery,  A.  Huntington,  J.  Downer,  N.  Lord. 

1781.  — S.  Molt,  E.  Tucker,  E.  Brown. 
178,!. — J.  Haleey,  Samuel  Mott,  E.  Brown,  Benj.  Coit 
•1783.— N.  Peters,  Robert  Cray,  E.  Brown,  John  Tyler. 
1784.— Samuel  Jlotl,  Alex.  Stewart  John  Avery,  Benj.  Coit 
ns,').— SamuH  Mott,  Nathan  I'eters,  Nathaniel  Lord,  Benj.  Coit. 
1780  — Jeremiah  Ual^ey,  Samnel  Mott,  BeTij.  Coit. 

1787.  — AoioB  Avery,  Oliver  Cniry,  John  Tyler,  Beaj.  Coit 

1788.  — Simon  Brewster,  Natliiioiel  Lord,  Jei-eniiah  Haleey. 

1789.  — Isaiic  Avery,  Alex.  Stewart,  Samuel  Mott,  Wm.  Belcher. 
179U.— Samuel  Mott,  Daniel  Morgan,  Uaac  Avery,  Nathaniel  Lord. 

1791.  — Samuel  Mott,  James  Morgan,  Jouathno  Brawtiter,  Alex.  Stewart. 

1792.  — Jeremiah  Haleey,  Charles  Fanning,  John  Crary, M"6e8  Lester. 

1793.  — Samuel  Mott,  Nathaniel  Lord,  Isaiic  Avei7,  Wheeler  Colt. 
1791.— Joho  Crary,  Cliarlee  Fanning,  Jonathan  Brewster,  John  Wilson. 

1795.  — Isaac  Avery,  Elisha  Brown,  Samuel  Mott  Natliaiiifl  Lonl 

1796.  — Jeremiah  Haleey,  Charles  Fanning,  Samuel  Mott  Nathaniel  Lord. 

1797.  — Isaac  Arary,  Daniel  Morgan,  Jr.,  Arnxe  Avery,  Moses  Tyler. 
179a,_lsau£  Avery,  Alex.  Stewart,  Klias  Brown,  Nathaniel  Lord. 

1799.  — Ellas  Browo,  Alex.  Stewart,  Nathaniel  Lord. 

1800.  — IClias  Brown,  Alex.  Stewart,  Amos  Avery,  Nathaniel  Lord. 

1801.  — Elias  Brown,  Alex.  Stewart,  Amos  Avery. 


1802.  — John  Crary,  Alex.  Stewart,  John  Wittar,  John  Wilson. 

1803.  — Amos  Avery,  Alex.  Stewart,  Klias  Brown,  Charles  Fanning. 

1804.  — Alex.  Stewart,  Elias  Brown,  Charles  Fanning. 

1805.  — Avai-y  Downer,  Alex.  Stewart  Joshua  Downer,  Fred.  Fanning. 
1800. — Avery  Downer,  Alex.  Stewart,  Itaoc  Avery,  Charles  Fauuing. 
1807. — John  Wilam,  Dennison  Palmer,  Isaac  Averi',  Chailee  Fanning. 
ISl*. — Jauiee  Treat,  Benj,  Coit,  Isaac  Avery,  Elijah  Leater. 

1809.  — Alex,  Stewart,  Isaac  Hewitt,  luaac  Avery,  Hezekiuh  Boardman. 

1810.  — James  Cook,  Jedediah  B;ir8tow,  Stephen  Meech,  Wm.  Cogswell. 

1811.  — Nathaniel  Kimball,  Ale.x,  Stewart,  Avery  Downer,  Charles  Fan- 
ning. 

1812.  — Robert  S.  Avery,  Alex.  Stewart  Jr.,  John  Morgan,  Jr. 

1813.  — John  Morgan,  Jr.,  Charles  Fanning,  Stephen  Meech,  Nathan 
Geer. 

1*14 — Isnac  Avery,  Charles  Fanning,  Joseph  W.  Brewster,  Samuel 
Leonard. 

1515.  — Elifha  Crary,  Alex.  Stewart  Jr.,  Alex.  Stewart,  Erastus  T.  Smith. 

1516.  — Avery  Dowuer,  Nathaniel  Kimball,  Ebenezer  Avery,  Henry  F. 
Lamb. 

1817.  — John  T.  Mott,  John  Brewster,  Ebenezer  Avery,  Henry  F,  Lamb. 

1818.  — John  T  Mott,  John  Brewster,  James  Cook,  Jonathao  Brewster. 

1819.  — James  Cook,  Jonathan  Brewster. 

1820.  — Henry  Palmer,  Elisha  Brewster. 

1821.  — Henry  Browo,  JoBe|)h  Brewster. 
1S22. — Amos  Avery  (J),  Jonathan  Brewster. 

1823.  — Steplien  Meech,  William  Kinilmll. 

1824.  — Dennison  Palmer,  William  Kimball. 

1825.  — James  Cook,  Allyn  Chapmao. 
1820.— Elisha  Crary,  Billings  Brown. 
1S27. —  Amos  Averj,  Jonntlian  Brewster. 
1K28  — Asa  A.  Gore,  Charles  Hewitt 
1H29. — Amos  Avery,  Jonathan  Brewster. 

1830.  — Avery  Dowoer,  Joseph  Harvey. 

1831.  — Jonas  Ayer,  Walter  Palmer. 

1832.  — Jonas  Ayer. 

1833.  — Asher  P.  Brown,  Willinm  Kimball,  Jr. 
18.34.— David  Baldwin,  Tracy  Gales, 

1835.  — Isaac  Avery,  Joseph  Harvey. 

1836.  — John  T.  Mott  Erastus  O'Urien. 

1837.  — David  Baldwin,  Frank  Kimball. 
18.38.— Elisha  Crary,  J.  S.  Halsey. 

1839.  — Asher  P.  Brow  n,  Isaac  WillianiB  (2). 

1840.  — Tracy  Gates,  Erastus  Moigno,  Jr. 

1841.  — George  Loving,  Aea  L.  Latlism. 

1842.  — Joseph  Harvey,  Charles  Hewitt,  Jr. 
!  1843.— Oliver  Hewitt. 

1844.  — John  P.  Gales,  Albert  G.  Ayers. 

1845.  — Avery  Browning,  Stanton  Hewitt. 

1846.  — Erastus  O'Brien,  Asa  A.  Gore. 
1M7.— Edwin  Palmei*,  Charles  Hewitt 
1848. — Elijah  B.  Dewey,  Nathan  Rude. 

:  1849. — William  Pendleton,  Amos  A.  Gore. 
1850.— Asa  L.  Latham,  E.  B.  Downing. 
l«ul.- — lohn  W  Gnlliip,  E.  F.  HewiU. 
1852.- N:ithan  Stanton,  Cliarlee  B.  Ayer. 
18.5:j._\Villiani  P.  Witter,  Wurreu  Andrews. 
1854. —  Henrj'  P.  Mahon,  Stanton  llewett. 
18.'i5.— Oliver  P.  Avery,  J.  W.  Gallup. 
li(56.— Alba  Rude,  George  G.  Bc-njaoiin. 
j  1857.— Dixoii  S.  Hall,  John  S.  Lphtt/r. 
1858  —Henry  llurvev,  E.  F.  Hewett. 
1859.— Sol.  S.  Pendleton,  Luth.  F.  Carter. 
18H0.— Ni(  h  B.  ButeB,  A.  B.  Latham. 
1801 —Oliver  Hewitt,  William  Briggs. 

1862.  — AealK-l  Taiiiicr,  Josejih  T.  Button. 

1863.  — St>l,  Lncas,  Charles  Hcwott 
1804  — Alexander  "Yerriiiglon,  Charles  D.  Hodge, 
me,--,.- Amos  Slanloii,  E.  U'Brien. 
180C..— W.  I>   Ili.xie,  William  Roath. 

1  i857._Chiiile6  Hewitt,  E.  B.  Dewey. 
'  1868— Horace  A,  Kitrh,  William  P.  Witter,  Jr. 

1869.— Daniel  S.  Guile,  I'reiitiie  Avery, 
j  in7o— Henry  J.  Gallup,  N.  D.  Bates. 
I  1871.— Scth  Maine,  Clnirh-s  W.  Caller, 
j  1872.— Ilarvi  y  D.  CKM-niiig,  Alfred  (.'.  Guile, 
j  1873.— Nlch.  B.  Bates,  II.  H.  Roath. 
1874.— Austin  A.  Chnpoiuu,  George  Ayer. 
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1875.— B.  F.  Hewitt,  J!il.  Benjamin. 
187G.— James  F.  Fom  tli,  Alfi  nd  0.  Gnilo. 
1877.— Charles  Hewitt,  W.  K.  Chapman. 
1S78.— George  A.  Sjdlenian,  Jr.,  Janica  H.  Fitch. 

1879.  — Eclwiu  Beiijaii)iii,  Benjamin  Lucas. 

1880.  — Charles  A  Burdick,  AVilliaiu  Burton. 
ISSl  — James  R.  Peckham,  W.  H.  Beuuelt. 

CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

PRESTON— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Capt.  George  G.  Benjamin,  eldest  child  of  Capt. 
Epliraini  Benjamin,  was  boru  in  Preston,  Conn.,  Feb. 
11,  1814.  His  grandfather  was  Maj.  Asa  Benjamin, 
a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  a  liarness-maker  and  saddler  by  trade. 
He  left  one  son,  Ephraim,  who  married  Sarah  Green, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Green,  of  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I.,  and  had  eight  children,  viz. :  George  G., 
Harriet,  Charles  (deceased),  William  (deceased),  Sa- 
rah, Asa  (deceased),  Mary,  and  Edwin,  all  born  in 
Preston,  Conn.,  and  all  the  sons  engaged  in  the 
whaling  business. 

Capt.  Ephraim  Benjamin  was  a  captain  of  the  State 
militia,  and  politically  was  a  Democrat.  He  held  the 
various  offices  of  his  town,  and  was  a  man  much  re- 
spected. He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  died 
about  1859  or  '60,  aged  seventy-three  years,  and  his 
wife  died  in  1876,  aged  eighty-two  years,  and  both 
were  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Long  Society. 

Capt.  George  G.  Benjamin,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  sketch,  remained  at  home  on  his  father's  farm 
till  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  being  de- 
sirous of  going  to  sea,  he  presented  himself  to  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  who  imme- 
diately employed  him,  and  sent  him  out  as  a  common 
sailor  before  the  mast  in  his  ship  "Connecticut," 
Capt.  Robert  Tate  in  command.  They  went  on  a 
whaling  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  were  gone  ten 
months. 

He  made  six  different  voyages  to  the  South  Seas 
and  elsewhere  before  he  was  made  captain  of  a  vessel 
uamed  "Clematis,''  owned  by  Williams  &  Barnes,  in 
which  he  made  two  voyages,  both  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful, but  the  first  voyage  merits  a  special  mention. 

The  single  voyage  that  perhaps  before  any  other 
merits  special  notice  is  that  of  the  "  Clematis"  (Capt. 
Benjamin),  fitted  out  by  Williams  &  Barnes,  and  ar- 
riving July  4,  1841.  She  was  out  ten  months  and 
twenty-nine  days,  went  round  the  world,  and  brought 
home  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  bar- 
rels of  oil.  This  voyage,  when  the  time,  the  distance 
sailed,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  brought  home  are  con- 
sidered in  connection,  merits  to  be  ranked  among  re- 
markable achievements. 

There  is  no  associated  line  of  business  in  which  the 
profits  are  more  equitably  divided  among  those  en- 


gaged in  it  than  in  the  whale-fishery.    The  owners, 
i  agents,  officers,  and  crew  are  all  partners  in  the 
I  voyage,  and  each  has  his  proportionate  share  of 
\  the  results.     Its  operation,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge 
;  the  means  and  multiply  the  comforts  of  the  many,  as 
well  as  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy.    The  old 
West  India  trade,  which  preceded  it,  was  destructive 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  human  life  and  health, 
and  engendered  habits  of  dissipation,  turbulence, 
and  reckless  extravagance.    The  whaling  business 
i  is  a  great  advance  upon  this,  not  only  as  it  re- 
i  gards  life,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  order,  happiness, 
I  and  morality.    The  mass  of  the  people,  the  public, 
I  have  gained  by  the  exchange.    The  •improvements  in 
i  the  aspect  of  the  city  of  New  London,  Conn.,  during 
'  the  last  twenty  years  may  be  traced  to  the  success- 
;  ful  prosecution  of  the  whale-fishery. 

He  made  two  voyages  in  the  ship  "  Lowell"  as  cap- 
i  tain,  owned  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Barnes.  His  third 
vessel  was  the  "  Montezuma."  Besides  visiting  the 
South  Seas  many,  many  times,  he  has  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  seven  time.s,  and  visited  nearly  all  the 
important  islands  of  the  seas. 

He  was  a  captain  sixteen  years,  till  1854,  working 
more  than  twenty -three  years  as  a  whaler.    In  1854 
he  settled  in  Preston,  in  that  part  of  the  town  known 
as  Poquetannock,  on  a  farm  of  some  one  hundred  and 
;  sixty  acres. 

March  29,  1843,  he  married  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter 
;  of  Henry  C.  and  Sarah  (Chatman)  Avery.    Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin was  born  June  22,  1817.    Their  children  are 
Henrietta  A.  (died  in  1864,  aged  fifteen  years)  and 
Amanda  W.  (born  June  28,  1855). 

Capt.  Benjamin  is  a  Democrat,  as  all  his  fathers 
i  were.    About  1855  be  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
;  by  both  parties,  only  one  vote  being  cast  against  him. 
i  He  has  also  held  the  other  principal  offices  of  his 
i  town.    ]\Irs.  Benjamin  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Chtirch,  and  the  captain  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  daughter  is  a  mem- 
ber. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
SALEM.i 

The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  made  within 
the  present  limits  of  Salem  remains  in  doubt,  but  fi-om 
what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  first  histories 
j  of  the  colonies  we  think  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
\  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  the  southern  portion 
I  thereof,  near  the  last  residence  of  Deacon  Josiah  Ray- 
!  mond,  as  we  will  subsequently  show.  On  the  24th  day 
j  of  May,  1685,  the  General  Court  granted  to  Lyme  a 
j  tract  lying  north  of  that  township,  nine  miles  in  length 
;  by  two  in  breadth. 

'  1  By  Hon.  A.  0.  Gallup. 
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This  had  hitherto  been  claimed  hy  the  Mohegans,  ; 
and  long  afterwards  they  asserted,  in  their  petitions  j 
to  the  crown,  that  for  this  large  tract  they  had  never  j 
received  any  remuneration  whatever.  i 
In  1699,  Colchester  was  bought  by  one  Nathaniel  | 
Foote,  who  acted  as  agent  in  behalf  of  a  company  of  i 
purchasers.  If  we  may  believe  the  subsequent  peti-  [ 
tions  of  the  Mobegans,  this  purchase  was  eflecteJ  in  | 
a  manner  by  no  means  honest,  Owaneco  being  under  j 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time,  and  the  only  con-  j 
sideration  given  by  the  said  Foote  being  some  five  or  ; 
six  .shillings.  The  settlers,  however,  may  have  acted  j 
on  the  ground  that  the  Mohegan  country  was  already  j 
justly  the  property  of  the  colony.  This  purchase  took 
in  nearly  all  of  what  were  called  the  "Mohegan  Hunt-  j 
ing-Grounds,"  and  the  town  grant  was  enlarged  soon  I 
after,  so  as  to  comprehend  them  entirely;  but  this  last  ; 
act,  it  is  probable,  was  not  intended  to  estinguish  the  i 
Indian  right.  j 

A  quarrel  arose,  doubtless  on  account  of  these  trans-  i 
actions,  between  the  Mobegans  and  the  settlers  of  Col-  ! 
Chester,  and  each  inflicted  petty  insults  and  injuries  i 
upon  the  other.  Daniel  Mason  took  the  part  of  the  i 
Indians,  and  so  excited  the  wrath  of  the  townsmen  ; 
that  as  he  was  riding  through  Colchester  one  day  i 
some  of  them  threatened  to  shoot  his  horse  under  him.  | 

But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Mobegans  still  con-  • 
tinued  respecting  the  territory  which  they  had  lost  in  | 
Colchester.  They  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this 
land  had  been  purchased,  but  they  asserted  that  the  ; 
manner  of  the  purchase  was  illegal  and  its  terms  un-  ; 
fair, — illegal,  because  made  without  the  consent  of  ^ 
Mason,  their  overseer ;  unfair,  because  Owaneco  was  \ 
intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  because  the  price  bore  no  i 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  propertj'.  History  in-  | 
forms  us  that  Nicholas  Hallam,  a  strong  friend  of  the  | 
Mobegans,  drew  up  a  petition  enumerating  all  their  , 
wrongs  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Aune.  A  commis-  i 
sion  was  issued  July  29,  1704,  for  the  trial  of  the  case,  j 
and  twelve  commissioners  were  appointed,  at  the  head  | 
of  whom  was  Joseph  Dudley,  Governor  of  Massa-  | 
chusetts.  Dudley  was  in  private  life  an  estimable  ; 
man,  a  lawyer,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Chris-  ; 
tian.  He  was,  however,  stigmatized  as  the  tool  of  Sir  | 
Edmund  Andros,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  bitter  j 
enemy  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  restore  the 
Mohegans  their  lands  if  it  appeared  they  had  been 
unjustly  taken  away  ;  yet  their  decision  was  not  irre- 
vocable, an  appeal  might  be  had  to  the  crown. 

The  court  was  appointed  at  Stonington.    The  com- 
missioners met,  and  the  Governor  and  company  of  , 
Connecticut,  with  all  persons  holding  lands  claimed"  ; 
by  the  Mohegans,  were  summoned  to  appear. 

In  reply  the  government  of  the  colony  appointed  a  : 
committee  with  the  following  instructions:  If  the 
court  was  simply  to  act  as  a  court  of  inquiry,  they  ! 
were  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  colony,  and  show  the  ; 
unreasonableness  of  the  Mohegan  claims ;  if  the  de- 
39 


sign  of  the  court  appeared  to  be  to  decide  definitely 
upon  the  case,  they  were  to  enter  a  protest  and  with- 
draw. They,  of  course,  protested,  and  their  protest 
was  founded  on  the  assertion  that  the  crown  had  no 
right  to  issue  such  a  commission,  it  being  contrary  to 
a  statute  of  Charles  I.  and  to  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

All  subjects  of  the  colony  were  likewise  forbidden 
to  present  themselves  before  the  court,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  acknowledge  its  anthority. 

Thus  no  defendants  appeared  to  support  their  case. 
It  was  not  claimed,  however,  that  the  Mohegans 
ought  to  possess  all  this  territory,  but  only  that  por- 
tion which  they  had  remaining  to  them  when  the  last 
treaty  was  made  in  1680  between  Uncas  and  the  col- 
ony. The  commissioners  went  over  the  circumstances 
by  which,  in  a  space  of  twenty-two  years,  the  Mohe- 
gans had  been  deprived  of  land  measuring,  as  they 
said,  more  than  forty  square  miles,  almost  without  re- 
ceiving any  compensation  at  all.  This  land  referred 
to  covers  the  whole  of  Colchester,  a  portion  of  Salem, 
Lyme,  and  Montville. 

They  referred  also  to  an  enactment  of  the  colony 
by  which  Daniel  Slason  was  acknowledged  as  trustee 
of  the  Indian  hinds,  and  pointed  out  the  number  of 
grants  which  had  been  made  of  those  lands,  some  by 
Owaneco,  some  by  the  colony,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Mason. 

The  decision  was  then  pronounced  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  company  of  Connecticut  should  replace  the 
Mohegans  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  which  they 
held  at  the  death  of  Uncas. 

These  consisted  of  three  tracts,  two  of  which  em- 
braced nearly  all  of  the  town  of  Salem,  one  of  them 
eighteen  square  on  the  northern  bounds  of  Lyme, 
since  incorporated  a  portion  thereof  of  this  town, 
and  the  other  comprising  the  whole  township  of  Col- 
chester. A  bill  of  costs  was  filed  against  the  colony 
of  £573  12s.  Sd.  Owaneco  and  Ben  Uncas  thanked 
the  commissioners  for  their  decision,  expressed  their 
complete  satisfaction  with  it,  and  begged  that  their 
acknowledgments  might  be  sent  to  the  queen  for  her 
kind  care  of  the  Mohegans. 

Owaneco  next  requested  that,  as  Samuel  Mason, 
who  had  acted  as  their  guardian,  was  lately  deceased, 
his  nephew,  John  Mason,  of  Stonington,  might  be 
appointed  in  his  place.  John  Mason  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  guardian  to  Owaneco  and  his  people, 
with  authority  to  manage  all  their  affairs. 

Connecticut  appealed  against  the  decision,  and  on 
the  15th  day  of  February,  1706,  the  queen  granted  a 
commission  of  review.  John  Mason,  now  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Mohegans,  fell  in  a  low  state  of  health 
so  as  for  several  years  to  he  confined  to  his  house. 
The  government  of  Connecticut  had  little  interest  in 
prosecuting  the  affairs,  and  thus  the  commission  was 
never  used. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  the 
sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  was  not  heard,  and  the 
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wild  animals  of  the  forest  roaoied  undisturbed  by 
the  white  man.  The  feathered  flocks  filled  the  air, 
and  the  aquatic  bird  swam  on  the  bosom  of  her  many 
lakes  in  undisturbed  quietude;  l)Ut  gradually  her 
hills  and  her  valleys  were  occupied  by  the  hardy 
pioneer  from  the  Old  AVorld,  where  they  oiie  and  all 
could  enjoy  the  freedom  of  religious  liberty,  and  be 
the  humble  possessors  in  fee  simple  of  an  heritage 
not  immediately  under  the  mandate  of  kings  and 
potentates,  but  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  feel  that  they  were  lords  of  their  own  manors. 
Society  began  to  shape  itself  by  the  stern  reason  of 
uecessity.  Laws  were  enacted  and  scrujiulously  kept, 
both  religious  and  secular,  and  the  preacher  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  such  superior  mind  and  intelli- 
gence that  his  word  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
authority.  The  presumption  is  strong  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  there  were  few  or  no  settlers  in  this 
town  prior  to  the  year  1700,  yet  tradition  says  there 
was  in  that  portion  of  Lyme  now  Salem,  originally 
embraced  on  the  two-mile- wide  section  formerly 
known  as  the  Lyme  Indian  hunting-ground. 

Among  the  early  settlers,  James  Harris,  son  of 
James  Harris,  came  to  this  town  from  Massapeag, 
near  Uncasville,  in  1718,  and  erected  his  rude  dwell- 
ing near  where  Gilbert,  Murray  now  resides,  and  con- 
tinued his  residence  there  until  1738,  when  he  re- 
moved farther  north  on  his  extensive  tract,  and 
erected  a  house  only  a  few  rods  east  of  the  old  Harris 
homestead. 

James  Harris  had  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Lebbeus. 
Jonathan  built  the  old  family  bee-hive  in  about  the 
year  1740,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Justin  Harris,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  James. 

Lebbeus  moved  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Alvah 
Morgan,  known  to  this  day  as  the  old  Sterling  place. 

The  said  James  Harris  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
of  Colchester  by  vote  in  town-meeting,  Dec.  '2'2,  1718. 
In  1720-21-22,  and  perhaps  later,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  General  Court  at  Hartford  as  "  taverner,"  and 
probably  kept  the  first  "hotel"  within  the  present 
limits  of  Salem,  on  the  ground  where  Gilbert  Murray 
now  owns  and  resides.  In  October,  1725,  he  and  his 
son  James  and  sixteen  others  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  a  new  military  company  in  the  parish  of 
New  Salem,  and  presented  a  roll  of  sixty-four  men 
ready  to  enlist.  Of  this  number  he  was  chosen  and 
coram issioued  captain. 

The  parish  of  New  Salem  was  constituted  from  the 
south  part  of  Colchester,  the  north  part  of  Lyme,  and 
a  part  of  Montville  by  the  General  Court,  April  27, 
1725,  on  the  petition  of  Lieut.  James  Harris  and 
others,  with  power  to  settle  and  support  a  minister ; 
and  in  1819  the  same  territory  was  constituted  the 
present  town  of  Salem,  the  old  boundary  line  between 
CJolchestcr  and  Lyme  being  what  was  called  the  Old 
Lyme  road,  or  more  generally  "the  Governor's  road," 
leading  from  Salem  Centre,  near  Music  Vale  Semi-  I 
nary,  eastward  towards  Montville  and  Norwich.  I 


Nov.  10,  1726,  he  gave  a  deed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
j  new  parish  of  a  meeting-house  lot,  burying-ground, 
and  training-field,  and  upon  this  lot  was  erected  the 
;  first  meeting-house  and  school -house.    The  original 
!  lot  embraced  two  acres.    By  a  recent  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  liberty  was  granted  to  dispose  of  one- 
half  of  said  lot,  and  Nathan  Minard  was  empowered 
to  make  the  conveyance,  and  Gilbert  Murray  was  the 
purchaser. 

The  original  trustees  were  John  Holmes,  Thomas 
Jones,  and  Peletiah  Bliss. 

The  next  church  edifice  was  erected  in  the  north 
part  of  the   parish,  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
Henry  Smith,  two  churches  in  succession  occupy- 
ing this  site,  and  in  1838  the  present  church  edi- 
I  fice  was  erected,  and  in  the  year  1875  underwent 
j  thorough  repairs  at  a  cost  of  over  one  thousand  dol- 
I  lars,  which  presents  as  fine  an  interior  as  any  country 
i  church  in  the  county.  The  church  membership  num- 
I  bers  ninety-seven,  under  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Jairus 
Ordway,  who  was  settled  in  1874. 

Tradition  says  that  one  "  Lord  Gardner"  opened  the 
first  land-office  in  Salem  for  a  Boston  and  Salem  Com- 
i  pany  which  was  located  where  Alvah  Morgan  now  re- 
\  sides.   This  company  owned  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
I  the  purchasers,  many  of  them  paying  one  dollar  per 
i  acre  in  wheat,  which  had  to  be  conveyed  by  team  to 
\  Boston,  over  one  hundred  miles.  The  following  names 
\  appear  on  the  old  records  as  early  settlers,  viz. :  Har- 
ris, Daniels,  Treadway,  Rathbone,  Gates,  Dodge,  Bliss, 
!  Jones,  Morgan,  Rogers,  Carr,  Wells,  Watrous,  Ransom, 
Mumford,  Miller,  Otis,  Perkins,  Woodbridge,  Kill- 
burn,  Gustin,  Prince,  and  Dolbeare. 

During  the  -war  between  England  and  France,  in 
1758  to  1760,  a  number  of  families  emigrated  to  Hor- 
ton.  Kings  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
known  as  the  land  of  neutral  French,  from  whom 
have  sprung  numerous  families  of  wealth  and  influ- 
j  ence,  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  councils  of 
j  the  Dominion. 

i  During  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1812 
\  Salem  furnished  a  large  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  de- 
\  fense  of  the  Union. 

Tradition  says  that  "  Cuckold  Hill"  fiarnished  for 
\  the  Revolutionary  war  fourteen  soldiers,  where  now 
I  only  one  solitary  family  resides.  In  the  late  war  of 
the  Rebellion  thirty-two  men  were  creditt^d  to  her 
quota,  several  of  whom  surrendered  their  life  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  of  w-hom  particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  Lieut.  John  T.  Maginnis,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment;  John  Niles,  John  O.  Chapel, 
ajid  Albert  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment. 

Salem  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  New 
London  County,  the  larger  portion  properly  lying  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Its  waters,  however,  are 
drained  into  the  Thames  on  the  east,  and  the  Nian- 
tic  on  the  south,  and  the  Connecticut  River  on  the 
west,  the  culminating  point  being  on  Gates  Hill, 
near  the  residence  of  B.  F.  Chapman,  from  which 
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point,  looking  eastward,  can  be  discovered  the  blue 
distant  hill?;  of  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  north  are 
distinctly  visible  the  high  points  of  Massachusetts; 
thence,  looking  southward.  Long  Island  Sound  is  seen 
stretching  along  the  southern  horizon  until  lost  in  the 
hazy  mist  so  peculiar  to  distant  views. 

Music  Vale  Seminary  was  founded  by  the  late  Hon. 
Orramel  Whittlesey  in  the  year  1835,  and  the  first 
public  examination  in  the  year  1840,  being  the  oldest 
school  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Many  hundred 
young  ladies  have  been  educated  in  music  there. 

The  original  Normal  Academy  of  Music  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  22d  of  January,  1863,  and  a 
new  and  commodious  seminary  erected  the  same  year 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  proprietor,  Hon.  0.  Whittlesey,  died  Sept.  9, 
1876,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years,  hav- 
ing been  prominent  in  public  life,  representing  the 
town  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  senator  of 
the  old  Ninth  Senatorial  District,  and  often  held 
other  and  important  offices  at  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  remains  are  deposited  in  his  family  ceme- 
tery, beside  his  wife  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
on  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground  at  the  western  portion 
of  his  former  possessions,  aud  a  splendid  granite 
monument  marks  his  last  resting-place.  Only  one 
member  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Maginnis,  still 
remains  in  Salem,  and  occupies  the  old  Hannah  Mil- 
ler cottage,  only  a  few  rods  north  of  the  seminary. 

During  the  year  1814  the  first  parsonage  was  built 
by  the  New  Salem  Ecclesiastical  Society  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Rev.  Amasa  Loomis,  Jr.,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Gallup. 

Since  1813  the  following-named  clergymen  have 
had  the  pastoral  charge  over  the  society :  Rev.  Amasa 
Loomis,  Jr.,  Rev.  Royal  Tyler,  Rev.  Eli  Hyde,  Rev. 
Charles  Thompson,  Rev.  B.  B.  Hopkinson,  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Miner,  Rev.  Warren  Jones,  Rev.  John  Elder- 
kin,  and  the  Rev.  Jairus  Ordway,  the  present  settled 
pastor. 

The  first  post-office  established  in  1816,  in  the  store 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Thomas  Strickland. 
The  first  postmaster  was  Sherbun  Williams,  while 
the  present  incumbent  is  N.  N.  Williams,  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  Williams. 

Episcopal  church  organized  in  1829,  and  church 
edifice  sold  for  a  town-house  in  about  1848. 

First  church  organized,  called  Christ's  Church,  in 
1719.  Edifice  erected  in  1726,  in  the  old  cemetery 
near  Gilbert  Murray's. 

Second  and  third  church  edifices  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  cemetery,  under  the  control  of  the  New 
Salem  Ecclesiastical  Society. 

Fourth,  erected  in  1838,  near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  old  Methodist  church  which  formerly  stood 
near  Music  Vale  Seminary  was  demolished  in  1878. 

Second  Methodist  organization  in  Capt.  David  H. 
Seaman's  chapel,  July  17,  1881,  with  ten  members, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Brown. 


The  organization  of  the  Baptist  society  on  Gale's 
;  Hill  is  lost,  the  old  building  having  been  demol- 
ished many  years  since,  and  a  new  house  of  worship 
;  built  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  on  the  old 
;  New  London  and  Colchester  road. 

The  church  has  recently  bought  the  Firman  place 
^  for  a  parsonage,  and  intends  putting  it  into  repair  for 
i  the  use  of  a  minister. 

j  Salem  was  organized  into  a  probate  district  by  the 
'  name  of  the  district  of  Salem  by  an  act  of  the  General 
;  Assembly  in  the  year  1841,  and  the  following  have 
:  been  judges  of  the  district  in  the  order  of  their  several 
\  elections:  First,  Nathan  Minard;  second,  John  C. 
[  Daniels ;  third,  Nathan  Minard ;  fourth,  Orramel 
I  Whittlesey;  fifth,  John  C.Daniels;  sixth,  Orramel 
I  Whittlesey  ;  seventh,  Austin  O.  Gallup  ;  eighth.  Hill 
Rising  ;  ninth,  Austin  O.  Gallup  ;  tenth,  Robert  A. 
Williams;  eleventh,  Austin  O. Gallup;  twelfth,  Fred- 
I  erick  E.  Chadwick ;  thirteenth,  A.  0.  Gallup. 
I  Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Salem  have 
'  emigrated  to  various  sections  of  the  country  who 
I  were  renowned  in  Christian  virtues  and  political  dis- 
tinction, some  settling  in  New  Hampshire,  others 
i  in  Vermont  and  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  peopling 
;  nearly  every  Northern  State  in  the  Union. 

We  copy  from  the  "  Harris  Genealogy"  the  follow- 
\  ing  incident :  Bertha  Harris,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
I  Harris,  horn  in  Salem,  Sept.  14,  1752,  married  Col. 
I  John  Jenkins,  of  Wyoming,  Pa.    They  were  married 
i  in  Jenkins'  Fort,  Wyoming,  by  Rev.  James  Benedict, 
;  ten  days  before  the  memorable  Indian  massacre  at 
I  Wyoming,  and  twenty  days  after  Col.  Jenkins,  in  the 
\  colonial  service  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  had  re- 
turned from  a  long,  bitter,  and  perilous  captivity  of 
six  months  among  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  had 
effected  his  escape. 

His  father  came  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1750,  and 
^  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gardner,  a  hotel- 
;  keeper  on  the  east  side  of  Gardner's  Lake. 
;     Among  the  many  sad  stories  of  the  trials  and  perils 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  our  American  colonies,  the 
story  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  lovely  valley  of 
Wyoming  is  the  most  mournful  and  memorable  of  all, 
;  and  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Harris  family,  as 
\  well  as  others  who  emigrated  there.    In  the  events 
!  and  perils  John  Jenkins,  Sr.,  was  the  recognized 
i  champion  and  head,  the  founder,  leader,    and  de- 
fender of  the  settlement.    He  was  appointed  by  Con- 
necticut  its  first  general  agent  for  the  settlement  of 
Wvoming.    He  was  a  surveyor,  drafted  most  or  all 
'  of  its  first  public  documents;  was  first  magistrate  and 
I  justice  of  the  peace,  and  its  firet  presiding  or  chief 
■  judge  of  court;  was  five  times  sent  as  its  representa- 
tive to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Connecticut  from 
Wyoming,  then  called  Westmoreland,  and  made  part 
of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  a  circumstance  which 
may  seem  a  little  strange  to  this  generation. 
1     John  Jenkins,  Jr.,  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
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afterwards  a  major  and  colonel  of  militia,  sheriff  of 
Luzerne  County,  county  commissioner,  member  of 
Assembly,  bold  many  local  offices  for  many  years, 
town  clerk,  supervisor,  etc.,  was  surveyor-general  of 
the  Connecticut  Susquehanna  Company,  and  for  some 
time  the  general  agent.  He  settled  in  Exeter  town- 
ship, on  the  site  of  the  battle-ground  where  stood 
old  Wintermoot  fort,  where  he  died  March  19,  1827, 
aged  seventy-five.  His  widow  Bertbia,  a  woman  of 
rare  mental  and  moral  worth,  endowments,  and  cul- 
ture, who  had  shared  conspicuously  in  all  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  valley,  and  whose  sufferings 
amid  those  wild  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  were 
the  nursery  tales  in  years  gone  by  in  the  old  hive  of 
the  Harris  family  in  New  Loudon  County,  she  died 
Aug.  12,  1842,  aged  uinety  years. 

Others  left  their  homes  and  went  to  the  celebrated 
Wyoming  Valley,  where  their  numerous  descendants 
yet  remain,  and  the  records  of  Pennsylvania  show 
that  good  old  New  England  blood  courses  in  the  veins 
of  many  of  her  prominent  citizens,  and  that  this  was 
a  good  country  to  form  the  liabits  of  a  life  of  future 
usefulness  to  emigrate  from.  Among  the  many  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  wc  notice  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  Salem,  on 
the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  Henry 
Bailey.  Here  he  wrote  his  celebrated  novel,  "  The 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Ik  Marvel."  He  has  since  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  an  author,  and  now  resides  at  his  coun- 
try residence  near  New  Haven,  Conn. 

If  space  would  permit  in  this  volume,  we  could  give 
many  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  adventurous 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  to  settle  and 
populate  other  lands,  whose  high  standard  of  moral 
worth  and  Christian  virtues  gives  an  exalted,  high- 
toned  sentiment  which  yet  lives  in  their  numerous 
descendants. 

Incorporation  of  Salem.— At  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hartford,  in 
said  State,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Mav,  A.D. 
1819,— 

"  Upon  the  petition  of  Joseph  Morgan  and  others,  iohaljltants  uf  the 
x'owoB  of  Ckjlchcater,  Lyme,  and  Moattille,  io  the  comity  of  New  Lon- 
don, lying  within  the  limits  liersiualter  mentioned,  stating  the  popula- 
tion, Bxteot,  situation,  und  auionnt  of  Lists  iuclnJed  in  siiid  limits,  and  j 
prtiying,  for  reasons  set  forth  a<  large  in  fiaid  petition,  to  be  incorporated  I 
into  a  distinct  Town,  as  per  petition  on  file^  dated  April  •.;2,  1819. 

"  Said  petition  having  been  duly  served  upoQ  said  tu«  os  of  Colchester, 
Lyme,  and  Moatville,  the  parties  appeared  and  were  lully  heard  upca  ; 
the  merits  of  said  petitioo  ;  the  facts  therein  alleged  were  found  to  be  \ 
true,  and  the  prayer  thereof  granted. 

"  Resolved  by  this  aBsemlily,  that  all  those  parts  of  the  towas  of  C!ol-  \ 
Chester,  Lyme,  and  Montville  lying  within  the  following  limits,  -viz.:  ; 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  East  Haddara,  theoce  ruuning  I 
easterly  by  the  southerly  lioe  of  the  Ittle  forfeited  lands  of  William 
Browo  to  the  line  that  formerly  divided  the  towns  of  New  Loodon  and 
Lyme;  thence  northerly  by  said  lioe  and  the  former  east  line  of  Col- 
Chester  to  Gardner's  Lake,  and  still  oortherly  through  enid  lake  to  the  \ 
weet  line  of  the  town  of  Bonrah ;  thence  still  novtherly  by  the  west  line  \ 
of  Eozrah  to  Lebanon  corner;  theace  westerly  by  the  south  lioe  of  the  \ 
First  Society  of  Colchester  to  the  East  lioe  of  East  Hadihim ;  theuce  ^ 
southerly  by  Siud  East  Haddam  line  to  the  place  of  begiuning,  with  all  I 
the  iohahitants  residing  io  said  limits,  be  sod  the  eanie  are  hereby  in-  ' 


\  corporated  iato  a  distinct  town  by  the  nAme  of  Sulem,  and  the  inhab- 
itants afuresaid  and  their  successurs  forever  residing  within  said  limits 
I  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  which 
are  enjoyed  by  other  towns  within  this  State,  with  the  right  of  sending 
:  one  Kepreseotative  to  the  GeoeraJ  Assembly  of  the  gtate,  aod  said  town 
:  of  Salem  shall  pay  its  proportion  of  all  debts,  charges,  expenses,  suits, 
^  r*''''o"^.  "'"l  claims  already  dne  and  accrued,  conimooccd  and  existiag 
I  against  said  towns  of  Ck/lchester,  Lyaie,  and  Moatville  respectively,  or 
'  for  which  the  said  towns  may  respectively  he  mads  liable  hereafter,  by 
force  of  any  claims  now  existing,  and  the  poor  now  supported  by  said 
respeotivo  towns,  who  belong  to  such  parts  of  said  towns  respectively  as 
I  is  hereby  incor[icrated  iato  the  town  of  Sslem,  shall  be  deemed  inhab- 
I  itantsof  said  town  of  Salem,  and  be  maintaioed  accordingly,  and  said 
i  town  of  Salem  shall  take  of  the  poor  persons  now  maintained  by  the 
\  said  towns  of  Colchester,  Lyme,  and  Montville  respectively  such  pro- 
l  portion  as,  rounting  in  the  Graod  List  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thuu- 
j  sDnd  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  list  of  snch  part  of  said  respective 
j  towns  hereby  embraced  in  the  towu  of  Salem  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
I  List  of  said  towns  respectively  and  no  more,  except  as  provided  in  case 
:  of  absentees ;  aud  the  selectmen  of  the  respective  towns,  with  the  eelect- 
i  roeo  of  Salem,  associating  with  them  Sylvester  Gilbert,  Esq  ,  in  case  of 
'.  disagreeoieot  of  the  town  of  Hebron,  are  hereby  empowered  to  appor- 
;  tion  the  poor  according  to  the  rnle  aforesaid,  and  the  said  town  of  Salem 
I  shall  be  liable  to  maintain  all  such  poor  of  said  respective  towns  ae  are 
;  or  may  be  abseut  therefrom,  provided  such  poor  person  or  persons 
\  at  the  time  of  departure  belonged  in  such  part  of  said  respective  Towns 
^  Ds  is  by  this  resolve  hereby  incoifiorated  icto  the  town  of  Salem.  The 
collectors  of  tlie  State  taxes  for  the  year  1819,  alrcadj'  appoioted  io  said 
I  respective  t>wu6,  arc  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  collect  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  towo  of  Salem  their  proportion  of  said  tax  according 
to  the  lists  on  which  the  same  was  laid,  in  the  s.3ine  maoner  .is  though 
this  resolve  bad  not  p.issed. 

'■  The  first  town-nieeting  in  said  towu  of  Salem  shall  he  holdeo  at  the 
Tresbyterian  Meeting-Horise  of  New  Saleui  Society  oa  the  third  Tuesday 
of  June  next.  Sluniford  Dolheare,  Esq.,  shall  be  the  moderator  of  said 
nteeting,  and  shall  call  said  meeting  by  setting  up  a  notification  thereof 
on  the  public  sign-post  in  said  New  Saleoi  Society  at  least  eight  days 
before  said  fii^t  meeting,  and  in  esse  of  the  death,  incapacity,  or  abssoce 
of  said  Dolbeare,  the  duties  assigned  to  him  shall  he  performed  by  Jo- 
seph Morgan,  Esq.,  aforesaid,  and  said  towu  of  Salem  at  said  first  meet- 
ing, and  at  all  other  successive  nieeiiags,  shall  have  all  the  powers,  priv- 
ileges and  ioimunities  incident  to  other  towns  in  Connecticut  The 
officers  elected  at  said  first  meeting  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively 
uotil  the  next  meeting  of  said  tow  n  provided  by  law  for  the  choice  of 
its  anonal  officers,  and  the  town-meeting  and  the  meetiag  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  holden  at  the  meeting-house  in  the  said  societj-  of  New 
Salem. 

"A  true  copy  of  Ketord  examioed  by 

"Thomas  Day,  Secrdnri/. 
"  Received  for  record  Dec.  .1,  1819.    Recorded  by 

"  Elijah  Teeacw  at,  Regkler." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  at  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house in  Salem  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1819, 
IMumford  Dolbeare,  Esq.,  moderator,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly :  at  said  meeting  Elijah 
Treadway  was  chosen  clerk;  Henry  Perkins,  Esq., 
Joseph  Morgan,  Esq.,  George  Min.ard,  Seth  Lathrop, 
Esq.,  and  Daniel  Jones,  selectmen. 

Voted,  John  Billings  be  treasurer;  Mark  Dodge  be 
head  constable ;  Amasa  Rathbun,  Charles  Tiffany, 
and  Avery  Morgan,  constables. 

Oct.  2,  1819.  George  Minard,  David  Patten,  Asa 
Randall,  assessors. 

Oct.  2,  1819.  Heury  Perkins,  Mumford  Dolbeare, 
and  Seth  Lathrop,  Esq.,  board  of  relief. 

The  above  names  comprise  the  first  town  ofScers 
of  Salem,  as  appears  of  record. 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  1819-82. 
1820,  Henry  Perkins  i  1821,  M.  Dolbeare;  1822,  Jos.  Morgan ;  1823,  E. 
Treadway;  1824-3i,  E.  A.  Packer;  1825,  John  Billings;  1826,  David 
Patten;  1827,  J.  S.  Ransom;  1828,  Nathan  Minard;  1829,  Asa  Wil- 
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cox;  1830,  John  'WhittleBey  ;  1831,  Joa.  Morgan  ;  1832,  CLns. Hewitt; 
1833,  John  Whittlesey;  1835-30,  Kichard  Tiffany;  1836,  no  record; 
1837-54,  Sidney  Morgan;  18.18,  Warren  Williams;  1839-52,  Richard 
Tiffany  ;  1S40,  Josiah  Kaymond ;  1841,  Orramel  Whittlesey  ;  1841-50, 
Abel  Kathhone;  1843,  M.  W.  Baker;  1844,  no  choice;  1845-62,  D.G. 
Patten;  1846-65,  J.C.Daniels;  1847,  Mark  Dodge;  1848,  Sidney 
Morgan  ;  1849,  Alfred  Gallnp;  1851,  Win.  Tew:  1853,  M.  W.  New- 
ton ;  1855-56-63,  J.  M.  Fitch ;  1857,  H.  P.  Whittlesey  :  1858-61,  D. 
A.  Patten  :  1859,  D.  P.  Oti§ ;  1860,  Geo.  Pratt;  1854-68-70,  J.  C.  May- 
nard;  1866,  C.  W.  Scott ;  1867,  Frank  Burdick;  18G9-79,  G.  F.  Alien ; 
1871-73,  Gilbert  Mnrray  ;  1872,  C.  B.  Harvey  ;  1874,  .1.  C.  Buobuell; 
1875,  W.  S.  Gott;  1876,  F.  E.  Cbadwick;  1877,  Anstin  0.  Gallnp; 
1878,  Samuel  N.  Morgan  ;  1880,  F.  N.  Harris  ;  18S1,  Charles  T.  Wil- 
liams. 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 
SALEM— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Henry  Williams. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Williams,  who  came 
from  Wales  and  settled  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  at  an 
early  day.  For  a  complete  history  of  the  ancestry  of 
Henry  Williams,  see  "  History  of  the  Williams 
Family  in  Stonington,  New  London  Co.,  Conn." 

Henry  Williams  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stoning- 
ton, Conn.,  Oct.  1-3,  1796,  and  died  at  his  residence  in 
Salem,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1871.  His 
father,  Joshua  Williams,  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.  He  was  three  times  married.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  two  sons,  Joshua  and  Nathan  ;  by  his  second 
wife  he  had  one  sok,  Jabez;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Hannah  Hurlburt,  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, viz.:  (1)  Avery,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning; 
(2)  Henry,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  (3) 
Hannah,  married  Robert  Fellows,-  of  Stonington, 
Conn. ;  (4)  Sally,  married  Elisha  Daboll,  of  Groton  ; 
(5)  Harriet,  married  Henry  Finch  ;  (6)  Freelove  H., 
married  William  H.  Starr,  of  Groton. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  mechanic  and  ship-builder  by 
trade.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Henry 
Williams  received  a  common-school  education,  and 
at  an  early  age  began  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  to 
manufacture  woolen  goods,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years.  After  he  had  become  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  manufacturing  business  he  commenced  in 
Groton  manufacturing  for  himself,  in  company  with 
one  Gilbert  Williams  as  a  partner.  After  a  few  years 
they  dissolved  partnership,  and  Henry  Williams  con- 
tinued in  the  business  till  about  1832  or  1833,  when 
he  settled  in  the  present  town  of  Salem,  about  one- 
half  mile  from  where  his  family  now  reside,  on  a 
farm  known  as  Theophilus  Morgan  farm. 

In  1839  he  settled  on  the  farm,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death.  His  farm,  of  some  three  hun- 
dred acres,  was  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  was 
purchased  of  Deacon  Warren  Williams.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  considered  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  town. 
In  all  hia  business  relations  he  was  successful,  and  he 
carried  into  his  public  life  the  same  tact  and  energy 


that  he  displayed  in  his  private  affairs.  He  was 
twice  married, — first  to  Patty  A.,  daughter  of  Amos 
A.  Niles  and  Anna  Allyn,  Dec.  26,  1824.  She  was 
born  in  Grotou,  Nov.  2, 1800.  Their  children  were  (1) 
Henry  E. ;  (2)  Patty  A.,  deceased,  wife  of  James 
Allyn,  of  Montville;  (3)  Nelson  N. ;  (4)  Julia,  widow 
of  Colby  Morgan.  Mrs.  Williams  died  Jan.  9,  1831. 
Nov.  26,  1835,  he  married  Julia  A.  Niles,  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  She  was  born  Sept.  9,  1810,  in  Groton. 
Their  children  are  Hannah  H.,  Eleanor  C,  William 
F.,  Daniel  W.,  Leonora,  died  at  sixteen,  and  Charles 
T.,  all  born  in  Salem,  Conn. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  as 
such  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  He 
held  various  town  offices,  and  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character;  tender-hearted,  a  good  husband 
and  father,  and  his  domestic  relations  were  very 
pleasant.  He  was  a  strong  temperance  man.  He 
was  universally  respected,  and  was  an  upright,  honest 
citizen. 

Roswell  Morgan,  a  son  of  Samuel  Morgan,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Sept.  22,  1797.  His  grandfather, 
Timothy  Morgan,  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn.' 
Timothy  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Sam- 
uel, born  May  12,  1763,  in  Groton.  Timothy  was  a 
farmer.    He  died  Oct.  13,  1795. 

Samuel  Morgan  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  ;  mar- 
ried Mary  Holmes,  Oct.  14,  1786,  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren, viz.  :  Mary,  Samuel,  Zerbiah,  Aaron,  Hannah, 
Mary  (2),  Roswell,  Timothy,  and  Elmira  L.  Sam- 
uel Morgan  settled  in  Salem  as  early  as  1793  or  1794, 
where  he  died  Dec.  5,  1819.  His  wife  died  Aug.  10, 
1841. 

Roswell  Morgan  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  taught  school  several  terms  in  Penn.sylvania. 
He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  home-farm  in  Salem, 
where  he  lived  all  his  life,  except  a  few  years  spent 
on  a  farm  in  another  part  of  the  same  town.  His 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  was  always  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  he  was  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  farmers  in  town.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1830,  he  married  Abby,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Barber  and  Mary  Palmer,  daughter  of  David 
Palmer,  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6, 
1781.  Mrs.  Roswell  Morgan  was  born  in  Groton, 
Sept.  8,  1804. 

Their  children  are  Elizabeth,  Emeline  (Mrs.  Simeon 

;  A.  Chatman,  of  Groton),  Jane,  Samuel  N.,  and  x\.l- 

I  bert,  all  born  in  Salem. 

I  In  politics  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  Democrat  till  the  Re- 
I  publican  party  was  organized,  when  he  joined  it.  He 
[  held  some  of  the  town  offices,  but  as  a  rule  preferred 
'  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  to  official  positions.  He 
v/as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Colchester, 
Conn.,  and  was  known  for  his  charitj'  towards  all  hu- 


'  See  history  of  the  funiily  in  Oroton. 
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mane  interests.  He  was  a  bright  Mason.  He  died 
Oct.  6, 1865,  and  was  buried  at  Salem,  the  last  honors 
being  paid  him  by  his  brother  Masons. 

Samuel  Noye^  Motjgan  was  born  in  Salem,  Sept. 
22,  1842,  and  after  going  through  the  common  school 
completed  his  studies  at  Wesleyaii  Academy,  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.  He  has  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  his 
native  town.  He  w:is  sent  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
first  time  in  1878.  He  has  followed  successfully  the 
business  of  a  farmer,  and  is  a  Republican. 

He  married  Louisa  S.  Davis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  4,  1879. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 
SPRAGUE. 

Geographical — Topographical — ManufactjireB — Orgaoizatioii  of  Town — 
First  Town-Weeting — Ecclesiastical  History — CongregatioDal  Church, 
Hauover — Repressatativos  from  1801  to  1882. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  border  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  as  follows;  on  the  north  by  Windham 
County,  on  the  east  by  Lisbon,  on  the  south  by  Nor- 
wich, and  on  the  west  by  Franklin.  Sprague  is  prin- 
cipally a  manufacturing  town,  although  there  are 
many  excellent  farms  within  its  borders. 

This  town  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  resembles 
the  changes  that  often  take  p>lace  iu  Western  clear- 
ings. Lord's  bridge,  M'here  the  Shetucket  was  spanned 
to  unite  Lisbon  and  Franklin,  and  near  which  the 
Lord  family  had  dwelt  in  quiet  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  more  than  a  century, — father,  son,  and  grand- 
son living  and  dying  on  the  spot, — was  a  secluded 
nook,  without  any  foreshadowing  of  progress  or  visi- 
ble germ  of  enterprise.  A  grist-mill,  a  saw-mill, 
coevals  of  the  first  planters,  a  respectable  farm-house, 
with  its  sign-post  promising  entertainment,  and  two 
or  three  smaller  tenements  constituted  the  hamlet. 
Only  the  casual  floods  and  the  romantic  vvildness  of 
the  river-banka  interfered  with  the  changeless  repose 
of  the  scene. 

Suddenly  the  blasting  of  rocka  and  the  roar  of 


grand  enterprise  was  removed  from  bis  work  by  sud- 
den death,  and  it  was  feared  that  his  magnificent 
schemes  would  never  be  realized.  But  his  son  and 
nephews  continued  the  work  without  intermission, 
filling  out  his  plans,  and  even  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
operation,  till  Lord's  bridge  became  the  site  of  a  mam- 
moth factory  and  the  centre  of  a  new  town. 

The  great  mill  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet 
long,  sixty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  The 
motive-power  is  furnished  by  six  water-wheels,  each 
over  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  In  1864  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  looms  had  been  put  in  operation,  and 
fourteen  hundred  persons  were  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  18G1  the  new  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Sprague.  It  comprises  about  twelve  square  miles 
of  territory,  taken  from  Lisbon  and  Franklin,  the 
Shetucket  running  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  intersected  also  by  the  Hartford,  Providence 
and  Fishkill  Railroad,  which  gives  it  the  advantage 
of  direct  and  ea.sy  transportation.  Within  its  bounds, 
besides  the  villages  built  up  by  the  Spragues,  it  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  Hanover  Society  and  the 
Eagleville  manufacturing  village  on  the  east  side  of 
Lovett's  bridge.  Sprague  is  pre-eminently  a  collec- 
tion of  mill  villages. 

The  first  town-meeting  in  Sprague  was  held  June 
10,  1861,  and  this  was  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of 
the  town.  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Hanover,  moderator 
of  the  meeting,  was  chosen  the  first  selectman.  The 
mileage,  as  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  is  sixty-two  miles 
to  New  Haven,  and  thirty-eight  to  Hartford. 

Lovett's  bridge  and  Lovett's  grist-mills  are  old  fa- 
miliar names  originally  belonging  to  Norwich.  After 
the  name  of  Lovett  passed  away,  the  fine  mill  situa- 
tion in  this  neighborhood  became  the  seat  of  the  Tar- 
box  cotton-factory.  In  1852  the  place  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  Batchelder  and  his  associates,  and  the 
old  mill  being  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  a 
large  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  site  and  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  seamless  cotton  bagging. 
Before  the  war  this  mill  gave  employment  to  seventy 
or  eighty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  has 
machinery  commenced  ;  hills  were  upset,  channels  |  since  been  enlarged  and  transformed  into  a  woolen- 


were  dug,  the  river  tortured  out  of  its  willfulness,  and 
amid  mountainou.s  heaps  of  cotton-bags  the  rural 
scene  disappeared,  and  Baltic  village  leaped  into  ex- 
istence. In  the  course  of  five  years  more  than  a 
hundred  buildings,  comprising  neat  and  comfortable 
houses,  several  shops,  a  church,  and  a  school-house, 
grouped  around  the  largest  mill  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, had  taken  posses.sion  of  the  scene,  the  whole 
spreading  like  wings  each  side  of  the  river,  and  link- 
ing together  two  distinct  towus. 

These  changes  commenced  in  July,  1856,  when  the 
elder  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  purchased 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Shetucket  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  cotton-mill.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  the  projector  and  proprietor  of  this 


mill. 

This  place. is  now  withiu  the  limits  of  Sprague,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Lisbon  post-office,  but  is  currently 
known  as  Eagleville.^  The  Providence  division  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  extends 
through  the  town,  with  a  station  at  Baltic. 

Congregational  Church,  Hanover. —  Hanover 
Ecclesiastical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and 
included  a  small  portion  of  Canterbury  and  Wind- 
ham. A  fund  of  £1400  was  raised  by  subscription  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  a  church  of  fourteen 


>  Tbia  name  is  said  to  have  been  suggeated  by  the  lighting  of  an  eagla 
upon  the  cupola  or  summit  of  Uia  belfry  jnst  before  the  mill  waa  com- 
pleted, u  liicVi  the  workmen  hailed  as  a  favorable  omen,  and  named  the 
place  In  honor  of  the  royal  bird. 
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members  gathered  May  13,  1766,  under  the  tempo- 
rary ministry  of  Rev.  Timothy  Stone.  A  house  for 
worship  was  erected  about  the  same  time.  Rev. 
Andrew  Lee,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  Oct.  26, 
1768,  and  continued  in  office,  fulfilling  its  duties 
without  special  assistance,  for  sixty-two  years.  In 
1830  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney  became  his  col- 
league. Dr.  Lee  died  Aug.  25,  1832,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  Mr.  Phinney  was  dismissed  the  November 
following. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  candid 
and  liberal  in  sentiment.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Lee, 
of  Lyme,  and  born  in  1745.  His  mother  was  Abigail 
TuUy.  Though  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Harvard. 

Since  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Phinney  the  church 
has  had  the  following  pastors :  Rev.  Philo  Judson, 
installed  June  6,  1833,  dismissed  in  December,  1834; 
Daniel  Waldo,  Edward  Cleaveland,  Joseph  Ayer, 
Ebenezer  W.  Robinson,  James  A.  Hazen. 

BEPRESENTATI\T;S  from  1862  to  1881. 
1862,  H.  T.  Potter;  1863,  J.  B.  Bachelder;  1864-66,  C.  W.  Scott ;  1867-68, 
Frank  Bendick;  1869,  G.  D.  Lovelaud;  1870,  John  Nolan;  1871,  N. 
Smith ;  1872-73,  C.  Vf.  Scott ;  1874,  E.  K.  Bowell ;  1875,  G.  W.  Love- 
land  ;  1876,  P.  Bums;  1«77,  L.  Brewster;  1878,  C.  H.  Ladd ;  1879,  C. 
Falvey  ;  188ii,  C.  D.  Weaver;  1881,  P.  S.  Cote. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 
SPRAGUE— (CoDtinued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Ethan  Allen,  of  Sprague,  Conn.,  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  one  Samuel  Allen,  who  settled  at  an 
early  day  at  Hanover,  Conn.,  where  he  built  a  saw- 
mill and  made  other  improvements,  then  removed  to 
Windham  County,  Conn.,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
farming.  Samuel  Allen  died  in  Windham  County. 
One  of  his  descendants  was  Asa  Allen,  who  had  sev- 
eral children,  one  of  whom  was  Pratt  Allen,  born  in 
Scotland,  Conn.,  married  Rhoda  Witter  and  had  four- 
teen children,  of  whom  Ebenezer  was  one.  Pratt 
Allen  was  a  farmer  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  goods  at  Hanover,  Conn.,  with  his 
son  Ebenezer.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  a 
short  time  during  the  years  1780-81,  being  only  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  died  about  1851,  aged 
eighty-six  years.  His  son  Ebenezer  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1792.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  and  taught  school  till  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  when,  in  1813,  he  settled  at  Hanover,  in 
the  town  of  Sprague,  Conn.,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  with  his 
father.  The  original  woolen-mill  was  built  by  his 
father,  Pratt  Allen.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  him  (Ebenezer).  This  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1862,  and  rebuilt  by  his  son. 


Ethan  Alleu.  Ebenezer  Allen  was  three  times  mar- 
ried,— first  to  Eliza  Bingham,  and  had  one  son,  Eben- 
ezer B.  He  became  a  physician,  married,  and  had 
two  children. 

Mr.  Allen's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Bass.  To 
them  were  born  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  for  her  second  husband  Myron 
Downs,  of  Chicago,  and  has  nine  children,  all  living 
in  Chicago. 

His  third  wife  was  Harriet  Morgan,  daughter  of 
Elisha  Morgan  and  Olive  Coit,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children,  viz.:  Ethan,  Elisha  M.,  Samuel  C.  M.,  died 
at  fortj"-nine  years,  leaving  five  children ;  Lucretia  M., 
married,  first,  Eugene  Hyde  (deceased),  of  Norwich, 
and  has  two  sons ;  second,  to  Dr.  Elisha  Morgan,  of 
Wisconsin ;  Barnabas  Huntington,  and  Harriet  M., 
who  married  Giles  B.  Williams,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

He  was  a  Whig  and  Republican  in  politics,  and  as 
such  held  the  various  town  offices. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  same 
from  1817  until  his  death,  Oct.  14,  1844.  Mrs.  Allen 
died  March  16,  1880,  aged  eighty-three  years,  and  at 
the  same  place  and  day  Mrs.  Hubbard  Adams  (mother 
of  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen)  died,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Ethan  Allen,  son  of  Ebenezer,  was  horn  in  Lisbon 
(now  Sprague),  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1822.  He  received  a 
common-school  and  academic  education,  and  at  sev- 
enteen began  teaching,  and  taught  four  terms.  Ever 
since  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  h^s  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  first 
with  his  father  till  his  death  in  1844,  then  till  1860 
with  his  brother,  Elisha  M.,  under  the  firm-name  of 
E.  &  E.  M.  Allen,  then  till  1877  with  his  brother, 
Samuel  C.  M.,  firm-name  being  Allen  &  Bro.  Upon 
the  death  of  Samuel  C.  :\I.,  in  1877,  Mr.  Allen  took 
in  his  original  partner  and  brother,  Elisha  M.,  under 
the  same  firm-name,  Allen  &  Bro.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacturing  business  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  with  his  brother.  While  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  his  principal  business,  yet 
he  has  dealt  more  or  less  extensively  in  wool. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  has  been  first 
selectman  two  years,  and  in  1857  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee. 

In  his  early  life  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  military 
affairs,  and  gradually  rose  from  sergeant  of  a  com- 
pany to  that  of  colonel  of  tlie  Third  Connecticut 
National  Guards. 

Dec.  9, 1855,  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Hub- 
bard and  Sabrina  Adams,  and  to  them  have  been  bom 
(1)  Ebenezer,  a  graduate  of  Highland  Military  Acad- 
emy, Worcester,  Mass.,  and  now  in  business  with  his 
father;  (2)  Mary  M. ;  (3)  Sarah  A.,  died  at  fourteen  ; 
(4)  Thomas  H.,  a  graduate  of  Highland  Military 
Academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.;  (5)  Morgan,  died  at 
four  years;  (6)  Harriet  B. ;  (7)  Olive  C. ;  and  (8) 
Maud  E. 
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Charles  T.  Hazen,  son  of  Simeon  Hazen  and 
Temperance  Sabin,  was  born  in  tLc  town  of  Franklin 
(now  Sprague),  July  13, 1818.  His  great-grandfather 
was  Thomas  Hazen,  a  native  of  England,  and  settled 
in  the  town  of  Franklin  at  an  early  day.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  brothers,  who  settled  in 
other  parts  of  New  England.  Thomas  was  a  farmer. 
He  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  Moses, 
born  in  Franklin,  and  always  i-emained  there,  in  that 
portion  which  comprises  the  western  part  of  Spragne. 
His  children  were  Andrew,  Levi,  William,  Simeon, 
and  Sarah.  He  died  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Charles  T. 
Simeon  Hazen  was  twice  married, — first  to  a  Miss 
Sampson,  and  had  five  children,  viz. :  John,  Polly 
(Mrs.  Darius  Armstrong),  Lara  (Mrs.  Jeremiah  K. 
Dow),  Pros])er,  and  Lois  (IMrs.  Calvin  Ladd). 

Mr.  Hazen  married  for  his  second  wife  Temperance 
Sabin,  and  had  five  children, — Caroline,  married  Wil- 
liam H.  Hazen;  William,  Eli  H.,  Charles  T.,  and 
Abby  E. 

Simeon  Hazeo  held  the  various  town  offices;  was  a 
man  esteemed  for  his  many  noble  qualities.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years,  in  Jnlj', 
1864. 

Charles  Thomas  Hazen  received  his  education  at 
the  common  schools.  Mr.  Hazen  taught  school  some 
six  terms  during  the  winters,  working  on  the  farm 
summers.  He  has  always  been  a  farmer  on  the  "  Old 
Hazen"  homestead  jn  Sprague,  except  some  seven 
years  (from  1842  to  1849),  when  he  lived  on  the  Old 
Hartshorn  place,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Franklin.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
and  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  and  granddaughter  of  Amos 
and  Mary  (Tinney)  Armstrong,  Jan.  9,  1842,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Daniel  F. 
Tucker,  of  Columbia  Connty)  ;  (2)  Phebe  E.,  married 
Adelbert  E,.  Young,  and  have  one  daughter,  Mabel 
Adell;  and  (3)  James  H.,  married  Emma  Jane  Bar- 
low, and  have  two  children,  viz.:  Mary  W.  and  Flor- 
ence E. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hazen  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
as  his  fathers  had  been  for  generations  before.  He 
has  held  all  the  more  important  town  offices  for  many 
years,  not  only  in  Sprague  but  in  Franklin,  such  as 
assessor,  first  selectman,  justice  of  the  peace  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  which  he  still  retains,  member  of 
the  board  of  relief,  and  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1860,  serving  on  the  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hazen  is  an  attendant  and  supporter  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  at  Baltic.  He  is  gener- 
ous towards  all  public  enterprises. 

His  father-in-law,  Ambrose  Armstrong,  was  a  farmer 
and  cabinet-maker,  a  Democrat  in  politics ;  held  the 
various  town  offices;  died  June,  1863,  aged  eighty- 
two;  wife  died  the  same  month,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  They  left  eight  out  of  eleven  children  who 
grew  to  maturity,  of  which  Mary,  wife  of  Charles  T. 
Hazen,  was  the  fifth. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

STONINGTON.i 
PIONEEK  AND  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

The  claim  of  the  Anglo  race  to  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  Connecticut  originated  in  the  discoveries 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497,  while  he  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  King  Henry  VIL  of  England. 

No  apparent  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  that 
government  to  profit  by  Cabot's  discoveries  for  more 
than  a  century,  nor  until  1606,  when  King  James  I. 
granted  a  charter  to  Thomas  Hanham  and  others, 
which  included  our  State  in  the  boundaries. 

But  no  permanent  settlement  took  place  under  that 
charter  in  Connecticut.  Soon  after  the  Pilgrims  left 
England  for  America,  and  before  their  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  to  wit :  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1620, 
'  King  James  L  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
!  of  England,  incorporated  forty  noblemen,  knights,  and 
\  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  the  Council  established 
I  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
i  ruling,  and  governing  New  England  in  America. 
I  The  territory  included  in  that  patent  extended  from 
I  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
I  tude,  and  east  and  west  from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  or- 
1  dained  by  this  patent  that  the  country  embraced  in 
i  its  boundaries  should  be  called  New  England  in 
i  America,  and  by  that  name  have  continuance  forever. 
I  lu  1629  the  Council  of  Plymouth  granted  to  its 
■  president,  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  territory 
I  granted  by  him  in  March,  1631,  to  William  Viscount 
:  Say  and  Seal  and  others,  as  and  for  Connecticut; 
i  which  grant  the  noble  earl  had  confirmed  to  him  by 
I  King  Charles  I.  The  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
i  town  of  Stonington  was  included  in  all  of  the  fore- 
i  going  discoveries,  grants,  patents,  and  charters, 
j  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  having  provided  men 
I  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  conquest  of  the  Pequot 
I  Indians  in  1637,^  claimed  an  interest  by  right  of  con- 

1  Bj  Hon.  Richard  A.  Wheeler. 

=  "  At  a  Gene'all  Cote,  ,-vt  Bostou,  the  6"'  3'^  ni»,  1646,  Whereas  John 
I  Winthrope,  Junior,  &  oth"  iiave  by  alowance  of  this  Co'te,  begun  a  plaii- 
j  tation  in  Pequod  country,  appertjiines  to  this  iurisdiction,  as  pi  of 
I  or  ppo'tion  of  y  conquered  country,  &  whereas  lliis  Co'te  is  informed 
I  yt  Bouie  Indians,  wlio  are  now  planted  upon  y»  place  whore  tliis  said 
j  plantiition  is  begun,  are  willing  to  remove  from  their  planting  ground 
;  for  y«  more  quiet  &  convenient  setUeing  of  y  English  there,  eo  that  they 
I  luay  have  anoth"^  conveuient  place  appointed — It  is  therefore  ord'ed,  y' 
'  y<^  said  Mr.  Winthrop  may  appoint  unto  such  Indiiins  as  are  willing  to 
:  remove  oth'  lands  on  y  othf  side,  y  is,  on  y  east  aide  of  y  great  ryver 
i  of  the  Pequod  country,  or  some  other  place  for  their  convenient  planting 
'  &  sulisistence,  w't"  may  be  to  y  good  likeing  and  due  satisfaction  of  y 
j  said  Indians,  i  likewise  to  such  of  y  Pequod  Indians  as  shall  desire  to 
;  live  there,  »ubniiling  themselves  to  y«  English  govern*,  (reserving  to  y 
commission"  of  y  United  Colonies  what  pply  belongs  to  their  disposing 
conc'uing  y  said  Pequode),  &  also  to  set  out  y  place  for  y  said  planta- 
tion, &  to  set  out  lots  for  such  of  y«  English  as  are  there  aJready  planted, 
i  orehallcome  to  them,  and  to  governe  y  people  according  to  lawe,  as 
:  occasion  shall  require,  untill  this  Cone  shall  take  further  ord'  therein; 
I  iSl  whereas  Mr.  Thoni :  Peter  is  intended  to  inhahite  in  y  said  plantation, 
i  this  Co'te  doth  tblnke  fit  to  joyuo  him  to  assist  y  said  Mr.  Winthrope, 
I  fory  better  cariing  on  y  work"  of  y  said  plantation  according  to  this 
j  ord'." — Fecorils  of  the  Governor  uiid  Compaay  of  (he  MassachiiseUs  Bay, 
'  vol.  i.  ICO,  161. 
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quest  in  all  the  lands  held  by  the  Pequots  before 
their  overthrow,  and  determined  to  occupy  it  in  ad- 
vance of  any  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  Connecti- 
cut authorities,  though  they  had  asserted  jurisdiction 
aa  early  as  ]  640-41— 12  by  granting  lauds  thereof  to 
Capt.  John  Mason  and  others.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  located  himself  at 
Pequot  as  early  as  1645.  The  next  year  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  gave  Mr.  Winthrop  a  com- 
mission to  begin  a  plantation  there  in  behalf  of  that 
colony.  Connecticut  resisted  the  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  order  to  reach  a  peaceable  settlement 
of  all  questions  in' dispute  relative  to  jurisdiction, 
both  colonies  united  in  referring  the  whole  matter  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  who,  after 
an  exhaustive  hearing  in  the  premises,-  decided  in 
favor  of  Connecticut.'  Massachusetts,  dissatisfied 
with  the  result,  brought  the  matter  up  again  the  next 
year  before  the  commissioners,  who  refused  to  change 
their  findings.^  Mr.  Winthrop's  planting  at  Pequot, 
or  Nameaug,  now  New  Loudon,  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  after  the  last  de- 
cision of  the  commissioners  he  recognized  the  juris- 
diction of  this  colony,  who  in  1649  established  the 
boundaries  of  his  new  township  at  four  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  river  Thames,  and  six  miles  from  the 
sea  northwardly. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  engaged  in 
the  early  settlement  of  New  London  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  Chesebrough,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Rehobeth,  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  in- 

1  "  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Coniinissionert  for  the  United  Culuoies  of  New 
Eaglaad  at  New  HaveD,  Septemher  9,  1646. 

"Ad  English  plautatiuD  beiog  lately  begUD  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
junior  at  Peqiiat,  a  quention  grew  to  which  Colony  the  jurisdiction  should 
belong.  The  CoDjDiiBsiooersfor  the  Massachueetts  propounded  an  iutei- 
eet  by  conqoeet,  the  ConinuBsioners  for  Connecticut  by  patent,  purchase 
and  conquest.  It  waa  remembered  that  in  a  treaty  betwixt  tlieoi  at  Cam- 
bridge 1638,  not  perfected,  a  proiiosition  wa."i  made  Uiat  Pequat  River 
in  reference  to  the  conquest  should  be  the  liounds  between  theiu,  but 
Mr.  Fenwick  was  not  then  there  to  plead  tlie  patent,  nor  had  Connecti- 
cut than  any  title  to  those  lauds  by  purch;ise  or  deed  of  gift  from  Uncaa. 
But  the  plantation  is  on  the  west  side  of  Pequat,  and  so  within  the 
hounds  at  first  propounded  for  Connecticut.  The  CommisRionere  jointly 
agreed  that  an  English  plantation  there  being  well  ordered  may  In  sun- 
dry respects  be  of  good  use  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  thoogbt  fit  it  should 
have  all  due  encouragementa,  only  they  conceived  unless  hereafter  the 
MsBsachueerta  shew  better  title  the  jurisdiction  should  belong  to  Con- 
necticut."— C.  J.  Hottdley. 

*  "  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Coinniissioiiers  for  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England,  hold  at  Boston  the  26th  of  July,  1647. 

"The  question  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  plantation 
lately  settled  on  the  west  side  of  I'eqnat  River  was  again  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  ComniiesioDere. 

"  Mr.  John  Winthrop  now  present  exprfst  himself  as  more  indifferent 
hut  sifirmed  that  some  of  the  planters  sat  down  there  in  reference  to  the 
government  and  in  ex)iectation  of  large  privileges  from  the  Mattachu- 
setu,  and  should  be  mucli  disappointed  if  that  plantation  fall  and  be  ei  t- 
tlcd  nnder  any  other  Jnriedictlon. 

"The  Commissioners  considering  wliat  passed  at  New  Haven  last  yi  ar,  , 
and  that  in  all  the  Colonies  though  the  title  to  land  may  beseveral  ways  ; 
acquired,  yet  jurisdiction  goeth  ra^nstently  with  the  poteot,  they  told  Mr.  I 
John  Winthrop  tliat  they  doubted  not  but  Connecticut  would  tenderly  j 
consider  and  afford  such  privlledgca  as  may  suit  a  plantation  scj  remote,  i 
hut  concluded  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  plantation  doth  and  ought  to  ; 
belong  to  Connecticut"— C.  J",  ifoodki/. 


vited  him  to  join  in  the  settlemeni  of  his  new  planta- 
tion.   Mr.  Chesebrough  visited  the  place  during  the 
year  1645,  but  finding  it  unsuitable  to  his  expecta- 
tions, did  not  conclude  to  settle  there.    On  his  way 
home  he  examined  our  town  and  selected  a  place  for 
I  his  future  residence,  and  on  which  he  erected  a  dwell- 
ing-house, and  removed  his  family  there  during  the 
year  1649,  supposing  that  his  new  home  was  with- 
;  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut 
having  assumed  jurisdiction  and  asserted  her  au- 
I  thority  over  all  the  territory  embraced  within  her 
I  chartered  limits,  summoned  Mr.  Chesebrough  to  ap- 
\  pear  before  Capt.  Mason  at  Saybrook,  or  some  other 
;  magistrate  upon  Connecticut  River,  to  give  an  ac- 
:  count  to  him  or  them  of  what  he  was  doing  alone  in 
:  the  wilderness  outside  the  limits  of  any  recognized 
\  township. 

^     Mr.  Chesebrough  at  first  disregarded  this  order, 
claiming  that  his  new  home  was  within  thejurisdic- 
I  tion  of  Massachusetts,  but  subsequently,  acting  under 
'  the  advice  and  assurance  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  other 
'  friends  at  Pequot,  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  authority 
1  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  as  to  appear  at  the  Gen- 
:  eral  Court  at  Hartford  in  March,  1651,  and  in  answer 
I  to  their  summons  said  that  he  was  not  engaged  in 
I  any  unlawful  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  also  as- 
sured  them  that  his  religious  sentiments  were  in  ac- 
\  cordance  with  those  of  the  General  Court ;  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  remain  alone  and  lead  a  solitary 
:  life  in  the  wilderness,  but  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
induce  a  suitable  number  of  his  friends  to  join  him 
i  and  establish  a  new  township. 

On  hearing  his  statement,  the  court  so  far  changed 
its  determination  as  to  permit  him  to  remain,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  give  bonds  not  to  engage  in  any 
unlawful  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  furnish  to  the 
court  before  the  next  winter  the  names  of  suoh  per- 
sons as  he  might  induce  to  settle  with  and  around 
him  at  Wequetequock.  The  planters  at  New  London 
were  friendly  with  Mr.  Chesebrough,  and  did  not 
want  him  to  remove  unless  he  went  there  to  live,  nor 
did  they  like  the  idea  of  a  new  township  in  this  region. 
After  repeated  conferences  with  him,  they  engaged 
that  if  he  would  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  an  in- 
habitant of  that  town,  they  would  confirm  to  him  the 
title  to  his  lands  at  Wequetequock.  To  this  propo- 
sition he  acceded,  but  the  townsmen  of  New  London 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  making  jiledges  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  fulfill,  for  the  eastern 
boundary  of  their  then  township  did  not  extend  but 
four  miles  east  of  the  river  Thames. 

However,  on  request  the  General  Court  extended  the 
eastern  boundary'  of  New  London  to  Pawcatuck  River, 
and  then  New  London  gave  to  Mr.  Chesebrough  a 
home-lot  over  there,  which  he  never  occupied. 

In  January,  1652,  the  town  of  New  London  re- 
deemed its  promise  to  him,  and  gave  a  grant  of  con- 
firmation to  Mr.  Chesebrough  and  his  sons  of  all  the 
land  they  claimed  in  Stouington.    Previous  to  the 
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agreementof  the  General  Court  with  Mr.  Chesebrough, 
and  the  eonfinnation  of  his  land  to  him  and  his  sons  | 
by  the  town,  Thomas  Stanton,  in  1650,  procured  of  the 
General  Court  a  license  to  erect  a  trading-house  at  ; 
Pawcatuck,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  that  | 
region  for  three  years.    He  immediately  built  and  j 
occupied  the  trading-house,  but  did  not  bring  his  i 
family  to  Stonington  until  1658.    Thomas  Miner,  a  | 
former  resident  of  Cliarlestown,  Mass.,  and  then  of 
Hingham,  came  to  New  Loudon  in  1645,  received  a  [ 
home-lot  there,  and  built  a  house  on  it  the  same  year.  I 
He  continued  to  reside  there  until  1652,  when  he  ' 
came  to  this  place,  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  east  of  j 
and  adjoining  Wequetequock  Cove,  and  during  that  ! 
year  and  the  next  erected  a  house  thereon. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1652,  the  town  of  New 
London  granted  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  Governor  Hayues  for  a  farm  lying  together  on  the 
east  side  of  Wequetequock  Cove.  When  Walter  Pal- 
mer (yielding  to  the  request  of  his  old  friend  Chese- 
brough to  join  him  in  settling  the  new  township) 
came  here  and  purchased  this  tract  of  land  of  Gov- 
ernor Haynes,  hut  before  he  took  his  deed  he  found 
it  covered  and  embraced  the  house  and  lands  of 
Thomas  Miner.  So  he  and  the  Governor  entered  into 
a  written  agreement  that  Palmer  should  give  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  place,  and  such  cattle  as  Mr. 
Haynes  should  select  out  of  Palmer's  stock.  If  any 
disagreement  should  arise  as  to  the  price  of  the  stock, 
it  should  be  decided  by  indifferent  persons.  This 
contract  recognized  the  title  to  the  house  and  lands 
occupied  by  Mr.  Miner,  and  was  dated  July  15,  1653. 
Mr.  Miner  was  selected  to  put  Mr.  Palmer  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  purchased  of  Governor  Haynes,  and 
did  so  by  a  written  instrument,  embodying  therein  a 
conveyance  of  his  own  land  and  dwelling-house  (in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  Haynes  land)  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to  occupy  his 
said  house  until  he  could  build  another  at  Mistuxet, 
now  Qniambaug.  The  western  boundary  of  Governor 
Haynes'  land  sold  to  Walter  Palmer,  including  the 
house  and  lot  of  Thomas  Miner,  rested  on  the  cove 
and  the  rivulet  that  enters  the  cove. 

The  other  grants  and  purchases  of  land  to  and  by 
Walter  Palmer  lay  south  of  this  purchase,  and  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Togwonk,  crossing  Anguilla  Brook, 
and  embracing  the  large  farms  of  the  late  Col.  Wil- 
liam and  Dudley  Randall,  in  all  some  twelve  hundred 
acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  ]\Iiiier  built  his  new  house  at  Mistuxet 
in  1652-53.  Ca[)t.  George  Denisou  and  family  joined 
the  new  settlement  in  1654,  erecting  his  house  near 
Pequotsepos  Brook.  Capt.  John  Gallup  and  Robert 
Park,  with  their  families,  came  the  same  year,  and 
settled  near  Mystic  River.  The  new  settlement  being 
composed  of  men  of  note,  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chesebrough  was  now  surrounded  by  a  suflB- 
cient  number  of  inhabitants  to  claim  corporate  powers 


from  the  General  Court.  The  first  local  name  that 
the  settlement  received  was  Mystic  and  Pawcatuck, 
Mystic  embracing  the  territory  between  Mystic  River 
on  the  west  and  Stony  Brook  on  the  east,  Pawca- 
tuck embracing  the  territory  between  Pawcatuck 
River  on  the  east  and  Stony  Brook  on  the  west.  It 
being  understood  by  the  planters  here,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  new  settlement,  that  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  number  had  joined  them  they  should  be  in- 
corporated as  a  new  town.  So  in  1654  they  applied 
to  the  General  Court  for  corporate  powers.  But  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  opposed  by  New  London, 
embracing  Groton,  and  defeated. 

The  planters  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  defeat, 
and  resolved  to  agitate  the  matter  until  they  suc- 
ceeded sooner  or  later.  They  were  of  the  independ- 
ent Puritan  stamp,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  But  to  be  taxed 
for  a  minister  at  New  London,  some  twelve  miles 
away,  with  two  rivers  to  cross  to  get  there,  and  no 
ferry-boats,  was  a  little  too  much  for  their  Puritan- 
ism, so  they  were  determined  to  have  a  town  and  a 
church  of  their  own,  and  they  continued  to  ask  for 
them  of  the  General  Court,  but  were  denied  as  often 
as  they  applied.  In  the  early  part  of  1657  the  Rev. 
William  Thompson  came  here  to  reside,  and  preached 
to  the  planters  a  part  of  the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  the  Pequot  Indians.  He  was  employed  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  who  were 
acting  as  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Walter  Palmer,  March  22,  1657.  Services 
were  subsequently  held  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
planters,  whose  efforts  were  continued  with  unremit- 
ting determination  to  break  loose  from  New  London 
and  organize  for  themselves  a  new  town  and  church. 
They  remembered  that  Massachusetts  had  previously 
I  claimed  a  part  or  all  of  -the  Pequot  territory,  em- 
j  bracing  Groton,  Stonington,  and  Westerly,  so  they 
sought  the  friendship  of  Massachusetts  in  their  con- 
test, and  in  October  the  planters,  joined  by  the  Rev. 
j  Mr.  Thompson,  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Massa- 
I  chusetts  General  Court,'  complaining  of  the  course 

1  "  To  the  Honoursd  Goueniour,  Depiitj'  Goiisniour  &  JlRgistrates,  to- 
i  getlier  with  the  Deputies  now  Hssembled  id  the  GeDerall  Court,  the  psti- 
;  tioD  of  tlie  Inhaliitants  of  Mietlck  <t  Pawqiistuck,  humbly  shswstli  that 
whereas  ws  have  tiiUen  severaU  gnintsof  lands  that  we  are  now  pos- 
sessed of  from  the  Gonerment  of  Coiieticot,  lying  upon  the  esstside  of 
Pequid  Uiver,  being  conquered  laud  from  the  Pequidn;  &  siocs  noder- 
^  standing,  that  the  Jurisdiction  their  of  beloogs  not  unto  but  is  claimed 
by  your  selves  S  and  that  as  we  conceiue.  iustly,  as  apeares  by  the  acts 
:  of  the  Commissioners  in  forty  dx,  &  forty  seauen,  we  thsrfors  humbly 
request  the  confirmation  of  those  grants  from  this  Honoured  Court  nnto 
the  present  inhabitants :  <Sc  that  you  would  please  to  accept  usunder  your 
Gouonuen' ;  &  grant  unto  ue  the  Liberties  &  priuelledges of  a  Towne- 
sliipp  their  beingallready  setled  in  this  place  about  twenty  families:  And 
I  this  conquered  land  lieiug  accepted  of  &  owened  hy  you,  we  hope  may 
I  Dot  he  unprofitable  to  this  commoo-wealth,  it  being  sufficieot  tu  afford 
I  accommodntioue  for  another  towne-ahipp,  which  may  (if  it  should  eeemo 
good  to  this  Honoured  Court  so  to  dispose  of  it)  be  sufficieot  to  gratti^ 


STONINGTON. 
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pursued  agaiDst  them  by  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut.^ Massachusetts  notified  Connecticut,  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  planters 
here  and  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  if  possible. 
What  was  done  in  the  premises  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained, for  no  records  of  their  proceedings  have  been 
preserved.  In  May,  1658,  William  Chesebrough, 
Thomas  Stantou,  and  Walter  Palmer,  in  behalf  of  the 
planters,  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
again,  stating  that  some  of  them  were  settled  here  by 
Governor  Winthrop  in  1649,  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion from  that  court,  notwithstanding  which  they  had 
been  called  to  account  for  their  doings  under  their 
authority,  and  asking  for  relief  from  such  interfer- 
ences from  the  Connecticut  authorities,  and  also  for 
confirmation  of  their  lands.^    But  this  was  denied 


SDch  pBraous  &b  bave  beeo  deseruiag  iD  the  conquest  of  tbat  laod;  be- 
Bides  the  commodity  of  one  of  the  most  conueDient  barhours  in  the  laod 
And  will  we  bops  ha  a  meaoeE  conducing  much  to  onr  settlement  & 
comfort,  which  we  bomb]}'  expecting  under  3'oiir  Gounneot  wher  of  we 
bane  had  former  experience  shall  heartily  pray :  etc. 
"  Octob:  15  (57) 

"Gf.oege  Demson 
"  Wm:  Thomson 
"  Waltke  Paimeb 
"Tao:  Stamon 
"John  Galiop 

"  lo  the  oaoie  of  the  rest  of  the  lohebitante  &  with  their  consents." 
"  The  depn"  desire  o'  bono"'  magista,  would  be  pleased  to  give  answer 
to  this  petD  in  the  first  place. 

"William  Tohezy  Cleric." 
"20,  8  mo.  57,  In  Aob'  to  this  peticnn  y"  magis"  Judge  meet  y'  y  lette' 
here  to  Anext  should  be  sent  from  y"  Court  to  y  Genii  Court  of  Conecti- 
cott  if  theire  brethren  the  dep"  Coneent  thereto. 

"EnWARO  Eawson,  Sccre/j." 

"  Consented  to  by  the  deputyes 

"  William  Tobhet,  Cleric." 

1"  Answer  to  Captain  Denison's  Petition. 

"  Court  Records,  vol.  vi.,  page  266. 

"Inans'to  the  peticon  of  Georg  nennison,  Wm  Thempeon,  Walter 
Palter,  Tho  Stainton,  and  Jno  Gallop,  the  Court  judgeth  it  mete  to 
order,  that  the  letter  here  uoder  writt  be  seat  to  the  General!  Court  of 
Cunecticott  by  y  secretary. 

"Gent" — Wee  caonot  but  take  notice  of  your  claims  noto  and  die- 
poeinge  nf  the  lands  io  the  Pequot  country  wherein  wee  have  elw»iee 
challenged  ao  ioterest,  and  yet  see  oot  reeson  to  lay  downe  the  same 
wee  have  pemeed  the  judgment  of  the  Comise"  in  46  and  47  tbat  the 
Jurisdiction  on  the  west  side  of  Pequot  river  ought  to  belong  to  Conet- 
ticut  till  the  Massatueets  shew  reason  to  the  contrary,  agai net  we 
ehel  Dot  at  prea*  olgect  conceiving  there  t>y  our  title  to  the  lands  oo  the 
east  side  the  river  to  be  (at  least  tscitely)  yielded  to  ns,  notwithetanetiug 
you  have  proceeded  to  dieposs  of  these  lands  to  diverse  persons  and 
to  exercise  Jueidiction  over  them,  w'''  desire  and  expect  yon  doe  friendly 
yield  up  these  aforee^  lands  on  the  east  side  of  Pequot  river  unto  ue,  and 
that  you  doe  not  further  proceede  to  exercise  authority  over  the  lobab- 
itants  there,  or  to  hegrievBious  to  them,  w'h-out  their  owoe  consent  till 
the  matter  be  determined  accordicg  to  the  articles  of  confederation  if 
(at  least)  your  owoe  justice  shall  not  prevails  with  you  to  yield  it  to  ns 
v^^mt  that  troable,  wee  are  mooed  at  present  to  make  knowne  our 
claime  to  you,  by  a  petition  p'sented  to  ue  from  the  Inbahitants  thereof, 
snppoeiog  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  that  this  business  be  issued 
peaceably  &  friendly,  accordioge  to  the  relation  wherein  wee  mutually 
etand  engaged,  we  shall  not  ad  further  at  preseot  but  Comitt  you  to  god 
&  rest. 
"  Oct.  2lBt,  1657." 

— MagHochuseiia  Archive4,  vol.  xxx.,  pages  66  and  67,  by  William  B. 
Tnuk. 

2  "  To  tbe  Honorable  Geoerall  Court  Assembled  at  Boston,  the  Humble 
petitiou  of  tbe  lobabitaots  of  Alietlc  and  Pawcatuck :  May  it  pleas  you, 


them,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  suggestion  that  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  be  referred  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies,  and  meantime  to 
order  their  own  affairs  by  common  agreement  until 
provision  be  made  in  their  behalf.' 

— Whereas  your  pore  Petioners  by  the  provydec  of  GoO  are  aetled  in 
theae  pt»  of  the  Pequit  Counti-y  Soomn  of  Vs  heiog  settled  he.\r  in  the 
i  years  1649  by  the  HoDoered  John  Winthrop  Esqnire  now  Governor  of 
;  the  Oilluny  at  Cooectycoat  by  Vertn  of  a  Comition  from  this  honerable 
;  Court  but  in  short  tyme  we  weaie  Coled  to  the  Court  at  Cooctycoat  to 
!  give  Rcouut  by  what  athorj'ty  we  heare  settled  we  nnewered  as  afore- 
said hut  the  Court  answered  that  theas  parte  did  belong  to  them  by 
Pateot     Purcbae  &  the  sgrement  of  the  Comicouera  <fe  did  require  our 
snlijection  but  now  all  of  V  vuderstonding  that  it  doth  of  right  belong 
to  this  Jurisdiction  Sc  that  yon  have  bene  pleased  gratiout^ly  to  acsept  a 
petitiuo  From  vs  alredy  we  are  bould  still  to  petition  that  you  will  please 
to  Confinne  nor  lands  and  Pussestiooe  &  to  grant  vs  the  liberty  of  a 
j  Township  &  the  privyledges  thearof  &  likewise  Charrytsblj  to  Consider 
:  our  renioatnes  us  also  being  enrournded  with  many  indysne  &  many 
;  malignant  percons  oftan  passing  this  way  as  qu.ikere  and  others  that  you 
i  will  be  pleased  tbearfore  tu  establish  eoonim  such  athoryty  amimg  vs  ae 
that  we  may  be  perserved  iu  rigbteuuGoes  &  peac  «e  have  with  this  our 
peticon  sent  our  Honnered  Friend  Cap.  George  dennysoun  home  we 
Judge  Faithfiill  he  knos  well  in  what  stait  we  are  to  hose  CRi*e  and 
i  Faithfulnee  we  Cumit  the  transaction  of  all  our  matters  with  tho  Uon- 
j  oorable  Court  thus  Craneing  Pardon  For  the  rudenea  of  our  lynes  with 
!  desire  yon  may  Find  more  vertu  in  our  actions  wa  rbst  &  wait  your 
i  Charatable  auEWer.    Your  peretetionera 

"WiLLM  ChEEEBROCGH 

I  "  Waltee  Palmer 

"Tho:  Stanton 
"  in  the  p'sance  of  the  Best. 

•      "  May  lOih  1658." 

j      "In  Answer  to  y"  Pedtion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  misticke,  Tbe  Court 
i  Considering  there  hath  bene  no  Answer  Retoorned  from  the  Generall 
!  Court  of  Cooecticott  to  our  letter  directed  to  them  which  Giues  vs  Cawse 
;  to  Imagine  they  are  oot  Resolved  to  give  vp  theire  Clainje  to  those  laodi 
\  BO  tli;<t  the  matter  is  likely  to  Come  to  be  Judged  by  the  Comiseion's, 
The  Court  thinks  meeta  to  forbeare  further  Acting  therein  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Comissiuoers  and  doe  expect  &  Require  the  lohabitaate 
to  CaiTy  themselves  &  oi-der  theire  Comissione^s  and  doe  expect  &  Re- 
quire the  Inhabitants  to  Carry  themselves  &,  order  theire  affaires  peace- 
ably &  by  Comon  Agreement  in  the  meane  whileand  till  other  provision 
'  be  made  in  their  behalfe:  Aod  further  doe  desire  our  Comissiouers  to  be 
miatlfull  of  this  busines  &  endeavo''  Issue  thereof  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  magists  have  past  this  «">  Refereuc  to  y  Consent  of  theire  brethren 
.the  depntys  thereto 

i  "  EnwAED  Bawsos  Sccrefj 

I     "  Consented  to  by  the  deputies 

j  "  William  ToEREy,  Cleric 

I      "  25'1'  1658" 

—MiLii.  Archivts,  vol.  112,  pp.  105,  106,  bi/  William  B.  Trask. 

\      3"  The  .'isotiftlioo  of  Piiquatiick  Peple,  June  30lh  1658  :  Whereas  tbear 
!  is  a  difference  bctwene  the  2  Cullonyee  of  the  Mataehuselts  and  Conec- 
j  ticoate  about  the  government  of  this  plac,  whcarhy  wo  are  deprived  of 
I  Expectation  of  protectioo   from   either,  but  in   way  of  Curtecy,  & 
j   wheareae  we  had  a  command  from  tbe  generall  Court  of  the  Matschu- 
setts  to  order  our  uwn  hnsinea  in  peac  with  common  consent  till  further 
provition  be  maid  for  us,  in  obedyience  to  which  command  we  have 
adresseii  our  selvs  thearunto,bnt  cannot  atain  it  in  recnrJof  soomni  dis- 
tractions .nmong  ourselves,  and  thear  hath  bene  injurious  insoleucys 
done  UQto  soom  pereoos, — the  cattell  of  others  threatened  to  be  taken 
away,— and  the  cbattell  of  soom  otliere  alredy  tsikeo  aw.sy  by  violeoce. 

"  We  haveing  taken  into  consideration  tliat  in  tymes  so  full  of  danger 
as  theaa  are,  unyon  of  our  harts  and  percons  is  most  conducing  to  the 
pnhlick  good  &.  safety  of  the  place,— thearfore  in  pursuance  of  the  name, 
tbe  better  to  confirm  a  mutual  confydeoce  io  one  another  i  that  we  muy 
be  pereerved  in  righteoueneee  and  peac  with  such  as  do  commerc  with 
us,  &  that  misdemeanors  mny  be  corrected  and  incorrygable  persons 
punished: — we  hose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  tlo  hearby  promis, 
testify  &  declare  to  maintain  and  deffeod  with  our  persons  and  eetait 
tbe  peac  of  the  plac  and  to  aid  ond  assist  000  another  acoarding  to  law 
&  rules  of  righteousness  acoarding  to  tho  trne  intent  &  meaning  of  our 
aaocialion  till  such  other  provition  be  maide  tfor  us  as  may  aUiio  our 
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Following  out  these  suggestions,  George  Denison 
and  his  associate  planters  assembled  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1658,  and  formed  a  compact  called  by  them 
"  The  Association  of  Pawcatuck  People,"  which  was 
organized  for  municipal  purposes  only,  and  not  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  either  colony,  but  was  estab- 
lished by  them  with  a  firm  purpose  to  maintain  it 
until  some  provision  adequate  to  their  wants  should 
be  made  for  them.  The  question  in  dispute  between 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colonies  as  to  ju- 
risdiction was  referred  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  who  in  1658  rendered  a  decision* 

end  above  writlpn,  wbereiinto  we  villingly  give  ouraasent,  &  netberffor 
ffear  boape  or  other  respects  sball  erer  relioguish  thie  proinie  till  other 
provition  be  maide  (Tor  ns.  And  we  do  not  this  out  of  aony  disrespec 
unto  ether  of  the  afoarsaid  govercmcntB  which  we  are  bound  ever  to 
honnoi*,  but  in  the  vacancy  of  any  other  aforesaid. 

"George  Denison  "Moses  PALMr.n 

"Thomas  Shaw  "  Waltee  Palmer 

"  NaTHAMEL  CiIESEBEOUGH  "  ThS  S'i  ANTON 

"Elihu  Palmer  "  Wilim  CJhesebhodch 

"Thojms  Stanton  "Samukl  CuESEnRovGH 

"Elisha  Cheseiirough 

"Upon  the  rcqueot  of  eeverjil  among  us  to  enter  into  thie  asociation 
with  UB  theay  are  admitted  and  have  accordiQgl3'  Bubscribed  tbear 
names 

"June  30th  160S 

"  By  vertue  of  thie  ABUciatioa,  that  justice  may  not  be  obstructed,  &c 
the  ppftc  preserved,— we  maid  choise  of  Captain  Oeorg  Dennyson  & 
Willni  Chesebrough  to  be  corny tioners  to  isane  out  warrants  &  to  cause 
to  be  brought  before  them  anny  euepitinue  percons,  or  ffor  ann.v  misde- 
menor,  &  and  to  hear  &  determioe  tlie  casees,  and  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  then  &  to  see  the  judprneot  executed,  provided  it  extend  not  to  the 
loa  of  life  or  limb  or  baaisbment  or  stigmatizing;  in  euch  casses  as  thear 
power  will  not  reach  due  puaifthmeiit  ffor  the  Crime,  then  to  taik  order 
thear  percone  may  be  secured,  and  seat  whear  justice  may  precede 
Bgainst  them. 

"  And  ffurther  tbey  are  to  issue  all  other  differences,  whether  of  debts 
or  cases,  and  to  kejje  a  register  of  the.'u-  actions  provided  allwiiies  the 
action  excede  not  fforty  pound. 
"This  choise  is  the  act  of  the  houlo  body  of  the  Asociates. 

"  Walter  Palmer 
"  Tho.  Stanton  ' 

— Sit»iinglon  Recnrd.^. 

1  "September  ICiS— The  Issue  of  the  difference  betwixt  tlje  two  Colo- 
nies of  the  Massachusetts  and  Conccticott  abiut  the  Pequot  Country 
being  jointly  referred  to  the  Coromissioners  of  the  other  two  Colonies. 

"  Whereas  there  is  a  controversy  again  revived  betwi.\t  the  two  Colo- 
nies of  Massrtchusette  and  Connecbcnat  concerning  their  interest  in  the 
Peqiiott  country,  and  many  pleas  have  been  made  on  both  sides  for  their 
greater  interest;  we  having  seriously  weighed  what  hath  been  by  each 
of  thenj  alledged,  cooceive  the  determination  doth  arise  only  from  their 
several  rights  by  conquest,  the  which  for  ought  »  e  can  undeiatand  is  not 
greatly  different:  yet  being  tender  of  any  inconTeuiaiicy  or  distiirliance 
that  may  accrue  to  those  that  are  already  possessed  either  by  ci.mniissioo 
from  the  Ma^ichnsetts  or  riiiiiuertlicut  in  any  pin  t  thereof  (should  they 
now  be  put  off  their  imin  ovenients)  and  also  npou  inquiry  finding  that 
the  Pequot  country  which  exteiidotli  from  Nimiticlie  to  a  place  called 
AVecopaog  about  ten  miles  eastward  from  Mistict  river  may  conveniently 
accommodate  two  plantiilions  or  t.-wnehips  we  therefore  (respecting 
things  as  they  now  eUiiid)  do  conclude  that  Mistict  River  be  the  lionnds 
between  them  as  to  proprietie  and  to  jurisdiciion  Bi»far  us  conquest  may 
give  tiUe  thereunto;  always  provided  that  euch  ns  aic  already  accomo- 
dated by  commission  from  either  of  the  governments,  or  have  giants  of 
any  tracts  of  hind  on  any  side  of  the  said  Mistick  river  be  not  molested 
in  their  possessiuns  or  lights  by  any  after  grants,  and  that  all  duo  care 
be  had  that  Christian  society  and  ordin.-inces  nuiy  be  provided  for  and 
npholdon  according  to  God,  iu  each  plantation. 

"  TnOHAS  PRENf  E 

"  JnsiAS  Wi.vsi.ow 
"Francis  Newman 

"Boston,  16tb  of  Septom.  16,18. 


that  all  of  the  Pequot  territory  west  of  Mystic  River 
belonged  to  Connecticut,  and  all  the  territory  east  of 
it,  including  Stonington,  North  Stonington,  and  part 
of  the  town  of  Westerly,  belonged  to  Massachusetts.* 
At  the  next  session  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  after  this  decision  was  rendered,  they  passed 
an  act  that  the  English  plantation  between  Mystic 
and  Pawcatuck  Rivers  should  be  named  Southern- 
town,  and  belong  to  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Mass.,  and 
appointed  Capt.  George  Denison  and  others  to  man- 
age the  prudential  atFairs  thereof  until  the  court  take 
further  orders. 

Walter  Palmer  was  appointed  constable,  and  the 
bounds  of  the  plantation  were  extended  into  the 
country  northward  eight  miles,  from  the  mouth  of 
Mystic  River.'  Thus,  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  did  not  create  or  even  organize  a  new 
township,  hut  simply  declared  that  the  English  plan- 
tation between  Mystic  and  Pawcatuck  Rivers  should 


"  By  bounding  it  by  filisticke  River  we  intend  that  river  shall  be  the 
bounds  so  far  ns  the  pond  by  Lantborn  Hill,  and  thenco  from  the  middle 
of  the  said  pond  to  run  away  upon  a  north  line." — Records  of  the  Th\iled 
Colmiief — Plymmtli  Colony  Records,  vol.  x.,  p.  209. 

-  "  At  the  eecond  session  of  the  General  Court  held  at  Boston  the  19th 
of  October  1G5S.  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  iababitauts  of  Mystic 
and  Pawcatuck  the  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  that  the  English 
plantation  between  Mj'stic  and  Pawcatuck  be  named  Southertown  and 
to  belong  to  the  Couiity  of  Suffolk  and  order  that  all  the  prudential  af- 
fairs thereof  be  managed  by  Capt.  George  Denison,  Robert  Pnrk,  William 
Cheeebrough,  Thomas  Stanton,  Walter  Palmer  and  John  Meinot  sen.,  til 
the  court  take  further  order  and  that  Capt.  George  Denison,  Wilham 
Cheesebrooke,  and  John  Minot  (Thomas  Minor  meant)  he  commission- 
ers to  end  small  caoses  there  and  to  deal  in  criminal  matters  as  one 
magistrate  may  do,  and  that  Walter  Palmer  be  Constable,  Capt.  Denison 
Clerk  of  the  writs,  and  he  also  is  hereby  empowered  nod  authorized  to 
eoleninize  marriages  between  such  as  are  published  according  to  law; 
that  the  said  Capt.  Denison  taking  his  oath  be  empowered  to  the  oath  to 
the  other  two,  provided  always  the  bnuods  of  the  town  is  not  hereby  de- 
termined, (at  the  same  court.)  In  answer  to  petition  of  Inhabitaots  of 
Southertown,  humbly  desiring  for  several  reasons,  that  the  hounds  of 

their  plantation  may  extend  into  the  country  ward  between  We- 

acapnuge  and  Mystic  river  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mystic  River. 

*'Th6  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  their  request," — Mast.  Archives^ 
Wm.  S.  Trash 

3  ""We  whose  names  are  vender  written  being  chosen  by  the  Towoe  of 
Soiithertowne  to  lay  out  the  bounds  according  to  tho  Courts  grant,  the 
wiiicb  we  did  as  foUoweth  ffirst  we  began  at  Mieticke  Rivers  mouth,  and 
ffrom  thence  we  run  six  miles  to  the  north,  northeast  to  the  pond  lying 
by  Lautliorne  hill,  where  we  marked  a  chestnut  tree  with  six  nocbes 
right  against  the  middle  of  the  pond,  which  pond  we  ffound  to  be  seuen 
chains  and  one  pole  wide,  and  ffrom  thence  we  mo  two  miles  due  north 
to  an  ash  tree  which  we  marked  ffouer  ways  Rnd  set  eight  noches  ffor  the 
eight  miles:  lying  by  a  little  still  brwke,  .tnd  we  run  ffrom  thence  due 
easttenu  miles  and  one  quarter  and  twelve  chains  to  white  oake  tree 
marked  with  nii  X  and  SY.  and  ffrom  thence  we  run  due  south  six  miles 
and  three  quniters  there  we  crossed  Poquntucb  Riner  and  ffrom  thence 
vpon  tlie  same  line  to  a  place  called  Quanaiiuutag  which  line  poynted 
vpon  Block  Island  which  Quanaquatag  lies  east  of  Weeckapoug  two 
miles  and  quarter,  which  two  miles  a  quarter  we  took  puasessioo  ffor 
the  countrie  to  dispose  of  either  ffor  ns  or  an  the  contrie  shall  cause. 
"George  Denison  Thomas  Mines 

"  Thomas  Pabke  Thomas  Stanton 

"  Samuel  CifESEiiDROiTQH 

"  Dated  the  2nd  of  March  1659." 

— Slwiingfon  Town  Records, 
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be  called  Southerntowu.  They  recognized  in  part 
the  local  association  of  the  people,  and  extended 
and  confirmed  their  bounds. 

During  the  years  1659, 1660,  and  1661  several  town- 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
locating  a  meeting-house,  which  was  raised  May  13, 
1661,  and  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  use 
in  September  of  that  year,  when  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  being  in  town  attended  wor- 
ship there,  and  were  addressed  by  that  stern  old 
warrior  statesman,  Capt.  John  Mason. 

This,  the  first  meeting-house  of  Stoniugton,  stood 
a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  residence  of  Henry 
M.  Palmer.  It  is  not  known  how  large  it  was,  or 
what  its  shape  or  style,  but  from  some  facts  that  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  old  town  records,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  a  small  building  and  but  partially  finished, 
for  as  early  as  1667,  six  years  after  it  was  raised,  a  vote 
was  passed  in  town-meeting  to  repair  it  and  make  it 
more  comfortable';  and  even  after  it  was  repaired  the 
people  did  not  use  it  in  cold  weather,  but  held  their 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Amos  Richardson,  which  was 
situated  a  little  way  east  of  the  meeting-house. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  remained  here  until  1659,  when 
he  removed  to  New  London.  September  30th  of  that 
year  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Brigden,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
preached  here  by  invitation  of  the  town,  which  sub- 
sequently held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
bis  services.  Mr.  Brigden  labored  here  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  April  24,  1662. 

After  his  death  Mr.  Chauncy  and  Fletcher  preached 
for  the  town  until  the  spring  of  1664,  when  the  town 
appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  the  Bay  (Massachu- 
setts) and  procure  a  minister  for  the  town,  who  in- 
vited Mr.  James  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  to  become  their 
gospel-preaching  minister.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  came  here  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1664,  and 
continued  his  labors  in  July  following,  and  preached 
as  a  licentiate  until  1674,  when  he  was  ordained. 

In  1660-61  an  old  Pequot  captain,  known  aa  Socho, 
laid  claim  to  that  part  of  Southertown  called  Mis- 
quamicut,  and  lying  east  of  Pawcatuck  River,  and 
sold  it  to  a  number  of  planters  from  Newport,  Mid- 
dletown,  and  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  who  took  possession 
and  held  it  as  a  part  of  Rhode  Island  colony.  The 
planters  here  were  greatly  vexed  by  the  conflict  of 
jurisdiction,  and  serious  trouble  grew  out  of  it.  In 
some  instances  the  same  territory  was  granted  by 
each  of  the  then  colonies  to  different  persons,  and  long 
years  of  litigation  was  the  result. 

Sorely  pressed  by  these  difficulties,  and  annoyed  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  Connecticut  colony  medi- 
tated their  subjection,  the  selectmen,  or  townsmen,  as 
they  were  then  called,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  under 
Jan.  19,  1662,  again  petitioned  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  for  redress  of  grievances,'  to  which  no 

'"To  the  Honored  Goveruor  depntye  Governor  and  maglstratee  to- 
gether with  the  CouDBell  of  Geuerall  Court  of  the  mattachaeetee  the 
petition  of  the  inhabltanta  of  sontbertowne  hambly  sheweth  tliut 


I  response  seems  to  be  made.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
I  16(32,  Governor  Winthrop  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
!  new  charter  of  Connecticut  from  King  Charles  II. 
;  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  was  therein 
I  fixed  at  Pawcatuck  River,  thus  placing  a  large  part 
i  of  the  town  of  Southertown  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
I  Connecticut,  leaving  that  part  east  of  Pawcatuck 
River  under  the  control  of  Rhode  Island.  Massa- 


whereae  by  the  Good  providenue  of  God  wo  have  tin  orderly  put  VDder 
your  Govermeut  by  tlie  cometiiiners  of  the  vniglited  Collonies,  acording 
;  voto  articles  of  coufederation  :  by  which  tiieaiie  througli  yourFaviuur 
i  we  have  for  this  severall  years  inioyed  oar  peace,  with  many  other  liher- 
:  tiKSand  privilidges  both  sirell  aod  spiritiiall,  which  we  could  ootfunnerly 
;  inioy,or  bee  made  pertakers  of,  iiotwithstiinding  all  uui  indevers  and 
i  adreees  made  vnto  those,  who  claimed  iiproprietyc  in  thee  jwrta,  the  which 
:  peace  of  ours,  together  w  ith  yonrawthoritye  amongst  vsliath  bin  muchin- 
i  ternipted.and  yoiiraulhorityetogether  with  all  ourpriviledges  much  im- 
I  pugned  by  the  authorilye  of  Coneticots  sending  downe  amungst  ve  there 
warrants,  and  prohibiting  vs  the  exersice  of  any  aiitboi'itye  amongst  vs 
1  but  BQch  as  shall  be  denued  from  them  :  indeveiing  to  make  a  fnctioD, 
I  or  to  incorage  the  same  amongst  ve,  that  bo  thay  might  attaioc  there 
owne  eaodes,  which  how  reguler  it  is  we  It-ane  vnto  yonr  visdoms  to 
judge, — these  things  baue  ocationed  vs  to  make  seoerall  adrescs  vnto 
your  })onored  selues  and  we  have  had  your  faiourable  acseptaoce  therein. 
1  as  manifestly  apears  by  yovir  letters  vnto  Concticot,  aod  orders  -vnto  our 
:  eelues,  for  the  preservation  uf  our  peace  and  the  retaining  vs  vuder  your 
1  Goverment  (which  faviour  we  cannot  but  thankfully  take  notis  of,  and 
I  doth  Firther  oblidg  ve  vnto  yonr  service  and  our  owne  fidellitye  and 
\  dutye):  yet  not  withstanding  all  your  indevers  and  letters  vnto  Coneti- 
j  cut,  for  the  preservation  of  our  peace  etc.  it  df.tb  two  manifestly  apear 
i  that  thay  doe  slight  both  your  letters,  and  ptjwer,  fur  thay  etill  cootnue 
i  trouble  vs  with  there  warants,  requireing  our  obedienc,  .ind  eeeke  to  tir- 
:  rifye  vs  with  there  threats  if  we  shall  not  attend  Uiere  ordei's,  which 
may  upear  in  part  vnto  your  sehies,  by  sum  letters  or  orders  which  of 
leate  came  vnto  enm  of  our  facktioiis  persons,  the  which  we  thought 
raeete  to  sease,  and  send  downe  with  these,  for  your  better  ioforoiation  ; 
what  their  intentions  are  we  know  not,  for  it  is  ginen  out  and  we  have 
cause  to  feare,  that  they  will  not  at  least  willingly  be  tryed  by  the  cooie- 
tioners.  but  that  they  will  force  vs  by  power,  it  baneing  bin  Giuen  out 
I  that  thay  will  haue  Capt.  denison  alife  or  dead,  and  that  there  will  bee 
many  widowcs  aod  fatberless  Children  amongst  vs  are  long,  together 
with  there  Countioaucing  and  complyanc  with  those  vnreasonable  men 
I  of  road  Hand  now  at  paqnatuck  one  of  these  cheefe  saying  openly  that 
thay  had  rather  the  road  Hands  should  liaiie  that  laud  than  the  bay, 
with  maoy  high  aod  slighting  wordes  respecting  the  hay  and  the  inter- 
est, thretcning  the  nullifying  of  what  ever  the  bay  hath  done  hear, 
respecting  privilidges  or  proprietyes  ;  things  being  thus,  or  thus  apear- 
i  ing  vnto  vs,  we  being  weeke  and  vnexpeiienced  in  the  manageing  of 
I  cases  of  this  natures,  caoseth  vs  with  all  Immilitye  to  sped  these  things 
\  before  your  worships  and  this  llooerable  asembly,  humbly  begging  your 
I  firtlier  faviour  aud  couotinanc  in  thes  respects,  for  our  incorageoient  in 
the  manifestation  of  our  fidellitye,  vntu  which  we  haue  ioyntly  iKJUod 
ourselves:  wherefore  wb  doo  earnistly  intreat  that  since  we  haue  bin 
and  are  orderl.v  vnder  yonr  care  and  Goverment,  that  you  would  be 
i  pleased  to  doe  your  vtermost  for  vs  to  contenew  ns  .Si,  aud  that  we  may 
1  not  liee  left  vnto  the  mercyes  of  those  of  cooeticote,  whose  wordes  and 
•  actions  speak es  (nnto  vs)  nothing  but  our  ruiu,  who  haue  aproned  our 
selues  faitbfull,  yee  aud  the  ouertnroing  of  the  authorltye  of  the  bay  to 
j  there  vlmosl  power;  and  becaus  we  doe  not  know  how  soone  they  may 
'  macke  sum  further  attcmtcs  against  vs,  we  doe  earnistly  crane  sum  fur- 
j  ther  orders  and  instructions  may  be  sent  nnto  ve,  by  tliis  messenger  if 
I  posably,  that  so  we  may  not  be  in  the  darke  what  to  iloe,  if  such  attemts 
'  should  be  made  against  vs.  which  the  lord  in  uiercy  prevent,  by  yonr 
I  wisdome,  aud  if  to  that  purpose  you  would  send  any  letters  uoto  coneti- 
cot  our  mesenger  can  speedily  coovey  them  vnto  there  debutye  Gover- 
I  nor,  which  posably  may  abate  there  furye,  atid  may  be  a  means  to 
prevent  our  further  truble  aod  of  the  ci>ntiunanco  of  our  peace,  to- 
gether with  your  authoritye  aud  interest:  pardon  we  beseech  you  our 
bouldness.aod  let  our  presiog  neseeitye,  together  with  our  earnest  dejiire 
after  peace,  and  order,  and  the  attending  your  orders  and  instrucktions 
I  to  that  eand  spenkeforve;  and  if  the  lord  shiill  macke  yourwombipe 
iostrnmontall  for  the  preservation  of  our  peace  and  comfort,  by  the  im- 
proaement  aod  vpholdlog  yonr  authorltye  omoogst  vs,  we  and  ours  shall 
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chusetts  gracefully  yielded  obedience  to  the  new 
charter. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
that  year  the  charter  was  publicly  read  to  the  assem- 
bled freemen  of  Connecticut,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward became  the  recognized  law  of  the  land.    At  the 
same  session  it  was  ordered  that  "  ye  inhabitants  of 
Mystic  and  Pawcatuck,  not  Southertown,  shall  from 
henceforth  forbear  to  exercise  authority  by  virtue  of 
Commissioners  from  any  other  Colonies,  and  in  case 
any  differences  that  may  arise,  they  repair  to  our 
Dept.  Govei-nor  for  help,  and  that  they  choose  a  Con- 
stable for  the  year  ensuing,  and  ye  said  constable  to 
repair  to  the  Dept.  Governor  for  his  oath.    And  they 
are  required  to  pay  unto   Mr.  James  Noyes,  Lt. 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Ensign  Avery,  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  charge  of  the  Charter,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
as  this  Towns  proportion,  two  thirds  in  wheat  at  four 
shillings  and  one  third  in  peas  at  three  shillings  8 
pence,  by  the  last  of  November  next."    It  does  not 
appear  that  the  town  of  Southertown  was  represented 
in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  while  it  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony;  nor  were  the 
planters  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  until  the  October  session  for  1664,  when 
William  Chesebrough  was  elected,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  presented  a  petition*  in  be- 
half of  the  planters,  asking  their  pardon  for  past 
offenses,  and  their  favor  for  the  future,  which  was 
granted  to  all  except  Capt.  Denison.^ 


haue  ta.us  as  io  owue  his  Goodoes  60  to  ackoowledg  youre  favioure,  and 

eball  continue  to  pray. 

"  Tiiure  io  aJl  Lojallty,  though  vnwortliy  to  be  owued, 
"Gkobge  Denison 
"  William  Cheeeuiiovgh 
"  Tho  Stanton 
"Samvell  Cueeebsough 
"  Eliht]  Palmer 

"  TotLitsmen 

"From  Southertowne :  this:  19  of  Jaouery  16C2 

"In  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  towne." 

— ilfusi!.  Archives,  vol.  ii.,  page  34,  bij  William  13.  Trank. 

'"To  Uie  Honorable  (Senrall  Court  now  Asembled  at  Hertford  io  tha 
Collany  of  Conoectycoat,  Honnorable  may  it  please  you— We  your 
poore  potitioners  being  suuimoned  by  the  Houuored  Couueel  of  this 
jnrisdictiou  to  yield  cur  obedience  &  eubjcction  to  tliia  jurisdiction 
acordiug  to  his  maiestyee  letters  patent  giationsly  granted  to  this  Col- 
lonie  &  to  inalta  choise  of  a  pereon  to  be  a  ComishoDor  &  tu  atend  tha 
servia  of  thie  present  Court  in  obedience  to  this  enainione  we  have 
yielded  our  helves  k  aeot  vp  one  to  he  a  Coniishonor  to  atend  the  servie 
of  the  Court.  We  hnnihly  besech  yon  thearfore  that  you  will  pardon  all 
snch  mistaiks  or  miscarigee  w'l'  through  hnmain  frailty  hath  beue  offen- 
cive  or  greviona  vnto  yon  &  receaue  vs  with  a  loving  aspect  &  renue  your 
former  favor  vnto  vsthut  we  may  lie  remcrobrerd  with  eqaall  jiriviledgea 
of  other  Townps  acordiug  to  our  Capacitie  that  we  niaie  be  preserved  in 
truth  &.  peace  &  that  ei-andals  niay  be  removced  for  the  forme  we  may 
not  be  HO  bould  as  to  prescrib  knowing  the  wisdom  ,4  prudenc  of  the 
Uouiiered  Court  hose  wisdom  &  favor  we  do  commit  ourselues  vnto. 

"  We  humbly  do  besech  allao  that  the  bounds  of  our  plantation  may 
be  confirmed  w«!.  was  grentetl  vnto  vs  by  the  Bay,  thus  being  loath  to 
trespas  vpon  your  patecc  we  liunibly  tuik  our  leave  &  rest  your  pore 
petichoners. 

"  WiLLH  CiiESKUDitouoH  in  the  name  of  the  rest 

"October  14:  fi4" 
— CViW7i.  .IrrZ/jce-i. 

=  "Mi«tick  A:  Pawcatnck  haveing  by  Mr  Cheesebrook  petitioned  this 
Court  for  their  fanonre  to  pass  by  tUelr  offencee  the  Court  baueing  con- 


In  1665  the  name  of  Southertown  was  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  changed  to  that  of  Mystic,  in  memory  of 
that  victory  God  was  pleased  to  give  this  people  of 
Connecticut  over  the  Pequot  Indians.    In  May,  1666, 
an  act  was  passed  as  follows :   "  The  town  of  Mystic 
is  by  this  Court  named  Stonington,  the  Court  doth 
grant  to  the  plantation  to  extend  the  bounds  thereof 
I  ten  miles  from  the  sea  up  into  the  country  northward, 
and  eastward  to  the  river  called  Pawcatuck.  This 
Court  doth  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  to  Capt.  George 
!  Denison  upon  the  same  grounds  as  was  formerly 
;  granted  to  other  inhabitants  of  Stonington."  Mr. 
i  Noyes  did  not  at  first  make  arrangements  to  remain 
I  for  any  given  length  of  time,  but  subsequently,  in 
1  1668,  the  town  passed  a  vote  that  they  would  freely 
\  contribute,  or  give  towards  his  building  a  dwelling- 
:  house  among  them  in  order  to  his  settling  in  the  town, 
\  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them. 

They  also  voted  to  give  him  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
■  currency  annually  for  seven  years,  and  in  1671  the 
j  town  added  the  use  of  the  ministry  land  to  Mr.  Noyes' 
I  salary,  and  subsequently  raised  it  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  with  several  grants  of  land  and  other  dona- 
tions. 

About  this  time  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
build  a  new  and  better  meeting-house,  to  lay  out 
public  lands  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  to  form  a  church  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  colony.  In  1667  the  planters 
convened  in  town-meeting  and  decided  to  set  apart 
and  lay  out  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  be  styled 
the  ministry  land,  the  avails  of  which  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry.  In 
J uJy  of  the  same  year  the  town  established  what  they 
called  a  town  plot,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  lay 
out  as  many  lots  as  there  were  inhabitants  then  living 
in  the  town.  Their  home-lots  contained  twelve  acres 
each,  and  were  so  arranged  that  each  lot  had  a  street 
front.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  ministry  land  was 
laid  out  around  the  place  where  the  Road  Meeting- 
house now  stands,  the  eastern  line  of  which  extended 
along  a  few  feet  east  of  said  meeting-house,  running 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  western  boundary  was 
Mistuxet  Brook.  The  northern  and  southern  lines 
cannot  now  be  traced,  but  the  form  of  the  plot  can 
nearly  be  seen  when  we  look  at  the  distance  between 
the  east  and  west  lines  and  the  number  of  acres  that 
were  laid  out.  The  home-lots  were  laid  out  around 
and  upon  each  side  of  the  ministry  land.  They  ex- 
tended as  far  east  as  Stony  Brook,  and  south  as  far  as 
Smith's  Mill ;  one  tier  was  located  north,  and  the 
remainder  west  and  south  of  said  land. 


eidered  the  same  doe  hereby  declare  that  what  irregularties  or  abusiue 
practices  haue  proceeded  from  them,  whereby  they  haue  seemed  to  offer 
contempt  to  the  authority  here  eatabliehed  it  shall  be  forgtuen  and 
buryed  in  parpatuall  oblivion  and  forgetfullneea,  and  this  to  extend  it 
selfe  to  all  ye  memhers  of  the  afoarsayd  plantation,  Captayn  Denison 
ooely  excepted  wboe  hath  neglected  or  refnsed  to  submitt  himselfe 
peaceably  to  the  order  of  the  Councill  of  this  Colony." — TnmbulVs  Co- 
lonial JiecQTds,  vol.  i.,  p.  499. 
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In  1668  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  was 
ordered  to  be  taken,  embracing  those  ouly  who  were 
inhabitants  or  heads  of  families.    February  2d  there 
were  found  to  be  forty-three  inhabitants,  viz. :  Thomas 
Stanton,  George  Denison,  Thomas  Miner,  John  Gal- 
lup, Amos  Richardson,  Samuel  Chesebrough,  James 
Noyes,  Elisha  Chesebrough,  Thomas  Stanton,  Jr., 
Ephraim  Miner,  Moses  Palmer,  James  York,  John 
Stanton,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Samuel  Mason,  Joseph 
Miner,  John  Bennett,  Isaac  Wheeler,  John  Denison, 
Josiah  Witter,  Benjamin  Palmer,  Gershom  Palmer, 
Thomas  Bell,  Joseph  Stanton,  John  Fish,  Thomas 
Shaw,  John  Gallup,  Jr.,  John  Frink,  Edmund  Fan- 
ning, James  York,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Beebe,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Robert  Sterry,  John  Shaw,  John  Searls,  Robert 
Fleming,  Robert  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough  for 
Mrs.  Anna  Chesebrough,  his  mother,  Gershom  Palmer 
for  Mrs.  Rebecca  Palmer,  his  mother,  Henry  Stevens, 
and  Ezekiel  Main.  A  home-lot  was  laid  out  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  the  title  was  obtained  by  lottery  on 
the  following  conditions,  namely :  if  built  upon  within 
six  months  and  inhabited  the  title  would  be  complete, 
except  that  each  proprietor  must  reside  on  his  lot  two 
years  before  he  could  sell  it,  and  then  he  must  first 
oflFer  it  to  the  town  and  be  refused  before  he  could 
sell  the  same  to  any  person  and  give  good  title.  How 
many  of  these  home-lots  were  built  upon  by  the  then 
inhabitants  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Up  to  this  time  all  religious  services  had  been  pro- 
vided for  and  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the  town. 
Ministers  were  employed  by  the  selectmen,  and  paid 
from  the  town  treasury.  The  town  also  appointed 
committees  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to 
see  if  they  were  sound  in  the  fundamentals.  "They 
did  not  by  their  acts  recognize  Councils,  Assemblies, 
or  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  any  way  until  1669, 
when  they  preferred  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
of  the  colony  asking  liberty  to  settle  themselves  in 
church  order,  which  was  granted  at  once ;''  but  the 
church  was  not  formed  until  1674.  During  the  time 
that  these  preliminary  steps  were  moving  for  church 
organization  the  inhabitants  were  worshiping  at  Pe- 
quot,  in  their  dwelling-houses  and  the  old  meeting- 
house. They  had  repaired  it  several  times,  in  pur- 
suance of  town  votes.  It  was  also  occupied  by  the 
town  for  holding  town-meetings.  At  a  meeting  held 
therein  in  June,  1670,  it  was  voted,  with  a  joint  con- 
sent, "  that  a  bigger  and  better  meeting-house  shall 
be  built."  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  about 
building  a  new  house,  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  agree  upon  a  location.  In  April,  1671,  another 
meeting  was  held,  which  voted,  "  That  the  meeting- 
house agreed  upon  shall  stand  upon  the  most  conve- 
nient place  of  the  ministry  land,"  and  the  selectmen 
were  directed  "  to  view  said  land  and  approve  the 
place  where  they  find  it  most  convenient,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  town,  to  set  the  meeting-house." 

The  selectmen  could  not  agree  upon  a  location, 
and  called  another  town-meeting,  which  was  held 


Thursday,  Dec.  14,  1671.     At  this  meeting,  after 
spending  most  of  the  day  in  fruitless  motions  and 
discussions,  it  was  voted,  That  the  meeting  should 
continue  till  Friday  night,  and  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants meet  Friday  morning  by  nine  of  the  clock  at  the 
meeting-house,  and  to  go  from  thence  to  view  a  place 
to  set  the  new  meeting-house  on. 
I     They  met  the  next  day,  and  looked  over  the  minis- 
try land,  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  location  for 
I  their  new  house,  and  then  went  back  to  the  old  meet- 
j  ing-house  and  passed  the  following  votes,  viz. :  "That 
;  the  New  Meeting  House  shall  for  time  to  come  be  set 
:  up  and  stand  without  removing  upon  the  hill  called 
I  Agreement  Hill,  so  named  by  the  town  at  the  same 
;  place."  The  dimensions  ofthis  house  were  agreed  upon 
at  this  meeting,  and  were  as  follows :  "  Forty  feet  long, 
I  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  posts  from 
;  joint  to  joint.''     It  was  also  voted  at  this  meeting 
'  "  That  the  present  minister,  Mr.  James  Noyes,  for  the 
I  time  that  he  continues  to  be  the  minister  of  this  place, 
I  shall  have  the  use  of  all  the  ministry  land  to  himself, 
besides  his  fifty  pounds  currency  per  annum,  and  at 
j  his  death  or  departure  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the  town." 
\  A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  superintend 
\  the  erection  of  the  new  meeting-house.    It  was  built 
I  by  subscriptions  of  timber,  planking,  shingles,  ceiling, 
]  nails,  and  labor  of  men  and  teams,  etc.    At  the  time 
\  the  meeting-house  was  located  upon  Agreement  Hill 
by  the  town  the  hill  was  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
j  ber,  which  was  removed  by  the  inhabitants  by  volun- 
I  tary  labor,  who  then  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new 
I  house,  and  raised  it  Jan.  15,  1673.    This  house  stood 
I  a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  the 
j  road.    It  was  not  finished  for  several  years.    At  first 
I  there  were  no  slips  or  pews,  except  for  the  deacons, 
i  magistrates,  and  minister's  family  ;  benches  were  used 
•  by  all  people,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  seat 
j  them  according  to  their  notions  of  propriety.  This 
;  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  for  the  town  voted 
the  next  year  to  have  the  floor  of  the  house  and  of  the 
:  gallery  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  for  pews.   A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  the  assignment,  who 
i  encountered  much  opposition,  but  finally  agreed  upon 
'  a  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  towu  and  .accepted. 
Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  section  assigned 
them  did  not  make  their  pews,  and  occupied  the  old 
benches.    Some  of  them  after  a  while  reconsidered 
j  their  determination  and  built  them.    The  inside  of 
the  house  was  never  lathed  and  plastered.    After  the 
[  pews  were  built  the  space  between  them  and  the  gal- 
i  lery  was  ceiled,  and  this  was  done  by  sections,  which 
had  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants.   When  this  house  was  dedicated  is  not  known. 
Religious  meetings  were  held  there  in  the  summer  of 
'  1673,  and  ever  after  that  until  it  was  taken  dowu  to 
!  make  way  for  a  larger  one,  which  was  erected  in  1729. 

Soon  after  this  town  was  incorporated  by  the  Gen- 
'  eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  the  planters  became 
'  apprehensive  of  trouble  with  the  Narragausett  and 
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Wampannoag  Indiaiit;,  whose  western  limits  bordered 
along  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Southertovvn.  The 
danger  of  the  planters  here  had  been  increased  by  a 
union  with  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  with  that  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  that 
the  trouble  originated  that  finally  culmiuated  in  King 
Philip's  war.  Becoming  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  they  were  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  their 
enemies.  Their  isolated  condition  and  the  neutral 
position  of  Ehode  Island  marked  them  as  an  easy 
prey  for  savage  vengeance. 

Nor  did  the  new  charter  in  1062  and  their  annexa- 
tion to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  better  their  condi- 
tion, for  as  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  increased 
the  whole  of  New  England  became  involved  in  the 
conflict. 

King  Philip's  emissaries  visited  the  remnant  of  the 
Pequot  Indians,  and  besought  them  to  join  in  the 
grand  plan  of  exterminating  the  English.  They  were 
partially  successful  at  first  in  their  endeavors,  but  the 
influence  of  Chesebrough,  Stanton,  Denison,  Gallup, 
and  others  prevailed  with  the  Pequots,  and  they  re- 
mained friendly  with  the  English,  and  rendered  them 
most  important  services  when  the  war  actually  com- 
menced. They  participated  in  the  great  swamp-fight 
in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  which  took  place  Dec.  19,  1675. 
Capt.  John  Gallup,  of  Stoningtor^  commanded  the 
Pequots  and  Mohegans,  who,  urged  on  by  Oneko, 
fought  with  unyielding  determination.  Capt.  Gallup 
was  among  the  slain,  but  how  many  of  lesser  grade, 
and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  town,  were  killed  and 
wounded  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Almost  all. of  the  able-bodied  men  of  Stonington 
were  engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  their  time.  Capt. 
George  Denison  raised  and  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  colony  a  large  force  of  English  and  Indians. 
He  was  provost-marshal  for  New  London  County  and 
Rhode  Island.  He  had  a  stockade  fort  just  west  of 
his  dwelling-house  in  Stonington,  where  his  soldiers 
encamped  previous  to  their  forays  into  the  Indian 
territory.  During  the  year  1676,  Capt.  Denison  or- 
ganized three  expeditions,  who  pursued  with  unre- 
lenting vengeance  the  shattered  remnants  of  King 
Philip's  forces.  It  was  during  the  third  of  these  ex- 
peditions—which began  March  28,  1676,  and  ended 
April  10, 1676 — that  the  brave  Narragansett  chieftain, 
Canonchet,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to 
Stonington,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Au- 
guilla,  near  the  present  residence  of  Gideon  P.  Chese- 
brough. He  refused  to  negotiate  for  peace,  or  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  terms,  so  the  council 
decided  that  he  must  die,  and  when  told  of  his  fate, 
replied  "  that  he  liked  it  well,  and  should  die  before 
his  heart  had  grown  soft,  or  he  had  said  anything  un- 
worthy of  him.self."  He  was  executed  after  the  Indian 
mode,  being  shot  by  Oneko  and  two  Pequot  sachems, 
the  nearest  to  his  own  rank  among  his  conquerors. 
This  was  done  by  his  captors  without  consulting  or 
advice  from  any  one  superior  to  them  in  authority. 


No  list  or  roll  of  the  Stonington  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  early  Indian  wars  has  been  preserved. 
^  The  nearest  approach  to  which  may  be  found  in  "  a 
1  list  of  the  English  volunteers  in  the  late  Narragan- 
sett war,"  as  prepared  by  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
;  pose  in  order  to  secure  a  grant  of  land  for  their  ser- 
;  vices,  as  follows:  Capt.  George  Denison,  Sergt.  John 
Frink,  Capt.  John  Stanton,  Capt.  Samuel  Mason, 
Rev.  James  Noyes,  Lieut.  Thomas  Miner,  Samuel 
i  Youmans,  John  Fish,  George  Denison,  Jr.,  William 
Denison,  Nathaniel  Beebe,  Henry  Stevens,  Edmund 
Fanning,  Thomas  Fanning,  John  Bennet,  William 
!  Bennett,  Ezekiel  Main,  William  Wheeler,  Gershom 
:  Palmer,  Samuel  Stanton,  Daniel  Stanton,  Manasseth 
;  Miner,  Joseph  Stanton,  James  York,  Henry  Bennett, 
!  Capt.  James  Pendleton,   Robert  Holmes,  Thomas 
;  Bell,  Henry  Elliott,  Isaac  Wheeler,  John  Gallup, 

•  Nathaniel   Chesebrough,    Ephraim   Miner,  Joseph 
j  Miner,  Samuel  Miner,  John  Ashcroft,  Edmund  Fan- 
ning, Jr.,  John    Denison,  William   Billings,  and 

;  Samuel  Fish. 

j  After  the  close  of  King  Philip's  war  nothing  oc- 
I  curred  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  settlement. 
;  Some  matters,  however,  connected  with  the  contests 
'  between  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, relative  to  the  boundary  line  between  them, 
;  lingered  to  make  trouble  for  the  adjoining  towns  of 
'  Stonington  and  Westerly. 

I  The  boundaries  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
;  Island  as  fixed  by  the  new  charter  were  not  satisfactory 
I  to  the  Connecticut  people,  nor  entirely  so  to  the  Rhode 
!  Island  people.  But  after  years  of  contention  and  litiga- 
^  tion  measures  in  the  interest  of  peace  prevailed,  and  the 
present  boundary  line  was  established.  The  attempted 
I  overthrow  of  the  charter  of  the  colony  by  Sir  Edmund 
\  Andros,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  King 

•  James  II.,  did  not  particularly  aflect  the  interest  of 
I  the  planters  here,  though  they  were  bitterly  opposed 

:  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  king  for  the  purpose 
\  of  consolidating  all  of  the  New  England  colonies  into 
j  one,  shorn  of  the  liberties  granted  them  by  the  char- 
1  ter  of  1662.    The  sudden  collapse  of  King  James, 
\  his  abdication  of  the  government  of  England  in  1688, 
the  arrest  of  Andros  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  forced 
j  return  to  England  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town,  as  well  as  to  all  of  New  England ; 
;  and  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
i  in  1689  they  were  hailed  with  universal  respect  and 
j  esteem.    Their  beneficent  policy  was  felt  on  this  side 
i  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  char- 
I  ter  and  the  assurance  of  the  protection  of  the  mother- 
country,  the  planters  here  went  on  from  year  to  year 
electing  their  town  and  colonial  oflacers,  levying  and 
collecting  taxes  for  church,  town,  and  state,  and  fur- 
nishing without  dissent  their  quota  of  men  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  French  and  Indians  from  the 
north. 

During  the  latter  pai  t  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Noyes' 
pastorate  his  health  began  to  fail  him,  and  the  people 
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of  his  charge  were  anxious  to  afford  him  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power. 

By  this  time  the  northern  part  of  Stonington,  now 
North  Stonington,  had  become  settled,  and  the  old 
place  of  worship  at  Agreement  Hill  was  felt  to  be  too 
remote  for  them  to  attend. 

So  they  began  to  take  measures  to  divide  the  town 
into  two  societies  for  religions  purposes,  pending 
which  the  town  held  a  meeting  in  1715,  and  voted 
and  agreed  to  call  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes^  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  one  of  whom 
was  to  preach  to  the  people  remote  from  the  old  meet- 
ing-house. Mr.  Joseph  Noyes  did  not  accept  of  this 
call,  anticipating  one  from  New  Haven,  which  he 
subsequently  received  and  accepted.  Another  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  1717,  and  adopted  measures  for 
the  division  of  the  town,  which  was  consummated  by 
the  General  Court  in  1720.'' 


1  "At  aa  adjourned  Tuwii  Meetiog  held  April  tlie  I4th,  ]715,  It  was 
Toted  aud  agreed  to  call  Mr.  Jose|ili  Noyes  tube  helpfull  tu  tlic  Eev.  Mr 
Jamee  Noyes  ia  can'yiog  oa  ye  work  of  ye  Niuistry  aniuiigst  ud  in  this 
towQ,and  that  one  of  ye  two  MiuiNterb  shall  preach  tu  the  People  living 
remoat  from  the  Meeting  House,  at  aum  conveniaut  place  wliere  they  ye 
People  agreived  shall  unaniotously  agree  upon,  and  that  after  the  death, 
reDiovall  or  inahility  of  either  of  ye  two  Sliiiietere  to  tarry  on  ye  work 
of  ye  3Iiaistery,  or  su  soon  after  as  the  uper  jieitpls  shall  so  cause  the 
Town  to  b»  divided  ioto  two  Soeiaties  for  carrying  on  ye  work  of  ye  Mia- 
istery :  And  ye  Town  to  he  devided  so  as  may  be  coo.sistant  with  ye  rule 
of  Justice  &  riglitorasness  and  the  Northern  Soeiaty  when  set  out  as 
above  shall  have  an  equal  part  of  the  Aljuistery  Land  in  this  Town  and 
for  incurignieiitof  ye  upper  suBiaty  the  hiwer  sosiaty  bIihII  wlien  divided 
as  aforesaid,  pay  unt>  them  the  sum  of  Oqb  bundled  pounds  towards  ye 
eettleiogof  a  minister  amongst  them.  It  was  also  Vuated  that  if  Mr 
James  Noyea  shall  except  of  a  call  of  this  town  to  be  nuMinter  witli  hie 
father  the  KeV  Mr.  Jaaies  Noyes  that  then  ye  Town  will  give  him  ye 
ff^  Mr  Joseph  Koyes  for  his  iocuragemeat  ye  enm  of  ooe  hundred 
pouods  towards  settliag  him  amongst  us,  aad  to  }my  him  anunally  ya 
sum  of  seventy  pounds  iie  mouey  so  long  as  tUey  ye  «<>  Sir  James  and 
Mr  Joseph  Noyes  shall  carry  oo  ye  work  of  ye  niiuielry  awungnt  un  ia 
this  town,  and  if  it  please  God  that  Mr  Joseph  Noyen  shall  succeed  ye 
Revi  Mr.  James  Noyes,  and  doe  cooiinnew  t'>  carry  on  ye  work  of  ye 
Ministry  amongst  us  that  tbeo  be  shall  have  his  eallnroy  raised  to  make 
ita  comforlahle  and  credable  maintainance  frt}m  this  Towu." — StoninrfUm 
Town  Records. 

S"  General  Assembly  May  Session  a. d.  1720  Ilolden  at  Hartford — Upon 
consideration  of  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  north- 
ward part  of  StoniogtoD,  praying  that  a  couioiittee  m.iy  be  appointed  to 
settle  and  establish  a  line  that  shall  divide  Stouiiigtuu  into  two  wicioties: 
Ordered,  hy  this  Assembly,  [hat  Mr  John  IMiimb  of  New  Lnudon,  Lt. 
John  Sprange  of  Lebanon,  Lt.  Joseph  Bacchus  of  Norwich,  aud  Lt,  Tim- 
othy Pelrce  of  Plaiofield,  or  any  tbrea  of  tbeni,  he  a  committee  to  settle 
the  lioe  desired,  and  make  return  of  theirdoings  therein  tu  the  Assembly 
in  October  next,  and  that  the  town  of  Stonington  he  at  the  charge  of 
it." — Biiadler/'e  Colonvil  llecorils,  vol.  v.,  page  IHO. 

"Whereas  the  Generall  Assembly  held  in  May  I2th  1720:  Did  appint 
ns  ye  snbscriher  to  fix  and  settle  a  line  in  Stuniuglon  to  divide  it  into 
two  societies,  aad  we  having  heard  ye  Parties  what  they  bad  to  offer  in 
ye  premises  and  viewed  ye  list  of  Estates  as  also  taken  a  view  nf  aeverall 
Quarters  iu  ye  town  and  s'^riously  ciMinblered  ye  sjime,  do  fix  and  sittle 
ye  afores'  line  which  divides  ye  s''  town  into  two  societies  as  follows,  Be- 
ginning at  ye  house  and  farme  of  Mr  ■VVIlliam  Wheeler,  from  thence 
west  north  west  line  to  Mistick  River  brook  about  ou<'  mile,  and  fiom  yo 
s""  house  and  fnrme  of  Mr.  William  W  lieeh-r  a  line  easterly  to  ye  bonse 
and  larnie  of  Mr  Jobiah  Gniiit  and  from  thence  a  line  oaaiwardly  to  ye 
house  aod  forme  of  Mr  Joho  Browo  aniVfrom  tlionce  a  line  easterly  to 
je  house  and  fanne  of  Mr.  Thomas  llrown,  and  Irom  thence  a  line  east- 
erly to  ye  bouse  and  farm  of  Mr  John  Riiiidiill, and  froai  ye  e*"  Mr  Kan- 
dall's  house,  an  east  line  to  Shoonnck  Itivir  and  eo  by  Shoonuck  River 
to  Pawcatuck  River,  the  aforesaid  line  taking  in  ye  sd  Mr  William 
Wheeler,  Mr  Joaiab  Grnnt,  Mr  Joho  Brown,  Mr  Thomas  Brown,  and 
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The  legal  effect  of  these  proceedings  thus  far  was 
to  divide  the  town  into  two  societies,  and  leave  them 
Avithoiit  authority  to  assemble  and  elect  their  officers, 
there  being  no  general  statute  at  the  time  providing 
for  calling  the  first  society  meeting  for  that  purpose. 
Whereupon  a  petition  was  preferred  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  December,  1720,  asking  that  a  time 
might  be  fixed  for  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  parish  qualified  to  vote  in  the  affairs  thereof. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  28th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1721,  at.  the  old  meeting-house,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  was  designated  as  the  time  and  place  for 
i  said  meeting,  and  three  men  were  selected  to  warn  it, 
by  giving  five  days'  notice  thereof;  and  when  assem- 
;  bled  either  of  said  persons  was  to  preside  and  lead  the 
!  parishioners  to  a  choice  of  society  officers.' 
I     The  meeting  assembled  in  response  to  the  notice 
I  and  elected  Samuel  Stanton,  Jr.,  clerk ;  Samuel  Stan- 
ton, Sr.,  Daniel  Palmer,  James  Miner,  Joseph  Deni- 
son,  and  Samuel  -Chesebrough,  Sr.,  committee;  and 
Nehemiah  Williams,  collector.    These  proceedings 
j  completed  the  organization  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
j  Congregational  Society  of  Stonington. 

Ministers'  rates  were  no  longer  laid  and  collected  by 
'  the  town,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  society ;  also 
I  the  settling  of  ministers  in  connection  with  the  church, 
I  building  of  meeting-houses,  and  all  the  temporal 
:  matters  of  the  church. 

I  Pending  the  proceedings  that  were  instituted  in 
j  England  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  1662, 
:  and  the  overthrow  of  the  colonial  government  estab- 


I  Mr  John  Randall  with  their  present  Improvemeuts  into  ye  North  Society 

i  and  to  be  a  part  of  it  as  witness  our  hands, 

I  "John  Speaoue, 

I  "John  Pi,rMB, 

,  "JOSKPH  Bapjivs, 

i  "Timothy  Peieci, 

*'  Committee. 

j  "Stonington,  June  2.5lh  1720." — Sociely  liecords. 

I      3 "At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  aod  Council  in  New  London,  Decem- 
ber 2()th,  17-20.    Present.  The  Honorable  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  Gov- 
ernor, Itichard  Christophers,  Esq.,  Assistant;  Jonathaa  Prents,  Esq., 
i  John  Picket,  Cbrit-ti>|)ber  Christophers,  Jonathan  Star.  •  U[ion  applica- 
tion made  by  severul  inhabitants  of  the  aoutheroiost  of  the  8i*cieties  or 
]  parishes  iu  Stuninptowu,  lately  eBtablished  by  the  Genersl  Court,  deslr- 
'  ing  that  a  time  m>iy  be  apivinted  for  tlip  meeliiig  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  parish,  qnjilifii-d  to  vote  in  the  affairs  thereof,  and  an  order  given  for 
\  notifying  them  of  the  time  for  thoir  convening  for  that  eod. 
;      •'  Ordered,  That  Wednesday  Uie  2Sth  of  this  lustiuit  December  at  12  of 
.  the  clock  at  noon,  and  at  the  old  meeting  honse  in  said  ['ariHli,be  the 
j  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  said  inhabitants  parishioners. 

"Ordered,  That  Capt.  Mana^^sah  Miner,  Mr  Adam  Gullup,  and  Mr 
Sylvester  Baldwin,  all  of  the  said  (larlsb,  or  either  of  them,  do  give  at 
:  least  five  days  notice  to  the  inhabitants  withio  the  procint  of  said 
i  parish,  who  are  qniilified  voters  in  the  said  sociely,  that  on  the  said  Wed- 
nesday the  ^8th  instant  at  twelve  of  the  clock  at  noon,  at  the  old  meet- 
j  ing-honsB  in  said  parish,  a  meeting  of  the  said  society  is  appointed  and 
ordered  by  this  lK>ard  for  choosing  a  clerk  and  committee,  and  ft.r  man- 
aging other  stlairs  of  the  bjiIJ  sncicty  or  parish.    And  the  said  Capt. 
Minor.  Mr  Gallup  and  Mr  Daldwin,  or  either  of  theui,  are  spi>oiDtod  to 
lead  the  said  parishioners  at  the  said  nii^tiog  to  the  aiiid  choice. 
"Ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  the  council  inclose  In  u  letter  to  the  said 
j  Messrs.  Minor,  Giillnp  i  Baldwin  or  either  of  thcni,  a  copio  of  this 
!  order,  attested  by  him,  which  shall  bo  a  sulhcient  warrant  for  thoir  at- 
tending to  the  sen  icc  which  they  are  herein  directed  to."— Hoad/fy's 
Colonial  Krcordi,  vol.  v.,  pages  228,  229. 
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lished  by  virtue  thereof,  the  General  Court  in  May, 
1685,  enacted  that  "  This  court,  for  the  prevention  of 
future  trouble,  and  that  every  township's  grants  of 
land,  as  it  hath  been  obtained  by  gift,  purchase,  or 
otherways  of  the  natives  and  grants  of  this  court, 
may  be  settled  upon  them,  their  heirs,  successors,  and 
assigns  forever,  according  to  our  charter  granted  by 
his  late  majesty  of  happy  memory,  this  court  doth 
order  that  every  township  in  this  colony  shall  take 
out  patents  for  their  said  grants  of  the  Governor  and 
company,  which  this  court  doth  hereby  order  shall  be 
granted  unto  them  for  the  holding  of  such  tracts  of 
land  as  have  been  formerly  or  shall  be  hereafter 
granted  to  them  by  this  court,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
successors  and  assigns  firm  and  sure,  according  to  the 
tenure  of  our  charter  in  free  and  common  vocage, 
and  not  in  capite  nor  by  knight  service,  which  patent 
shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  colony,  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  by  the  secretary  in  the  name  of 
this  court  and  entered  upon  record,  which  patent  or 
record  of  the  patent  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  all 
and  every  township  that  hath  the  same  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  for  the  holding  of  the  said  lands  firm 
to  them,  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns  forever." 

The  town  of  Stonington,  for  reasons  not  now  under- 
stood, did  not  take  out  a  patent  under  the  act  afore- 
said until  1716,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

"To  all  pereoDe  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  The  CJoverQcr 
and  company  of  bis  magesties  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  general  Court, 
aEBembled  Bend  Greeting.  Whereas  we  ye  said  Governor  and  compeny, 
by  virture  of  Letters  Patients  to  us,  granted  liy  his  Royal  Jlajedtiet 
Charles  ye  Second  of  England  ic  King,  healing  date  ye  (23d)  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  in  ye  fourteenth  yesr  of  liis  Keigii,  Annoquc  Domini 
1663,  Have  firmly  by  certain  acta  and  grants  passed  in  General  Assem- 
bly, giveu  and  granted  to  Thomas  Staoton  Esq.,  Epbraini  Miner  teq., 
Nehemiah  Palmer  Esq.,  Nathaniel  Chesehrough  Esq.,  the  Revcnd  Sir. 
Jemes  Noyes,  Mr.  Daniel  Mason,  Mr.  John  Gallup,  Mr.  Daniel  Denison, 
Jlr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  Mr.  Stephen  Richardson,  Mr.  John  Frink.  Mr.  M'il- 
liam  Bennet,  Mr.  Robert  Stanton,  Mr.  Samuel  Stanton,  Mr.  Joseph 
Stanton,  Mr.  Gersboni  Palmer,  Mr.  Moses  Palmer,  Daniel  Palmer  Esq., 
Lieut.  Ichehod  Palmer,  Joseph  Palmer,  \\'illiam  Palmer,  George  Palmer, 
Walter  Palmer,  Samuel  Stanton  Secundns,  Samuel  Stanton  Jr.,  Dauiel 
Stanton,  Capt.  Manasseh  Miner,  Capt.  Epliraim  Miner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Miner,  Ensign  Elnathan  Miner,  Ensign  Samuel  Miner,  James  Miner, 
John  Miner,  Thomas  Miner,  Mr.  Samuel  Chesebrongh,  Mr.  William 
Chesebrongh,  Mr.  Elihu  Chesehrough,  Glisha  Chesehrough,  Samuel 
Chesebrongh  Secundns,  Ebenezer  Searl,  Thouias  Noyes,  John  Noyes,  Mr. 
Bonadam  Gallup,  Lieut.  William  Gallup,  William  Denison,  William 
Denison  Secuodus,  William  Wheeler,  Capt.  John  Mason,  Samuel  Mason, 
Mr.  Beojaoiin  Hewit,  Mr.  Heni-y  Stepheus,  John  Fiin);,  Jun.,  Mr.  Ehen- 
ezar  Billing,  Jeremiah  Msin,  Daniel  Shaw,  Thomas  York,  Mr.  George 
Denison  and  to  their  heirs  and  ns:«igns  or  such  as  shall  legally  succeed 
or  represent  them  or  either  of  them  a  just  and  legal  propriety  in  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land,  now  cuniinonly  culled  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Stoningtown,  lying  and  being  within  ye  Colony  aforesaid  (to  us  by  ye 
said  Letters  Patients  granted  to  he  disposed  of  J,  and  honoded  ae  herein- 
after followeth.  And  ye  said  Thomas  Stanton,  Ephraim  Miner,  Nehe- 
miah Palmer,  Nathaniel  Chesebrongh,  Mr.  James  Noyes,  and  ye  rest  nf 
ye  above  named  persons,  with  such  other  pei-aous.  as  are  at  this  present 
time  by  virtue  of  ye  aforesaid  grants  and  acts,  proprietors  of  the  said 
tract  of  land  having  made  application  to  ns,  for  a  more  ample  confirma- 
tion of  their  propriety  in  ye  said  tract  of  land  (which  they  are  now  in 
possession  of,)  by  a  good  end  suflicient  instrument,  signed  and  sealed 
with  ye  seal  of  this  corporation.  Therefore,  know  ye  that  we  ye  said 
Governor,  and  compiany  in  genpral  Court  assembled  by  virtne  of  ye 
aforesaid  Letters  Patentx,  and  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations 
pursuant  to  je  end  of  said  Letters  Patent,  us  hereunto  moving,  have 
Given,  Granted,  Rattified,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do  fur- 


ther, fnlly,  clearly,  ami  amply,  Give,  Grant,  Rettifie,  and  confirm  unto 
ye  aforesaid  Thomas  Stanton,  Ephraim  Miner,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Na- 
thaniel Chesehrough,  Mr.  James  Noyes,  with  ye  rest  of  ye  above-named 
persons  aforesaid,  and  to  all  other  persone  at  this  prc»eent  time  prc^ 
prietoiB  with  them  of  thie  said  tract  of  land,  now  being  in  their  fnll  and 
peaceable  possession  and  seisin,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  or  such 
as  shall  legally  succeed  or  represent  them  or  either  of  them,  forever  ye 
aforesaid  tract  of  land  commonly  known  by  ye  name  of  Stoniogtown, 
lying  in  ye  colony  aforesaid,  and  bounded  as  followeth— begiDoing  at  ye 
month  of  Miatick  River,  and  northerly  np  said  River  and  brook,  falling 
in  ye  said  river  to  ye  poud  by  Lanstrom  Hill  to  ye  north  end  of  ye  pood, 
where  ye  pond  is  seven  chains  and  one  pole  wide,  thence  north  to  an  ash 
tree  formerly  marked  with  eight  notches,  standing  by  a  still  hrook, 
thence  north  to  a  white  oak  tree,  fomieriy  marked  with  ten  notches, 
known  hy  ye  name  of  Stoningtown,  northwest  comer  tree,  from  thence 
extended  a  line  dne  east  by  heaps  nf  stones,  marked  trees,  and  monu- 
ments in  ye  line  nine  niilee  to  a  rock,  abont  four  foothigh,  of  ye  form  of 
an  Dvell,  marked  with  a  letter  S  on  ye  sonth  side,  and  a  white  oak 
standing  by  it  marked  with  ye  letter  E,  which  rock  is  abont  one  hun- 
dred rods  to  ye  sontheast  of  a  cedar  swamp,  and  from  said  rock  south 
somewhat  westerly  to  ye  month  of  Ashowanze  River,  where  said  river 
falls  into  Pawcatuck  River,  and  hy  ye  middle  stream  of  said  Pawcatnck 
River  unto  ye  sea,  taking  in  ye  small  adjacent  islands  to  ye  mouth  of  Meis- 
tick  River  aforesd,  together  with  all  and  singular  ye  messuagee,  tenna- 
ments,  meadows,  pastures,  commons,  woods,  underwoods,  waters,  fishings, 
small  islands,  isletts,  aod  herridittament«,  whatsover  being  belonging  or 
anywise  appertaining  to  ye  said  tract  of  land  aforesaid,  and  do  hereby 
grant  and  confirm  to  ye  said  proprietors,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  or  such 
as  shall  legully  succeed  or  represent  them,  his  or  their  several  particular 
respective  proprietors  in  ye  premises,  according  to  such  alotmeot«,or 
divisions  as  ye  ancestors  of  ye  said  present  proprietors  or  said  proprietors 
themselves  have  already  made  by  virtue  of  any  gifts  or  grants  of  said 
town  or  townsmen  of  Pequot,  now  called  New  London,  or  shall  here- 
after make  of  ye  same.    To  Have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  land  with 
ye  premises  aforesaid  to  them  ye  said  Thomas  Stiinton,  Ephraim  Miner, 
Nehemiah  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Chesebrongh,  James  Noyes,  and  all  others 
ye  present  proprietors  of  ye  said  tract  and  premises  their  Heirs  and  As- 
signs, or  snob  as  shall  legally  succeed  or  represent  them  forever,  as  a 
good,  sure,  rightful,  perfect,  absolute,  and  lawful  estate,  in  fee  simple, 
according  to  ye  aforesaid  Letters  Patents  after  ye  mostfree  tenure  of  bis 
Qiajisties  manner  of  Enst  Greenwich  in  tlie  county  of  Kent.   To  ye  sole 
only  proper  use  and  behoff  of  them,  ye  said  Thomas  Stanton,  Ephraim 
Miner,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Chesehrough,  Jame-s  Noyes,  with 
all  other  ye  present  proprietors  of  ye  said  tract  and  premises,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  or  such  as  shall  legally  succeed  or  represeut  tliera  forever, 
ana  good,  sure,  rightfull  estate  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  reserving  only 
to  his  majeslie  our  sovereign  Lord  George  of  England,  King,  aod  his 
successors  forever  one  fifth  part  of  all  gold  or  silver  mines  or  oar  that 
have  been  or  sliall  he  found  within  ye  premises,  so  gi-anted  and  cou- 
fimied  and  further  we  ye  said  Governor  and  company,  the  aforesiid  tract 
of  laod,  and  premises,  and  every  fiart  and  parcell  thereof,  hereby  granted 
and  confirmed  to  ye  ssid  Thomas  Stanton,  Ephraim  Miner,  Nehemiah 
Palmer,  N.ithauiel  Chesebrongh,  James  Noyes,  Daniel  Mason,  John  Gal- 
lup, Daniel  Denison,  Isaac  Wheeler,  Stephen  Richardson,  Joho  Frink, 
William  Bennet,  Robert  Stanton,  Samuel  Stanton,  Joseph  Stanton,  Ger- 
slioni  Palmer,  Mo.=es  Palmer,  Daniel  Palmer,  Ichahod  Palmer,  Joseph 
Palmer,  William  Palmer,  George  Palmer,  Walter  Palmer,  Samuel  Stan- 
ton Secundns,  Samuel  Stanton,  Jnnr.,  Daniel  Stanton,  Manassah  Miner, 
Ephram  Miner,  Joseph  Miner,  Elnathan  Miner,  Samuel  Miner,  James 
Miner,  John  Miner,  Thomas  Miner,  Samuel  Chesebrongh,  William 
Chesehrough,  Elihu  Chesebrongh,  Klisha  Cliesebrough,  Samuel  Chese- 
hrough Secuudiis,  Ebenezer  Searle, Thoma-s  Noyes,  John  Noyes,  Benadam 
Gallup,  William  Gallup,  William  Denison,  William  Denison  Secundus, 
William  Wheeler,  John  Mason,  Samuel  Mason,  Benjamin  Hewit,  Henry 
Stephens.  John  Frink  Junr,  Ebenezer  Billing,  Jeremiah  Main,  Daniel 
Shaw,  Tiiomas  York,  George  Denison,  and  to  ye  rest  of  ye  present  pro- 
prietors thereof,  their  Heirs  and  assigns,  or  such  ae  shall  legally  suc- 
ceed or  represent  them  to  their  own  proper  use  in  ye  mftnuer  and  under 
ye  liniilatiuDS  above  expressed  Against  us,  and  all,  and  every  orther  per- 
son or  persone,  lawfully  claimiDg  by  from  or  under  us.   Shall  and  will 
warrant  and  forever  defend  l>y  these  presents. 

"  In  Witness  whereof  we  have  agreed  and  cttncludcd  that  thie  present 
instrument  be  signed  in  our  name  by  ye  Governor  and  Secretary  of  this 
corporation,  as  also  that  our  common  seal  be  afiixed  hereunto. 

"  Dated  in  New  Haven  ye  •.:4  day  of  October  Anno  Domini  1716.  An- 
noqne  Regni  Regis,  Georgi,  Slagnes,  Britnniee,  Tertia. 

"  By  order  of  ye  Governor.  G.  Saltonstall  Gov." 


STONINGTON. 
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In  1726  the  First  and  South  Society  in  Stonington 
decided  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  and  to  locate 
it  at  the  Centre,  at  a  place  now  known  as  Putnam  Cor- 
ners, about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  old  meeting-house. 
The  action  of  this  meeting  gave  dissatisfaction  to  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  society,  who 
preferred  the  old  site  at  Agreement  Hill.  Other 
town-meetings  followed  relative  to  the  location  of  the 
proposed  new  house,  the  result  of  which  was  that  no 
definite  action  was  reached  for  several  years. 

Petition  after  petition  was  addressed  to  the  General 
Assembly  until  1731,  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
to  divide  the  society  north  and  south.  Previous  to 
this  two  meeting-houses  had  been  raised,  one  on 
Agreement  Hill,  and  the  other  at  Putnam  Corners, 
neither  of  which  were  completed  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  this  the  east  and  west  societies  acted 
wholly  independent  of  each  other. 

The  meeting-house  at  the  Putnam  Corners  was  the 
largest,  with  two  tiers  of  galleries  one  above  the  other, 
with  an  immense  sounding-board.  After  the  division 
of  the  old  society,  Mr.  Rossiter,  who  was  the  second 
settled  pastor  here,  continued  his  labors  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1762.  Previous  to  his 
death  and  during  his  pastorate  the  town  sold  the  old 
ministry  land,  and  divided  the  avails  of  the  sale 
equally  among  the  then  three  societies  of  the  town. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rossiter  some  of  the  more 
prominent  men  in  the  two  south  societies  favored  a 
reunion,  which  was  seconded  by  the  pastors  of  the 
neighboring  churches.^ 


1  Teems  of  the  Union. — "l6t.  That  je  two  meetiDg  housee  dow 
standiug  ia  eaid  society  eball  be  comuioQ  property  and  joiot  interest  of 
ye  two  parishes  to  be  united.  Wbeo  they  are  united  and  ae  ye  peues  in 
each  meeting  bouse  are  a  perBoual  property  we  ye  e<i  committees  agree 
to  give  up  our  right  and  title  to  eaid  peuee  that  they  may  becume  a 
common  stoclt  with  said  housee  and  also  to  recommend  it  to  ye  other 
proprieters  of  ye  peues  to  do  ye  same  that  they  may  become  ye  legal 
property  of  all  in  common  and  improved  as  such  with  the  eaid  two  meet- 
ing bouses. 

"2d.  We  agree  that  after  ye  b'' eocietye  are  united  asafourd  and  by 
their  legal  vote  tbink  it  couvenant  &  best  to  build  another  meeting- 
house for  publick  worsliip  io  ye  room  &  etead  of  ye  two  meeting- 
houses now  standing  in  said  eocietyee  for  ye  better  accumidation  of 
society  that  ye  meeting  liouse  shall  be  built  on  that  acor  of  land  that 
Nathan  Chesebrougli  Esq.  lias  generously  giueii  by  promis  for  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  on  near  ye  dwelling  house  of  Mr  Natb"  Hewitts  Na- 
than Chesebrough  Esq.  having  first  given  a  deed  of  «<■  land  for  ye  purpose 
afonrs''. 

".Id.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  ministry  and  school  money  of  both 
ministry  land  money  in  each  society  be  made  equal  by  each  society  If 
either  be  wanting,  and  that  ye  ecbool  money  iu  ye  eaid  east  society  he 
impruued  in  ye  &^  east  society  on  the  east  aide  of  Stoney  brook,  and  that 
ye  ecbool  money  in  ye  eaid  west  society  be  improued  in  eaid  society  on 
ye  west  side  of  Stoney  brook,  &  this  to  be  a  standing  rule  for  said  eo- 
cietyee  when  made  one  but  to  be  so  understood  as  not  to  binder  any  that 
desire  to  take  benefit  of  ye  whole. 

"4th.  That  ye  Revi  Nath"  Kells  shall  have  ye  Pastoral  charge  and 
care  of  said  eocietyee  when  united  and  ye  church  of  Christ  therein  with 
ye  same  jurisdicktion  and  athority  ouer  ye  whole  as  he  is  now  uested 
with  ouer  ye  eaid  east  society  and  that  hie  aoowell  sallery  shall  be  raised 
and  paid  him  attyo  joint  charge  of  ye  e<'  united  society. 

"5tb.  It  is  agreed  ye  two  societyes  shall  assemble  at  ye  east  meeting 
house  to  worship  six  months  each  year,  and  in  yo  west  meotlng  houee 
the  other  six  monthe  and  when  a  meotiDg-bonso  is  erected  oo  ye  place 


In  1763  the  matter  was  brought  before  both  societies, 
and  finally  a  plan  of  union  was  prepared  and  agreed 
upon,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  both  parishes,  and 
accepted  by  the  churches. 

The  Assembly  established  the  same,^  with  such 
provisions  as  were  necessary  to  enable  the  old  socie- 
ties to  merge  and  hold  their  property,  and  then  directed 
the  mode  of  organizing  the  new  society.  After  the 
reunion  they  called  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  (the 
pastor  of  the  East  Society)  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
reunited  societies,. which  he  accepted,  and  for  several 

agreed  on,  then  eaid  societys  so  united  as  aforesaid  shall  meet  and  wor- 
ship in  said  house  as  afours''. 

"6th.  It  is  allso  agreed  in  order  to  confiiTa  each  and  euery  artical  of 
ye  fonrgoinp  terms  of  agreement  ofred  to  ye  consideration  of  s^  societyes 
that  they  may  bee  made  sertain  and  unchangeable  that  ye  said  so- 
cietyes by  their  agente  address  ye  Hoouurable  and  General  Assem- 
bly in  May  ne.\t  by  a  proper  nieniorel  to  rattify  and  confirm  their 
afour5<l  proposals  of  agreement  that  w  e  may  by  their  athority  established 
our  own  acts  liereiu  be  agaiu  one  united  ecclesiastical  ^ciety  which  is 
ye  sincear  and  harty  wishes  and  deeire  of  &. 

"  Sated  Stoniugtun  Jan.  ye  17th  .v.n.  1765  all  ye  aboue  and  fourgoing 
articals  was  agieed  on  and  voted  by  3  e  afoura''  Com""  in  ye  affermstive 
"John  Hai.i.am  "Simon  Ruoof.s 

"Elihc  CHESKnaoroH  "Phineas  Stanton 

"Neuesiiah  Williams  "John  Denieo.v  te  S"* 

"Amos  CHESEnaocGH  "Joseph  Paoe 

"Nathan  Palmes  "Joseph  Miner 

'•JOSKPH  ntNISON  "DA.Nir.L  DeNISON 

"John  Williams  "Nath"  Gallop 

"  Voted,  That  said  report  with  ye  additions  to  &  alterations  of  ye  3"* 
Paragraph  in  said  Report  following,  be  inserted  in  said  report,  viz,  That 
all  ye  school  moneys  belonging  to  s""  east  society  at  this  time, shall  when 
s*^  societyes  are  united  and  became  one  intire  ecclesiatical  society,  be 
improued  within  ye  limmits  theirof  or  ye  side  of  Stoney  brook,  and  that 
ye  school  moneys  now  belonging  to  eaid  west  society  be  impruued  within 
ye  lininiite  thereof  on  ye  west  side  of  Stf^ney  brook,  and  that  be  a  sure 
and  unalterable  rule. 

"Diited  March  25"  1725." — Societt/  Bfcords. 

2  "  At  a  General  assembly  of  the  Governor  and  compajiy  of  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut  bolden  at  Hartford  May  Second  Thursday,  a.d.  1765. 
Upon  the  memorial  of  the  East  and  West  Society's  iu  Stonington,  shew- 
ing to  this  Assembly  that  on  tlie  Death  of  the  Rev^  Mr  Eiwnezer  Rosseter 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  eaid  West  Society  being  advised  by  the  Kev^ 
Benjamin  Lord,  ,\sher  Rosseter,  and  Jonathan  Barker  Aswiciations  Com- 
mittee again  to  unite  into  one  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and  the  said  East 
and  West  Society's  having  accordingly  agreed  thereupon,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  this  Aasombly  for  that  purpose  as  p'  Meniorisl  on  file,  &c. 

"  Resolved  by  this  assembly  that  the  said  East  and  West  Society's  in 
said  Stonington,  be  .'\gHin  united  and  liecome  one  entire  Ecclexiastical 
Society,  to  be  for  the  future  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  first 
Society,  in  said  Stonington,  and  they  are  hereby  united,  created,  and 
made  one  entire  Ecolefiastical  Society  witli  all  the  Privllcdgee  and  Im- 
munities by  Law  allowed  to  other  Ecclesiastical  Society's  in  this  Colony, 
vested  with  and  enjoyed  the  same  Priviledgee  and  Advantages  which  the 
said  East  and  West  Society's  have  heretofore  eeveially  had  and  enjoyed, 

 and  that  they  the  said  East  ajid  West  Society's  be  and  they  are  hereby 

enabled  and  empowered  as  separate  and  distinct  Society's  to  act  and 
transact  any  society  or  Paiish  affairs  to  compleat  the  settlements  re- 
ferred to  in  said  memorial  until  the  first  day  of  Decemlier  next,  and  Jo- 

I  sepb  Denison  Esi|'  of  said  Stonington  slinll  be,  and  ho  ie  liercby  fully 
empowered,  authorized  by  himself  or  other  Person  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose appniutcd  and  directed  after  said  first  day  of  December  next,  and 
during  said  month  uf  I>ccomber  to  give  legal  warning  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  first  Society  that  are  qualified  by  Law  to  vote  in  Society 
affaii-e  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  aa  he  the  said  Joseph  shall  ftir  that 
purpose  in  said  first  Society  appoint,  and  being  so  met,  that  he  preside 
as  Moderator  of  such  meeting,  in  the  forming  of  said  Society,  and  choice 
of  all  officers,  and  other  Prudentials  of  said  Society  aa  Occasion  may  re- 
quire.   A  true  copy  of  Record  E-xamloed  by  George  Wyllys  Secretary, 

I  Cuno." — Colonial  liccordt. 
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years  preached  alternately  for  six  months  in  the  east 
house  and  six  months  in  the  west  house.  A  majority 
were  looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting- 
house at  the  place  designated  hy  the  terms  of  the 
union.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Long  Point,  now  Stonington  borough,  was  not  settled 
until  IT.'i^,  but  the  .settlemeut  increased  so  rapidly  that 
they  demanded  and  secured  the  afternoon  service  of 
Mr.  Eells.  This  produced  great  dissatisfaction  in  the 
east  and  northern  part  of  the  society,  and  various  so- 
ciety meetings  were  held,  and  petitions  to  the  General 
Assembly  were  preferred  without  satisftictory  results. 
Finally  eighty-three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,' 

1  "  To  the  Honorable  General  Aseemlily  of  the  Colorij-  ot  Couiitftticut  to 
he  beld  at  Hartford  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May  inistftiit.  Tlie  me- 
morial of  William  Morgan,  Benjamin  Paik,  John  Denison  4"',  Joseph 
Denisou  2^,  Oliver  Hilbard,  Edward  Uaiicox,  Oliver  Sniitli,  i  tlie  rest  of 
the  suliscribera  hereto  in  behalf  of  tbemi-elves  &.  the  prtifi  ssors  of  the  ee- 
tablishi  Religion  of  tbe  C-cdony,  living  at  a  pbice  called  Long  Point  in 
Stouingtoa  in  the  Cf<uulyof  New  Loudon  linnibly  Rhewetli,  that  thej- 
arescituata  near  four  miles  from  any  meeting  bouse  &  that  the  inhabit- 
ants living  at  e''  Long  Point  are  generally  jioor  they  living  principally 
by  the  whale  &  cod-fisbery,  there  c  arried  on,  to  the  publiu  advantage,  by 
wliich  means  w  ithin  a  few  years  eaid  place  has  increas'd  to  upwards  of 
eighty  fiimilies  among  which  are  twenty  widows,  seventeen  of  which 
have  children  as  families  there  that  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  are 
bigh  to  five  hundred,  that  there  is  not  among  tliem  more  than  one  horse  to 
ten  families,  so  that  but  very  few  are  able  to  attend  meeting  at  the  meet- 
ing-bouse except  those  that  are  robu.st  hardy  &  ns'd  to  travel  OD  foot, 
which  are  very  few,  the  greater  number  of  said  inhaliitants  consisting  of 
women  &  children,  that  thereupon  the  society  have  for  several  years 
consented  to  have  one  sermon  preached  at  e''  point  evory  sabbatb  liy 
their  Revi  Pastor,  which  he  has  [leriormed  &  is  still  willing  to  continue, 
but  their  number  has  so  increas'd  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  those 
that  do  attend  public  worship  (as  tliey  liuve  no  where  to  convene  but  in 
a  small  school  house  or  private  houses)  &  many  mure  than  at  present  do 
attend  would  if  liiere  was  room  to  a(x;ftrnmodate  tlicni ;  that  foi-  the  want 
of  aproper  place  to  meet  in  for  the  celebrating  divine  servic^e,  many  who 
means  the  sabbaths  are  mi-^spent  &  may  he  more  &  more  misspent  &. 
prophaned,  that  those  who  would  be  glad  to  build  a  house  &  maintain 
preacliing  &  good  order  among  them  have  been  &  continue  unable  of 
themselves  to  bear  the  expense,  by  wdiich  the  cause  of  religion  much 
anfTers  there,  &  the  good  people  among  theni  gi  eatly  fear  the  increase  of 
vice  A  irreligion.  That  the  town  of  whit^b  yf  memorialists  are  a  part, 
have  lately  paid  &  are  liable  to  pay  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  for 
tbe  deficiency  of  seveml  collectors  that  have  lately  faiTd  that  your  me- 
morialists from  great  neces'^ity,  by  their  being  vpry  reuioto  from  any 
consant  grist  mill,  have  lately  contributed  about  X70  as  an  inccmrage- 
ntent  to  an  undertaker  to  build  a  wind  ndli  at  s''  point,  which  with 
about  tbe  same  sum  lately  subscribed  by  a''  iubaliitants  for  a  school 
house,  with  the  great  labour  A  cxponce  they  have  been  at  to  make  roads 
&  causeways  to  s''  point,  all  which  with  the  poor  success  tiiat  attended 
the  last  years  fishery,  &  the  lowuese  of  markets  .t  the  various  &  diflerent 
sentiments  In  tlte  religions  donominuTioo  of  clirietian--  among  them,  viz. : 
First  day  Baptists,  Seven  day  Baptists  &  the  Quakers  or  those  call'd 
Friends,  are  such  real  grief  &  great  discouragenients  to  your  niemorial- 
iste,  who  are  of  the  establisli'l  Religion  of  this  Colony,  that  thi-y  can  no 
longer  think  of  obtaining  a  meeting-bonse  by  subscription  or  any  other 
ways  among  themselves. 

"  Where  fore  they  humbly  pray  that  liberty  may  be  granted  to  build 
a  meeting  house  for  public  worship  at  said  Long  Point,  it  that  ymir 
Honours  would  in  your  great  goodness  grant  them  a  Lottery  for  raising 
a  sum  suflicient  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  or  so  muc  h  as  your  Ucm.^^nrs 
shall  tlilnk  prc.|K  r  under  such  restrictions  A  vegubitions  us  your  Hon- 
ours shall  think  fit,  Ji  your  memorialist  as  in  duty  liound  shall  ever 
pray. 

"  Hated  at  Stonington  Slay  10th,  1774 
"William  Jlorgan,  Bi'njnmin  Park,  John  Dcnison  4li,  Joseph  Denison 
2^,  Edward  U.mi^nx,  John  Rathbnn,  Edward  Kclls,  John  Brow  n, 
junr.,  Acors  Sbelfield,  JamcB  Tripp,  John  Brow  n,  Jolm  Brown  jun., 
Andrew  Brown,  Paul  Ohamplin,  John  Lauib,  Thomas  Bnrtch,  An- 
drew Stanton,  NatU'  CranJal,  J\ath>  Hancox,  Jcweph  Hillard,  Jore- 


;  in  1774,  addressed  the  Assembly  for  liberty  to  build  a 
!  meeting-bouse  by  lottery,  which  was  granted  at  the 
\  October  session  of  1774,  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
:  raised  thereby  to  four  hundred  pounds.^  The  man- 
i  agers  of  the  lottery  did  not  at  once  inaugurate  their 
:  scheme,  nor  did  they  accomplish  it  until  1777,  which 
was  successfully  drawn  and  the  necessary  funds  se- 
cured. 

'  But  the  Revolutionary  war  so  absorbed  the  means 
of  the  people  that  a  large  part  of  this  sum  was  used 
for  the  defense  of  the  place,  and  the  balance  invested 
in  Continental  bills,  which  after  the  close  of  tbe  war 

;  became  worthless.     Whereupon,  in  1785,'  another 

miah  Tenny,  Nathan  Palmer  junr.,  Benjamin  C.  Grofton,  Eliphalet 
j        Bnddington  Jr.,  Paniuel  Bebe,  Thos.  Littlefield,  Sam'  Niles,  Nathan- 
j         iel  Hall,  Nathaniel  Miliar,  Oliver  Hillard,  David  Palmer,  Wait 
Rathbiui,  Elcanah  Cobb,  El>eiiezer  Cobb,  Sainton  York,  Mary  Elliot, 
John  Rathbuo  jun.,  Ab">  Borden,  Sands  Niles,  Peter  Crary,  Mathaa- 
iel  Babcock,  \V"  -4very,  James  Beebee,  Stepbeo   Minar,  Oliver 
Smith,  John  Denison        Jared  Crandal,  John  Minar,  David  Sea- 
hnry,  Elisba  Satterlee,  Peltg  Brow  n,  Abigail  CliesebrouL-h,  Asa  Pal- 
mer, Roljert  Kobi.ion,  Simeon  Ashcroft,  Job  Irish,  William  Cliester, 
ErastuE  Rosseter,  Thankful  Callaway,  Boradel  Sparhawk,  Patience 
Avery,  Nathaniel  Dyer,  Dav'd  Hillard,  Eli/Jibeth  Staoton.Sam'  Sat- 
terlee, Billings  Burtch,  ^ath'  Tripp,  W">  Fellows,  Michael  Ash,  Ed- 
ward S.  Coleman,  Pindence  Cobb,  Cull>ert  Fanning,  Jenisha  Grif- 
fing,  Rebecca  Chesebiiiugb,  Paul  Crandal.  Persilla  Randall,  Anna 
Cooper,  Lucy  Beebee,  Moses  Palmer,  Sam'  Babcock,  Martha  Burch, 
Israel  Lewis,  Simeon  Aauis,  Jeremiah  Wilbur." — Conn.  Archivet,  hy 
C.  J.  Hundley,  No.  83. 
2  "  Anno  Regni  Regis  Georgii  tertiis  14  to. — At  a  General  AsseDibly  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New 
England  in  ,\uiei  ita  holden  at  New  Baveu  in  said  Colony  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  October  being  tbe  lt><'»  day  of  said  month,  and  continued 
by  several  adjournments  of  the  fourth  day  of  November  next  foUovj- 
ing,  aniioc] ;  T)uui°',  1774.    Upon  the  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Minor  Esq', 
William  Morgan  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  in  Stoning- 
ton, shewing  that  they  live  at  Long  Point  in  said  society  &  are  far  remote 
:  from  the  place  of  public  woiship  there,  that  eaid  place  has  greatly  in- 
\  creased  in  niiuibei-s  within  a  fevv  ye;ire  past,  that  the  inhabitants  of  said 
;  point  ct  thereabout  are  generally  poor  A"  unable  to  build  a  house  to  meet 
for  public  worship,  that  it  they  bad  a  house  to  meet  in  for  that  purpose 
they  apprehend  the  grow  th  of  irreligion  &  impiety  would  be  prevented, 
&c,  praying  for  a  lottery  to  build  a  meeting  house  &c — on  which  a  com- 
!  mittee  have  been  apiicdnted  who  have  reported  in  favour  of  said  memorials 
&  affixed  a  place  for  building  iV:c,  which  report  is  accepted  tt  there  upon 
Resolved  by  this  a-'oeiubly  that  the  memorialists  have  liberty  &  they  are 
lui  eby  authorized  to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  the  sum  of  £4(X)..0..0  lawful! 
money  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  said  nienioriiil  &  also 
the  further  sum  of  £3U..O..O  lawfull  money,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such 
lottery,*  Nathaniel  Minor  Esqr,  Joseph  Denison  2'',  John  Denison  41', 
Peleg  Chesobrough,  A  John  Brown  junr,  all  of  said  Stoningtou,  or  any 
:  three  of  thein  accepting  said  trust,  are  hereby  app<iinted  managers  & 
directors  of  said  lotteries  who  shall  be  jointly  lioldeu  to  make  good  all 
benefit  tickets  drawn  in  such  lotteries  &  sliidl  be  sworn  to  afaithfuU  dis- 
charge of  their  said  trust  &  the  adventurers  in  said  lotteries,  shall  have 
their  remedy  against  said  managers  for  the  benefit  tickets  by  thein  drawn 
in  manner  afoi  esaid  &  the  monies  so  raised  by  said  lotteries  shall  be  laid 
i  out  &  :cpplied  to  the  purposes  afoiesaid  &  an  account  thereof  bo  rendered 
to  the  General  Assembly  when  demanded." — Conn.  Archives,  by  C.  J. 
Houdlcy. 

s  "  At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  holden  at  Hart- 
;  ford  in  said  State  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May,  being  the  11!"|  day  of 

said  month,  and  coiitinued  by  adjournments  iintill  the  ninth  day  of  June 
:  next  rollowing  .•\niioDoin.nK5.  Upon  the  memorial  iif  Nathaniel  Minor 
:  John  Denisou  '6^  A-  Joseph  Denison  •^'^  all  of  Long  Point  in  Stonington, 

si'tting  lortli  that  the  y  with  oUiere  of  the  fir-st  Society  in  said  Stouing- 
i  ton  were  on  the  sec^ond  Thursday  of  October  1774,  apixiintod  Managers 

of  a  Lottery  granted  hy  the  lioij»>i'  General  Assembly  to  your  Slemorial- 
j  ists  William  Morgan  and  others  of  the  established  Religion  of  the  then 
j  Colcmy  of  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tbe  sum  of  £400,  to 

build  a  Meeting  House  at  said  Point,   That  eaid  ManageiB  proceeded  by 
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petition  was  preferred  to  the  Assembly,  for  liberty  and  j 
authority  to  raise  by  lottery  money  enough  to  make  \ 
up  the  four  hundred  pounds,  which  was  granted,  and  1 
the  money  raised.  Instead  of  building  a  new  house  i 
at  the  Point,  they  took  down  the  old  meeting-house  ' 
at  the  Putnam  Corners  and  moved  it  down  there,  and  i 
with  their  scheme  ftind,  old  house,  and  subscription  i 
erected  a  meeting-house  in  1785-86. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
WAB  OF  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

Pe^tding  the  agitation  that  preceded  the  Revoln-  i 
tionary  war  in  all  of  the  colonies,  that  subsequently  ; 
united  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  town  of  \ 
Stonington  was  not  indifferentto  the  momentous  strng-  : 
gle,  and  in  order  to  give  force  and  effect  to  their  ^ 
political  sentiments  assembled  in  town-meeting, 
passed  patriotic  resolutions,^  and  elected  a  Committee  j 

way  of  Lottery  to  raise  said  sum  in  CentiDental  Bills  toward  the  Clofie  of  [ 
the  Summer  of  1777,  when  your  Memorialisti  for  whom  the  Grant  waa 
made,  not  being  apprehensive  of  the  depreciation  that  would  attend  said  : 
Bills  and  coosidering  the  great  scarcity  and  dearnese  of  materials  for  ' 
building  said  House  and  the  danger  they  were  then  exposed  to  from  the 
enemy  who  were  then  at  New  York,  Newport  and  Long  Islaml,  thought 
best  for  the  Grantees  uot  then  to  proceed  in  building  eaid  House,  since  ; 
which  the  Bille  in  the  Hands  ef  your  Memerialiete  have  depreciated  to  ' 
almost  nothing  except  a  part  which  has  been  turned  into  Public  Seeuri-  i 
ties.  Praying  that  a  Judicious  Coujmittee  may  be  appointed  to  examine  \ 
into  the  matters' ef  said  Memorial  and  the  true  State  and  Circumstances 
of  the  money  which  they  hold  in  trust,  put  a  just  value  thereon,  and  that  \ 
eaid  Committee  he  enabled  to  direct  said  Muoagcrs,  to  raise  on  eaid  Grant 
ench  Sume  with  what  they  already  have  as  to  make  up  the  £400.  Granted  i 
by  your  Honore  as  pr  memorial  &c.  I 
"Remlved,  by  thie  Assembly  that  said  Nathaniel  Minor  John  Penison  \ 
Z\  &  Joseph  BenisoD  2^  be  continued  as  Managers  of  said  Lottery  with  ' 
the  addition  of  James  Rhodes  and  Elijah  Palmer  of  B.*iid  Stonington,  and  i 
that  the  Honorable  William  Hillhouseand  Benjauiin  Huntington  Eeqrs,  ; 
and  Elieha  Lathrop  Esq.  be  and  they  are  hereljiy  Hpii<  inted  a  committee  i 
to  enquire  into  the  state  and  circumstances  of  said  lottery  and  liqul-  i 
date  and  settle  the  .■Vccounts  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  value  of  the  avails 
thereof  in  the  Hands  of  eaid  ManagerB,  and  in  case  said  Committee  shall  j 
judge  it  to  he  reasonable,  tbey  may  aod  they  are  hereby  Authorized  and  | 
impowered  to  direct  that  eaid  Managers  proceed  to  Issue  and  draw  euch  j 
further  oumbere  of  tickets  in  eaid  Lottery  as  to  raiee  ench  sum  of  money  i 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  building  a  meeting  House  at  said  Point  as  shall  lie  ; 
thought  by  said  Committee  to  he  proper,  uot  exceeding  £400,  including  ; 
what  is  already  on  hand  as  aforesaid  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  said  ■ 
Lottery,  said  managers  to  be  accountable  to  the  General  Assembly  when  j 
requested  for  their  Boinge  in  the  premises." — Conn.  ArckiveSt  hy  D.  W. 
Edgecomb. 

'At  a  legal  town-meeting  held  in  Stouiugton  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1774,  the  following  reeolution  was  pa^aed:  ' 

"Deeply  impressed  with  tbo  alarming  and  critical  situation  of  our  ; 
Puhlick  affaii'S,  hy  the  mouy  repeated  attacks  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
English  American  t'olouiee,  by  eiiodry  acts  of  parliament,  both  for  the  I 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  as  well  as  the  late  most  extraor- 
dinary act  for  blocking  up  the  port  of  Boetou.    Think  it  our  inJiepen- 
Bible  duty  to  manifeet  our  sentiments  upon  the  important  occasion.  And 
are  most  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit, 
freedom  aud  fuDdameotals  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  in  direct  vio-  j 
lation  of  Magna  Charier.    Their  surprising  exertions  of  power  which  so 
remarkably  dietiuguish  the  inauepicious  times  and  necessarily  alienate  ' 
the  affectionti  of  the  Americans  from  their  Mother  Counti-y,  and  the  | 
Britieh  Merchante  and  manufacturent  will  of  couree  be  extreme  in  loos- 


of  Correspondence,  who  addressed  "  Maj.- Gen.  War- 
ren, of  Boston,"  who  replied  in  a  letter  glowing  with 
the  loftiest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  ^ 

The  people  of  this  town  not  only  sympathized  with 
the  people  of  Boston  in  their  resistance  to  British  ag- 
gression, but  furnished  men  and  means  to  enable  them 

ing  the  most  beneficial  aiinmerce  that  thpy  derive  from  auy  part  of  the 
GInbe.  We  recommend  as  our  best  adiice  to  the  publick,  that  a  general 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  be  convened,  with  all  pos- 
flible  dispatch  and  what  they  iu  their  wisdom,  upon  the  moet  mature  de- 
leheration  shall  agree  upon  ee  most  expedient  for  the  interest  of  this 
growing,  fertile  and  extensive  continent;  shall  be  adopted  by  us,  and 
that  in  the  interim  as  a  necessary  etep  to  open  the  eyes  of  tlie  present 
Administration,  aud  to  obtain  that  justice  that  ie  due  to  the  worthy  de- 
scendants of  Greai  Drilaiii,  which  has  of  late  through  an  extreme  mis- 
guided policy  been  denied,  we  Wherefore  recommend  a  suepeneion  ef  all 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  immediately  take  place. 

"  W'e  are  bound  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  declair,  that  we  have  ever 
manifested  (and  are  still  ready  on  all  occasion)the  most  affectionate  loy- 
alty to  the  ilUistriuue  House  of  Hanover;  which  we  are  truly  sensible 
consists  in  nothing  more  evidently,  than  in  a  well  regulated  zeal  for 
liberty  and  the  CouPtitution  ; 

'*A  sense  of  real  honor  grounded  upon  principles  of  religion,  and  ex- 
perience, will  warrant  us  to  affirm  that  their  endowments  of  loyalty 
public  spirit  of  honor,  and  religion  are  nowhere  found  in  higher  per- 
fection than  in  tbe  British  Colonies.  Nutwitbstauding  what  is  passed, 
we  are  still  desinms  to  remain  upon  our  former  good  underetanding, 
with  the  moth»T  country,  and  continue  to  them  their  gainful!  com- 
merce, provided  a  rcpt-al  of  those  grievous  acts  take  place, 

*'  V.*e  heartily  sympathize  with  ourdistressed  brethren,  the  Boetooiane, 
whom  we  view  as  victims  sacrificed  to  the  shrine  of  aridtrary  power, 
and  more  immediately  euffering  in  the  general  cause.  We  rejoice  to  eee 
so  many  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  even  towns  vyeing  with  each 
other  in  their  liberal  benefactions,  to  the  distressed  and  injured  town  of 
Boston.  Wherefore  we  have  opened  a  euhecriiitioii  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Buston,  which  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, viz,  Charles  Phelps  Ewq,,  Doctor  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Col.  Henry 
Babcock,  Joseph  Deiiieon  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Dean,  Paul  Wheeler  Esq,,  Na- 
thaniel Miner  Esq.,  Cap.  Daniel  FIhIi,  Joeeph  Palmer  Esq.,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Clark  and  Mr  Sitnuftl  Prentice,  are  appointed  to  receive  and  for- 
ward to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  eaid  committee  are 
instructed  to  corresj>ond  with  the  committees  of  the  different  colonies 
aud  transmit  a  copy  of  this  vote  to  the  corresponding  committee  of  Bos- 
ton wlioso  well  timed  'Zeal,  vigibtncc,  and  watchful  fidelity,  in  the  great 
and  most  interesting  cause  of  liberty  we  cannot  sufficiently  thank." 

Passed  in  a  very  full  meeting  without  a  single  dissenting  veice. 

2  "  Boston,  August  24lh  1774 

"Gentlemen, — Your  elegant  and  benevolent  favor  of  the  let  instant 
yielded  us  tliat  support  and  consolation  amid  our  distresses  which  the 
generous  sympathy  of  assured  friends  can  never  fail  to  inspire.  'Tis  the 
part  of  thie  people  t«  frown  on  danger  face  to  face,  to  eland  the  focus  of 
rage  and  malevolence  of  tbe  inexorable  enemies  ef  American  freednm. 

"Permit  us  to  glor.v  in  the  dangenius  distinction  and  be  assured  that, 
while  actuated  by  the  spirit  and  confident  of  the  aid  of  snch  noble  aux- 
iliaries, we  are  compelled  to  support  the  conflict, 

"  When  liberty  ie  tbe  prize,  who  would  shun  tbe  warfare?  Who  wonid 
etoop  to  waste  a  coward  thought  en  life?  We  esteem  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  no  conflict  too  severe,  to  redeem  our  inesiirauble  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 'Tie  fur  you,  brethren,  for  ourselves,  for  our  united  posterily,  we 
hazard  all ;  and  permit  ue  humbly  to  hope,  that  such  a  measure  of  vigi- 
lence,  fortitude,  and  iierecvcrancc  will  i.till  be  afiorded  us,  that  by  pa- 
tiently euffering  and  noble  daring,  we  may  eventually  secure  that  more 
precioue  than  Hesperian  fruit,  tbe  golden  applee  of  freedom. 

"  We  eye  tbe  land  of  Heaven  in  tbe  rapid  and  wonderful  union  of  the 
colonies;  and  that  generous  and  universal  emulation  to  prevent  the  euf- 
feringe  of  tbo  people  of  this  place,  gives  a  prelibation  of  the  cup  of  de- 
liverance. May  unerring  wisdom  dictate  the  measures  to  he  recom- 
mended by  tbo  Congress.  May  a  smiling  God  conduct  this  people 
through  the  thorny  poth.s  of  dilficulty  aud  finally  gladden  our  hearta 
with  Huccesa, 

"We  arc,  gentlemen, 

"Your  friends  in  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
"Joseph  Wabhen,  Ohairmaii. 
"To  the  Committee  of  correep<indence  of  Slonlngtou." 
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to  uiaintaiD  their  liberties.    They  were  represented  at  | 
the  battle  of  "Bunker  Hill"  by  true  and  determined 
men,  as  they  were  in  almost  every  battle-field  of  the 
Revolution.    After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when 
the  American  army  pressed  close  around  Boston,  they 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  British  army  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  compelled  to  forage  for  supplies  ; 
all  along  the  coast  of  New  England.    In  doing  so 
they  made  an  attack  on  Long  Point,  which  is  so  well 
told  by  Dr.  David  Sherman  Hart  that  his  communi- 
cation is  inserted  entire.  j 
"After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  \ 
thousands  of  Minute-men,  led   by  Cols.   Thomas,  \ 
Heath,  Stark,  Putnam,  and  others,  marched  from  ; 
various  points,  and  established  posts  at  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  and  other  commanding  positions  in  the  I 
vicinity  of  Boston,  with  the  object  of  besieging  the  , 
British  forces  in  Boston  under  the  command  of  Gen.  : 
Thomas  Gage.    Col.  Artemas  Ward,  who  led  a  regi-  j 
ment  from  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  by  the  Com-  i 
mittee  of  Safety  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con-  | 
gress  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops.  | 
The  first  enterprise  of  Geu.  Ward,  after  fortifying  his 
positions,  was  to  cut  off  supplies  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
provisions  of  every  kind  from  the  enemy  in  Boston. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  force  Gen.  Gage  to  surrender  ; 
or  to  evacuate  Boston.    Detachments  were  sent  to 
strip  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor  of  the  live-stock 
and  all  property  which  could  in  any  way  benefit  the 
enemy.    This  was  done  in  gallant  style,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  opposition.    When  Gen. 
Washington,  on  July  3d,  assumed  the  command  pf  all 
the  colonial  forces,  with  his  headquarters  at  Cam-  I 
bridge,  he  carried  out  the  plan  of  Gen.  Ward  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  so  as  to  distress  not  only  the  British 
land  and  naval  forces,  but  also  the  people  of  Boston,  i 
In  this  ejnergeucy.  Admiral  Graves  equipped  three  \ 
small  frigates  and  several  tenders,  and  placed  them  ; 
in  command  of  Commodore  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  I 
orders  to  land  his  crews  at  all  accessible  points  and 
seize  and  carry  off  live-stock  and  produce  to  supply  ' 
the  necessities  of  the  fleet  and  garrison.   These  orders 
Capt.  Wallace  carried  into  effect  as  well  as  he  was  | 
able.    He  met  with  resistance  at  some  places  on  the  i 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  he  retaliated  by  I 
burning  their  houses   and  other  acts  of  violence.  ; 
The  farmers  near  the  coast  anticipating  his  approach,  i 
had  for  the  most  part  driven  their  stock  into  the  in- 
terior, in  accordance  witli  orders  from  Gen.  Washing- 
tou.    The  principal  field  of  Capt.  Wallace's  depreda-  < 
tions  was  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  adjacent  shores  I 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.    He  landed  on  the  ^ 
island  of  Conanicut,  and  burned  twenty  houses  and  | 
barns  and  carried  off  the  live-stock.    He  appeared  | 
before  Bristol  with  his  three  frigates,  and  sent  word  to 
the  magistrates  to  come  on  board  his  ship  (the  '  Rose') 
and  hear  his  demands.    As  they  were  not  in  a  hurry 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  opened  bis  broadsides  upon  the 
place,  and  did  a  great  amount  of  damage,  although 


!  no  lives  were  lost.    His  demands  were  for  cattle  and 
provisions,  and  were  promptly  complied  with.  Capt. 
Wallace  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Connecticut  as  far 
as  New  London,  where  he  landed  and  spiked  the 
guns  of  a  small  battery,  threatening  to  return  and  do 
more  damage.    It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  pre- 
i  vious  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  none  of  the  exposed 
towns  on  the  coast  of  New  England  were  fortified. 
After  that  battle,  and  especially  after  the  burning  of 
Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Me.,  measures  were  taken 
i  to  remedy  this  defect.    Gen.  Sullivan  was  dispatched 
i  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge  to  complete  the  fortifi- 
I  cation  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  had  already  been 
\  commenced.    Gen.  Lee  was  sent  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
;  erect  a  fort  and  regulate  the  Tories,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  secretly  communicated  with  Capt.  Wallace 
and  supplied  him  with  what  he  wanted.    He  exacted 
a  stringent  oath  of  these  Tories  that  they  would  hold 
no  further  communication  with  the  enemy.  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  the  war  governor  of  Connecticut 
(familiarly  styled  by  Washington   'Brother  Jona- 
than'), caused  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold  to  be 
erected  at  New  London,  and  Fort  Hale  at  New 
Haven. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Block  Island,  apprehensive  of  a 
raid  upon  them  by  Capt.  Wallace,  placed  their  live- 
stock on  board  of  vessels  and  transported  them  to 
Long  Point,  a  village  containing  about  seventy-five 
houses  and  five  hundred  inhabitants.  They  were 
landed  at  Pine  Point,  the  junction  of  Hallam's  and 
Lambert's  Coves,  and  distributed  over  the  plain  of 
Quonaduek  and  its  neighborhood.  Capt.  Wallace 
being  informed  of  this  transaction,  sailed  forthwith  in 
the  frigate  '  Rose,'  and  appeared  off  Long  Point 
Aug.  30,  1775.  He  sent  a  boat  with  a  peremptory 
demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  cattle  to  him,  threat- 
ening terrible  vengeance  in  case  of  non-compliance. 
Refusal  having  been  returned  as  peremptory  as  the 
demand,  Capt.  Wallace  sent  his  tenders  up  the  harbor 
to  seize  and  bring  off  the  cattle.  By  this  time  a  large 
number  of  men  from  the  country  had  arrived  at  the 
Point  to  co-operate  with  the  inhabitants  in  its  defense. 
A  company  of  men  at  the  time  rendezvoused  at  the 
road  under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Stanton. 

"  They  assembled  and  marched  directly  to  the  Point, 
and  joined  the  company  there  under  the  command  of 
I  Capt.  Oliver  Smith.    Sergt  Amos  Gallup,  George 
and  "William  Denison,  and  others  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  composed  the  company  of  Capt.  Stanton. 
I  They  were  armed  with  Queen  Anne  muskets,  which 
\  were  very  effective  at  long  range.    The  troops  were 
;  at  first  Stationed  in  the  Robinson  pasture,  just  north 
]  of  the  Hotel  Wadawanuck. 

I  "  When  the  tender  of  the  '  Rose'  came  up  the  har- 
bor the  troops  were  marched  down  to  Brown's  wharf, 
where  they  opened  a  veiy  effective  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  which  compelled  them  to  get  out  of  the  har- 
bor as  fast  as  they  could,  with  a  severe  loss.  They 
reported  their  ill  success  to  their  commander.  Capt. 
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Wallace  had  for  his  pilot  a  Tory,  Stephen  Peckham 
by  name,  and  the  'Rose'  was  moored  in  a  favorable 
position,  with  springs  on  her  cables.    A  severe  can- 
nonade was  opened  upon  the  village  and  kept  up  for  | 
several  hours.    Some  of  the  inhabitants  for  protec-  ; 
tion  went  down  into  the  cellars  of  their  houses,  \ 
others  placed  themselves  behind  some  large  rocks.  \ 
One  of  these  rocks,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Water  ■ 
and  High  Streets,  was  struck  by  a  shot,  but  no  one  \ 
behind  it  was  injured  by  the  splinters  that  flew  from  ; 
it.    Others  again  fled  into  the  country.    The  greater  \ 
part  of  the  houses  were  more  or  less  injured  by  j 
the  cannonade,  but  no  lives  were  lost,  and  only  \ 
one  wounded.    Capt.  Wallace  did  not  venture  to  \ 
land  and  burn  the  village  as  he  had  designed,  being  ^ 
deterred  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  matters  on  ; 
shore,  as  well  as  by  the  drubbing  his  tenders  had  re-  | 
ceived.    He  hovered  on  the  coast  for  about  a  week  | 
and  then  disappeared.    Long  Point  was  the  only  ; 
place  that  resisted  successfully  this  prince  of  ma-  \ 
rauders,  whose  operations  partook  of  tiie  nature  of  i 
both  land  and  sea  piracy.    This  place  has  had  the  ; 
honor  of  resisting  two  attacks  by  two  commodores,  \ 
one  as  just  related,  the  other  on  Aug.  10,  1814,  by  ] 
Commodore  Thomas  M.  Hardy.    Long  Point  had  no 
cannon,  but  only  small-arms  to  resist  a  landing,  and  : 
solid  shot  were  the  only  offensive  weapons  employed 
by  the  enemy.    Stonington  borough,  as  the  place  was  ^ 
called  in  1814,  had  two  eighteen-pounders  and  a  six-  \ 
pounder,  while  Commodore  Hardy  had  one  seventy- 
four,  one  frigate,  one  brig,  one  bomb-ship,  and  several 
rocket-boats. 

"  It  maybeinteresting  to  relate  several  incidentsthat  I 
occurred  during  and  after  the  attack  on  the  village  of  j 
Long  Point.    There  was  residing  here  at  that  time  a  ; 
Quaker,  James  Tripp,  who,  though  a  man  of  peace,  | 
felt  his  soul  stir  within  liim  when  the  cannon-shot  i 
struck  the  houses  in  quick  succession.    Seizing  a  mus-  [ 
ket,  be  said  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  '  Canst  thou  ; 
bear  this?    I  cannot.'    He  then  ran  down  to  the 
shore  and  fired  off  his  musket  in  the  direction  of  the 
frigate  'Rose,'  in  token  of  defiance.    There  was  a 
windmill  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  where  the  ; 
corn  of  the  villagers  was  ground.    It  was  built  by  a  I 
member  of  the  branch  of  the  Rathbone  family  called  ; 
'Windmill  Rathbones,'  because  they  made  it  their 
business  to  erect  windmills.    Just  before  the  attack 
on  the  village,  Joseph  Elliot,  a  young  man  of  weak 
intellect,  was  sent  to  the  mill  with  some  corn.    The  | 
proprietor,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  Capt.  Wal-  | 
lace,  hastily  left  the  building,  locking  the  door.  | 
During  the  whole  of  that  terrible  cannonade  young 
Elliot  was  shut  up  in  the  mill,  which  was  struck  by 
several  shot.    When  at  length  he  was  released  he  ' 
was  found  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  what  little  ' 
intellect  he  possessed. 

"Sometime  after  this,  Stephen  Peckham,  the  Tory  j 
pilot  of  the  '  Rose,'  was  caught,  and  brought  to  Long  i 
Point  that  he  might  receive  such  punishment  as  the 


aggrieved  inhabitants  saw  proper  to  inflict.  There 
was  a  large  sycamore-  (button wood-)  tree  standing  a 
little  southwest  of  the  mansion  of  Nathaniel  Minor, 
Esq.  (now  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Capt.  Jonas 
Horn).  Mr.  Minor  was  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of 
Stonington  at  that  time.  That  tree  was  called  '  Lib- 
erty tree'  because  the  associatiou  of  young  men 
styled  '  Sons  of  Liberty'  and  other  patriots  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  under  it  and  transact  business  re- 
lating to  the  public  welfare.  A  platform  was  erected 
under  it,  and  Stephen  Peckham  was  ordered  to  stand 
upon  the  platform  and  hear  his  confession  read,  to 
which  he  had  previously  assented.  This  was  done  by 
Esquire  Minor  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse. 
The  purport  of  this  confession  was:  'I,  Stephen 
Peckham,  do  hereby  acknowledge  that,  being  insti- 
gated by  the  devil,  I  did  great  injury  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  place,  for  which  I  profess  my  hearty 
sorrow,  and  do  humbly  ask  their  forgiveness.'  Es- 
quire Minor  would  uow  and  then  interrupt  the  read- 
ing by  saying,  '  Not  I,  but  that  fellow  on  the  plat- 
form.' All  will  admit  that  this  Tory  deserved  much 
greater  punishment  than  having  his  confession  read, 
but  the  people  of  Long  Point  were  disposed  to  show 
lenity,  and  let  him  off  with  a  very  light  punishment. 

"  Evidences  of  this  attack  yet  remain  in  some  of  the 
oldest  houses.  In  one  house  are  vestiges  of  the  pas- 
sasre  of  two  cannon-shots  through  it. 

"  A  fort  or  water-battery  was  erected  soon  after  this 
on  a  hill  at  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  lower  school-house,  with  an 
armament  of  several  long  six-  and  nine-pounders  and 
one  twelve-pound  carronade.  A  barrack  was  also  erec- 
ted for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers,  which  stood 
between  the  houses  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Fanny  Kean.  No  attack  was  made  on  the  vil- 
lage during  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
after  which  the  battery  was  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin, 
and  the  guns  to  be  dismounted  and  gradually  to  lie 
half  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  barrack  was  altered 
to  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  burned  a  few  years 
since  through  the  carelessness  of  the  tenant. 

"  When  Gen.  Howe  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  March  16,  1776, 
Capt.  Wallace  was  by  the  same  force  obliged  to  evac- 
uate the  coast  of  New  England.  Gen.  Washington, 
fearing  from  certain  indications  that  New  York  would 
be  the  next  object  of  attack,  sent  Gen.  Lec  to  fortify 
that  city  at  every  exposed  point.  After  Lee  had  been 
sent  to  South  Carolina  to  protect  Charleston,  Gen. 
Putnam  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  complete  the 
fortifications  which  had  been  begun  by  Gen.  Lee. 
Powerful  batteries  were  erected  at  the  Battery  (the 
southwest  point  of  the  city),  and  at  Paulus  Hook,  in 
New  Jersey,  immediately  opposite.  Strong  forts  were 
also  erected  at  Washington  Heights,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  on  the  Jersey  shore  nearly 
opposite,  viz.,  Fort  Washington  and  P'ort  Lee.  The 
oijject  of  these  fortifications  was  to  prevent  ships-of- 
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war  from  passing  up  the  Hudson  River.  Detach- 
ments of  these  ships  and  transpoi-ts  filled  with  troops 
had  entered  the  lower  bay  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  June,  but  on  July  12tfa  another  detachment  entered 
the  bay,  among  which  were  the  frigates  '  Phoenix' 
and  'Eose,'  commanded  by  the  notorious  Capt.  Sir 
James  Wallace.  These  ships,  with  three  tendei-s, 
steered  up  the  Narrows,  and,  notwithstanding  a  heavy 
fire,  passed  between  the  batteries  with  little  damage 
or  loss  of  men,  as  sand-bags  bad  been  piled  up  along- 
side of  the  bulwarks  to  shelter  the  men.  As  the  upper 
forts  had  not  been  completed,  they  found  no  difi5culty 
in  passing  up  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  the  High- 
lands. The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm.  All  vessels  and  boats  of  every 
description  were  placed  iu  security ;  canpon  were  sent 
to  points  favorable  to  annoy  the  ships  and  tenders 
and  prevent  a  landing.  But  Capt.  Wallace,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Tories  of  that  region,  as  well  as  by  preda- 
tory incursions,  easily  procured  provisions.  If  any 
resistance  was  made  houses  and  barns  were  burned, 
as  was  the  case  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  Now 
and  then  a  tender  would  come  within  gunshot  of  the 
shore  batteries,  or  within  range  of  riflemen  stationed 
along  the  shore,  and  would  receive  serious  injury. 
In  August,  Commodore  Tupper  with  six  row-galleys 
made  an  attack  on  the  'Phcenix'  and  '  Rose'  frigates. 
The  galleys,  each  armed  with  a.  heavy  cannon,  re- 
peatedly hulled  the  ships,  and  for  two  lionra  bravely 
sustained  the  fight  till  they  withdrew,  having  them- 
selves received  much  damage.  This  was  one  of  the 
best-fought  actions  of  the  kind  during  the  war. 

"  By  this  time  Gen.  Pu  tnam  had  finished  Forts  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  and  had  placed  obstructions  in  the 
river,  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ships  on 
their  return.  Two  fire-ships  were  sent  against  them  ; 
one  grappled  the  'Phoenix,'  and  would  have  burned 
her  but  the  fastenings  gave  way,  and  the  fire-ship 
drifted  away.  The  other,  making  for  the  'Rose,' 
fell  foul  of  one  of  the  tendere,  and  burned  her.  Capt. 
Wallace  finding  his  situation  critical  stood  down  the 
river,  and  succeeded,  after  receiving  much  damage,  in 
passing  the  forts.  This  was  the  last  of  his  exploits 
on  the  American  coast." 

The  attack  on  Long  Point  aroused  the  people  of 
Connecticut  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  especially  those 
residing  near  the  sea.  At  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  in  April,  1775,  a  Council  of 
Safety  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Mathew 
Griswold,  Hon.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  J.  Huntington,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  N.  Wales,  Jr.,  J.  Elderkin,  Joshua 
West,  and  Benjamin  Huntington,  Esq.,  to  assist  the 
Governor  when  the  Assembly  was  not  in  session,  with 
power  and  authdrity  to  direct  the  marshals  and  sta- 
tions of  the  troops,  then  to  be  raised  for  the  defense 
of  the  colony,  as  they  should  judge  best,  and  to  see 
they  were  furnished  in  every  respect  and  for  every 
purpose.  At  a  session  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
at  Lebanon,  Mr.  Huntington  reported  that  he  had 


I  found  one  small  vessel,  and  that  could  be  purchased 
i  at  two  hundred  pounds  of  Edward  Hancox,  of  Ston- 
!  ington.  Ordered  by^the  Governor  and  Council  that 
I  said  schooner,  called  the  "  Britannia,"  should  be  pnr- 
\  chased  for  the  colony,  and  B.  Huntington,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Deshon,  and  Capt.  Niles  were  appointed  to  purchase 
her  at  said  price,  and  have  her  rigged  and  fitted  as 
i  splendidly  as  possible;  they  also  appointed  Robert 
I  Niles,  of  Norwich,  to  be  her  commander, 
i  In  session,  Sept.  4,  1775,  Col.  Saltonstall  and  Capt. 
!  Deshon  were  present  as  a  committee  from  New  Lon- 
j  don,  andMaj.  Smith,  Oliver  Smith,  and  Capt.  Palmer 
;  from  Stonington.  The  latter  stated  that  Stonington 
;  had  been  lately  attacked  and  fired  upon,  and  asked 
1  the  Governor  and  Council  for  some  military  compa- 
I  nies  to  be  stationed  at  Stonington,  and  both  commit- 
;  tees  prayed  for  aid  to  erect  Works  for  defense. 

In  session,  Sept.  14,  1775,  it  was  ordered  to  enlist 
I  fifty  men,  under  Maj.  Oliver  Smith,  for  the  defense  of 
I  Stonington,  and  for  carrying  on  the  works  began 
there  until  the  20th  of  October,  1775.    Widow  Smith, 
of  New  London,  stated  the  prisoners  who  had  lately 
been  driven  back  to  New  London  by  stress  of  weather, 
in  a  vessel  piratically  taken  from  Stonington  by  Capt. 
,  Wallace,  of  the  "  Rose"  man-of-war,  were  confined  at 
i  Windham,  and  prayed  that  said  prisoners  might  be 
I  exchanged  for  her  son,  Amos  Smith,  B.  Green,  and  N. 
1  Comstock,  who  had  been  taken  by  said  Wallace  in 
New  London,  which  was  agreed  to,  so  ordered,  and 
i  done. 

The  General  Assembly  in  session  at  New  Haven, 
Oct.  2,  1775,  granted  a  bounty  as  follows:  Jonathan 
I  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  Stonington,  who  was  a  musician  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Oliver  Smith,  and  was  danger- 
'  ously  wounded  at  Stonington,  Long  Point,  was  al- 
i  lowed  £12  4s.  4rf.  by  the  Assembly  ;  also  Capt.  Oliver 
j  Smith,  of  Stonington,  was  promoted  to  the  ofBce  of 
\  major. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  New  Haven, 
Dec.  14,  1775,  it  was  ordered  "that  the  battery  at 

I  Stonington  should  be  supplied  with  six  cannon,  two 
eighteen-  and  four  twelve-pounders."  At  a  session 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  Feb.  2,  1776,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  had  been  authorized  by  the  As- 

\  sembly  to  supply  the  batteries  at  Groton,  Stonington, 
New  Haven,  etc. ;  to  effect  this  was  extremely  diflBcult, 
except  that  they  should  be  cast  in  the  furnace  of  Mr. 
Smith,  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  Col.  Elderkin  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  immediately  to  Salisbury  and  give  the 
proper  orders  and  direction. 

In  session,  Feb.  23,  1775,  Maj.  Smith,  of  Stoning- 
ton, urged  an  addition  to  be  made  to  his  men  in 

i  Stonington  for  the  defense  of  the  town  and  harbor. 

I  The  Governor  and  Council  ordered  said  company  of 

!  forty  men  to  be  augmented  to  ninety  men  by  volnn- 

I  tary  enlistment,  and  to  be  continued  in  service  until 
the  1st  day  of  December  (next),  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, and  to  be  stationed  at  or  near  the  fortifica- 

'  tion  in  Stonington.    Nathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
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pointed  first  lieutenant,  John  Belcher  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  Clement  Miner  ensign  of  the  company  above 
mentioned,  under  Maj.  Oliver  Smith,  Avho  was  author- 
ized to  enlist  said  men  with  all  speed.  Nathaniel 
Miner,  Esq.,  was  appointed  commissary  to  provide 
supplies  for  the  company  at  said  fort. 

In  session,  March  23,  1776,  Capt.  Theophilus  Stan- 
ton, of  Stonington,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  row- 
galley  (then)  building  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

In  session,  April  10,  1776,  an  order  was  given  Na- 
thaniel Miner,  Esq.,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
as  commissary  to  the  troops  at  the  fort  at  Long  Point, 
in  Stonington ;  the  order  was  delivered  to  Nathaniel 
Gallup. 

In  session,  April  29,  1776,  Mr.  Miner,  the  commis- 
sary for  the  company  at  Stonington,  asked  for  a  further 
sum  of  money;  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  was  allowed  him  to  provide  for  said  company. 
Zadoch  Brewster  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  row- 
galley  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Theophilus  Stan- 
ton, of  Stonington. 

At  a  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  held  in  May, 
1776, CHev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  of  Stonington,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  the  regiment  to  be  stationed  at 
or  near  New  Londou.j 

At  a  s^sion  of  the  Grovernor  and  Council  held 
July  2,  1776,  Oliver  Smith,  of  Stonington,  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  at  New 
London  in  place  of  Col.  Mott,  promoted.  Nathan 
Palmer  was  appointed  captain  of  the  company  sta- 
tioned at  Stonington  in  the  place  of  Col.  Oliver  Smith, 
promoted.  John  Belcher  first  lieutenant,  Clement 
Miner  second  lieutenant,  Moses  Palmer  second  ensign 
in  said  company. 

N.  Shaw  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  commanding 
oflScer  at  New  London,  or  to  Col.  Smith,  for  the  use 
of  the  fort  at  Stonington,  five  hundred  pounds  of  can- 
non-powder. 

The  delay  in  procuring  the  necessary  means  of  de- 
fense, and  the  detention  of  some  of  the  heavier  guns 
designed  for  the  place,  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people  of  Stonington,  who  memorialized 
the  General  Assembly  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  To  the  HmoruhU  the  Gen'ral  Aseemblg,  now  eetlmg  at  New  Havetu 

"The  memorial  of  the  committee  of  correspoo deuce  and  inspection  of 
tba  tow'D  of  Stonington,  nod  suodr;  of  the  iababitaDts  of  said  town, 
mc8t  bambly  shrweth — That  whereas  your  Honors  tboa^ht  fit  ia  your 
last  session.  Id  May,  to  grant  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  ! 
place,  a  captain  and  ninety  men;  since  which  one-half  have  been  ordered  i 
to  New  London.   Tonr  Honors  may  remember,  that  this  town,  is  the  | 
ODly  one  in  this  State,  that  has  received  any  damage  from  those  sons  of  ' 
tyranny  and  despotism,  sent  by  that  more  than  savage  lyrant,  George  ' 
■the  Third,  to  deprive  ns  of  those  unalienable  rights  that  the  Supreme  j 
Governor  of  Heaveo  and  Earth  has  invested  ns  with.  ' 

"  Yoor  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  number  of  men  ordered  I 
and  destined  as  atK)va,  may  still  be  con  tinned ;  and  that  the  two  eigliteen 
pounders  and  four  twelve  pounders,  and  shot,  iS:c.,  that  were  ordered  in  { 
yonr  former  session  for  this  place,  may  bs  delivered  as  soon  as  possit»lc ;  | 
ae  tbs  harbor  is  perhaps  more  used  by  coasters,  aud  vessels  boand  to  sea, 
than  any  harbor  in  this  State;  and  is  a  place  of  great  couseqoeuce,  oot 
only  to  this,  but  other  States.    We  therefore  bog  leave  to  inform  yoor 
Honors,  that  several  vessels  have  lately  been  chased  into  this  harbor  by 
the  King's  ships,  and  have  here  been  protected. 


"  Your  memorialists  further  pray,  that  the  three  large  cannon  (now  at 
Xew  Loudon)  belonging  lo  this  town,  he  likewise  ordered  to  this  place; 
and  the  two  field  pieces  that  were  lent  by  this  town  to  the  town  of  New 
Loudou,  be  ordered  back  to  the  town  of  Stonington.  We  therefore  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  this  our  most  reasonable  request  will  be  granted. 

"  And  your  memorialists  as  in  duty  bound  sliall  ever  pray. 
(Signed) 

"  Nathaniel  Minor,  Paul  Wheeler,  John  Brow  Jr.,  John  Denison,  Henry 
Babcock,  Simon  llhodcs.  Committee;  Joseph  Denison,  Alexander 
Bradford,Ttoliert  Stanton,  Nathan  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  Nathan 
I'almerJr.,  John  Daviss,  Andrew  Palmer,  Blichaol  Ash,  Lemuel 
Dewey,  John  Rathbun,  John  Rathbun  Jr.,  Peleg  Brown,  Eliaha  Deni- 
son, Asa  Palmer,  Edward  Hancox  Jr.,  Oliver  Hilliard,  John  Dodge, 
Peter  Crary,  Clement  Minor,  N.iboth  Chesebrougb,  John  Minor  (2), 
John  Newmon,  Andrew  Brown,  Elkanah  Cobb,  Samuel  Saltcrlee, 
Sands  Niles,  Thomas  Robinson,  John  Denison  (5),  Elijah  Utiey,  James 
Tripp,  Edward  Ells,  Zetulon  Chesebrougli,  John  Hancox,  Samuel 
Chesebrough,  Moses  Bmniley,  Jonathan  Gray, William  Stak,  Henry 
Burtich,  William  Chesebrough,  James  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Crandall, 
Jared  Crandall,  PLufus  Palmer,  Elijah  Palmer,  Thomas  Stanton 
(4),  Asa  Lewis,  Nathan  Hinckley,  Elijah  Hinckley,  John  Rock, 
James  Noy.es  Jr.,  Edward  Crosliy,  M'iatt  Hinckley,  Eliliu  Balicock, 
George  Batolph,  Abel  Hinckley,  James  Noyes,  Peleg  Noyes,  John 
Randall,  Eliphalet  Budingtnn,  James  Cornish,  John  Breed  Jr.,  Isiiac 
Brown,  Fish  Brown,  Hempted  Miuor,  Thomas  Randall,  John  Denison, 
Joseph  Champliii,  Walter  Palmer,  Jedediah  Thomr'fion,  Thomas 
Palmer,  David  Thompson,  Charles  Thompson,  William  Thompson, 
Joseph  Vincent,  NathaDiel  Fanning,  Thomas  Leeds,  Phincus  Stan- 
tun  Jr.,  Stephen  Babcock,  Joseph  Page,  Gilbert  Fanning,  Daniel 
Habart,  John  Cotton  Roseiter,  Elipbalet  Hobart,  James  Hancox, 
John  Hailey,  Peleg  Cliesebrough,  Nathaniel  Fellows,  Nrtthaniel 
Fellows  Jr.,  Simeon  Hiecox,  Thomas  Hiscox,  Israel  Lewis,  Sylvester 
Pendleton,  Akors  Shiffield,  William  Palmer,  Eliphalet  Bndington 
Jr.,  Charles  Welch,  Job  Taylor,  William  Scovlll. 
"  October  14,  177  C." 

At  a  session  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  Feb.  15, 
1777,  Capt.  William  Ledyard,  of  Groton,  and  Capt. 
Nathan  Palmer,  of  Stonington,  were  sent  for  to  con- 
sult about  raising  artillery  companies. 

Gen.  Parsons  was  desired  to  draw  on  Cols.  Hunting- 
ton's and  Durkee's  regiments  at  the  posts  and  forts  at 
New  Loudon,  Groton,  and  Stonington  for  defense  at 
those  places.  Capt.  Nathan  Palmer,  at  Stonington. 
was  directed  to  dismiss  his  company  as  soon  as  Gen. 
Parsons  should  send  to  that  place  a  sufficiency  of 
Continental  troops  for  the  defense  of  that  post.  The 
Governor  and  Council  also  voted  to  raise  a  company 
of  artillery  to  be  stationed  at  Groton  and  Stonington 
until  Feb.  1,  1778.  Capt.  William  Ledyard  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  said  company. 

In  session,  March  20,  1777,  an  order  was  given  to 
Nathaniel  Miner  to  purchase  or  seize  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese  in  Stonington  for  the  State.  Capt. 
Nathan  Palmer,  of  Stonington,  was  directed  to  pur- 
chase twenty  thousand-weight  of  cheese  to  supply  the 
State  troops  at  the  price  fixed  by  law  ;  provided  he 
should  be  unable  to  purchase  the  same,  and  found  in 
the  hands  of  any  person  more  than  was  sufficient  for 
their  family  use,  he  was  authorized  to  seize  and  take 
the  same  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  pay  them  the 
price  fixed  by  law,  and  make  report  of  his  doings. 

In  session,  March  26,  1777,  Capt.  Nathan  Palmer 
seized  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  of  cheese  per  order  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  the  property  of  Church  &  Hakes,  at  six- 
pence per  pound,  with  one  and  a  half  per  cent  for 
commissions,  being  £299  16.?.  6d. ;  cheese  sent  to  Nor- 
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wich  ;  also,  for  services  about  the  fort  at  Stonington,  \ 
£15  7s.  6d. 

In  session,  May  12, 1777,  Capt.  Palmer  was  directed  : 
to  remove  the  public  stores  at  Stonington  back  into  : 
the  country  to  a  place  of  safety.  Orders  were  also  i 
given  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  forts  of  New  | 
London  and  Groton  to  order  the  troops  drafted  from  i 
northern  companies  in  Stonington  to  march  directly  , 
to  the  forts  at  Stonington  to  man  that  place  for  de-  I 
fense,  and  those  drafted  from  northern  companies  in 
Stonington  to  return  home  and  hold  themselves  in  ; 
readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice  for  the  de-  \ 
fense  of  those  posts.  ' 

In  session.  May  31,  1777,  it  was  ordered  that  one- 
half  of  the  militia  at  the  forts  of  New  London  and  ; 
Groton  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  off  by  lot  and  dis- 
missed, and  all  the  militia  companies  at  Stonington  i 
dismissed,  and  the  officers  at  those  posts  were  directed  ; 
to  execute  the  same.   Their  orders  were  not  executed 
fully,  and  before  the  troops  were  dismissed  at  Ston-  \ 
ington  they  were  ordered  to  remain  by  Governor  ; 
Trumbull.  ; 

In  session,  Sept.  27,  1777,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
lieutenant  and  thirty  men  were  to  continue  at  Ston-  \ 
ington. 

Sept.  2fi,  1777,  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  prize  to 
Capt.  Conklin,  of  the  privateer  "Revenge,"  arrived  i 
at  Stonington,  laden  with  seventy-five  thousand  feet 
of  mahogany  and  thirty  tons  of  logwood.    About  an 
hour  after  his  prize  came  to  anchor  Capt.  Conklin  I 
was  chased  by  a  man-of-war  and  schooner  of  twelve  j 
guns  belonging  to  the  English  fleet,  and  the  English  , 
vessels,  in  attempting  to  head  Capt.  Conklin  and  cut 
him  off  from  land,  ran  on  Watch  Hill  reef,  about  one 
mile  from  Capt.  Conklin,  who  came  to  anchor  within  ; 
Watch  Point,  now  Sanday  Point.    A  brisk  fire  was  I 
kept  up  between  them  for  several  hours,  and  the  ! 
man-of-war  came  to  anchor  just  without  the  schooner, 
to  protect  her  against  Capt.  Conklin.    The  schooner  ; 
remained  on  the  reef  until  the  next  morning,  when  ; 
the  British  set  her  on  fire  in  the  hold,  and  then  went 
on  board  the  man-of-war's  boat  and  left  her,  and  she  j 
was  blown  up  by  her  magazine.  The  guns,  some  small-  I 
arms,  and  anchors  were  saved,  and  a  man  found  dead  ; 
by  the  side  of  her.    Capt.  Conklin  eycapcd  unhurt. 

At  a  session  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  Nov.  18,  \ 
1777,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  Tyler  to  send  from  his  ; 
brigade  (by  draft)  twenty  men,  to  be  stationed  at  | 
Stonington,  to  serve  for  two  months  from  the  time  of  j 
their  arrival  there.  i 

In  session,  Feb.  6,  177.S,  Capt.  William  Ledyard,  in  I 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  • 
second  Thursday  of  .January,  A.D.  1778,  was  appointed  \ 
captain  of  a  company  of  fifty  men,  including  one  ! 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  second  lieutenant,  fire-  i 
workers,  two  sergeants,  and  two  corporals,  to  be  sta-  | 
tioned  at  Groton  and  Stonington,  and  to  be  con-  I 
tinued  in  service  until  Jan.  1,  1770,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  ' 


In  session,  March  25,  1778,  William  Ledyard,  Esq., 
was  appointed  to  command  the  forts  at  New  London, 
Groton,  and  Stonington,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
major.  Achors  Sheffield-was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  company  of  twenty  men  at  Stonington. 

In  session,  April  21,  1778,  Henry  Denison,  of  Ston- 
ington, was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  artil- 
lery company  under  Col.  Latham,  at  Groton,  and 
commissioned.  It  was  resolved  that  four  men  should 
be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  artillerymen 
under  Lieut.  Achors  Sheffield  at  Stonington,  and  said 
Sheffield  was  ordered  to  enlist  them.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cannon-powder  for  William  Ledyard, 
to  he  used  at  Groton,  New  London,  and  Stonington. 

Capt.  Nathan  Palmer  was  directed  to  deliver  to 
Lieut.  Sheffield  as  many  guns,  over  and  above  the 
eight  guns  he  had,  to  arm  his  whole  party  of  twenty- 
four  men.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  munitions 
of  war,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
troops  could  be  properly  armed  and  equipped.  The 
fort  or  battery  at  Stonington  never  received  the  cannon 
designed  for  it;  they  were  used  at  New  London  and 
Groton.  Some  of  the  British  ships  lay  off  in  sight  of 
the  town  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war,  but  made 
no  further  attempt  to  take  or  destroy  the  place.  To- 
wards its  close  the  danger  of  invasion  was  not  con- 
sidered so  imminent,  and  the  detail  of  the  men  at  the 
fort  was  discontinued. 

Unfortunately,  no  rolls  of  the  soldiers  that  served 
at  Stonington  during  the  Revolution  has  been  pre- 
served. Nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  the 
names  of  all  the  men  of  our  town  who  served  else- 
where during  the  Revolutionary  war,  or  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  that  preceded  it.  We  know, 
however,  that  Stonington  has  in  every  case,  when 
called  upon,  filled  up  her  quota  of  men  and  munitions 
of  war.  Five  men  from  this  town  were  in  the  battle 
and  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold ;  Thomas  Williams,' 
Lieut.  Enoch  Stanton,'^  and  Sergt.  Daniel  Stanton 

1  Thomas  Williums,  of  Stonington,  who  was  kiUed  at  the  hattle  and 
niassrtcre  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  C,  1781,  was  the  sod  of  Ckjl.  John  and 
Desiro  (Denison)  Williams,  born  Sept.  20,  1721,  coneeqnenily  he  lacked  a 
few  days  of  being  sixty  years  old  when  he  was  killed.  He  maiTied,Oct. 
11,  1742,  Miss  Miiry  R«ynK>iid,and  they  became  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren. Mr.  WilliHDie  was  a  farmer  by  occnpation,  and  engaged  with  his 
hrothore  in  the  West  India  trade  before  the  Revolntion,  and  in  priva- 
teering dniiiig  t!ie  war.  Hearing  tbo  alarm-guns  in  the  morning,  he 
hastened  on  liorsehack  to  the  fort,  and  thongh  in  infii'm  health  volun- 
teered to  defend  it,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  for  his  country.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams descended  umternally  from  the  famous  Indian  warrior,  Capt. 
George  Penisoii,  fimni  Thonias  Stanton,  the  interpreter-general, and  from 
John  Ilowland,  of  the  "  Mayflower."  PaternaUy,  he  descended  from  the 
same  s.iurce  that  Maj.-Geu.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Blinker  Hill  fame,  did 
maternally. 

-  Lieut,  llnoch  Stanton  and  his  brother,  Sergt.  Daniel  Stanton,  of 
Stonington,  fell  at  the  hattle  and  massacre  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6, 
1781. 

They  were  the  sons  of  Capt.  Pliineas  and  Elizabeth  Stanton.  Enoch 
waii  thirty-five  and  Daniel  twenty-five  yeaifl  of  age.  Enoch  left  a  widow 
and  seven  children;  Daniel  was  unmarried,  but  affianced  to  a  young 
lady,  to  whom,  bnt  a  few  days  before,  lie  had  presented  a  pattern  of 
splendid  brocaded  silk  for  her  wedding  dress,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  prize  ship  "  Hannah"  as  a  part  of  his  share  of  her  cargo.  The  next 
day  after  the  massacre  tlielr  mangled  bodies  were  taken  to  their  old 
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were  killed,  and  Edward*  and  Daniel  Stanton  were 
dangerously  wounded.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
surviving  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  finding 
their  families  in  a  destitute  condition,  and  themselves 
in  possession  of  worthless  Continental  bills,  received 
of  the  government  for  their  services.  But  all  of  their 
privations  were  cheerfully  borne,  for  they  had  reached 
and  gained  the  measure  of  their  ambition.  They  had 
brought  the  British  lion  to  his  knees,  and  wrested 

borne  in  StoniLgton  aad  laid  out  in  the  ro«in  where  they  were  born, 
when  their  aged  father,  wlio  had  heeu  one  nf  the  firuient  patriots  of  the 
BeTolutioD,  came  in,  trembling;  with  the  intirmitiee  of  years,  and  laid 
hie  bands  upon  their  foreheads,  and  w  ith  uplifted  ej  es  said,  "  Oli,  Father, 
tbie  is  a  costly  aacrifice  for  liberty  and  uiy  country,  but  it  ie  cheerfully 
given."  Their  fnneral  was  attended  the  next  d«y  by  an  inimense  con- 
course of  people,  who  tenderly  conveyed  their  remaine  to  the  old  Stan- 
ton burial-place,  where  they  were  both  burieJ  in  one  grave.  An  appro- 
priate headstone  marks  tbeir  last  resting-place,  which  was  erected  by 
their  father,  and  bears  the  lollowing  inscription,  written  by  liie  own 
hand: 

"  Lieut.  £noch  Stanton,  died 
in  ye  36th  year  of 
bie  age. 
Sergt.  Daniel  Stanton,  died 
in  ye  2Cth  year  of 
hie  age. 

"Here  interred  are  the  bodies  of  two  brothers,  eone  of  Capt.  Pbineas 
Stantoi)  and  Elizabeth,  hie  vrife,  who  fell  with  many  of  their  friende 
Sept.  6, 1781,  while  manfully  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  conntry 
and  ia  defense  of  Fort  Griswold.  The  nssailants  were  troops  commaoded 
by  that  most  despicable  i»rricide,  Ben*"dict  Arnold. 

"  Paternally  these  brotl)er8  descended  from  Thomas  Stanton,  the  famous 
•interpreter-general  of  New  Kngland,'  who  was  one  of  the  most  die- 
tioguisbed  men  of  onr  colonial  days,  and  also  from  Capt.  George  Deni- 
BOO,  who,  next  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  was  tbe  most  brilliant  soldier  of 
Connecticnt. 

"  Maternally  they  descended  from  the  same  eonrces  and  John  Howland 
of  tbe  '  Mayflower.' " 

'  "  I  read  in  the  New  Lmidon  Telegram  of  tbe  22d  ult.  what  purported  to 
be  a  correct  list  of  the  brave  men  who  were  killed  and  wounded  at  the 
battle  and  masaacre  at  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6, 1781.  The  list  was  evidently 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  jet  it  does  not  contain  the  namee  of  all  who 
were  wouoded  on  that  memorable  day.  Sergt.  Daniel  Stanton,  of  Ston- 
ington,  received  twenty-six  wonude.  A  muEket-sliell  broke  his  leg  at 
tbe  ankle,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  when  he  received  twenty- 
five  bayonet-etaba.  A  British  officer  seeing  liia  condition  drove  off  the 
drunken  harpies  and  eaved  hie  life.  His  brother,  Edward  Stanton 
(whose  name  ie  omitted  in  your  list),  received  a  gunbhot  wound  in  his 
left  aide,  leaving  hie  heart  id  plain  view.  The  same  officer  who  rescued 
hie  brother  saw  him  vainly  endeavoring  to  stop  bie  ebbing  tide  of  life, 
approached  him,  and  kindly  taking  a  linen  night-cap  from  hie  pocket, 
rolled  it  into  a  dnct,  aod  then  pressed  it  into  the  orifice  of  hie  wound, 
and  refreshed  him  from  bis  flask.  He  wae  at  first  considered  mortally 
wounded,  but  a  powerful  constitution,  aided  by  the  beat  of  snrgeons  and 
loving  care,  saved  hie  life.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  lies  buried 
on  the  western  slope  of  Togwonk,  in  Stonington,  in  the  old  Stanton 
bnrial-place,  and  whoever  visits  that  old  receptacle  of  the  hietoric 
dead  will  see  a  marble  slab  on  which  is  written  : 
'Tn 
Memory  of 
Edward  Stanton 
A 

Eevolutionai-y  Hero 
And  a 
Tnie  patriot. 
Who  died  July  27, 18.12,  aged  71  yeara. 
"'He  was  dangerously  wounded  near  the  heart  at  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Griswold,  Sept.  6, 1781. 

" '  As  a  patriot  he  was  justly  ranked  In  the  highest  nrder,  volunteering 
to  defend  his  country  in  her  darkest  hour  and  amid  the  muet  fearful 
perils. 

"  '  Honor  to  the  Brave.'  " 


from  his  grasp  thirteen  of  his  best  colonies.  They 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  in  blood,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
WAR  OF  1812. 

Nothing  of  interest  beyond  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  business  occurred  here  until  the  war-clouds 
again  appeared  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  embargo  acts  of  Congre.ss,  which  were 
so  severely  denounced  and  resisted  in  almost  all  of 
New  England,  found  active  and  influential  defenders 
here.  In  order  to  give  force  and  expression  to  their 
views  on  that  subject,  a  town-meeting  was  called  and 
held  as  follows:  "At  a  town-meeting  legally  warned 
and  held  at  Stonington,  on  the  27th  day  of  March, 
A.D.  1809,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  major  vote : 

"At  a  time  like  tbe  present,  when  almost  the  whole  civilized  world 
exhibits  a  eingular  ttate  of  political  and  warlike  agitation,  when  a  com- 
bination of  events,  boUi  foreign  and  domestic,  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  Nations,  threatening  our  Country  from  without  with  the  Evils 
of  war,  and  from  witbin  with  evils  t-till  more  to  be  drraded  of  Inhiirrec- 
tion.  Anarchy  and  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  It  behovs  the  people, 
who  are  the  ooly  safe  repositories  of  their  rights  ynd  liberties,  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  events,  and  consider  their  relative  effects  upon  their 
rights,  and  those  nf  po.«terity.  It  beconiea  eveiy  frieml  of  these  United 
States  to  rally  around  tbe  Constitution  Mnd  goreniuient,  and  in  a  firm 
and  decided  manner  to  express  hie  seutinients  ol,  ami  give  his  aid  to  tlie 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  avert  these  imperilling  evils,  and 
without  hesitation  to  pledge  himself  to  his  country  for  the  support  of  its 
Laws,  ....  Liberties,  and  Independence  ;  and  conpidc-riiig  that  the  en- 
joyment of  Lilierly  and  eveu  its  preservation  and  eupjiort  cvmsiete  in 
every  Pereona  being  free  to  lay  uptm  his  own  opinion  ;i ml  exprfss  hie 
own  sentiment;  aod  whereas  by  tbe  constitution  of  titu  United  Stat'^e, 
the  people  have  a  right  in  an  orderly  iind  peaceable  niaiiiier  to  asticnible 
and  con.sult  for  the  general  good,  and  considering  the  legitimacy  of  Gov- 
ernment the  sovereignty  of  the  People;  and  viewing  it  a  right  we  pos- 
sess, coequal  with  the  Constitution,  that  whenever  the  Public  exigencies 
ehall  require  the  expression  of  the  individual  opinion,  itslionld  be  fnlly 
and  freely  declared  ;  and  wbere;is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
a,nd  Laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  exiiresaly  Jcdaied  to  be  tbe 
supreme  lawJS  of  the  land,  and  all  Combinations  to  abstract  the  same 
under  whatever  plausible  pretencce  they  may  be  di.-guised  are  destruc- 
tive of  social  order,  and  tend  indirectly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
and  whereiui  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  wore  especially 
convened  at  Hartford  on  the  2.'!'^i  of  Fehmary  last,  and  did  during  their 
extraordinary  session  passed  certain  risolutioue  and  issued  a  certain  ad- 
dress (o  the  people  of  tliie  State,  which  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  is 
derogatory  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fiieodsof  the  Uni^in  and  peace  of 
the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  inasninch  aa  eaid  legislature  have  de- 
clared thdt  in  their  opinion  the  ("ongress  of  tbe  United  Slates  have  es- 
tablished a  system  of  measures  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce  which 
contains  provisions  oppressive  and  unconstitutionnl,  and  likewise  have 
discovered  a  spirit  as  unwise  as  extraordinary  to  i.ppo-ie  tlie  general  gov- 
ernment, by  declaring  that  persons  holding  executive  office*  under  this 
State  are  rcetrninod  by  the  dntiee  they  owe  the  Stiite  fnmi  sflording  any 
oPficiiil  aid  or  co-operation  In  the  execution  of  the  acts  aforesaiil  imcan- 
ing  certain  lawe  of  the  gonorul  governnient),  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
freemen  of  this  town  that  snch  language  and  proceiMlings  i)isch>se  n  plan 
or  doterminaiion  to  foster  the  favorite  principles  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  of  the  United  Slates,  and  snch  scniinicnts  are  iiicongrooue  with 
the  ideas  of  every  true  friend  of  this  Country  ;  we  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Stooington  in  legal  town-meeting  iisecniblcd  conceive  and  be- 
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lieve  it  to  be  our  dntj  »s  well  as  the  duty  of  every  AniericHii  peaceably  \ 
to  assemble  and  protest  ajrainst,  and  disavow  any  belief  in  principles 
which  can  only  li:ive  a  tendency  tu  distract  and  dn  iicli  onr  happy  coun- 
try in  Mood  if  persevered  in.    Thcrefjie,  Ilesolved  that  we  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  coustitntion  of  the  United  States  considering  it  as  the 

Pallailium  of  our  liberties,  the  ark  of  oui  political  6K.fety,  belipviup  it  is  | 

admimbly  calculated  to  secure  our  liberties  and  promote  the  prosperity  ' 

and  happiness  of  the  oomrniinily,  that  in  the  hxnpuage  of  the  illustrious  i 

Wa£liingtr>n,  it  keeps  steady  in  Tiew  what  appears  to  ue  the  l)eat  intei'est  \ 

of  evf  ry  true  Anif^^rican,  the  consolidation  of  our  union  in  which  is  in-  j 

Tolved  our  prospeiiry,  felicity,  safety,  and  perhaps  our  national  exist-  i 

ance — and  knowinp  that  it  was  adopted  hy  the  sagee  and  heroef;  who  j 

achieved  our  Klorioue  revolution,  we  do  hereby  ci'ileninly  and  in  the  face  , 

of  the  world  pledge  onraelves  to  maintain  it  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  ; 

property.  : 

"  HcMolved,  That  we  view  with  deep  regret  and  fearful  apprehensions  | 

the  late  extraordinary  pi-oceedings  of  our  State  legislature  as  tending  ■ 

to  subyeit  the  '  onstitutiun  of  the  United  States,  and  produce  national  i 

anarchy  ;  that  wo  conlcuiplate  with  boiTor  the  idea  of  the  interntinable  j 
consequences  tliat  a  division  of  the  Union  will  produce,  and  in  the 

language  of  our  departed  patriot  we  will  frown  indignantly  upon  : 

those  who  shall  attempt  to  alienate  one  portion  of  our  Union  from  the  : 

other  or  even  to  enfeeble  the  sacrcii  ties  which  link  together  its  various  \ 
parts. 

"  licsohed.  That  the  administration  of  tfje  general  government  since 
the  4lh  March,  IKUl,  hath  been  wise,  dignified,  and  patriotic,  and  merits  j 
the  approbation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  measures  and  expedi- 
ents adopted  to  avoid  war  were  highly  judicious  and  honorable,  while  ' 
their  direct  tendencv,  besides  annoying  those  who  had  rendered  a  resort  \ 
to  theiii  necessary,  hath  )ireSKned  our  seamen  and  property  from  the  ; 
piratical  grasp  of  (he  iielligerent  powers.  j 

"  itenirerf.  That  in  the  late  acts  of  Cougre.«s  and  the  measnres  pursued  ; 

for  enforcing  them,  we  recfignize  no  unconetituliooal  or  unjust  restric-  j 

tious,  neither  do  we  discern  any  new  principles  to  alarm  us,  or  any  un-  ; 

necessary  severity.  | 

"  Itesolved,  That  the  attempt  to  form  a  combination  of  the  legislaturee  : 
of  several  of  the  Slates  for  the  purpose  of  controling  or  counteracting 
the  measures  of  the  general  government  are  unjustifiable  and  foreign 

to  the  duties  of  State  legislatures,  hostile  to  the  existence  of  our  Union,  I 

and  if  persisted  in  will  produce  evils  dreadful  and  fatal  in  tlieir  conae-  ' 
<iuences. 

"  Itesolccd,  That  we  consider  our  all^gience  and  duty  to  tlie  govern-  i 

ment  of  the  United  States  as  paramount  to  all  others,  and  will  in  times  i 

of  danger  and  alarm  at  the  call  of  its  laws,  rally  amuod  tbe  standard  of  : 

our  country  to  protect  and  defend  its  constitution,  laws,  rights  and  lib-  ; 

©rties  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  and  that  wo  will  cordially  unite  ! 

with  our  fellow-citiiieus  in  affording  effectual  support  to  euch  coastitu-  | 
tional  measures  as  our  general  government  may  adopt  in  the  present 
cnsis  of  our  affaii*&. 

"Hceolrcd,  That  the  minority  in  the  late  extra  session  of  the  legisla-  i 

tore  of  this  State  deserve  the  encomiums  and  unfeigned  thanks  of  their  i 

fellow-citizens,  in  firmly  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the  ma-  i 

jority.  \ 

"Resolved,  That  George  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Peleg  Donison  be  a  \ 

committee  to  draft  and  forwaid  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ; 

bel  alf  of  this  town,  a  respectful  address  together  with  a  cop>  of  the  : 
doings  of  this  meeting,  assuriog  him  of  the  willingness  of  at  least  a 
small  part  of  the  citiaeos  of  Connecticut  to  support  the  general  govern- 
ment and  its  laws," 

The  determination  of  the  British  government  to 
impress  American  seamen  into  their  service,  and 
other  belligerent  acts  on  her  part,  led  to  several 
armed  collisions,  and  finally  culminated  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  States  govcrDm,ent  against 
Great  Britain,  June  18,  1812.  Very  little  had  ever 
been  done  by  the  general  government  for  tbe  defense 
of  our  sea-coast.  Long  Point,  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  had  materially  incresised  in  population 
and  wealth.  The  General  Assembly  had  incorpo- 
rated the  place  into  a  borough  in  1801.  Mystic  was 
but  a  small  village  at  the  time,  composed  largely  of 
enterprising  seafaring  men.    Before  the  embargo  the 


foreign  trade  of  the  town  of  Stonington  was  almost 
entirely  with  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  pro- 
ductive of  large  gains.    During  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  spring  of  1813.  our  sea-coast  was 
blockaded  by  a  British   squadron,  which   at  first 
welluigh  annihilated  all  our  commerce,  but  a  few 
brave,  resolute,  enterprising  men  ran  the  blockade 
and  carried  on  business  with  New  York.  Privateers 
were  fitted  out,  and  were  successful  in  most  cases  in 
capturing  English  vessels.    We  lost  the  sloop  "Fox" 
in  1813,  which  was  retaken  by  the  privateer  "  Hero," 
fitted  out  at  Mystic  and  manned  by  Stonington  and 
Groton  men.    Other  feats  of  heroism  and  successful 
daring,  by  Groton  and  Stonington  men  combined, 
took  place  on  the  ocean  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  its  first  year  England  had  her  hands  full  with 
European  conflict-s,  but  in  the  spring  of  1813  she 
managed  to  send  a  formidable  fleet  to  our  shores  and 
blockaded  Long  Island  Sound.    Stonington  borough 
had  received  two  eighteen-pounders  from  the  general 
government  for  the  defense  of  the  place.    A  battery 
had  l>een  erected  there  during  the  Revolution  which 
had  almost  disappeared.    But  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  guards  stationed  there,  drafted  from  the  militia 
of  the  State,  had  erected  another  battery,  the  north 
end  of  which  terminated  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Messrs.  Atwood's  silk-machinei"y  establishment. 
So  apprehensive  were  the  people  of  Stonington  bor- 
ough that  their  village  would  be  attacked  and  burned 
by  the  British  fleet  that  they  sought  the  aid  of  the 
State,  the  Governor  of  which  ordered  detachments 
from  the  uiiiitia  to  be  drafted  and  stationed  there. 
There  were  six  of  these  military  drafts  and  detach- 
ments,— three  in  1813,  and  three  in  181^15, — four  of 
which  were  commanded  by  Lieut.  Horatio  G.  Lewis, 
one  by  Lieut.  Samuel  Hough,  and  one  by  Sergt.  Peleg 
Hancox. 

The  first  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Lewis,  served  at  Stonington  from  June  13  to  June  29, 
1813,  consisting  of  twenty-three  men,  as  follows,  viz.: 
Horatio  G.  Lewis,  lieutenant  commanding;  Allen 
Palmer,  sergeant;  Hosea  Grant,  corporal;  Joshua 
Brown,  corporal ;  Augustus  L.  Babcock,  drummer; 
George  Heinstead,  fifer;  James  Crandall,  Thomas 
Geer,  Harris  Geer,  Jesse  Chapman,  ^lias  Chap- 
man, Thomas  H.  Edwards,  John  Coats,  Richard  W. 
Berry,  Ezekiel  Bailey,  Eldridge  Whipple,  Amos 
Baldwin,  Caleb  Woodw.ard,  •  Daniel  Dewey,  Samuel 
A.  Burdick,  Amos  Chesebrough,  Russel  Bentley, 
and  Nathan  Lewis,  privates.  Another  detachment 
had  been  ordered  to  succeed  this,  which  served  from 
June  29  to  Aug.  11,  1813,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
men,  as  follows,  viz. :  Horatio  G.  Lewis,  lieutenant 
commanding ;  Gurdon  Trumbull,  sergeant ;  David 
A.  Starr,  corporal ;  Alexander  G.  Smith,  corporal ; 
Samuel  Bottum,  Jr.,  Elihu  Chesebrough,  Jr.,  David 
T.  Chesebrough,  Joseph  Cutler,  Joseph  Frink,  Amos 
Hancox,  Isaac  Leaper,  Benjamin  Merritt,  Otis  Pen- 
dleton, Zeba  D.  Pal  mer,  James  Stanton,  Joshua 
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Swan,  Jr.,  John  Territt,  Aaron  Taylor,  Hamilton  ' 
White,  Nathan  Wilcox,  and  Samnel  Bnrch,  privates'. 

While  this  detachment  was  stationed  at  Stonington, 
on  the  19th  day  of  Jnne,  1813,  a  portion  of  the  British  j 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  T.  M.  Hardy,  ap- 
proached New  London,  creating  fearful  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  place  and  Groton 
Bank.    Memories  of  the  battle  and  massacre  at  Fort  \ 
Griswold,  Sept.  6,  1781,  intensified  the  excitement  | 
and  alarm.    Brig.-Gen.  Jirah  Isham,  then  in  com-  ; 
mand,  immediately  summoned  his  brigade  by  orders 
borne  by  post-riders,  directed  to  the  lieutenant-colo-  | 
nels  commanding  each  regiment. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  directed  to  ' 
Lieut.-Col.  Eandall,  then  in  command  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Regiment,  composed  of  eight  companies  of  in-  i 
fantry,  four  from  Stonington  and  four  from  North 
Stonington : 

"To  Lieut. -Col.  William  Kandaii., comDiandiog  the  30th  Begimeot,  io 
the  3d  Brig^ade  Ooao.  Slilitia; 

"Sir, — Tou  will  immediately  oo  the  receipt  of  this  order  the  regi- 
ment under  yoor  command  to  march  to  the  defence  of  New  lioodoo  and 
Groton  and  vicinity,  giving  tliem  notice  to  he  armed  and  equipped  accord- 
ing to  law.  liose  oo  time,  a£  tboee  placee  are  in  such  iuimineot  danger  of 
icvasioD  as  will  admit  of  do  delay. 

"  Headquarters  at  New  London,  Jnne  19, 18I3, 

"  JiRAU  Isham, 
Brig.-Genl.  3d  Brigade,  Commanding. 
"By  order:  Geo.  L.  Pebkjnb,  Maj.  Sri  Brigade." 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  order,  Col.  Randall, 
though  living  in  the  country,  and  widely  separated 
from  his  staff  and  from  most  of  the  officers  of  his 
regiment,  acted  with  such  energy  and  dispatch  that 
his  whole  regiment  paraded  on  Groton  Bank  the  next 
morning,  after  marching  nearly  all  night  in  a  raging 
tempest  to  assemble  and  reach  the  place,  some  fifteen 
miles  away.  The  roll-call  showed  the  presence  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Randall,  First  Maj.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Second  Maj.  Nathan  Pendleton,  Adjt.  Cyrus  Wil- 
liams, Paymaster  Samuel  Chapman,  Quartermaster 
Latham  Hull,  Surgeon's  Mate  John  Billingsjgergt.- 
Maj.  Nathan  Sipith^Quartermaster's-Sergt.  John  P. 
Williams,  Drum-Maj.  Augustus  A.  Babcock,  Fife-Maj. 
Christopher  Dewey,  six  captains  (one  absent,  and  one 
vacancy),  seven  lieutenants,  eight  ensigns,  twenty -six 
sergeants,  twenty-one  corporals,  two  hundred  and  nine 
privates;  total,  three  hundred  and  one  men.  This 
muster  of  a  regiment  that  made  up  a  roll  at  its  review 
and  dress-parade  in  October  following  of  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  men  shows  something  of  the 
spirit  of  our  citizens  and  soldiers  in  the  face  of  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  commander.  Col.  Randall  was  a  brave,  efficient, 
and  energetic  officer,  and  during  the  whole  war  com- 
manded the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  who  were  proud  of 
him,  and  most  cheerfully  obeyed  his  orders  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  British  fleet,  after  making  a  showy  demonstra- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  went  back  to  their 
anchorage-ground  in  Gardner's  Bay,  relieving  the 
inhabitants  of  Groton  Bank  and  New  London  of 


their  impending  danger.  Gen.  Isham's  brigade  re- 
mained in  camp  at  New  London  and  Groton  Bank 
for  several  days,  awaiting  another  demonstration  from 
Capt.  Hardy,  who  wisely  kept  his  fleet  at  their  old 
anchorage.  On  the  morning  of  June  25th,  Gen. 
Isham  ordered  the  lieutenant-colonels  commanding 
each  regiment  of  his  brigade  to  detach  about  one-half 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  their  respective  regiments 
to  remain  in  service,  the  remainder  thereof  to  be  dis- 
charged and  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  pursuance 
thereof.  Col.  Randall  issued  the  following  order : 

"Regimental  Orders,  30th  Kegimknt,  3u  BaiG^nE  Conn.  Miutia. 
"1  am  directed  hy  Brig-Geo.  Jirah  Ibbam  to  detach  from  the  regi- 
ment under  my  command,  now  io  aervice  at  Gnilon  Bank  (omittiug  in 
said   detachment  the  Eighth   Company,  who  were  from  Stt>niDpton 
Borough,  and  were  then  needed  for  the  defense  of  that  place),  thue, 
I  major,  1  adjutant,  1  qoartermaster,  1  chaplain,  1  surgeon's  mate,  2 
captains,  2  lienteoantB,  2  ensigns,  8  sergeants,  8  corporals,  120  piivatea, 
who  are  to  remain  in  service  uotil  further  orders.    PurKuanttu  which  1 
do  herehy  detacli  Maj.  Nathan  Pendleton,  Adjt.  Cyme  \Villiaoi6,  Quarter- 
master Latham  Hull,  Cliaplaio  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  Snrgeon'e  Mate  John  Bil- 
lioge,  Capt.  Asa  A.  Swan  of  the  Second  Comji;ioy,  and  Lewis  Kenj-on  of 
the  Si.\th  Company,  Lieut.  Thomas  Lewie  of  tlie  First  Company,  Lieut. 
John  Hyde  of  the  Fifth  Company,  Eusigo  George  W.Baldwin  of  the 
Second  Cooipany,  Ensign  Phineas  Wheeler  of  the  Sev^  ntli  Company, 
Sergt.  George  Shetlield  of  tiie  Fiiet  rumpany,  Thomiu?  Browing  of  the 
Second  Company,  Roswell  R.  Avery  of  the  Third  Company,  Cyrn6  Swan 
of  the  Fourth  Cumpaoy,  Daniel  Hohart  of  the  Fifth  Company,  Nathan 
Chapman,  Jr.,  of  the  Sixth  Cooipauy,  Cliandler  Main  and  Jesse  Main  of 
the  Seventh  Company,  Corporals  Saoford  Billings  of  tlie  Second  Com- 
pany, Iseac  Biirdick  of  the  Third  Comi>any,  David  Coats  and  Henry 
GAiot  of  the  Fourth  Company,  William  Bailey  and  Bicliard  Hempstead 
of  the  Filth  Uiinipaoy,  Allen  Breed  of  the  Si.\th  Compiny,  John  H. 
,  Reynolds  of  the  Seventh  Company,  Fifers  Elias  Wheeler  of  the  Second 
Company,  Daniel  Hempstead  of  the  Fiflh  Company,  David  Cnimh  of  the 
\  Seventh  Company,  Drummers  Henry  Davie  of  the  Third  Company,  An- 
'  gnstuB  L.  BahcDck  and  Stephen  Wilcox,  or  his  sulistitute,  of  the  Fourth 
t  Company.    Lieut.  Thomas  Lewie  of  the  First  Compjiny  will  forthwith 
,  detach  from  the  company  under  hi£  command  fifti-en  privates;  Capt. 
Asa  A.  Swao  of  the  Second  Ciimpaoy  will  detach  eighteen  privates; 
Capt.  Jesse  Breed  of  the  Third  Company,  fourteen  privatts;  Capt.  Lath- 
rop  Willianis  of  the  Fourth  Company,  twelve  privates;  Lieut.  John 
Hyde  of  the  Fifth  Company,  thirty  privates ;  Capt.  Lew  is  Kenyoo  of  the 
j  Sixth  Compauy,  twenty-one  privates;  Capt.  Daniel  Jliner  of  tlio  Seventh 
I  Company  will  detach  ten  privates.    ImraeiiiHtely  thereon  they  will 
:  make  a  return  to  the  adjutant  of  the  men  detached,  including  the  o£fi- 
cere  above  named,  which  belong  to  their  rt-spective  companies.  The 
i  residue  of  officers  and  privates  will  he  dischiirged  for  (he  preseut  from 
I  further  service  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  delivering  the  arms, 
anioiunitione,  and  camp  uteosile,  for  the  pLirimse  of  deliveriog  which 
I  they  will  parade  at  two  o'clock  iu  front  of  headquarters. 

"In  behalf  of  the  brigadier- general,  1  have  to  express  hit  warmest 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  regiment  for  the  alacrity  .nnd 
Qoiisnal  promptitude  oiaiiifested  by  them,  while,  disregarding  the  tem- 
pestuous  etate  of  the  wealber,  Ihey  a|  pcured  in  d>;feoso  of  the  riirbte 
and  sovereignty  of  their  counti^  when  Ihreatcnefl  with  immediate  dan- 
ger.   Dated  at  headquarters,  June  J"),  1813. 

"  WlLLUM  li^NOALL,  Lu' nt.-Col.  (.ynnmaiidirig . 
I  "By  order:  Cyrcs  Wili.i.s.ms,  Ailjnhint" 

! 

The  immediate  return  required  by  the  foregoing 
order,  showing  the  officers  and  men  detaclied  in  pur- 
:  suancc  thereof,  is  as  follows,  viz, : 

i  Cyme  WilliKine,  adjutant;  Latham  Hull,  quartermuster ;  Rev.  Ira  Hart, 
i  chaplain;  John  Billing.s,  surgeon's  mate;  Asa  A.  Swan,  Lewis 
Kenvon,  raplaiiis  ;  Thomas  Lewis,  John  Hyde,  liL-utoaaots ;  Phin- 
eas Wheelei,  C.e^.rge  W.  Baldwin,  eiifliglia 
From  Fimt  rrtiuj>aiiy.— George  Shetlield,  Bergeaiit ;  Privates,  Charles 
Palmer  Jiilio  Noyes,  E7ra  Oiexeliro,  Siiniuel  Ilelme,  Henry  Paloier, 
Constant  Taylor,  Peleg  Wi  st,  Nathaniel  M.  Noyes,  William  Crnn- 
dall  Thomas  B.  Stanton,  Kpliiaim  Williams,  Elias  Stanton,  Enoch 
Willcox,  Oliver  Dodge,  Daniel  L.  Siss<^n. 
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Frcnn  Second  rrmipaiuj—Tbomaa  Browing.  serReaDt;  Saoford  Billings,  i 
corporal ;  Eli^is  Wheeler,  fifcr ;  Privates,  Samuel  H.  Prcmisa,  Thomas 
Hall,  Jonathan  Wilkinson,  Ezra  B.  Sniitli,  Alviu  Gieen,  George  Wil- 
kinaoo  {'>),  Klias  Hewitt  (2),  James  Wheeler,  John  Smith,  Ens-  j 
sel  Lewis,  Charles  Chureh,  Jonas  Hewitt  (3),  Josej>h  Ayre  (2),  John  i 
YeuDiane,  Ahkjs  Gerret.  : 

From  the  Third  Ompamj. — Roswell  K.  Avery,  sergeant ;  Isaac  Biirdick, 
corporal;  rrivutea, Simon  Balilwin,  Esgnire  P.  Bromley,  Isaac  Winer,  , 
Oliver  Hiaer,  Eoswell  Breed,  Samiiel  Friiik,SnD)Ucl  Breed,  Jr.,  Gur-  ' 
don  Ingraham,  Asa  Baldwin,  Jr.,  William  P.  Fiink,  David  Brom-  ! 
ley,  Loduwick  Balwock,  Christopher  Burdick  (3),  BoBwell  BrowD,  ] 
Levi  Amsbury,  Avery  I'renlies,  Isaac  Miner.  i 

From  the  Fourth  Conipuuy. — ^Oyrus  Swan,  sergeant;  David  Coats,  Jr.,  | 
Hany  Grant,  corporals  ;  Privates,  Dudley  Deuison,  JabezEdgecomb,  | 
Joshua  H.  Thomps-in,  Ansel  Coats,  Harry  Chase,  James  Uolmes,  Jr.,  \ 
John  Dean,  Simeon  Avery,  Enfus  Whaeler,  Sanford  Brown,  Nathan  j 
Stanton;  Augustus  L.  Babcock,  drummer;  Natliau  Chaoiplin, 
drummer. 

From  the  Fifth  Company. — Daniel  Hobart,  sergeant;  Richard  Hempstead,  \ 
William  Bailey,  corpoml.s;  Daniel  Hemp-sread,  fifer;  Pri vates, David  i 
Leefls,  John  Beuuett,  Edward  Lewis,  Joshua  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Daoiel  j 
Wheeler,  Amos  Gallup,  David  Wbeelor,  John  P.  Breed,  Oliver  Ben-  j 
oett,  Joshua  Brown  (2),  Gilbert  Williams,  Joseph  Hobart,  Henry  ' 
Lewis,  J^tred  Starr,  Kleazer  Williams,  Jr.,  Adios  Denison  (3),  Edward  j 
C.  Williams,  Andrew  Denison,  John  Leroy,  Amos  Aliner,  Henry  j 
Brightman,  Elijah  Brown,  Saoil.  M.  Wilcox,  Charles  P.  Koyea,  Jona-  i 
than  M.  Williams,  Frederick  DeiiisoD,  John  S.  Berry,  Jesse  Miner,  \ 
Sylvester  Coou,  Robert  Fellows.  j 

From  the  Strth  Compt'ttJj. — Natliao  Cliapman,  sergeant ;  Allen  Breed,  cor-  j 
poral;  Privates,  Elisha  Goon,  Resolved  Willcox,  Luther  Palmer,  I 
Stephen  Tift,  Aaron  Thompson,  Luke  C.  Reyoolds,  John  Burdick,  ' 
Sanfiird  Chapman,  Ezra  Geer,  Zebulon  York,  Lyman  Willcox,  j 
Elijah  Crary,  Beojamin  Peabody,  Daniel  Green,  Robert  Palmer, 
Jeffry  Champlio,  Amos  Chapman,  Amos  Miner  (2),  Noah  Willcox,  j 
Lewis  Cli'ipmau,  Nathan  Tucker.  ; 

Frmn  the  SevfjUJL  Cornpanij. — Chandler  Main,  sergeaot;  Jesse  Main,  ser-  | 
geaut;  John  H  Key nolda,  corporal ;  Privates,  Avery  Brown,  Cyrus  ] 
L.  Park,  John  Brown,  James  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  John  Miner,  Jonas  ; 
Partelo,  Nathan  York,  Latham  Brown,  Jon*  Allen,  Jr. 

Wm.  Randall,  lieutenaQt-colooel  Comi",  30th  Regiment,  3rd  Brigade.  | 

The  foregoing  detachments  were  organized  into  \ 
two  companies,  and  served  under  the  field,  staff,  and  j 
company  oflBcers  specially  detached  to  command  j 
them. 

The  company  organized  under  the  command  of  | 
Capt.  Lewis  Keuyon  consisted  of  the  following  num-  \ 
ber  of  officers  and  men  :  ; 

Lewis  Keuyon,  captain;  John  Hyde,  lieuteoant;  Phineas  Wheeler,  en-  I 
sign  ;  Daniel  Hobart,  sergeant ;  Nathan  Chapman,  eergeant ;  (.lian-  i 
dier  Main,  sergeant;  Jesse  Main,  sergeant;  Richard  Hemstead,  cor-  i 
poral ;  William  Bailey,  corporal ;  John  H.  Reynolds,  corporal ;  Allen  \ 
Breed,  corporal ;  Nathan  Cbaniplain,  drummer;  David  Crunili,  fifer- 
Daniel  Hampstead,  fifer;  Privates,  David  Leeds,  John  Bcuoett,  I 
Edwin  Lewis,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Jr.,  David  Wheeler,  Amos  Gallup,  ! 
Jr.,  Daniel  Wheeler,  John  P.  Breed,  Oliver  Bennett,  Joshua  Brown  j 
(2),  Gilbert  M'llliams,  Joseph  Uobart,  Henry  Lewis,  Jared  Sfcirr,  j 
Ele:i7.er  Williams.  Amoa  Deuisoi)  (2),  Edward  C.  Williams,  Andrew 
Denison,  John  Leroy,  Amos  Miner,  Henry  Brightman,  Elgali  Brown, 
Samuel  M.  Brow  n,  Jonathiin  M.  Williams,  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Fred- 
erick Denison,  John  S.  Berry,  Jesse  Minor,  Sylvester  Goon,  Robert  : 
Fellows,  Elisha  Coon,  Resolved  Willcox,  Lntbcr  Palmer,  Stephen  j 
Tift,  Aaron  Thompson,  Luke  C.  Reynolds,  John  Burdick,  Sanford 
Cliapman,  Ezra  Geer,  Zebulon  York,  Lyman  Wilcox,  Elijah  Crary,  i 
Benjamin  Peabody,  Hubert  Palmer,  Jeffry  Cliamplin,  Amos  miapinan,  i 
Amos  Main  (21,  Noah  Wilcox,  Lewis  Chapman,  Nathan  Tucker 
Avery  ISrown,  <  yrus  L.  Park,  John  Brown,  James  Brown,  Ethan  I 
Allen,  Joliu  Main,  Jonas  Partelo,  Nathan  York,  Latham  Brown,  • 
Jonathan  Alien,  Jr. 

The  company  under  command  of  Capt.  Asa  A.  i 
Swau  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Asa  A.  Swan,  captain  ;  Thos.  Lewis,  lieutenant;  Geo.  W.  Baldwin,  ensign  ;  j 
Geo.  Sheffield, sergeant;  Roawell  R.  Avery, sergeant ;  Thos.  Browing  ' 


sergeant;  Cyrus  Swan,  sergeant ;  David  Coats,  Jr.,  corpora.1 ;  Harry 
,  Grant,  corporal ;  Sanford  Billiogs,  corporal ;  Asa  Burdick,  corporal; 
Elias  Wheeler,  fifer ;  Angustns  L.  Babcock,  drummer ;  Privates,  Chas. 
Palmer,  John  Noyes,  Ezra  Ohesebro,  Samuel  Helnie,  Henry  Palmer, 
Constant  Taylor,  Pel  eg  West,  Nathaniel  M.  Noyes,  Wm.  Craodall, 
Thomas  B.  Stanton,  Ephraim  Williams,  Eliae  Staoton,  Enoch  Wil- 
cox, Oliver  Dodge,  Daniel  L.  Lisaon,  Samnel  H.  Prentice,  Tlioraas 
Hall,  Jonathan  Wilkinson,  Ezra  B.  Smith,  Alvin  Green, George  Wil- 
kinsou  (2),  Klias  Hewitt  (2),  James  Wheeler  (2),  John  Smith,  Rnsssl 
Lewis,  Charles  Church,  Jonas  Hewitt  (3),  Joseph  Ayer  (2),  John 
Teonians,  Amos  Grant,  Levi  Amebury,  Avery  Pendleton,  Israel  Main, 
Simeon  Baldwin,  Esquire  P.  Bromley,  Isaac  Miner,  Oliver  Miner, 
Roswell  Breed,  Samnel  Friok, Samuel  Breed,  Jr  ,  Gurdon  Ingraham, 
Wm.  P.Frink,  Lodowick  Babcock,  Christopher  Bnrdick  (3),  Boewell 
Brown,  Dudley  Denison,  Jabez  Edgcomb,  Joshua  Thompsoo,  Ansel 
Coats,  Harry  Chase,  James  Holmes,  Jr.,  John  Dean,  Simeon  Avery, 
Rufue  Wheeler,  Saoford  Brown,  Nathan  Stanton. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  of  that  year  Maj.-Gen. 
Henry  Burbeck  arrived  in  New  London  and  assumed 
the  military  command  of  the  district,  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  general  government.  The  troops  then 
on  duty  probably  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men, 
and  belonged  to  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  were  un- 
der no  orders  but  of  the  Governor.  The  refusal  of 
Connecticut  to  place  her  militia  under  the  orders  of 
the  United  States  to  be  marched  away  from  her  pro- 
tection to  Canada  and  elsewhere  had  greatly  vexed 
the  general  government,  who  had  determined  on  a 
change.  So  Gen.  Burbeck,  on  the  12th  day  of  July, 
1813,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dismissed  the  whole  force,  and  our  Stonington 
men  then  on  duty  returned  to  their  homes.  But  Gen. 
Burbeck  did  not  dismiss  the  guard  in  Stonington,  then 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Horatio  G.  Lewis.  But 
the  evacuation  of  Forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull,  with- 
out a  man  on  duty  to  protect  the  property  even,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  the  British  fleet  in  the  Sound  was 
being  largely  augmented,  created  a  panic  not  only 
among  the  inhabitants  over  there,  but  at  Stonington, 
who  felt  the  protection  of  a  large  force  at  New  Lon- 
don and  Groton  Bank.  Yjy  some  underground  com- 
munication the  oflBcers  of  the  British  squadron  had 
learned  of  the  discharge  of  our  military  force,  and 
the  next  day  the  "  Ramillies"  and  her  consorts  came 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  saluted  the  panic- 
stricken  inhabitants  with  a  tremendous  cannonade. 
Gen.  Burbeck  realizing  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
on  his  own  responsibility  applied  to  the  Governor  for 
a  temporary  force,  who  authorized  Brig.-Gen.  Wil- 
liams to  call  out  as  large  a  body  of  militia  as  emer- 
gencies should  demand.  But  no  additional  requisi- 
tion was  made  on  Col.  Raudall  for  any  more  troops 
from  Stonington. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember the  British  squadron  were  so  much  engaged 
in  blockading  the  river  Thames  and  the  eastern  ap- 
proach of  Long  Island  Sound  through  the  Race,  and 
in  pursuing  the  Yankee  privateers  that  vexed  their 
commerce,  that  they  did  not  molest  the  village  of 
Stonington  ;  but  during  October  their  threatening  at- 
titude alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  petitioned  the 
Governor,  under  the  approval  of  Brig.-Gen.  Burbeck, 
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commanding  the  United  States  troops  at  New  London, 
who  in  reply  issued  the  following  order : 

"New  Haven,  29  Oct.,  1813. 
"Cot.  William  Kasoali,  30""  Regiment  of  lUilitia: 

"  Sir, — Pureiiaot  to  a  request  of  certain  iohabitaote  of  the  Town  of  Sto- 
oington,  nod  of  Brigndier  Gen.  Burlieck,  cummanding  the  United  States 
troops  at  New  Luodon,  I  do  heiebv,  in  coiiforinity  to  advice  of  the  Couu- 
cil,  direct  you  to  detach  from  3*our  Regiment  one  Bubaltern,  two  sergeants, 
two  corporals,  and  twenty-six  privatfs,  for  a  guard  at  Stoniagton  Poiot, 
to  serve  from  the  firet  day  of  November  next  to  the  30th  uf  the  same 
moQth,  ioclusive,  unless  sooner  discliarged.  Application  must  be  imme- 
diately mads  to  Brigadier-General  Burbeck,  at  New  Luudun,  for  provis- 
ioDS,  to  whom  also  tbe  sulialtsrn  commaading  the  detachment  will  apply 
for  ordsra,  and  to  whom  be  must  make  a  report  froui  time  tu  time  as  he 
shall  be  directed. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  Obt.  servant, 
"John  Cotton  Smith,  Cktpl.  Geveral." 

"  Kegimental  Obskbs,  SOth  Beqihent  Conn.  Militia  : 

"  Pnrsiiaot  to  orders  from  the  CapL  GenI  directing  a  detachmeot  from 
the  30tb  Keg'.,  consisting  of  1  Sulialtarn,  2  Ssrgeaots,  2  Corporals,  and 
twenty-six  privates,  to  serve  as  a  guard  at  Stoningtoo  Point,  Irom  the  1st 
of  Nov.,  1813,  to  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  inclusive,  uoless  sooner 
discharged,  1  do  therefore  direct  that  the  oSicere  commanding  companies 
to  detach  in  the  following  manner: 

"From  the  First  Company,  3  privates;  Second  Company,  3  privates; 
Third  Company,  3  privates;  Fourth  Company,  1  corpl.,  3  privates;  Fifth 
Cunipany,  1  corpl.,  4  privates;  Sixth  Company,  4  privates;  Seventh 
CuDipaay,  3  privates;  Eighth  Company,  1  sergt.,  3  privates:  all  able 
bodied,  effective  men,  and  as  far  as  practicable  well  equipped  and  in 
uniform,  and  forward  this  forthwith,  together  with  a  muster-Koll,  to 
the  cars  of  Lieut.  H.  G.  Lewis,  of  the  Sth  Coon'.,  who  is  detached  to 
take  commaod  of  said  Guards.  Ofhcers  commanding  companies  will 
return  a  list  of  the  men's  names  to  the  adjt.  of  the  3Uth  Begiment 
"Given  nndsr  my  hand  at  Stoniiigton  this  4""  d.ny  uf  November,  1813. 

"  William  Randall,  Lieul.-Col.  Conn.  30Ui  Megl." 

Eoll  of  the  aforesaid  guard: 

Huratio  G.  Lewis, lientenaat;  Charles  H.  Smith,  sergeant;  Ralph  Miner, 
sergeaot;  "William  Wheeler,  sergeant;  Privates,  Aslier  Baldwin, 
James  Bliveo,  Joshua  Brown, Cyrus  W.  Brown,  Simeon  Carcw,  Lewis 
Chapman,  David  T.  Chesebroiigh,  Jarius  Friok,  Jr.,  Joseph  Holmes, 
Isaac  Morgan,  William  Niles,  Henry  Palmer,  Isaac  Partslo,  Thomas 
Spencer,  Deoieon  Swan,  Joseph  Tift,  Gilbert  Williams,  Enoch  Wil- 
cox, Pbiuias  Wilcox. 

"LiECT.  HoEATio  G.  Lewis,  of  the  8  CoaipJ.,  ao""  Eegt.,  Connecticut 
Militia : 

"Sir, — Pnrauaut  to  an  order  received  from  his  Excellency  the  Capt. 
Geoeral,  Dated  Oct.  29"',  1813,  Directing  me  to  detach  from  said  Eegt. 
one  Subaltern,  two  Sergts.,  two  C-orps.,  and  20  privates  for  a  guard  at 
Stoaington  to  serve  from  the  first  of  November,  1813,  until  the  .30""  of 
the  same,  iuclusive,  unless  sooner  Discharged,  you  are  therefore  De- 
tached to  take  command  of  said  guard,  and  will  Jleceive  them  under 
your  care  as  tliey  arrive,  you  will  make  immediate  appliattion  to  Briga- 
dier General  Burbeck  at  New  Loudon  tor  pruvisioos,  to  whom  also  you 
will  apply  for  orderB,  and  to  whom  you  will  make  report  from  lime  to 
time  as  he  shall  direct. 

"Giveo  uoder  my  hand  at  Stoningtoo  this  4""  day  of  November, 
1813. 

"William  Ranuall, 

■'  Lieut.  Col.  Comd.  30""  Reijt." 

During  the  winter  months  of  1813  and  1814  no 
alarming  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  enemy, 
but  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened  unusual  activity  was 
observable  on  their  part,  which  was  so  formidable 
that  another  draft  upon  the  militia  was  made  for  a 
detachment  to  be  stationed  at  Stonington  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Horatio  G.  Lewis.  They  num- 
bered forty-one  men,  as  follows: 

Horatio  G.  Lewis,  lieutenant;  I'eleg  Hancox,  Russel  Wheelor, sergeants; 
John  Yeomana,  Elias  Miner, corporals  ;  John  Hewitt, drummer ;  John 
Davis,  fifer;  Privates,  Paul  P.  Babcuck,  John  H.  Miuer,  Gurdon 


iDgraham,  James  Brown,  Moses  Palmer,  Elijah  Konyon,  Ansel 
Coats,  John  Noyes,  Elihu  Robinson,  Uriah  Main,  Allen  Wheeler, 
John  Dodge,  Palmer  Chapmao,  Elisha  Coon,  Benjamin  F.  StiiDton, 
Paul  Mason,  Jesse  Chapman, Israel  Palmer,  David  Wheeler,  Nathan 
York,  Frederick  Denison,  Jr.,  Andrew  Breed,  Heury  Brown,  Wil- 
liani  Crandall,  Benjamin  H.  Frink,  Stephen  Bahcock,  Jr.,  Ethan 
Allen,  Luke  C.  Reynolds,  John  Deiine  Gallup,  Avery  Prentice,  Geo. 
Stewart,  Paul  Preutics,  Elder  Lon  Meecb,  Silas  E.  Buitows. 

This  detachment  served  from  May  31  to  June  30, 
1814,  when  they  were  dismissed,  and  another  detach- 
ment drafted  from  the  militia  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  took  their  places,  and  served  from  June  29 
to  Aug.  29,  181-1,  when  they  were  dismissed.  This 
I  detachment  was  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Samuel 
i  Hough.    Being  present  at  Stonington  on  the  10th  of 
August,  they  participated  in  the  battle  and  defense  of 
'  the  place.    They  numbered  forty  men,  as  follows: 

Samuel  Hough,  lieutenant;  Job  Pitts,  Benjamin  Taylor,  sergeants; 
Caleb  Whitfurd,  John  Trowbridge,  corporals;  John  Putter,  drummer; 
Henry  Bush,  filer;  Privates,  Allen  Andeit*un,  Jnmes  D.  Almy,  Ma- 
zaldas  Brown,  Daniel  Bulfiogton,  Cyrus  Balicock,  Angnstue  Birge, 
Palmer.  Caipentcr,  Christopher  Cond,  SkuI  Curtis,  Rufus  Grain, 
Simeon  Dalbie,  Alexander  Horue,  Jehiel  Home,  Amos  Hayward, 
Robert  Hall,  Elisha  lugr-aham,  Renbeo  Johuson,  Sylvester  Kenyoo, 
Clark  Payne,  Jenie  Boot,  Marshall  Bobbins,  Srepheo  Skinner,  Wm. 
T.  Sloan,  Daniel  E.  Sweet,  Setli  Spulding,  James  TiUinghast,  Charles 
B.  Titus,  Jonathan  Watruus,  Jr.,  Morgan  Watrous,  John  Wbeaton 
(Charles  P.  Wheeler  substitute),  Marham  B.  Walker,  Flanl  Whiton, 
Joshua  Yeomans,  Northrop  W.  Young,  Benjamin  T.  Cutter. 

The  war  thus  far  had  progressed  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  navy  of  the  United  States  had  immortal- 
ized itself  upon  the  ocean,  while  on  the  land  our 
armies,  though  small  in  numbers,  had  performed  prod- 
igies of  valor.  The  early  part  of  this  year  was  marked 
by  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  the  world's 
I  history.  Napoleon  was  overthrown  after  a  fearful 
struggle,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Fontainebleau, 
which  was  concluded  April  4,  1814,  between  France 
and  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  released  the  larger 
part  of  the  British  army  from  active  service  there; 
and  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  ad- 
mit, were  transported  to  this  country  and  employed 
against  the  United  States. 

So  all-pervading  was  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  on  our  sea-coast  that  the  captain- 
general  of  our  State,  in  the  early  spring  of  1814, 
issued  orders  to  the  militia,  through  their  superior 
officers,  as  follows,  viz. : 

BRIGADE  ORDERS. 

JiniOADE,  Co^■N.  Milfoa. 
"Pursuant  to  orders  and  instructioos  from  his  E.xcelleucy  the  C-om- 
mauderin  chiof.  The  Brigadier  General  directs  that  an  inspection  be 
made  without  delay  of  the  troops  under  your  commaod,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  are  )□  every  respHd  prepared,  iis  the  law  directs,  for  immedi- 
ate service.  If  orders  cannot  be  lurnislied  to  the  l  espective  Captains  in 
seiison  to  have  the  inspection  made  on  the  fii-st  Monday  in  May  next,  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Ctiptiiin  Geooral  that  the  inspection  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  Commiss-ioned  ollicers  at  the  duellings  uf  the  men  to  pre- 
vent burdensome  meetings  of  the  militia.  The  Captain  Gonenil  relies 
with  confidence  on  the  zciil  and  fidelity  on  the  several  officers  iu  the 
performance  of  tho  duty  so  essential  ot  the  prceont  Juncture.  From  the 
recent  movements  of  the  llustilo  Squadron  in  our  waters.  There  Ik  rea- 
Boo  to  apiiroheud  that  further  attempts  will  be  made  tu  invads  the  terri- 
tory of  thp  State,  as  well  as  to  dofltruy  the  vcsself  in  our  harbor.  For 
these  reasons  the  Brigadier  General  is  directed  by  his  Excellonry  the 
Commander  in  Chief  tu  call  upon  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  3rd 
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Brigade  to  hold  tliemselveB  in  readiiiees  to  maicli  at  a  iiioment'B  warn- 
ing, conipkteiy  equipped  and  fiirnisbed  for  imniKdiate  and  actual  eer- 
■vice.  The  respective  Lieut.  Gol*  Conimandaul  of  Kcpinrents  will  inuiie- 
diately  on  the  receipt  of  tliis  establish  Bume  snitaMe  place  on  the  most 
elevated  grouud  and  as  near  the  center  of  their  Regin"-"!,  as  possible, 
which  they  «  provide  at  the  expensB  of  the  state  for  a  signal  to  give 
notice  to  their  men,  in  case  of  an  alarm)  several  Tar  Banels  to  he  raised 
one  at  a  time,  on  the  end  of  a  pole  to  he  erected  for  tliat  purpose,  and 
burnt  in  succession  as  circumstances  will  require,  the  Barrels  to  be  fur- 
nislied  with  such  a  quantity  of  tar  and  other  articles  as  to  burn  the 
longest  time  practicable  and  emit  the  largest  quantity  of  fire  and  smoke, 
particularly  the  latter,  if  fired  in  the  day  timf.,  and  have  them  so  ar- 
ranged that  fire  may  be  put  to  them  in  a  Dioment,  and  some  proper 
officer  mnst  be  entrusted  with  this  duty  residing  near  the  spot.  Let  this 
be  done  without  delay  in  each  Keginient,  and  notice  given  as  soon  aa 
possible  to  the  brigadier  of  the  place  where  these  signals  are  erected,  and 
also  the  nanie«  of  the  officers  who  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  tlieui. 
Should  an  alarm  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brigadier,  be  will 
send  expresses  to  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  signal  in  tboae  Begi- 
meuta  wbo^e  services  may  be  required,  and  the  Commandant  will  do  the 
like,  in  their  respective  Regiments,  should  the  alarm  first  reach  tliem, 
and  sliould  llie  signals  be  made  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  the  troops 
in  the  Kegiment  will  forth  with  and  wilh  out  further  order,  assemble  at 
some  alarm  post,  (as  near  the  southern  limits  of  their  Regiment  as  can 
be  wilh  convenience,)  t«  be  previously  designated  by  the  respective  com- 
maudauts  and  notified  in  their  orders, fi-om  which  alarm  posts(to  be  also 
communicated  to  the  Biigadieis)  the  men  will  march  as  soon  as  a  com' 
pauy  or  part  of  a  company  has  assembled,  to  such  point  as  the  Cvm- 
niandant  of  Regiments  shall  direct,  if  ihey  first  notify  the  alarm,  or  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  brigadier,  in  case  he  gives  notice,  and  in  that 
cast-  he  will  by  express,  at  the  same  time  bo  notifies  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  signals,  also  give  notice  to  the  colonel  where  to  march  bis  men. 
In  addition  to  these  signals  a  Capt.  commanding  artillery  companies 
will,  when  the  signals  are  made,  immediately  fire  three  alarm  gnns  in 
quick  encce.->sion. 

"Given  under  my  hand  at  New  London  this  28th  day  of  April  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 

*' JiEAH  IsHAM,  Brigadier  GetieraL 
"By  order:  Geokob  L.  Perkins,  Brig.  Jl/.y. 

"ToWiLLUM  Ramiiall,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Col.  (>)mmaud.  30  Regt.  Conn. 
Militia,  Stonington." 
"  General  JiRAH  Isham: 

"Sia,— Your  order  of  the  2Sth  of  April,  1814,  came  to  band  the  9th  of 
May,  and  I  have  given  the  necessary  ordeiu  as  therein  directed.  1  have 
established  the  place  for  the  signals  near  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Katbaii  Wheeler,  on  what  is  called  Grant's  Hill,  and  have  directed  Mr. 
Wheeler  tii  erect  a  pole  and  procure  tar  barrels  to  burn  in  case  of  an 
alarm  ;  who  will  also  take  charge  of  the  signals  and  give  notice  to  the 
Brigadier  should  an  alarm  take  place  in  this  regiment,  and  the  quarter- 
master and  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  reginiunt  will  also  attend  to 
his  orders  and  assist  in  giving  the  signals,  and  siicb  other  duties  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

"  William  Randall, 
"  Lieut. -Col.  Commnndaut'M)  BtgL  Connecticut  Mil iiia. 

"  Dated  at  Stouington,  May  15, 18U." 

"  Regimental  Head  Quaktfrs,  May  ftth,  1814. 

"Sin, — My  Regimental  Order  was  issued  in  conformity  to  orders  and 
instrnctlons  from  the  Brigadier,  and  that  order  being  general,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  give  some  inetructions  to  the  officers  comuianding  the 
company  adjoining  the  Sound,  where  an  attack  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  made  by  the  enemy.  Should  an  attack  therefore  be  made  by  the 
enemy,  or  an  alarm  he  given  iu  or  near  the  limits  of  your  conipauy,  you 
will  adlect  all  the  force  under  your  command  and  defend  the  lives  and 
piiiperty  of  the  citizens,  and  yon  will  atthisanie  timeand  without  delay 
give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Regiment,  and 
to  Major  Nathau  Wheeler,  who  has  charge  of  the  signals,  that  notice  may 
bo  iiiven  to  the  Biigailier,  ami  the  signal  be  made  to  the  other  parts  of 
this  Regiment;  should  an  alarm  he  given  from  some  other  quarter,  and 
the  signal  nnide  in  this  Regiment,  you  will,  together  w  ith  your  company, 
immediately  ussrmble  at  the  alHrm-post  us  dii-ected  in  the  former  order. 

"  WiLLiASi  Randall,  Liml.-Cfl.  Com.  .iOth  liegl.  Mililii. 

"To  WiLLi.\M  PoTTni,  Capt. 8th  t'onip.  3lltb  Conn.  Militia. 

"  Dated  at  Stonington  this  1.5th  day  of  May,  lf414." 

By  the  1st  of  Joly,  1814,  the  British  squadrou  in 
Long  Island  Sound  was  largely  augmented,  and  so 


imposing  was  their  armament  and  so  imminent  was 
the  danger  of  invasion,  and  so  divided  were  the 
American  people  relative  to  the  origin  and  mode  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  that  President  Madison,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1814,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  an 
extra  session  of  Congress.  The  language  of  the 
proclamation  indicates  the  danger  apprehended  by 
the  President,  for  he  said,  "  Whereas  great  and 
weighty  matters  claiming  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  form  an  extraordinary 
occasion  for  convening  them,"  etc.  The  blockade  of 
the  harbors  on  the  Connecticut  coast  was  so  close  and 
effectual  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  leave  or  enter  our  ports,  but  now  and 
then  a  privateer  would  slip  by  or  through  the  British 
fleet. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1814,  a  privateer  disguised  as 
a  merchant  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  made  her 
appearance  in  Long  Island  Sound,  running  in  for  the 
north  shore.  She  was  discovered,  and  a  British  barge, 
under  the  command  of  Midshipman  Thomas  Barret 
Powers,  was  dispatched  in  pursuit.  Not  knoiving  her 
trne  character,  and  seeing  but  a  few  men  on  deck,  not 
more  than  were  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  Powers  pressed  on  for  a  prize.  The  wind 
being  light  he  soon  overhauled  her,  and  when  within 
short  musket-range  the  men  rushed  upon  deck,  and 
Powers  immediately  took  ofi'  his  hat  in  token  of  sur- 
render. A  Dutchman  among  the  crew  without  orders 
leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Powers  through  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.  The  barge  surrendered  and 
was  brought  into  Stonington  borough.  The  remains 
of  the  young  midshipman  were  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  burial-place  now  embraced  in  the  Ston- 
ington Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  then  chaplain 
of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  delivered  an  appropriate 
address  on  the  occasion,  which  was  listened  to  with 
deep  feeling,  drawing  teai-s  from  many  an  eye  unused 
to  weep. 

This  unfortunate  young  oflaceir  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  great  sympathy  was  manifested  for 
his  untimely  end. 

After  peace  took  place  with  England,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1815,  a  grave  and  elderly  gentleman  came 
to  Stonington  and  quietly  took  lodgings  at  the  hotel 
kept  by  Capt.  Thomas  Swan.  Soon  after  he  arrived 
he  inquired  for  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who  was 
sent  for  and  introduced.  He  then  revealed  to  him 
his  name  and  his  mission,  telling  him  that  he  had  come 
all  the  way  from  England  to  visit  the  grave  of  his 
only  sou,  and  to  thank  him  and  other  kind  friends  for 
the  Christian  burial  extended  to  his  dear  boy.  Mr. 
Hart,  who  Avas  a  man  of  strong  sympathies,  was  deeply 
moved  for  his  stranger  friend,  and  procuring  a  carriage 
took  him  to  the  burial-place  of  his  son. 

Before  the  British  fleet  left  our  waters,  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Piget  and  his  brother  officers  "of  the  ship  'Su- 
perb' erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen 
midshipman."    When  the  monument  that  marked 
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the  last  resting-place  of  his  son  came  in  view,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Hart  to  remain,  as  he  wished  to  be  alone 
by  the  grave.  Slowly  and  with  reverent  steps  he  ap- 
proached it,  when,  overpowered  with  the  agony  of  his 
own  sorrows,  he  fell  upon  the  grave  and  wept  with 
unrestrained  emotion  until  the  fountains  of  nature 
were  exhausted.  Composing  himself  at  length,  he 
rejoined  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  witnessed  his  grief,  when 
together  they  returned  to  the  hotel.  Before  leaving 
Mr.  Powers  expressed  himself  in  grateftil  terms  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  to  his  feelings  which 
Mr.  Hart  had  manifested,  aud  warmly  shook  his  hand 
at  parting. 

On  the  9th  day  of  August,  1814,  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  were  seen  to  be  in  motion.  At  first  they 
were  supposed  to  he  moving  towards  New  London, 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  ships  were  coming 
past  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  probably  intend- 
ing an  attack  upon  Newport,  or  some  other  place  at 
the  east.  No  one  here  could  at  first  believe  that  so 
formidable  a  fleet  designed  an  attack  upon  so  small  a 
village  as  Stonington,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred dwellings.  But  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  seen 
coming  in  between  Fisher's  Island  and  the  mainland 
the  people  in  Stonington  borough  began  to  realize 
that  their  village  was  the  object  in  view.  At  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fleet  came  to  anchor 
off  the  harbor,  and  sent  a  flag  on  shore  ;  aud  for  what 
happened  afterwards  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Con- 
nedicut  Gazette  of  Aug.  17th,  24th,  31st,  and  Sept. 
7,  1814;  also  to  Mies'  Weekly  Register,  Oct.  21,  1815, 
thus  : 

"  KECOKD  OF  THE  EXTEAOKDINART  ATTACK  ON  STONlNGTON.i 

"  New  London,  Aug.  17, 1814. 

"  Co  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant, at  5  p.m.,  the  '  Kamillie3,'24, '  Pactolus,' 
38,  a  bumb-sliip,  aua  the  '  Diepatch,'  brig,  arrived  off  StoniDgton, 

and  a  flag  wa£  aent  on  shore  with  the  following  note; 

"'  His  BaiTANNio  Majebtt's  Ship  "  Pactolus,"  9th  Aiiguet,  1814, 

" '     pnfit  5  o'clock  P.M. 

"'Not  wishiag  to  destroy  the  UDofTendiDg  Inhabitants  residing  in  tht> 
Town  of  stonington,  one  hour  is  granted  them  from  the  receipt  of  this 
to  remove  ont  of  the  town. 

"  '  T.  M.  Habdy,  Ckiplain  of  H.  M.  Ship  "  BamiUies." 

" '  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Stonington.' 

"This  notificatioo  wa*  received  by  two  magistrates  and  Lieut.  Hongh 
of  the  drafted  militia,  who  went  off  to  meet  the  flag.  The  officer  was 
asked  whether  a  flag  would  not  I>e  received  on  hoard.  He  sjiid  no  ar- 
raDgementa  could  be  made.  They  inquired  whether  Com.  Hardy  had 
determined  to  destroy  the  town.  He  replied  that  such  were  hia  orders 
from  the  admiral,  and  that  it  would  be  done  moat  effectually.  When 
the  gentlemen  reached  the  shore  a  crowd  waited  with  great  anxiety  for 
the  news,  which, being  stated,  coneteruation  flew  through  the  town.  An 
express  was  dispatched  to  Gen.  Ciishing  at  New  London.  A  number  of  vol- 
unteers hastened  to  collect  ammunition, others  ran  to  tba  battery,  which 
consisted  of  two  eigbteen-pounders  and  afonr-ponnder  on  fleld-carriagea, 
with  a  slight  breastwork  four  feet  high.  The  sick  and  the  aged  wi  re 
removed  with  haste,  the  women  and  children,  «iih  loud  i:rlea,  were  seen 
muning  la  every  dirertion.  Some  of  the  moat  valuable  articles  wore  has- 
tily got  off  by  hand,  others  placed  in  the  gartleue  and  lota,  or  thrown  into 
wells  to  save  them  from  the  impending  conflagration.  The  fixty  min- 
utes expired,  but  the  dreaded  moment  did  not  biing  the  attack.  Nelson's 
favorite  hero  and  fnend  was  seized  with  the  compunctions  of  magnan- 
imity ;  he  remembered  what  ancient  Britons  wer<' ;  ha  remembered  that 
something  was  due  to  the  churacter  uf  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy.  Three 
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I  honrs,  in  fact,  elapsed,  when,  at  eight  io  the  evening,  the  attack  was  com- 
\  menced  by  a  discharge  of  shells  from  the  bomb-ship.  Several  barges  and 
■i  lauDcbes  had  t.iken  tbeir  stations  in  different  point*,  from  vvbence  tbey 
:  threw  Congreve  rockets  and  carcasses.    This  mode  of  attack  was  con- 
tinued incessantly  until  midnight, and  the  fire  was  returned  occasionally 
from  the  battory  as  the  light  of  the  rockets  gave  opportunity  with  any 
chance  of  8ucce.ss.   The  few  drafted  militia  which  bad  been  some  time 
stationed  there,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Hough,  were  placed  in  the 
best  ilirectious  to  give  an  alarm  in  case  a  landing  should  be  attempted. 

"During  the  night  the  volunteers  and  militia  had  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  bad  generally 
removed  to  the  ni'ighborinj:  farm-houses  in  the  momentaiy  expectation 
of  seeing  their  abandoned  dwellings  in  flamee.   It  was  a  night  of  inex- 
pressible anguish  to  many  a  widow  or  orphan,  tu  many  aged  and  infirm, 
whose  little  pittance  they  were  now  apparently  to  lose  forever.  But 
Providence  directed  otherwise.    Tliia  compact  little  village  of  one  hun- 
dred dwellings  bad  been  for  hours  covered  with  flameei  of  fire  and  bomb- 
I  shells,  and  not  a  single  building  was  consuuied,  nor  a  person  injured. 
I      "  At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  10th  the  approach  of  the  eiienjy  whs  an- 
i  DOUDced  by  a  discharge  of  Congreve  rockfts  from  several  largesand  a 
i  launch  which  had  taken  their  station  on  the  eaat  siile  of  the  town,  and 
i  out  of  reach  of  the  battery.    Several  volunteers  with  small-arms  aud  the 
I  four-ix)under  hastened  across  the  Point,  supposing  the  enemy  were  at- 
;  tempting  a  landing.    Col.  Bandall,  of  the  Thirtieth  Beginieut,  wbo  at 
!  the  time  was  moving  towards  the  battery  with  a  detachment  of  militia, 
ordered  them  to  assist  the  volunteers  iu  drawingover  oneof  the  eightwD- 
'  pounders  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point,  the  fire  of  which  in  a  few  mo- 
I  ments  compelled  the  barges  to  seek  safety  in  flight.    During  this  lime 
I  the  brig  was  working  up  towards  the  Point,  aud  soon  after  sunrise 
!  came  to  anchor  short  of  a  mile  from  the  battery  (or,  more  correctly, 
I  the  breastwork).    Our  ammunition  being  soon  exhausted,  the  giius 
\  were  spiked,  and  the  men  who  fought  them — being  only  about  fifteen 
\  or  twenty — retired,  leaving  tbem  behind  for  «-aut  of  strength  to  drag 
I  them  off.   The  brig  now  continued  delil>erately  to  pour  her  thiiiy-two- 
\  pound  shot  aud  grapa  into  the  village,  without  our  having  the  power  of 
returning  a  shot,  for  an  hour,  and  the  bomb-ketch  occabionally  threw 
I  the  shells.    A  fresh  eujiply  of  ammunition  being  obtained,  the  eighteen- 
;  pounder  was  withdrawn  from  the  breastwork,  the  veut  ilrilled,  and  the 
I  piece  taken  back  again,  when  auch  an  animated  and  well-directed  fire 
was  kept  up  that  at  three  o'clock  the  brig  slipped  her  cable  and  hauled 
off,  with  her  piimpa  going,  having  received  several  shots  below  her 
■water-line,  and  considerable  damage  in  her  spars,  etc.    During  this  ac- 
\  tion  between  the  eighteen-pouuder  and  the  bng,  Jlr.  Frederick  Deuison 
i  waa  alightly  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  IMr.  John 
Miner  badly  burnt  bis  face  by  the  premature  discharge  of  the  gim.  The 
flag,  which  was  nailed  to  the  mast,  was  pierced  with  seven  shot-hules, 
the  breastworks  somewhat  injured,  and  alx  or  eight  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  iu  the  vicinity  effectually  injured.    At  this  time  a  confiderable 
body  of  militia  had  arrived,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Isham  had  taken  the  coiu- 
mand.    Tlie  inhabitants  bad  recovered  from  tbe  coostej-nalion  of  the 
I  first  momenta,  and  were  deliberately  moving  off  tbeir  fumituie  and 
;  goods.    At  one  o'clock  tbe  '  BamiUies'  and  '  Pactolus'  had  taken  stations 
i  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  tbe  town,  when  resistance  appearing 
hopeless,  the  magistrates  as  o  last  resort  applied  to  tbe  general  lor  per- 
mission to  seud  a  Hag  off,  being  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  there 
must  exist  some  latent  cause  of  a  peculiar  nature  tu  induce  acomnmnder 
who  had  heretofore  dislingniahed  himself  for  a  8cmi>ulou3  regard  to  the 
claims  of  honorable  warfare  to  induce  him  to  commit  an  act  so  repug- 
nant to  sound  policy ,  8u  abhorrent  to  bis  nature,  so  flagrant  an  outi-age 
on  humanity.    The  general,  we  uoderfltand,  would  not  uauction,  nor  did 
he  aliBolufely  prohibit,  a  flag  being  8«ut.    They  therefore,  ou  tbeir  own 
responsibility,  sent  on  board  the  '  Kanu'llies'  Isaac  Williams  and  Wm. 
Lord,  Esquires,  with  a  letter  to  which  the  following  reply  was  subse- 
quently received  : 

"'"Rajiillies,"  off  Sni.MNr.TiiN, 

•"Uith  August,  1814. 
" '  Gent"  —I  hnvo  received  your  letter  and  reprt-scntation  of  the  State 
of  yuur  Town,  and  ax  3"U  have  declared  Unit  Toriiedoes  never  have 
been  harbored  by  the  InliabitaolB,  or  ever  will  be  as  far  ;u-<  liea  io  their 
'  |power  to  prevent,  and  as  you  have  engaged  that  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  wife 
of  tbu  British  vice  consul,  late  resident  at  New  London,  with  her  family, 
shall  be  permitted  to  onibark  on  board  this  ship  to-morrow  morning,  ] 
i  am  induced  to  wave  the  attempt  of  tlie  total  det<truction  of  your  Town, 
!  which  I  feel  confident  can  be  effected  by  the  squadron  under  my  Orders. 
"'  I  am,  Gent",  Your  moot  obedient  sorvaut, 

T.  M.  llAunv,  Oi;i(um. 
•"To  Doctor  Lord  and  Colonel  Williams,  Stouiogton.' 
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"  This  letter  was  received  indignantly.    No  aoswer  wae  giveo.'  It  was  ' 
a  fact  w  ol)  known  that  no  toriiedoes  have  been  fitted  out  at  Stcnington,  \ 
and  that  the  iohuhitantB  are  unfriendly  to  the  system  ;  hut  neither  in-  j 
dividuale  nor  the  towo  have  power  to  prevent  their  resorting  to  that 
place.    The  coiiJition  fine  qua  nou  ia  trnly  tiii^i-farcical.    Neither  the 
town  of  StunintrUin  or  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  any  legal  power  to 
comply  with  it,  which  f'apt.  Hardy  well  knew.    And  if  Stooy  Point, 
with  its  rooky  foundations,  had  beeu  in  danger  of  being  hlowu  up, 
scarcely  a  voice  wonld  have  been  raised  to  have  saved  it  on  such  dis- 
graceful terms.    The  Hrst  dnty  of  ft  citizen,  we  are  taught  in  Connecti- 
cut, is  to  obey  the  laws.    Mrs.  Stewart  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  petition  of  her  husband  for  a  j 
permission  for  a  departure  is  io  the  hands  of  a  proper  authority,  who  i 
will  undoubtedly  decide  correctly  in  the  case.  j 
"  Our  countrymen  at  a  distance,  from  the  importance  Capt  Hardy  has  < 
attached  to  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  being  sent  off  to  the  i 
British  squadron,  may  possibly  apprehend  that  she  has  received  insult,  | 
or  signified  some  fears  for  the  personal  safety  of  herself  and  children.  So  | 
far  from  this  being  the  fact,  no  lady  ever  e.vperienced  greater  civilities  j 
from  the  citizens — as  no  one  has  better  deserved  them.  And  her  leelings 
during  the  proceedings  at  StoningtoQ  demanded  the  sympathy  of  her  i 
frieods.  I 
"  By  the  terms  offered  by  Capt.  Hardy,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  ! 
whether  he  was  most  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  the  destruo-  \ 
lion  of  the  towo  or  desirous  of  a  pretext  to  save  it.    He  assured  the  | 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  flag  that  this  was  the  most  unpleasant  i 
expedition  lie  bad  undertaken.    The  truce  on  the  part  of  the  eucmy  i 
having  expired  at  8  o'clock  oq  Thursday  morning,  a  flag  was  soon  after  j 
observed  at  the  battery  to  be  coming  on  shore,  and  there  not  being  suf-  ! 
flcient  time  to  give  iuformation  of  the  fact  at  headquarters  and  receive  I 
instnictious,  it  was  determined  by  the  officer  then  commanding  to  send  j 
a  boat  off  to  receive  the  communication.    Mr.  Faxon,  of  StoitingtoD,  i 
took  charge  of  the  boat,  met  the  flag,  and  offered  to  convey  the  dispatch  : 
agreeable  to  its  directions.    The  British  officer,  Lient.  Claxton,  ques-  i 
tioDed  his  authority  to  receive  it;  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Stewart  would  ! 
he&eot  off,  and  said  he  would  go  on  shore.    Mr.  Faxon  replied  that  he  | 
knew  nothing  of  Sirs.  Stewart,  and  that  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  for  \ 
the  shore  lie  wonld  uudoubtedly  be  fired  on.    He  continued  his  course,  j 
when  a  sentioel  was  directed  to  fire  forward  of  the  boat,  but  the  ball  ; 
passed  through  the  after-sail.    They  imD)cdiately  put  about  and  steered  : 
for  the  ship,  the  liei^tenant  swearing  revenge  for  what  be  tej-mcd  an  in-  i 
suit  to  his  flag.    An  explanatioo  of  the  circumstuncos  was  immediately  ■ 
traosoiitted  by  Geo.  Isham  to  Capt.  Hardy,  which  he  received  as  satis- 
factory. I 
"  At  the  moment  a  flag  had  started  for  the  '  KamiMieii"  from  the  civil  ! 
authority  of  the  town,  which  was  received  on  board,  by  which  was  sent  ! 
tbe  following  letter : 

"'Stonington  Boro",  Aug.  Hth,  1B14. 
"  '  To  Thomas  M.  UARny,  Commander  of  H.  B.  M.  Ship  "  Eamilies."  I 
"'  SiH, — Since  the  flag  went  into  New  London  for  Mrs.  Stewart  and  I 
family.  Gen.  Cushing,  who  commands  at  New  Loodon,  has  written,  we  i 
are  informedi  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  our  opin-  I 
ioD  that  the  request  will  he  complied  with.  But  whatever  may  be  the  i 
result  of  the  communicatioo  from  Gen.  Cushing,  you  will  be  satisfied  it  I 
is  not  in  our  power  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  you  respecting 
her. 

"  'From  yours,  ic, 

" '  Isaac  Williams, 
"'  William  Lono, 
"  '  Alexanueh  G.  Smith, 

"  *  MayL'itraiei. 
'  "  JosEVH  Smith,' ir.rrrfen. 
"'Geo.  HiiBDAnn, 
'"Amos  Deki^on. 

" '  PfUrgesse^.^ 

"  To  this  letter  Capt.  Hardy  replied,  verbally,  that  he  should  allow  till 
12  o'clock  for  Mrs.  Stewart  to  be  brought  on  hoard.    .\t  this  time  the  j 
princiiwl  part  of  three  regiments  of  militia  had  anivod,  and  the  town 
was  perfectly  secure  against  a  lauding.  ; 

"At  3  o'clock  the  homl.-sliip  commenced  throwing  shells  into  the  ! 
town,  and  being  out  of  reach  of  our  cannon,  the  General  withdrew  tbe 
militia,  excepting  a  guard  of  50  men,  who  were  ordered  to  patrol  the  \ 
streets  for  the  e.Mingiiisliment  of  fire  eliould  any  happen.    The  honi-  ! 
hardment  continued  till  evening.  r 

"  On  Tuesday  morning  the  bomb-ship  renewed  her  operations  a  little  \ 
before  sunrise,  while  the  '  Ramil lies' and  '  Pact^>Iue'  were  waipiog  in.  I 
At  eight  o'clock  the  fripate  opened  her  fire,  and  was  soon  followed  by  ^ 


the  '  Kamillies.'  At  this  time  the  cannons  were  ordered  to  be  moved  to 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  they  would  have  been  eerviceable  if 
any  attempt  had  bceo  made  to  land  under  cover  of  the  ehipe.  This  waa 
a  \ery  hazardous  service,  as  the  party  would  be  entirely  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  tbe  enemy  Volunteers  in  sufiScient  numbers  instantly  offered 
their  services,  among  whom  were  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  Norwich 
artillery. 

"The  command  of  the  party  was  intrusted  to  Lieut.  Lathrop,  of  that 
corps.  They  marched  to  the  battery  and  brought  off  the  piece  without 
the  smallest  accident,  exhibiting  ell  the  steadiness  wliich  characterizes 
veteran  soldiers.  This  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  coo- 
tiijued  till  nearly  noon,  when  it  ceased,  and  about  four  o'clock  the  shipe 
hauled  off  to  their  former  anchorage.  During  the  succeeding  night  a 
large  force  was  kept  on  guard,  in  ibe  expectation  and  hope  that  a  land- 
ing would  be  attempted.  The  militia  during  this  affectiog  scene  dis- 
covered the  very  best  disposition,  and  were  eager  to  take  revenge  of  tbe 
enemy  or  sacrifice  their  lives  in  tbe  contest. 

"It  maybe  considered  miraculous  that  during  the  several  attacks, 
while  so  mai>y  were  exposed  to  this  terrible  and  protracted  bombardmeDt 
and  cannonade,  not  a  person  was  killed,  and  but  five  or  six  wounded,  and 
those  hut  slightly.  Amoog  the  wonnded  is  Lieut.  Hough  of  the  drafted 
militia. 

"  On  Satniday  morning  the  enemy  relinquished  tbe  hope  of  burning 
the  towo,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  up  Fisher's  Island  sound. 

"The  volunteers  who  so  gloriously  fought  in  tbe  battery  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  country.  No  men  could  have  done  better.  Their  ex- 
ample will  have  the  happiest  ijifluence. 

"  About  forty  buildings  are  more  or  less  injured,  eight  or  tea  efseoti- 
ally  so,  and  two  or  three  may  be  cousidercd  as  ruined.  The  damage  was 
principally  done  hy  the  brig.  Many  shells  did  not  explode.  The  Oon- 
greve  rockets,  which  were  frightful  at  first,  lost  their  terrors  and  effected 
little. 

"  The  inhabitants,  fearing  another  attack,  have  not  returned  to  their 
dwellings,  and  their  desolate  situation  calls  loudly  upon  the  philanthropy 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  If  a  brief  should  he  granted  for  collections  io 
the  churches  of  the  State,  we  tnist  very  essential  aid  will  be  furnished. 
Nineteen-twentietlis  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  have  no  other  property 
than  their  dwellings. 

"  A  Nantucket  man  has  been  on  board  tbe  British  fleet  to  redeem  his 
boat,  aod  learned  that  tbe  '  Dispatch' had  two  men  killed  and  twelve 
wounded ;  her  loss  was  undoubtedly  much  greater." 

NAMES  OF  VOLUNTEEES.i 
"  The  following  is  handed  us  as  a  list  of  the  volunteers  (though  pre- 
sumed not  entirely  perfect)  of  those  who  so  bravely  stood  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  of  Stuniogton  Point: 

"  Of  Sioiiinglon. — Capt.  George  Fellows,  Capt  Wm.  Potter,  Dr.  Wm.Lord, 
Lieut.  U.  G.  Lewis,  Ensign  D.  Frink,  Gurdon  Trumhnll,  Alex.  G. 
Smith,  Amos  Denison,  Jr.,  Stanton  Gallnp,  Ebeoezer  Morgan,  John 
Miner. 

"  0/J)/ys(ic.— Jesse  Dcane,  DeaneGallnp,  Fred.  Haley,  Jeremiah  Holmes, 

N.  curt,  Jedediah  Reed. 
"  0/  Grofon.— Alfred  White,  Ebenezer  Morgan,  Frank  Daoiels,  Giles 
Moran. 

"  0/  New  London.—ilay  Simeon  Smith,  Capt.  Noah  Lester  (formerly  of 

the  army),  Muj.  N.  Frink,  Lambert  Williams. 
"From  Massachisclh. — Capt.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Dunham." 

From  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  August  31st: 

"  By  an  error  of  the  compositor  the  following  names  were  omitted  io 
the  list  published  in  our  la.sl  paper  of  volnuteere  who  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  glorious  defence  and  preservation  of  Stonington,  viz. : 
Simeon  llaley,  JoreniiaU  Haley,  Frederick  Denison,  John  Miner,  Asa 
Lee,  Thomas  Wilcox,  Luke  Palmer,  George  Palmer,  Wm.  G.  Bush. 
"  There  were  probably  others  whom  we  have  not  learnt." 

Account  of  the  attack  furnished  for  publication  by 
the  magistrates,  warden,  and  burgesses.  From  the 
Connecticut  Gazette,  September  7tb  : 

"Stontnotom  BoEovr.H,  Aug.  29th,  1814. 
"  Mr.  GuEi-.N,— Iu  relation  to  the  extraoidinary  attack  of  the  enemy 
of  the  9th  iuat.  on  this  village,  the  public  have  beeo  furnished  with 
various  accounts;  and  though  the  circumstantial  and  generally  correct 


From  the  Comiecikut  Gazette,  August  24th. 
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account  given  in  yonr  paper  (of  the  7th  of  August)  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  recnpitulatioo  of  the  whole  traneaction,  jet  this  village 
having  heeo  the  object  of  the  nttack  and  resentnneDt  of  Sir  Thooias,  the 
Magiatrates,  Warden,  and  BurgcsscB  residing  therein  feeling  deeply  in- 
terested that  some  official  document  comprelieoding  a  supply  of  some 
facts  not  given,  ao  alteration  of  others,  and  a  general  statement  relative 
to  the  whole  should  be  published,  offer  the  public  the  following  state- 
ment. 

"Oo  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  9tb  iost.  anchored  off  our  harl)or  the 
frigate  '  Pactolus,*  ths  '  Terror,'  a  b<iml)-6hip,  and  the  brig  '  Dispatch,'  of 
20  guns.  From  the  difhcuUy  of  the  navigation  iit  Fisher's  Island  Sound 
we  have  been  generally  impressed  that  such  sliips-of-war  dare  not  ap- 
proach ns,  bnt  the  preenmptiou  of  the  eoemy  has  created  new  fears,  and 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  say  that  further  means  of  defence  aod  protection 
ong:ht  to  be  atTorded  ne ;  this  we  have  often  requested.  Various  were 
the  opinions  respecting  the  object  of  the  enemy,  but  soon  all  was  settled. 
A  flag  was  discovered  to  leave  the  frigate  and  row  towards  the  town. 
The  impropriety  of  sufTeriog  them  to  come  on  shore  was  suggested,  and 
a  boat  was  immediately  obtained,  Oapt.  Amos  Palmer,  William  Lord,  Esq., 
and  Lieut.  Hough,  of  the  detachmeat  here,  selected,  and  the  flag  of  the 
eoemy  met  by  oure,  when  we  received  the  following  unexpected  and 
short  notice:  (This  not  having  been  furnished  the  public  correctly  we 
giv«  it  at  length.) 

" '  His  Majesty's  Ship  "  PACTOLtis," 
" '  9th  of  Aug.,  1814,  half-past  5  o'clock  P.M. 

"•Not  wishiog  to  destroy  the  uoofTeudiog  inhabitaote  residing  in  the 
town  of  StooiogtoD,  one  hour  is  given  them  from  the  receipt  of  this  to 
remove  out  of  the  town. 

" '  T.  M.  Harhy,  Capl.  B.  S.  M.  Ship  "  RamiUies." 

"'To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Stonington.' 

"  Vrom  the  date  of  this  communication  it  will  appear  that  Commander 
Hardy  was  himself  on  board  the  '  Pactolus'  to  direct  the  attack,  the 
'Eamillies'  tbeo  laying  at  anchor  at  the  west  of  Fisher's  Island.  The 
people  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  bear  what  was  the  word  from  the 
euemy,  when  the  above  was  read  aloud.  The  enemy  in  the  barge  lay 
upon  their  oars  a  few  inomeots,  probably  to  see  the  crowd  and  if  some 
coostematioo  might  not  prevail. 

"  Whatever  eflett  was  produced  this  we  know,  that  Sir  Thomas's  '  un- 
offending iuhabitanta'  did  not  agree  to  give  up  the  ship,  though  threat- 
ened by  a  force  competent,  io  a  human  view,  to  destroy  them  when 
compared  with  the  present  means  of  defence  in  their  power.  It  was  ex- 
claimed from  old  and  young,'  We  will  defend.'  The  male  citizens,  though 
duly  appreciating  the  humanity  of  Sir  Thomas  in  not  wishiog  to  destroy 
them,  thought  proper  to  defeud  their  wives  and  tlieir  children,  utid,  in 
many  instances,  all  their  property,  aod  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  saying  that 
a  united  spirit  of  defence  prevailed,  and,  during  the  short  hour  granted 
us,  expresses  were  sent  to  Geo.  Cusliing  at  New  Loodoo,  and  to  Col.  Ran- 
dall, whose  regiment  resided  nearest  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  de- 
tachment stationed  here  under  Lient.  Hough  was  embodied;  Capt.  Pot- 
ter, residing  within  the  borough,  gave  orders  to  as-senible  all  the  officers 
and  meu  under  bia  command  that  could  be  immediately  collected.  Tbey 
cheerfully  and  quickly  assembled,  animated  with  the  Irne  spirit  of 
patriotism.  The  ammunition  for  our  two  IS-pounders  and  4-pounder 
was  collected  at  the  little  breastwork  erected  by  ourselves.  Theciti- 
zeDS  of  the  Borough,  assisted  by  two  strangers  from  Jla.'-sacbiiseiis, 
manned  the  18-pouniler»  at  the  breastwork,  and  also  the  4-[>onnder. 
One  cause  of  discouragemeut  ooly  sceoied  to  prevail,  which  wse  the  de- 
ficiency of  amoiunitiun  for  the  cauuoo.  This  circumstance,  however, 
together  with  the  superior  force  arrayed  against  us,  did  not  abate  the 
zeal  for  resistance.  Such  guards  uf  musketry  as  were  in  our  power  to 
place  were  stationed  at  ditTercDt  points  on  the  shores.  In  this  state  of 
preparation  we  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  About  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  commenced  by  the  fire  of  a  shell  from  the  bomb-ship,  i 
which  was  immediately  returned  by  a  shot  from  our  18-pounder.  This 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  succeeded  hy  one  from  three 
launches  and  four  barges,  surrounding  tlie  point,  throwing  rockets  and 
shot  ioto  the  village.  This  also  returned  as  often  as  by  the  light  of  the 
rockets  etreamiug  from  the  barges  we  could  discover  them.  Assisted  by  j 
the  above  military  force,  the  inhabitants  alooc,  some  seventy  years  old,  \ 
defended  the  town  until  about  11  o'clock,  and  had  it  not  bei'U  for  the  , 
spirited  resistance  maiiifestod  a  landing  no  doubt  would  liave  been 
effected.  At  this  time  Col.  Randall  had  an1ved,and  haviog  issned  orders 
to  the  militia  under  his  command,  Ihoy began  to  assemble,  and  from  the 
short  notice  given  them  were  truly  prompt  and  active  in  appearing  at 
the  post  of  danger;  some  volunteers  had  also  arrived.  From  this  addi- 
tional straogth  the  apprehensions  of  the  enemy's  landing  in  a  measure 
vanished.   Their  shells,  rockets,  and  carcasses  having  been  prevented 


;  from  spreadiog  the  dcstraction  intended,  they  ceased  firiog  them  about 
;  12  o'clock.  All  was  still  from  this  time  until  daylight.  A  fire  of  rock- 
\  ets  aud  shots  from  the  launches  and  barges  again  commenced,  which  was 
'  spiritedly  returned  from  our  artillery  taken  from  the  breastwork,  in 
j  open  view  of  the  enemy  and  exposed  to  their  shot,  on  the  end  of  the 
I  point,  and  they  (were)  compelled  to  recede.  This  truly  hazardous  ser- 
I  vice  was  nobly  performed.  Col.  Randall  having  been  prompt  io  bis  ap- 
;  pearance,  as  were  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  i*egiraeiit,  they  were 
•  now  organized,  ready,  and  ea^er  to  receive  our  invaders.  From  the 
\  spirit  manifested  among  the  citizens,  volunteers,  and  soldiers,  and  the 
j  judicious  arrangements  made  of  lbs  troops  assembled,  bad  a  landing 
j  been  attempted  a  good  account  would  no  doubt  have  been  given  of  them, 
j  We  were  now  also  assisted  by  numbers  of  volunteers. 

"The  barges  having  receded  from  the  fire  of  our  four  and  eighteeo 
pounder  on  the  Point,  they  were  taken  back  to  the  breastwork. 

"About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  brig  'De- 
spatch' hauled  within  Imlf  a-mileofour  breastwork,  and  opened  a  well- 
directed  and  animated  fire. 

"  Our  few  guns  bring  now  well  manned  by  citizens  and  volunteers  from 
I  Stonington,  New  London,  Mietick,  and  Groton,  tliey  were  ready  to  le- 
i  ceive  her. 

"Her  fire  was  returned  with  aspin't  and  courage  rarely  to  be  equalled, 
aod  of  those  gallant  souls  who  stood  this  conflict  we  can  ooly  say  they 
gloriously  did  tbeir  duty.    Heroes  haviog  so  nobly  acted,  with  ours  will 
receive  the  plaudits  of  their  country. 
"  What  effect  such  bravery  had  on  the  enemy  will  appear  from  the 
j  fact  that  the  brig  was  compelled  to  cut  her  cable  and  retire  out  of  reach 
I  of  our  shot. 

i  "  Her  anchor  has  since  been  taken  up,  with  a  nnmber  of  fathoms  of 
cable.  No  attack  was  afterwards  made  by  the  brig.  This  contest  with 
i  the  brig  (called  the  '  Despatch')  continued  on  our  part  from  the  breast- 
:  work  until  the  ammunition  wss  expended.  To  this  circumstance,  un- 
i  fortunately  for  the  village,  aud  mortifying  to  those  so  gallantly  engaged 
j  in  the  defence,  may  be  attributed  the  principal  injury  sustained  by  the 
i  boildings.  For  two  hours  or  more  she  kept  up  a  constant  fire  virithout 
;  having  it  io  our  power  to  return  a  shot,  during  which  time  we  are  con- 
j  fident,  had  there  been  a  supply  of  ammunition,  she  would  have  been 
taught  the  use  aod  meaning  of  her  name.  The  further  particulars  w  hich 
j  transpired  oo  Wedncs-Jay  and  Thui-sday  having  been  noticed  by  you  in 
'  the  publication  above  referred  to  very  correctly,  the  public  must  be  sat- 
'  isfied  without  anj'  comments  from  us. 

"  In  the  publications  of  the  transactions  of  Friday  we  have  discovered 
i  one  error.  Amidst  the  combined  fire  of  the  '  Ramillics'  frigate  and 
bonib-sliip,  Lieut.  Lathrop  and  volunteers  from  the  Norwich  artillery,  iu 
\  fact  did  proceed  to  undertake  in  assisting  to  get  off  the  canoou  from 
j  the  breastwork;  but  they  met  other  brave  lads  who  had  accomplished 
I  this  hazardous  duty. 

"The  praise,  therefore,  of  this  performance,  however  they  may  have 
\  distinguished  themselves  in  other  duties,  is  not  correctly  hettowed.  In 
[lasiing  the  proceedings  of  Thursday  aod  Friday,  we  would  not  overlook 
\  the  singular  commuaicalion  received  froDi  Commodore  Hardy,  which 
preceded  the  fire  oo  Thursday. 

"  Two  subjects,  esteemed  very  importaot  by  Sir  Thomas,  sceai  con- 
nected. Torpedoes  aud  Mrs.  Stewart,~a  lady,  we  presume,  wortliy  of  the 
notice  even  of  Commodore  Hardy.  But  a  demand  made  on  those  with 
whom,  it  w  as  well  known,  oo  power  existed  to  comply  is  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary: besides,  this  communication  is  totally  different  from  aud 
uncounecled  with  the  one  it  was  sent  as  an  answer  to.  It  would  appear 
from  ix-ading  the  documents  that  assurances  were  given  that  no  torpe- 
does ever  did,  or  ever  should,  go  from  this  place.  This  was  not  the  fact; 
no  promises  or  concesslonsof  any  kind  ever  wei  e  oinde.  To  this  singular 
letter  no  geoersl  rtply  was  given;  that  part  only  was  noticed  relative 
to  Mrs.  Stewart.  The  enemy  left  us  on  Friday  without  having  accom- 
plished that  destruction  which  they  told  us  was  to  be  effected.  The 
damage  done  the  l.uildings  is  e-tioiated  at  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

"Thiswonid  undoubtedly  have  been  mucli  greater  had  not  the  vol- 
unteer vigilant  firemen  from  Capl.  Potter's  company,  before  mentioned, 
and  others,  continued  finn  at  their  post«,  determiucd  that  not  a  flame 
kindled  by  those  fiery  engines  of  the  ein  my  but  should  tw  extiuguislied, 
and  it  was  dune.  Thin  duty,  porbai>s,  was  iis  important  and  useful  for 
the  salvation  of  the  village  as  any  performed  during  the  conflict 

"The  list  of  individuals  glvcu  to  the  public  :ih  dibtioguishiog  them- 
selves doring  the  contest  we  esteem  very  imperfect.  To  give  a  correct 
list  of  all  those  who  did  distingui-sh  themselves  in  tlie  various  duties  that 
were  performed  Is  not  easy  to  do;  we  shall,  therclbre,  forbear.  Having 
thought  proper  to  bestow  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  the  officers  aud  sol. 
diore  of  the  thirtieth  rogimeot,  who  first  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action. 
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it  lier.oiiies  lis  to  expcess,  also,  the  bigh  seose  which  we  eutert:iiu  of  the 
services  and  judicions  and  soldier-like  conduct  of  the  eighth  and  twen- 
tieth Regiment!,,  assembled  under  his  coiumand.  During  this  protracted 
botnbnrdnieiit  nothing  more  excitt:d  our  astoui!>liment  and  gratitnde  than 
this,  that  not  a  man  was  killed  on  our  part.  We  uudetstaud  from  good 
authority  the  eneuiy  had  a  number  killed  and  several  badly  wonuded  in 
their  unprovoked  attack  upon  us. 

"  We  have  made  eunie  estimate  of  the  number  of  shelle  and  fire 
carciiBses  thrown  into  the  village,  and  we  find  tliere  has  been  about 
three  hundred.  The  umonnt  of  metal  fired  by  the  enemy  will  exceed, 
we  tbink,  fifty  tons.  About  tliree  or  four  tons  of  boniba, carcasses,  and 
shot  have  been  collected. 

"  William  Locn, 
"  Alex.  C.  Smith, 
,  'C^;.-  "Joseph  Smith, 
"Am06  Palmek, 
"  Amos  Dexison, 
"Geo.  HrnnAUD, 
"Thomas  Ash, 

"  ReUUEN  CuESEEROrGH,  J 

Letter  from  Capt.  Amos  Palmer  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.    From  Mies'  Weekly  Register,  Oct.  21,  1815: 

"DEFEN'CE  OF  STONINGTON. 
"  The  defence  of  Stonington  by  a  hundfnl  of  brave  citizens  was  more 
like  an  effusion  of  feeling  warm  from  the  heart  than  a  concerted  mili- 
tary movement.  The  result  of  it  we  know,  and  it  afforded  sincere 
delight  to  every  patriot.  But  the  particulars  we  have  never  seen  bo  ac- 
curately described  as  in  the  following  concise  narrative  from  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  defence  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  which  we 
have  been  provided  with  a  copy  for  publication. — Nat.  Jntellige^icer. 

"  '  Stok'ington  Boeough,  Aug.  21, 1S15. 
"'To  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawfoeu,  Secretary  of  War. 

"  ■  Sir, — The  former  Secretarj'  of  War  put  into  ujy  hands,  as  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  of  defence,  the  two  eighteen-pouuders  and  all  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  tliat  were  here  belonging  to  the  general  government,  to 
he  used  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  I  give  my  receipt  for  the  same. 

"  'As  there  is  no  military  officer  here,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
you  (of)  the  use  we  have  made  of  it.  That  on  the  9th  of  August  lust 
(year)  the  "  Eaniilliee,"  seveiity-lonr,  the  "  ractolus,"  forty-four,  the 
"Terror,''  bomb-ship,  and  the  "  Despatch,"  gnu-brig,  aucliured  olT  the 
harbor.  Ci»mmodore  sent  off  a  boat  with  a  llag ;  we  met  him  with  an- 
other from  the  shore,  when  the  officer  of  the  flog  handed  nie  a  note  from 
Commodore  Hardy,  informing  that  one  hour  was  given  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  before  the  town  would  he  desjtroyed. 

"'  We  returned  to  tlie  shore,  whei  e  all  the  male  inhabitants  were  col- 
lected. Wlien  I  read  the  note  aloud,  they  nil  exclaimed  they  would  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  and  if  it  was  destroyed  they  would 
be  buried  in  the  ruins. 

"'  We  repaired  to  the  small  battery  that  we  had  hove  up;  nailed  our 
colors  to  the  flag-staff.  Others  liueil  the  shore  with  their  muskets. 
About  seven  in  the  evening  they  put  off  five  barges  and  a  large  laundi, 
carrying  from  thirly-two- to  nine-pound  carrunatles  in  their  bows,  and 
opened  fire  from  their  shipping  with  bombs,  carcasses,  rockets,  niund-, 
grape-,  and  canister-shot,  and  sent  their  Iwats  to  land  under  cover  nf 
their  fire.  We  let  them  come  within  small  grape  distance,  when  we 
opened  our  fire  upon  them  fl-om  our  two  eighteeu-ponnders  with  round- 
nnd  grape-shot.  They  soon  retreated  out  of  gra|ie  distance  and  attempted 
a  landing  oii  the  east  side  of  the  village.  We  dragged  a  six-pounder 
that  we  bad  mounted  over  and  met  them  with  grape,  and  all  our  mus- 
kets opened  fire  on  them.  So  they  were  willing  to  reti-eat  the  second 
time.  Tlii-y  continued  their  fire  nutil  eleven  at  iiighL  The  next  morn- 
ing at  seven  o'clock  the  biig  "  Despatcli"  anchored  within  pistol-shot  of 
our  liftttery,  and  they  sent  five  barges  and  two  large  launches  to  land 
under  cover  ol  their  whole  fire  (being  joined  by  the  "  Niuirod,"  twenty- 
gun  brig).  Whrn  the  boats  approached  within  grape  distance,  wc  ojiened 
our  fire  on  tlieui  with  round-  and  grape-shot.  They  retreated  and  came 
r.'uiid  tiie  eii>t  tide  of  the  town.  We  checked  tlieni  with  our  six- 
pounder  and  HiU5ket,s  till  we  dragged  over  one  of  our  eighteen  pound- 
ers. We  put  in  it  a  round-ahot  aud  alwut  forty  or  fifty  jiounda  of  grape, 
Hud  placed  it  in  the  ■  eiitro  of  their  boats  as  they  were  lowing  up  in  a 
line  and  firing  on  ns  We  tore  oue  of  their  Iwiges  all  in  jiieces,  so  that 
two,  oue  on  each  side,  had  to  lash  her  np  to  k.  ep  her  from  sinking. 
Tbey  retreated  out  of  grape  distance,  and  wc  turned  our  fire  npon  the  | 
brig,  and  expended  all  onr  carti  idges  but  five,  which  we  reserved  for  i 


the  boats  if  they  made  another  attempt  to  laod.  We  then  lay  four  hours, 
being  unable  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  least,  excpt  from  muskets  on 
the  brig,  while  the  fire  from  the  whole  fleet  was  directed  against  our 
buildings.  After  the  third  express  from  New  London,  some  fixed  ammu- 
nition arrived.  We  then  turned  onr  cannon  on  the  brig,  and  ehe  soon 
cut  her  cable  and  drifted  out.  The  whole  fleet  then  weighed  and  an- 
chored nearly  out  of  reach  of  ehot,  aod  contioued  this  and  the  next  day 
to  bombard  the  town.  They  set  the  buildiogs  on  fire  in  more  tlian 
twenty  places,  and  we  as  often  put  them  out.  In  the  three  days'  botn- 
batdment  they  sent  on  shore  sixty  tone  of  metal,  and,  strange  to  say, 
wounded  only  one  man,  since  dead.  We  have  picked  up  fifteen  tons,  in- 
cluding eouie  that  was  taken  up  out  of  the  water  and  the  two  aucboiB 
that  we  got.  \4'e  took  up  and  buried  four  poor  fellows  that  were  hove 
overboard  out  of  the  sinking  barge. 

"  *  Since  peace,  the  officers  of  the  *'  Despatch"  brig  have  been  on  shore 
here.  Tbey  acknowledge  they  had  twenty-one  killed  and  fifty  badly 
wounded,  and  further  say,  had  we  continued  our  fire  any  longer,  they 
should  have  etnick,  for  they  were  in  a  sinking  conditiuD  ;  for  the  wiud 
then  blew  at  southwest,  directly  into  the  harbor.  Before  the  ammuni- 
tioo  arrived  it  shifted  round  to  the  north,  and  blew  out  of  the  harbor. 
All  the  shot  suitable  for  the  caunoD  we  have  reserved.  We  have  now 
more  eighteen-pound  shot  than  waa  sent  us  by  government.  We  have 
put  the  two  cannon  in  the  arsenal  and  housed  all  the  munitions  of 
war.'" 

No  history  of  the  hattle  of  Stonington,  during 
the  last  war  with  England,  has  yet  been  written 
wherein  the  part  acted  by  the  militia  has  been  fully 
given.  No  sooner  were  the  British  ships  seen  inside 
of  Fisher's  Island,  on  the  9th  of  August,  181-1,  than 
the  tar-harrel  signals  were  ablaze.  Col.  Randall, 
ever  on  the  alert,  reached  the  place  before  dark,  and 
issued  the  following  order; 

"  Keoimental  Ordebb. 
"30th  Regiment  C.  M. 
"In  consequence  of  an  attack  on  Stonington  Point,  and  agreeable  to 
orders  received  from  the  Brigadier,  this  Regiment  is  called  into  active 
service,  aud  will  assemble  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Oliver  York  forth- 
with, and  all  officers  and  soldiers  will  attend  to  this  order,  nod  warn 
others,  and  assemble  accordingly. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  at  Stonington  Borough  this     day  of  August, 
18U. 

"  William  Rand.vll,  Lieut  Col.  Comdr." 

Maj.-Gen.  Wm.  Williams,  of  Stonington,  living  in 
New  London  at  the  time,  issued  an  order  to  Brig.- 
Gen.  Jirali  Isham  to  call  out  his  brigade  for  the  defense 
of  Stonington,  which  was  immediately  done.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  issued  by  him  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Randall,  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment, 
which  did  not  reach  him  until  long  after  he  had 
issued  his  orders  and  nearly  all  of  his  regiment  had 
reached  the  scene  of  battle  : 

"  Lieut.  Col.  M'n.  Randall,  Comm.  of  the  30«i  Regt.,  Third  Brigade, 
Conn.  Militia. 

"Sir,— I'niKuant  to  orders  from  the  Major  General  of  the  Division 
you  will  immediately  call  your  Regt.  into  service  in  addition  to  the  sig- 
nals to  be  given  at  your  signal  pole  (if  not  already  done)  you  will  use 
every  exertion  to  get  all  your  Regt.  ont  as  soon  as  possible  aud  march 
them  immediately  to  Stonington  Point  that  place  being  In  imminent 
danger  of  iiiva.siuu. 
"  Lose  no  time. 

"  Yunrs  Respectfully 

"  JiRAH  Isham,  BrUj.  Genl.  inl  Brigade. 
"  New  London,  .\ug.  S,  1814, 
"  half  jiaet  8  r.M." 

♦  Col.  Randall's  regiment  was  rallied  and  called  out 
by  the  blazing  tar-lsarrel  signals,  and  without  stopping 
to  form  as  companies  went  immediately  to  Stonington 
borough,  and  were  organized  out  of  reach  of  the 
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enemy's  guns,  and  held  in  readiness  to  repel  any  \ 
landing  that  they  might  attempt.  | 

The  militia  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  the  time 
of  the  last  war  with  England  were  organized  in  con- 
formity to  a  law  of  Congress  enacted  in  1792,  consist- 
ing of  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and 
companies.    The  eastern  division  of  the  State  militia 
was  at  that  time  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Williams,  ; 
assisted  by  staff-oflScers  Maj.  Francis  Richards,  Maj.  \ 
Thomas  Shaw  Perkins,  aides-de-camp ;  Lieut.-Col.  ! 
Coddington  Billings,  inspector ;  Robert  Coit,  quarter-  | 
master. 

The  Third  Brigade  of  said  division  was  commanded  ; 
by  Brig.-Gen.  Jirah  Isham,  assisted  by  staff-officers  ! 
Martin  Lee,  aide-de-camp ;  George  L.  Perkins,  brigade 
major ;  Henry  Wheat,  brigade  quartermaster. 

The  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  said  brigade  was  com-  : 
manded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Randall,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  correct  roll  of  the  field-  and  staff-officers  of  | 
said  regiment  and  their  attendants  at  the  battle  of 
Stonington,  Aug.  10,  1814: 

William  Raodall,  lientenant-colooel ;  Nathan  Wbeeler,  first  major; 
Nathan  Pendleton,  second  major;  Benry  Cbesebro,  adjutant ;  Sam- 
nel  Chapmao,  qnartermaster ;  Giles  B.  Uallam,  puymaster ;  Ira 
Hart,  chaplaia ;  M'lUiam  Lord,  surgeon;  Joho  Billings,  surjieoa's 
mate;  fiatban  Smith,  sergeant-major  4  John  P.Williams,  6eC4iiid 
Berge&ot-m^or;  Angustue  L.  Babcock,  drum-major;  Christoiiher 
Dewey,  fife-major;  John  ChampliQ,  private  ;  Henry  Newgeer,  Giles 
Wlieeler,  Ira  R.  Wheeler,  Nathan  S.  Pendleton,  John  Frink,  Chas. 
T.  Hart,  Thomas  Brooke,  waiters. 

The  following  roll-copies  of  the  eight  companies  of 
said  regiment  show  the  names  of  the  men  who  re-  i 
sponded  to  their  country's  call  and  marched  to  Ston-  j 
ington  borough  to  defend  the  place  when  attacked  by  ; 
the  British  fleet,  Aug.  10,  1814: 

Thirtieth  Regime.nt. 

Fint  Company. — Beoison  Noyes,  captain;  Renben  Palmer,  Jr.,  lieuten- 
ant; Ephraim  Williame,  ensign;  William  S.  Bradford,  sergeant;  i 
George  Sheffield,  s&coad  sergeant;  Joseph  Noyes,  third  sergeant;  : 
Isaac  Wheeler,  third,  fourth  sergeant;  John  Yeomans,  Eleazcr  ; 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Perry  Barber,  Jr.,  corporals;  Privates,  John  Davis,  i 
Charles  Paloier,  John  Noyes,  Samosl  Helme,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  i 
Nathaniel  W.  Noyes,  Peleg  West,  Constant  Taylor,  Samuel  Chese- 
brough  (2),  Thomas  B.  Staoton,  Elihn  RoliiDsoo,  Charles  P.  Noyea, 
Elias  Staotoo,  Stephen  F.  Stanton,  Ezra  Witter,  John  Dodge,  Na- 
thaniel  Robinson,  Paul  Bradford,  William  Cbesebrough,  Ross 
Austin,  Stilee  Staotoo,  Jabez  Swan. 

Second  Company. — Asa  A.  Swan,  captain;  Samuel  Prentice,  lieutenant; 
George  W.  Baldwiio,  ensign ;  Ephrajm  Meech,  John  Prentice,  ser- 
geants; John  S.  Hewitt,  drummer;  Elias  Wheeler,  fifer;  Privates, 
Andrew  Baldwin,  Edward  Coats,  Jr.,  James  Wheeler, George  P.Stew- 
art, Avery  Prentice,  Coddington  Swan,  Samuel  W.  Prentice,  Stephen  ; 
Main,  William  Jackson,  Christopher  Avery  (3),  Joseph  Ayer,  Jr.,  ' 
Gurdon  Chapman,  Charlee  Church,  Denison  Swan,  Sanford  Brown, 
Eldridge  Whipple,  John  Wilkinson,  Levi  Meech,  Gardiner  Mory, 
John  Stewart,  Thomas  Davisun.  ! 

Ttiird  Company. — Jesse   Breed,  captsin  ;  William   Frink,  lieutenant;  \ 
Dudley  Brown,  ensign ;  Daniel  Benlley,  Perez  Wheeler,  Koswell  I 
R.Avery,  Ilalph  R.  Miner,  sergeants;  Ellas  Miner,  leaac  Bordlck,  | 
corporals;  Privates,  Asa  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Prentice  Cook,  Jonas  Breed, 
RoBwell  Breed,  Samuel  Frink,  Stephen  Babcock,  Jr.,  Boswell  Breed, 
Tliomas  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Sioieon  Baldwin,  Eoswell  Brown,  Oliver 
Miner,  William  Crandall,  John  Davis,  Oliver  Denison,  Paleg  h. 
Barber,  Jamce  Bliven,  John  Breed,  Oliver  Wheeler,  Wllliiun  S.  j 
Frink,  Benjamin  F.  Frink,  Christopher  Bill,  Shephard  Brown, 
Thomas  B.  iMiner,  David  Bromley,  Peli'g  Wheeler,  Cyrus  W.  Bnvwn,  j 
Samuel  Clarke  (dninmior),  Charles  I'.  Randall,  Jesse  Breed,  Jr., 
Pitts  D.  Frink.  ' 


Fourth  Company. — John  \V.  Hull,  i.aptaiu;  Sil;ie  Chesebrcugh,  ensign; 
Heury  Grant,  Russell  Wheeler,  Elias  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Bt-rgeants;  David 
Coats.  Gilbert  IMiner,  John  D.  Gallup, corporals ;  Joshua  Clark,  fifer; 
Stephen  Wilcox,  drummer;  Privates,  John  Breed,  Ezra  Staotun, 
Deoison  Miner,  William  Cogswell,  Elijah  Kcoyon,  Janiee  Holmes, 
Jr.,  Dudley  Denison,  Gilbert  Brown,  Luther  Miner,  Ansel  Coats, 
Moses  Palmer,  Codrtingt<in  Brown,  John  L.  Berry,  Obadiali  Mathew- 
soo,  William  Alexander,  Robert  Miner,  C'aleli  Greeu,  Nathan  Stan- 
ton, Sanford  Brown,  Elias  Irish,  Joseph  Tift,  Beujauiin  F.  Breed, 
William  Cbesebrough. 

Fi/tk  Company. — John  Hyde,  lienteiiant;  Noyes  Palmer,  ensign;  Joseph 
D.  Slason,  Daniel  Hobart,  William  Bailey,  sergeants;  William 
Wheeler,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  corporals:  Edwin  Lewis,  drummer; 
Privates,  Amoe  Miner,  Amos  Gallup,  Jr.,  Andrew  Chesobrough,  Amoe 
Clieeebrough,  Andrew  Denison,  Cyrus  Peckham,  Daniel  Wheeler, 
Daniel  Mason,  Ellsba  Frink,  Elisba  Brown,  Elani  Denison,  Edward 
C.  Williams,  Frederick  Denison,  Frederick  Denison  (2),  GillHLrt 
Williams,  Hazard  Holmes,  Henry  Denison,  Henry  Lewis,  It^aac 
Morgan,  Jeremy  Craodull,  Jabez  Gallup,  Joho  Leroy,  John  Miner, 
Justin  Denison,  John  BeDoet,  Jesse  Wheeler,  Nathaniel  Lewis, 
Noyes  Lewis,  Paul  Miner,  Robert  Fellows,  Samuel  Stjinton,  Jr., 
Samuel  Wbeeler,  Thouias  Leeds,  Theophilus  Rogers,  Gilbert  Wheeler, 
Franklin  Chesebrough,  Franklin  Palmer. 

xSUlh  Company. — Daniel  Carr,  captain  ;  Gideon  Chapman  ;  Nathan  Chap- 
man, Henry  Babcock,  Moses  Thomsoo,  Jr.,  Simon  Pendleton,  ser- 
geants; Reuben  York,  Cyrus  Palmer,  corporate;  Privates,  Horace 
Grant,  Henry  Grant,  .Inlins  Palmer,  Janiea  York,  Jr.,  Andrew  Breed, 
Cliarles  Chapman,  Elias  Chapmau,  Sanford  Chapman,  Palmer  Chap- 
man, Freeman  Pierce,  Lewis  Chapuiao,  Amos  Chapman,  Robert 
Thompson,  .lease  Cbapmao,  Kenben  Chapman,  John  Grey,  Jr.,  Luke 
C.  Reynolds,  Gershom  Breed,  Robert  Palmer,  Jeffrey  Ch.ipmao,  Zeb- 
ulon  York,  AmoB  Thompson,  George  L.  Chapman,  Thomas  Geere,  Ezra 
Geere,  George  Geere,  Jr.,  Lyman  Willcox,  Noah  Willcox,  Elisha 
Coon,  John  W.  Eccleston,  Rowland  Ecclestou,  Amoe  Main  (2),  Elijah 
Perry,  Simeon  P.  Kenyon,  Joshtia  H.  Thompson,  lerael  Palmer,  Jr., 
Joseph  Burton,  Daniel  Palmer,  Richard  Slocum. 

Seventh  Company. — Dauiel  Miner  (2),  captain  ;  Amos  Holmes,  lieuten- 
ant; Pbiiieas  Wheeler,  ensign;  Thomas  Partelo,  Chandler  Maine, 
Jesse  Maine,  sergeants;  Joshua  Brown,  Avery  Browo,  Prentice 
Holmes,  Benadani  Palmer,  corporals;  Arnold  Crumb,  drummer; 
Privates,  James  Brown,  Lathan  Brown,  Ssnford  Brown,  Joshua 
Brown  (3),  Mathew  Brown,  Peter  Eldridge,  Jonathan  Allen  Jr., 
leaac  Partlo,  Jonas  Partlo,  Samuel  Maryolt,  Amoe  Browo,  Cyrus 
L.  Park,  Gurdon  Ingrshani,  J.  Ross  Burdii  k,  Isaac  R.  Taylor,  John 
Allen,  Allen  Wheeler,  Nathan  York,  John  Maine,  Daniel  Dewey, 
John  Brown,  Beriali  Lewis,  Royal  Maine,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Nathan 
Kenyon,  James  Crandall,  Joseph  Holinps,  Shepard  Wheeler,  Rufus 
Wheeler. 

Eujhlh  Compani/.— William  Potter,  captain  ;  Horatio  G.  Lewis,  lieuten- 
ant; Daniel  Frink,  ensign  ;  Francis  Amy,  Cliarles  H.  Smith,  Peleg 
Hancox,  sergeants;  Gurdon  Triimlinll,  Anariah  Staotoo,  Jr.,  Junius 
Chesebrough,  Joshua  Swan,  Jr.,  corporals;  i'rivates,  Phioeas  Wiloox, 
Hamilton  White,  Henry  Wilcox,  Nathan  Wilcox,  Samuel  Burtch, 
Jonathan  Palmer,  Andrew  P.  Stanton,  James  Stanton,  Tliomaa 
Breed,  Amos  Loper,  Samuel  Bottum,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Merritt,  Elihu 
Chesebrongh,  Jr.,  Christopher  Wbeeler,  Amos  Hancox,  Zebediah 
Palmer,  Nathaniel  Waldron,  Thomas  Spencer,  Nathaniel  M.  Pen- 
dleton, Simon  Carew,  Elieba  Faxon,  Jr.,  Ebcnezer  Halpin,  Asa  Wil- 
cox, Jr.,  Warreo  Palmer,  Joseph  Bailey,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Lewis. 

"  Hr.AnQU\RTERS,  Aug.  11,  1814. 
"SiB, — By  order  of  the  Geo.  C4inim.iodiog  you  w  ill  detach  one  com- 
pany (of  about  30  men)  from  the  Regiment  under  your  command  to 
stand  guard  at  or  near  the  bridge  during  the  night,  from  w  hicli  a  patrol- 
Hog  party  will  be  kept  out,  and  be  relieved  from  time  to  time;  the  party 
will  be  extended  about  one  mile  from  the  west  eod  of  the  bridge  lo  give 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  couininnicate  the 
same  to  Head  Quarters. 

"  By  order:  General  Pedkins,  Maj.  Brig. 
"  To  Col.  Wm.  Randall,  UHh  Jleijt." 

"  Heau  yuAHTEn, 
"Stonington,  12th  August,  1814. 
"SiK, — By  order  of  the  Gen.  commanding  you  will  please  detach  Mnjor 
Wbeeler,  of  the  llOth  Regt.,  to  take  command  of  the  Guards  fo  bo  sta- 
tioned conformable  to  the  enclosod  order,  which  you  will  please  band  to 
him,  at  llie  same  time  direct  that  he  repair  to  this  place  at  an  early 
period  for  the  above  puriKise. 
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"  Major  Wheeler  will  not  n<-glec:  ui  statioQ  the  said  detecbment  be- 
f.ire  insetting,  aud  report  from  time  to  time  during  tlie  niglit,  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  euclcised  order  directed  to  Lieut.-Col.  Tracy,  of  the  20th 
Kegiment. 

"Gro.  L.  I'EaKiNS,  M-'j-  Brigade. 
"LiF.rT.-GoL.  Wm.  Kanuali,,  30(/i  Eegt." 

"Sir,— The  General  commanding  has  directed  Col.  William  Belcher 
to  furnish  forty  men  to  be  r"'  nnder  your  coniiuand  for  the  purpose  of 
extioguisliing  fires.  Tou  can  call  nn  him  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
that  number  of  men  at  aoy  time  when  they  are  ro(]iiired. 

"By  order;  MaRiin  Lee,  Jid-de-Comp. 

"  Capt.  Wn.i.iAM  Potter, 
"  Aug.  12th,  1814." 

"  Head  Quakteks,  Stoninqton,  13th  Aug.,  1814. 

"Sir, — I  am  oi-dered  by  the  Brigadier-Geuertl  commanding  to  direct 
that  you  detach  two  companies  from  you  r  Ilcgt.  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ing guard  for  the  night,  ooe  company  to  he  stationed  ou  the  east,  and 
one  OD  the  west  side  of  the  Point. 

"Col.  Tracy  will  report  hie  detachmeat  for  gnardp  to  you.  Lieut. 
Hough  is  ordered  to  guard  the  Battery,  who  will  also,  if  necessary,  re- 
port to  you. 

"  The  Biigsdier-Gencral  commandiug  being  about  to  leave  for  New 
London,  you  will  coosider  yourself  the  couimaodiog  olRcer  here  until 
hiE  return,  and  will  repair  for  the  night  to  Head  Quarter?. 

"Martin  Lee, -ii'd-Je-Oanip. 

"  LiEtrr.-Cou  Vim.  Kandall,  ZOlh  Uegt." 

"  Detacheu  .MiLmA, 
"  Head  Quaeters,  Stonington  Point, 
"  Aug.  14, 1814. 

"Sir, — By  order  of  the  Geueral  Commending  you  will  take  command 
at  this  Post,  as  very  uoe.xpectedly  the  20th  and  the  remainder  of  the  8 
Regt.  are  ordered  t-:*  Mystic  and  Groton  Bank.  Lieut.  Hough's  detach- 
ment is  joioed  to  your  Kegt.,  and  you  «ill  furnish  bim  with  a  copy  of 
this  order;  you  will  station  a  guai'ft  at  the  Arsenal,  and  remove  all  the 
ammunition  and  provision  at  Mr.  Phelps'  to  that  place  ;  you  will  be  very 
particular  in  stationing  your  guards,  and  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  for 
the  enemy,  and  report  from  time  to  time  all  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  report  the  strength  of  your  Eegt.  as  often  as  practicable. 

"By  command:  G.  L.  Perkins,  Maj. -Brigadier. 

"LiErT.-CoL.  Wa.  Eandall,  30(i  Retji." 

"Rerimentai  Orders  30th  Regt.  Conn.  Militia,  in  actual  Service  at 
Stouiogton,  Aug.  14,  1,S14. 

"Officers  commsuding  companies  will  ascertaio  this  evening  what 
dilficieDcies  there  are  in  arras,  amniunitiou,  and  flints,  nod  report  the 
same  to  the  Adjutant  to-morrow  morning  at  5  o'clock  a.m.,  and  also  di- 
rect the  men  to  retire  to  their  respective  Quarters  precisely  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  if  found  patrolling  the  streets  after  the  time  fixed, 
they  will  be  taken  to  Head  Quarters  and  a  reasonable  excuse  will  be 
exacted  for  a  Don-compliance  of  ortlers. 

"  William  Kandall,  Lieut.-Coni. 

"By  order:  Henri  Chesebro, 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1814,  a  requisition  from  the 
President  was  made  ou  the  States  most  exposed  for  a 
corps  of  ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred  militia, 
with  a  request  to  the  executives  to  hold  in  readiness 
for  immediate  service  their  respective  detachments, 
and  to  fix  on  the  places  of  rendezvous  with  a  view  to 
the  more  exposed  points.  The  quota  assigned  to 
Connecticut  was  three  thousaad  men.  The  Governor, 
after  advising  with  the  Couucil,  decided  to  call  on  the 
militia  hy  draft  for  that  number  of  men,  as  per  order 
annexed : 

"STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 
"General  Ordkus. 

"  Haiitporu,  28tli  .July,  1814. 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  received  a  coniniuiiicatioo  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  inviting  the  K.xecutives  of  certain  States 
to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a  coriia  of  oieiety- 
three  thousand  live  hundred  men,  'as  a  measure  of  precaution  to 
strengthen  ourselves  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic,'  and  assigning  as  the 
quota  of  Connecticut  three  hundred  artillery  and  two  thousand  seven 


I  hundred  infantry,  with  a  detail  of  Geueral  and  SUtf  Officere.  The  Com- 
:  mdnder-in-Chief  having  thought  proper,  hy  advice  of  the  Council,  to 

comply  with  the  recomineodation,  directs  that  dispositions  be  imme- 
j  diately  made  for  carrying  the  same  iuto  effect. 

"  Accordingly  the  number  of  artillery  and  infantry  above  mentioned, 
i  including  the  usnal  regimental  oflicers,  will  be  detached  from  tliemilitia 

of  the  State,  exempting  from  the  draught  such  as  have  either  in  person  or 
i  by  substitute  performed  a  tour  of  duty  the  present  season.  Volunteer 

uniform  compaoies  will  be  accepted.  The  whole  to  be  formed  ioto  four 
j  regiments  and  duly  officered,  their  places  of  rendezvous  as  follows,  to 
j  wit:  for  the  first  regiment,  Hartford;  for  the  second.  New  Haven;  for 
i  the  third,  Norwich  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  Fairfield.  One  Major-General 
!  aud  ooe  Brigadier-General  will  he  detailed  in  the  usual  manner,3l8o  one 
i  deputy  Quai  termaster-Genenil,  and  iostead  of  an  assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
'  oral  (there  being  no  such  officer  iu  the  militia  of  this  State)  there  shall 

■  be  detailed  one  Division  Tnsi>ector. 

j  "  The  troops  thus  detached  are  to  be  completely  armed  and  equipped 
i  according  to  law,  and,  until  otherwise  directed,  will  be  held  in  readiness 
j  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  iuvesions 
\  of  the  enemy,  nnder  such  orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  com- 
i  mander-io-chief. 

I      "  By  order  of  hie  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief. 

"  Eben.  Huntington,  Aifjt.-Gencral." 

BRIGADE  ORDERS, 
i  "Third  Brigade  Conn.  Militia. 

j  "  To  Lieut.  Col.  William  Randall,  30th  Regiment. 

"Sir, — In  obedience  to  orders  from  his  excellency  the  Gipt.-Gen- 
;  eral,  you  will  forthwith  detach  from  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  uoder 
:  your  command  your  proportion  of  the  required  Quota  of  Militia  as  an- 
;  nexed,  exempting  from  the  Draught  such  as  have  either  in  Person  or  by 
'  Substitute  performed  a  tour  of  duty  the  present  season.  The  infantry  de- 
I  tailed  from  the  S""  Dirision  will  furoi  Two  Battallioos  and  the  Arb'lleries 

will  form  one  company,  the  whole  to  compose  One  Regt  to  be  called 
I  the  3^  Regiment,  &  Norwich  their  pisuo  of  Rendezvous.  Lieut-Col. 

Win.  Belcher,  of  the  Sth  Eegm' is  detail""  to  command  said  Regiment; 
:  Maj.  James  Gordon,  of  the  20th  Regiment,  is  detail*"  as  major. 
I  "lu  detaching  from  the  matross  companies.  Gunners,  Bombadiers,  & 
'  Mstrosses  are  to  he  considered  as  privates.  Tlieofficers  and  men  are  not, 
I  ill  coiif,equence  of  being  detach*",  to  be  consider^  as  exempted  from  floy 
i  military  duties  in  the  corps  to  which  they  now  respectively  belong;  you 
I  will  take  the  otBcere  hy  seniority,  aa  far  sis  practicable,  leaving  no  coni- 

■  p;iny  without  a  commission'"  officer.  To  complete  Lists  of  the  names  of 
the  officers  and  men  detached  and  two  muster  Rolls  must  he  made  out 
and  transmitted  to  the  Brigade  Inspector  at  Norwich  ae  eoon  as  you  have 

:  completed  the  Detachment,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  without  delay. 

Maj'-.-Gen'.  Taylor,  of  tlie  4th  Division,  &  Brigadier-Gen'.  Lusk,  of  the  7th 
;  Brigade,  have  been  detached  as  the  Sen'  Officers. 
I      "  Given  under  my  hand  at  New  LoiidOD  this 4th  day  August,  1814. 

"  JlRAH  IsHAM,  Brig.-Genl. 
j      "  By  order;  Geo.  L.  Perkins,  Major  Brigade." 

"Regimental  Orders  30th  Regiment  Conn.  Miutia. 
1     "  Captain  :  Sir, — To  curry  the  foregoiog  Ordere  into  execution  you  will 
j  forthwith  detach  from  the  company  under  your  command  yourpropor- 
I  tion  of  the  lequiied  quota  of  OfficerR,  nou-commission'"  officers,  musl- 

■  cians,  and  Privates  as  annexed  hereto,  the  whole  to  he  mustered,  in- 
sfiected,  &  notified  to  hold  themsulves  iu  leadioess  to  march  at  a 

I  moment's  warm'ng.    Two  inspection  returns  of  those  detached  from 
i  your  company,  inibiaciDg  a  list  of  their  names  and  the  actuals  State  of 
their  arms  and  equipments,  must  bo  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the 
;  commandant  of  tho  Regiment  immediately.    Giles  R.  Hallam,  Pay 
!  Master,  John  Billings,  Surgeon's  Mate,  are  detached  as  Staff  officers. 
Lieut.  Amos  Holmes,  of  the  7th  Co.,  and  Dan'.  Friuk,  Eiieigu  of  the  Sth 
Co.,  are  detached  ae  commiasiou^  officers  of  the  SOtli  Rigiment.  The 
present  being  a  period  of  unusual  difficulty  and  danger,  aod  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  being  in  a  state  of  complete  and  constant  readiness  To 
march  for  the  Piotection  nod  defence  of  our  Sea  Coast,  wliich  is  obvious 
that  the  Lieut-Col.  comrn"' feels  confident  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
;  officers  or  soldiers  iif  the  30th  Regiment  will  he  wanting  to  have  their 

■  respective  companies  in  a  State  of  perfect  readiness  for  the  purpose. 
I  Given  uoder  my  hand  at  StoniogtoQ  This  15th  day  of  August,  1614. 

"Wm.  Randall,  iiewf.-Oomd'. 
i     "By  Order:  Henry  Chesebho,  AdJvlanL" 

Also  in  pursuance  of  said  orders  forty-seven  men 
•  were  detached  from  said  regiment,  as  follows :  From 
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Company  1,  5  men  ;  Company  2,  6  men  ;  Company  3, 
5  men  ;  Company  4,  5  men  ;  Company  5,  8  men  ; 
Company  6,  7  men  ;  Company  7,  6  men  ;  Company  8, 
5  men,— -47.. 

"  BnioADE  Conn.  Militia, 
"  Head  Quabtees,  New  Londov,  Aug.  20th,  1814. 

"SiK, — I  have  it  io  charge  from  Brig.-Gen.  Cii8hii;g,  commanding 
Military  District  No.  2,  to  say  that  the  men  now  on  duty  in  the  Brigade 
under  Brig.-Gen.  Isham,  who  ar(^  detached  for  tDore  permaDeiit  service 
under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Lusk,  cannot  he  discharged  from  the 
corps  io  whicli  they  now  serve  at  the  present  momeut;  but  the  com- 
mandiog  general  assures  them  that  immediately  after  the  Eeginient  in 
which  they  are  to  servd  shall  liave  been  formed,  they  shall  lie  indulged 
with  leave  of  absence  a  reasonable  time  to  visit  their  families  aod  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  service  for  which  they  have  been  drafted. 

"By  comniaad  of  Brig.-Gen,  Ishum. 

"  MiBTIN  Lee,  Aide-de-Camp. 
"  Lieut.  Wm.  Eanpali,  Col.  of  30th  Kegt" 

'■  Bbioade  Conn.  Militia, 
"Head  Quarters,  New  London,  Ang.  21, 1814. 
"  Sib, — I  have  it  in  charge  from  Brig.-Gen.  Gushing,  cohimanding  Mili- 
tary District  No.  2,  to  say.  That  the  Brigade  of  Conn.  Militia  now  in  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  under  the  conimiind  of  Brig.-Gen.  Isbam,  will 
he  mustered  for  payment  and  discharged  ctn  the  following  days,  unless 
the  future  movemeots  of  the  enemy  ehould  render  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue it  in  service  a  few  days  longer,  viz.: 

"20th  Kegiment  on  Tuesday,  the  i;3d  inst. 
"  8th       "         "  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst 
"33d        "         "  Thursday,     "    25tli  '' 
"  3d        "         "  Friday,         "    26th  " 
"  30th  Eegt.  general  Brigade  Staff,  on  Saturday,  27th  inst. 
The  muBter  to  be  made  by  the  Adjutant-General  or  as^istaut  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  District,  and  to  commence  at  6  o*clock  a.m.  of  each 
day  on  the  Regimental  parade,  and  it  is  expected  all  concerned  will  give 
due  attention. 

"Brig.-Gen.  laliam  directs  that  the  men  who  are  detached  to  serve 
nnder  Brig.-Gen.  Lnsk,  who  are  not  present  with  their  Begimenis,  are 
immediately  to  be  notified  to  join  the  regiment  under  Col.  Belcher, 
either  at  New  London  or  Groton,  at  whichever  place  he  may  be  sta- 
tioned, they  are  to  appear  immediately. 

"On  the  day  the  respective  regiments  are  to  he  mustered  aod  dis- 
charged as  above,  it  is  expected  the  officers  and  men  will  receive  their 
pay. 

"  Five  muster  rolls  must  be  made  out  for  each  company,  two  pay  mile 
and  four  Keceipt  Bolls  also  for  each  company  will  be  required. 

"To  this  yon  will  instruct  your  Kegimental  Paymasters  to  attend 
without  delay,  as  the  pay  cannot  be  received  without  all  their  vouchers. 

"  The  Muster  Bolls  must  contain  the  names  of  those  men  only  who 
have  joined  their  companies,  with  their  rank  and  commencement  of  eer- 
vice,  nothing  to  he  noted  of  the  teimination  of  service,  with  the  pay  aod 
receipt  Rolls,  aod  you  will  observe  the  same  directions. 

"The  termination  of  service  and  amount  of  pay  can  be  added  after- 
wards. 

"  By  order  of  Bkio.-Ges.  Isham,  Commatidant  2d  Brigade. 
"Madtin  Lfk,  Aide-de-Camp.^^ 

"  Bn  iGACE  Conn.  Militia, 
"  Head  Quaetebs,  New  London,  Aug.  22d,  1814. 
"LiEDT.-CoL.  Wm.  Randall,  of  the  30th  Begt. 

"Sia, — The  Brigadier-General  direct)  that  the  officers  and  men  de- 
tached from  your  regiment  in  pursuance  of  the  late  General  aod  Brigade 
orders, be  directed  to  assemhle  at  New  London  to-morrow,  the  2Sd  inst, 
at  4  o'clock  P.M.  Tou  will  notify  them  accordingly.  They  are  ordered 
by  the  comrnander-in-chief  of  this  State  into  service  under  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Lusk.  The  officers  and  men  thus  mustered  into  service  will 
he  mustered  io  the  corps  nnder  Brig.-Gen.  Luek,  and  the  indulgence 
promised  in  the  order  of  the  20th  inet.  will  then  be  granted. 

"JlEAH  lellAM, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding  Brigade. 
"  By  command  :  Maetin  Lee,  Aide-de-Camp." 

The  battle  of  Stonington  was  not  a  victory  for  the 
British  fleet.  They  doubtless  intended  to  burn  the 
place.  In  fact,  they  declared  that,  having  ample 
means  in  their  possession,  they  would  destroy  it,  and 


that  they  did  not  was  owing  to  the  bravery  of  its 
defenders.    From  some  unaccountable  neglect  on  the 
\  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  nation  there 
i  was  not  a  dozen  rounds  of  ammunition  for  our  can- 
\  non  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  attack.    It  seems  al- 
i  most  incredible  that  a  place  as  much  exposed  as  the 
i  borough,  with  a  succession  of  military  detachments 
detailed  for  its  protection,  with  three  cannon  and  a 
I  battery  erected  for  defense,  should  all  have  been  pro- 
j  vided  without  ammunition  for  an  hour's  fight.  But 
so  it  was,  and  but  for  the  powder  obtained  from  New 
London  during  the  bombardment,  and  some  gathered 
from  Capt.  George  Fellows  and  others,  our  battery 

I  with  its  guns  would   have  been  wellnigh  useless. 

II  Sergt.-Maj.  Nathan  Smith,  then  residing  in  the  bor- 

i  ough,  communicated  to  Col.  Randall  the  approach  of 
\  the  hostile  fleet,  who  gave  the  alarm  through  his 
!  signals  on  Grant's  Hill,  and  hastened  to  the  borough 
I  with  all  the  men  he  could  rally  on  his  way,  some  five 
I  miles.    Capt.  William  Potter,  then  in  command  of  the 
i  Eighth  Company  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  imme- 
I  diately  assembled  all  of  his  command  in  reach,  con- 
i  sisting  of  twenty-one  men,  including  officers,  out  of 
;  a  roll  of  thirty-four  men.    He  joined  Lieut.  Hough 
I  with  his  detachment,  numbering  forty-two  men,  which 
■  added  to  the  militia  under  the  command  of  Col. 
:  Randall,  assisted  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  de- 
i  fended  the  place  as  best  they  could  during  the  even- 
I  ing  of  August  9th  until  nearly  midnight,  when  the 
;  enemy  ceased  firing ;  and  but  for  the  spirited  resist- 
ance that  the  barges  and  launches  received  from  the 
;  militia  and  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Col. 
;  Randall,  the  enemy  would  have  landed  and  burned 
;  the  place.    During  the  remainder  of  the  night  a  large 
;  part  of  Col.  Randall's  regiment,  observing  the  signals, 
i  hastened  to  the  place,  and  before  the  break  of  day 
I  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  including  offi- 
cers, had  reached  headquarters,  and  were  assigned  to 
their  respective  compania^s,  which,  added  to  Capt. 
Potter's  and  Lieut.  Hough's  men,  aggregated  a  force 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  men,  not  including  Col. 
Randall's  staff".    Thus  marshaled  they  awaited  the 
coming  day,  and  at  the  early  dawn  of  August  10th 
another  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  land 
from  their  barges  and  launches,  coming  around  on 
the  ea.st  side  of  the  borough,  firing  shot  and  shell 
i  into  the  place.    As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the 
I  enemy  was  discovered  some  of  the  volunteers  drew 
:  the  four-pounder  across  the  Point  to  prevent  the 
'  enemy  from  landing.    Col.  Randall  observing  the 
I  movement  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  whole  force 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Point  to  meet  them, 
and  when  he  reached  the  battery  he  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  his  men  and  the  volunteers  who  were  acting 
under  military  orders  to  draw  one  of  the  eightcen- 
pounders  across  the  town,  so  as  to  repel  the  appre- 
hended landing.    The  gun  was  manned  and  directed 
by  Ensign  Daniel  Frink,  of  Capt.  Potter's  company, 
and  so  well  was  it  handled  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
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polled  to  recede  and  seek  safety  iu  flight.  The 
prompt  assembling  of  Col.  Randall's  regiment,  and 
their  presence  at  this  moment,  prevented  the  enemy 
from  attempting  another  landing  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  place. 

During  the  engagement  on  the  east  side  of  the 
place  the  brig  "  Despatch"  was  working  up  t-owards 
the  battery,  doubtless  intending  to  protect  and  cover 
with  her  guus  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  but  was 
too  late  for  that  purpose.  She  came  to  anchor  within 
a  half-mile  of  the  battery,  and  opened  a  well-directed 
fire  on  the  town  and  battery,  which  had  been  manned 
by  volunteers,  some  of  which  belouged  to  the  militia, 
some  were  seafaring  men,  and  others  residents  of 
the  town.  It  is  dilficult  to  tell  at  this  distance  of 
time  how  many  men  actually  entered  the  battery 
and  bandied  the  guns  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1814,  or  how  many  assisted  in  bringing  am- 
munition to  them  or  making  cartridges  for  their  use. 
From  the  best  attainable  information  on  band  the 
Stoningtou  borough  men  were  Capt.  George  Fellows, 
Capt.  William  Potter,  Lieut.  Horatio  G.  Lewis,  En- 
sign Daniel  Frink,  Alexander  G.  Smith,  Amos  Deni- 
sou,  Jr.,  Elihu  Chesebro,  Jr.,  Rev.  J.abez  S.  Swan, 
Luke  Palmer,  George  Palmer,  Thomas  Wilcox,  and 
Asa  Lee. 

The  Mystic  Bridge  men  were  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Holmes,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Clift,  Capt.  Simon  Haley, 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Haley,  Frederick  Denison,  Ebenezer 
Denison,  Isaac  Denison,  and  Frederick  Haley.  From 
the  rural  districts  in  Stoningtou  were  John  Miner, 
Jesse  Dean,  John  Dean  Gallup,  Charles  T.  Stanton, 
Charles  P.  Wheeler,  and  Jonathan  Denison,  who  re- 
fused to  enter  the  battery,  but  fought  the  enemy  from 
the  shore  with  his  musket  at  long  range.  The  Gro- 
ton  meu  were  Ebenezer  Morgan,  Stanton  Gallup, 
Alfred  White,  Frank  Daniels,  Giles  Moran  ;  the  New 
London  men  were  Maj.  Simeon  Smith,  Capt.  Noah 
Lester,  Maj.  N.  Frink,  and  Lambert  Williams ;  the 
Massachusetts  men  were  Capt.  Leonard,  Wm.  G.  Bush, 
and  Mr.  Dunham,  and  no  doubt  others.  The  fire 
from  the  battery  on  the  9th  was  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  George  Fellows,  and  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Holmes  on  the  10th  of  August.  Both 
were  brave  men  and  true.  Capt.  Holmes'  three  years' 
service  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  served  as  captain  of  a  gun,  enabled 
him  to  direct  the  guns  in  the  battery  with  great  pre- 
cision. He  double-shotted  the  eighteen-pounders, 
and  sent  the  shot  plunging  through  the  brig  below 
her  water-lines. 

Th  ere  were  other  volunteers  who  rendered  impor- 
tant services  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  in  other  ways, 
which  the  Government  has  recognized,  and  granted  to 
the  participants  land  warrants  under  a  law  of  Con- 
gress enacted  in  1856,  viz.:  Henry  Smith,  Benjamin 
T.  Ash,  Pilts  I).  Frink,  William  C.  Moss,  Peyton  R. 
Randall,  and  Jesse  Breed,  and  perhaps  others. 

Edward  Stanton,  a  Revolutionary  hero,  who  was 


fearfully  and  dangerously  wounded  at  Fort  Griswold, 
Sept.  6,  1781,  living  some  five  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  action,  immediately,  on  hearing  the  first  gun, 
took  his  trusty  musket  and  marched  for  the  borough, 
saying,  with  emphasis,  that  he  had  shed  a  part  of  his 
blood  for  his  country  in  the  Revolution,  and  if  neces- 
sary was  fully  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  it  in 
defense  of  his  country. 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  enemy  were  de- 
termined to  burn  the  village  of  Stonington,  not  only 
from  the  declared  puriiose  of  Capt.  Hardy,  but  from 
the  use  of  rockets  and  carcasses  in  the  bombardment. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  pur- 
pose, Col.  Randall,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  de- 
tached Charles  H.  Smith,  then  the  second  sergeant  of 
Capt.  Potter's  company  (and  afterwards  its  captain), 
and  twenty  men  of  the  regiment  to  follow  up  and 
extinguish  all  the  fires  that  might  be  kindled  by  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  This  service  was  bravely  and 
eflScieutly  done,  and  a  large  number  of  fires  extin- 
guished. This  duty  was  as  perilous  as  a  place  in  the 
battery.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  list  of  these  brave 
men  has  not  been  preserved.  They  were  daily  relieved 
by  detachments  taking  their  places.  Gen.  Isham 
and  staff  arrived  from  New  London  about  noon,  Au- 
gust 10th,  and  took  command,  fixing  his  headquarters 
at  the  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Palmer. 
Col.  Randall's  headquarters  were  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
York,  that  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Wada- 
wansuck  Hotel  grounds. 

The  glory  of  the  battle  of  Stonington  cannot  all  be 
showered  upon  the  men  who  worked  the  guns  in  the 
battery,  though  they  immortalized  themselves  by 
their  heroic  conduct  and  Spartan  bravery. 

Col.  Randall,  his  staff,  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  regiment,  for  their  prompt  and  energetic  behavior 
in  meeting  and  repelling  the  enemy's  boats  in  their 
efforts  to  land  and  burn  the  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  and  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  en- 
titles them  to  the  highest  honors.  Especially  should 
that  brave  band  of  soldiers  who  watched  the  carcasses 
and  rockets  in  their  fiery  circles,  and  extinguished 
them  before  they  could  kindle  a  flame,  be  remem- 
bered with  everlasting  gratitude.  To  every  one  who 
participated  iu  the  defense  of  Stonington  in  August, 
1814,  Stonington  cheerfully  awards  a  full  measure  of 
praise,  and  will  cherish  their  memory  and  gratefully 
appreciate  their  heroic  services.  The  foregoing,  with 
the  extracts  copied  from  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  is 
offered  as  an  imperfect  history  of  the  battle  of  Ston- 
ington, Aug.  10,  1814. 

Col.  Randall's  regiment  and  the  detachment  of 
Lieut.  Hough  were  honorably  discharged  from  service 
Aug.  27, 1814. 

A  Heroine. — An  elderly  lady,  by  the  name  of  Hul- 
dah  Hall,  lived  at  Stonington  borough  during  the  last 
war  with  England.  She  was  in  feeble  and  rapidly- 
declining  health,  when  Capt.  Hardy,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1814,  gave  one  hour's  notice  for  the  nnoffend- 
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ing  inhabitants  of  tiie  place  to  be  removed.    She  was 
attended  by  an  only  daughter  bearing  her  name,  who 
had  been  her  sole  companion  during  her  weary  de- 
clining years.     During  the  excitement  and  alarm 
caused  by  Capt.  Hardy's  order,  and  the  hasty  de-  ; 
parture  of  the  unoffending,  there  were  no  efforts  made  \ 
for  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Hall.    Nor  is  it  certain  that  \ 
she  was  able  to  be  removed  at  the  time,  if  an  effort  ) 
for  that  purpose  had  been  made.  The  house  occupied  i 
by  Mrs,  Hall  stood  close  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,  and 
was  dangerously  exposed  to  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy.    During  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August  it  | 
became  apparent  that  Mrs.  Hall  was  rapidly  sinking,  ■ 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  bombardment  of  the  place, 
and  on  the  10th  of  August,  amid  the  thunders  of  the  ; 
bombardment  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  guns  in  i 
the  battel y,  she  breathed  her  last.    Beside  her  bed 
during  all  of  the  excitement  and  dangers  of  battle  ; 
stood  the  brave-hearted  daughter,  tenderly  watching 
with  loving  ministrations  her  dying  mother,  though  \ 
shot  and  shell  crushed  through  the  house,  and  through  ] 
the  room  where  they  were.    No  sooner  was  life  ex-  i 
tinct  than  the  daughter,  throwing  a  light  shawl  over  I 
her  head,  went  down  to  the  battery  amid  the  flying  ; 
shot  and  shell  to  get  assistance  to  remove  and  bury  ; 
her  mother.    When  seen  approaching  by  the  men  in  \ 
the  battery  they  were  awe-struck,  trembling  for  her  i 
safety,  though  reckless  of  their  own.   When  informed  | 
of  her  errand,  four  men  were  detached  and  went  with  | 
her  to  the  house,  carefully  and  tenderly  inclosed  her  ' 
remains  in  the  bed  and  bedclothes  where  she  lay,  and  ; 
bore  her  to  the  old  Robinson  burial-place  in  the  bor-  ; 
ough,  attended  by  the  daughter ;  and  in  a  deep  cut  made  \ 
by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb-shell,  without  any  form  or  ; 
ceremony,  except  the  thunders  of  the  bombardment,  \ 
they  buried  her  remains.   While  cheerfully  awarding  | 
the  highest  honors  to  the  men  who  so  bravely  de-  ; 
fended  Stoningtou,  let  us  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  I 
of  this  heroic  child,  believing  that  the  viewless  artists  | 
of  the  skies  have  woven  for  her  garlands  of  immortal  \ 
glory. 

The  British  fleet  did  not  again  attempt  to  destroy  \ 
the  village  of  Stonington  during  the  war,  but  an  ap-  | 
prehension  resting  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  \ 
might  again  do  so,  caused  them  to  apply  for  another  | 
detachment  of  militia  to  act  as  a  guard  for  the  place.  ! 
Col.  Randall  detached  Sergt.  Pel  eg  Hancox  and  four-  \ 
teen  men  from  Capt.  Potter's  company  to  act  as  said 
guard. 

They  served  from  Nov.  18,  1814,  to  Sept.  27,  1815, 
as  follows,  viz. :   Peleg  Hancox,  sergeant ;  Joshua 
Swan,  corporal ;  Elihu  Chesebro,  Jr.,  corporal ;  Pri- 
vates, Edward  Stanton,  Thomas  Booth,  Robert  Bot- 
tom, George  Taylor,  Noyes  Brown,  Warren  Palmer,  j 
Thomas  Spencer,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  George  j 
Howe,  James  Chesebrough,  James  Stanton,  Joseph  i 
Swan.  ! 

Peace  with  Great  Britain  came  in  February,  1815,  I 
and  with  it  universal  prosperity.    In  celebrating  the 


event  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stanton, 
of  Pawcatuck,  was  instantly  killed  at  Stonington  by 
the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon  fired  in  honor 
of  the  event.  , . 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 
STONINGTON— (Continued). 
EAKLT  RESIDENTS. 

Among  the  early  families  of  Stonington  few  have 
been  more  distinguished  than  the  Fannings.  Edmund 
Fanning,  the  pioneer  settler,  came  to  this  country 
from  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  New  London  as 
early  as  1662,  removed  to  Stonington  in  1670,  pur- 
chasing and  receiving  liberal  tracts  of  land,  and  died 
in  16S3.  His  wife,  Ellen,  survived  him,  to  whom, 
and  four  sons  and  two  grandsons,  his  estate  was  di- 
vided. It  was  from  this  family  that  Edmund  Fanning, 
the  distinguished  navigator,  descended,  and  his  still 
more  distinguished  brother,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Fan- 
ning, who  commanded  the  maintop  of  the  "  Good-man 
Richard,"  under  John  Paul  Jones,  in  her  famous 
fight  with  the  English  ship  "Serapis."  He  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  action  as  to  draw  from  Cap- 
tain Jones  the  following  certificate : 

"  Certificate  to  Congress. 
"I  do  hereby  certify  that  Nathaniel  Fanning,  of  Stonin^on,  State  of 
Connecticut,  has  sailed  with  me  in  the  station  of  inidshipman  eighteen 
months,  while  I  commanded  the  'Good-man  Richard,*  until  she  was  lost 
in  the  action  with  tlie  '  Serapis,*  and  in  the  *  Alliance*  and  'Ariel*  Frigates. 
His  bravery  ou  board  the  first-mentioned  ship  in  the  action  with  the 
'Serapis,'  a  King*8  ship  of  fifty  guns,  oft  Flumborongh  Head,  while  be 
had  command  of  the  main  top,  will,  I  hope,  recommend  him  to  the  notice 
of  Congress  in  the  line  of  promotion  with  his  other  merits. 

"John  Paul  Jones. 

"December  17th,  178(1." 

He  was  promoted  to  a  lientenancy  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  while  in 
command  of  the  United  States  naval  station  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  30,  1805. 

Capt.  Richard  Fanning  Loper,  a  relative  of  this 
distinguished  officer,  was  a  native  of  Stonington,  and 
his  life  was  so  fraught  with  stirring  events  of  historic 
interest  that  the  following  biographical  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  man,  kindly  furnished  by  a  friend,  is 
deemed  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
his  native  town  : 

^Capt.  Richard  F.  Loper  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1800.  Like  most  boys  brought  up  in 
the  seaport  towns,  he  formed  an  early  affection  for  a 
seafaring  life,  and  being  robust  for  one  of  his  age,  and 
possessing  a  vigorous  constitution,  he  made  his  first 
voyage  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Six  years  later  he  had 
attained  the  dignity  of  first  mate  of  a  coasting  vessel, 
and  during  the  following  year,  1817,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  schooner  "  Nancy  Cobb."  He  com- 
manded this  vessel,  carrying  freight  and  passengers 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and   Philadelphia,  Pa., 
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until  ISIO,  wlien,  wishing  to  have  a  more  thorough  \ 
training  as  a  sailor,  he  shipped  as  second  mate  of  the  ' 
sloop  "Hero,"  Capt.  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer,  and  was 
with  Capt.  Palmer  when  he  discovered  "  Palmer's  ; 
Land,"  on  this  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.    After  this  ] 
voyage  Capt.  Loper  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
started  a  line  of  packets  between   that  port  and  ^ 
Hartford,  Conn.,  taking  command  of  tiie  schooner 
"  Alonzo" ;  afterwards  built  a  new  schooner  named 
the  "Maid,"  which  he  took  command  of 

In  1831,  after  a  life  of  over  twenty  years  on  the  sea,  \ 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  having  rnar-  : 
ried  there  in  1825,  and  started  as  a  ship-builder  and 
contractor,  his  line  of  packets  still  running  between  \ 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Hartford.    Steam  now  \ 
interfering  with  his  packets,  he  took  to  steam,  and  on 
Feb.  28,  1844,  took  out  a  patent-right  for  a  propeller 
wheel.  The  government  anxious  to  ascertain  the  best 
propelling  power  for  its  ships,  arranged  a  trial  of  the  ' 
three  wheels  then  in  use.    The  result  will  be  found  | 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  government,  entitled  j 
"Report  of  Trials  of  Speed  with  the  Revenue  Steam-  j 
ers  'Spencer,'  'Jefferson,'  and  'Legar6,'  with  Hun-  \ 
ter's  Submerged  Wheels,  and  Ericsson's  and  Loper's  ; 
Propellers,  made  by  Direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  under  the  Superintendence  of  Capt. 
Alexander  V.  Fraser,  United  States  Revenue  Marine, 
1844-45." 

Page  7  of  this  report  Capt.  Fraser  says,  in  a  letter 
dated  Washington  City,  May30,  1845,  to  Hon.  Robert 
J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, — 

"I  would  respectfully  recomoieDd,  as  the  inachiiiei^  of  the  above- 
named  vesselfi  ('  Spencer,"  '  Jefferson,'  aod  '  Legari")  is  adapted  to  Loper's 
as  well  as  Ericeeon's  propeller,  and  as  the  prupeller  may  be  made,  Bent  to 
the  vessels,  and  applied  by  their  own  eogineers,  that  that  of  Loper  may 
bensed.  I  am  eatisfied,  by  my  own  observations,  as  well  as  the  assnr-  ; 
SDces  of  iadividuale  who  are  engaged  in  steam  navigation,  that  the  Loper  ' 
propeller  is  far  supennr  to  the  others  io  every  poiut  of  view,  particularly 
in  strength,  and  consequently  in  dnrability. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  eir,  your  obedient  aervnot, 
"  Aleiasueb  V.  Fraser,  Captain  IF.  S.  Beveuue  Marine." 

Capt.  Loper  then  invented  and  patented  a  propeller  \ 
engine,  and  was  assured  of  the  success  of  these  two  1 
inventions  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter  : 

"N.wy  Dfpabtment,  ! 
"  Bureau  of  Construction, 
"  Jmie  26, 1847. 

"S'Hi— You  are  requested  to  iuform  this  Biirenn,  at  the  very  earlieat  | 
practicable  date,  for  what  sum   oii  will  transfer  to  the  Navy  Department,  i 
during  the  unexpired  term  of  your  patents,  the  right  to  use  on  steamers  I 
of  war.about  to  beconstrncted,  your s-tcw propeller, driven  by  cyliuders 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  353.4  cubic  feet. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

"Ch.vs.  Wm.  Skinner. 

"Capt.  R.  F.  Lopee,  Philadelphia." 

The  price  set  by  Capt.  Loper  was  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  his  invention  adopted  and  used.  i 

Capt.  Loper  held  in  all  thirteen  patent- rights,  all  of 
which  were  valuable.    He  invented  and  patented  the  ' 
construction  of  a  ship  with  an  iron  frame  and  planked  ; 
onteide  with  wood  on  to  the  frame.  ' 


On  or  about  the  25th  of  August,  1846,  Gen.  Scott 
was  at  or  near  Brazos,  Texas,  with  his  army ;  he  made 
a  requisition  on  the  War  Department  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  surf-boats,  to  be  fifty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  stated  in  a  letter  to 
(icn.  Marcy  (then  Secretary  of  War)  that  the  boats 
must  be  shipped  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1847,  or  he 
would  be  compelled  to  put  off  his  expedition  against 
Yera  Cruz  until  the  following  year  ;  as  the  season  of 
northers  would  commence  soon  aflej  January,  the 
fulfillment  of  this  urgent  order  would  save  the  entire 
expense  of  the  Mexican  war  for  one  year.  In  this 
emergency  the  War  Department  applied  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  assistance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
called  the  naval  constrnctors  to  Washington  to  consult 
with  them,  and  on  the  27th  of  November  the  board 
of  naval  constructors  decided  that  it  wonld  take  at 
least  ninety  days  to  complete  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  snrf-boats  and  have  them  ready  for  shipment, 
provided  all  the  navy-yards  in  the  country  could  be 
used  for  that  work  alone. 

Secretary  Marcy  telegraphed  to  Capt.  Loper  at 
Philadelphia  to  come  immediately  to  Washington. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  met  Col.  Henry  Stanton,  act- 
ing quartermaster-general,  Avith  Secretary  Marcy. 
This  vital  business  and  the  decision  of  the  naval  con- 
structors was  made  known  to  him  by  Col.  Stanton. 
Capt.  Loper  asked  if  Mr.  Leathall,  the  naval  con- 
structor, was  then  in  Washington.  Col.  Stanton  in- 
formed him  he  was,  and  sent  for  him.  Upon  his 
arrival  Capt.  Loper  asked  him  if  he  had  made  cal- 
culations himself,  and  was  sure  the  boats  conld  be 
built  and  ready  for  shipment  in  ninety  days.  Mr. 
Lenthall  said  he  had  made  the  calculations,  and  knew 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  iu  that  time.  CapL 
Loper  then  informed  the  Secretary  that  he  wonld 
build  the  boats  and  have  them  ready  for  shipment  in 
thirty  days,  upon  one  condition,  that  being,  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  him  authority  to  contract  where  he 
wished,  at  the  best  be  could,  and  the  government  to 
pay  the  bills;  in  fact,  to  give  him  a  carte  blanche  in 
writing.  The  Secretary  and  acting  quartermaster- 
general  told  him  they  would  not  give  such  a  docu- 
ment. Capt.  Loper  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
The  following  morning  Capt.  Loper  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  by  special  messenger  from  Washington  : 

"  Qu abtehmaster-Generai'8  Office, 
■'  Washington,  Nov.  29,  1846. 
"  Sia, — The  Quartermaster's  Department  is  desirous  of  availing  itself 
of  your  well-knowo  intelligence,  judgment,  and  practical  experience  io 
tlie  discharge  of  its  duties  connected  with  the  construction,  pnrchase,  or 
charter  of  vessels,  boats,  aod  other  objects  required  in  the  prosecution 
of  military  nini  iue  operadoiie,  and  therefore  name,  and  by  these  presents 
appoint  you  one  of  its  siiecial  agents,  st  a  salary  or  per  diem  allowance 
of  per  day,  besides  traveling  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  ser- 
vice on  which  yon  may  be  employed,  during  the  continunoce  of  your 
special  agency.  Ton  will  please  signify,  ns  early  as  may  be,  your  accept- 
ance or  noo-acceptanceof  the  agency  proposed,  and  In  case  of  the  former, 
you  will  please  regard  the  following  as  instructions  upoo  the  subject 
therein  speciaMy  referred  to.  The  Dep.irtmeot  has  been  recently  required 
to  provide,  stan  embarrassingly  short  notice,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats 
or  barges  of  the  description  indicated  in  tlie  drawings  and  specificntlonB 
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handed  jou  yesterday  by  the  first  day  of  January,  and  it  ie  to  provision  I 
and  proper  equipment  of  tliis  required  Boot  Fleet  your  iodividiial  atteii-  i 
tioD  is  now  invoked,  and  it  ie  on  your  eSbrts  the  Department  mainly  re-  \ 
liee  for  the  timely  execution  of  one  of  the  most  important  ae  well  aa  difli-  | 
cnlt  orders  \vhicfa  the  exigencies  of  the  war  hiive  thrown  upon  it.    Tou  ; 
will  please  take  early  Rnd  the  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures  which  ; 
your  experience  may  suggest  for  the  procurement  by  contracts,  with  re-  : 
spoDSible  iodiriduale,  of  the  number  of  hoats  or  barges  iu  question,  in 
your  city,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  ioipreesiog 
strongly  upon  the  attention  of  all  persons  disposed  to  contract,  the  im-  j 
portunce  to  contractors,  as  well  Rs  all  others  concerned,  of  haviog  the  ' 
work  done  within  the  time  specified  by  contract,  and  of  good  materials  : 
and  workmanship,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations referred  to,  a  copy  of  each  of  which  yon  will  hand  to  each  of  the  : 
contractors  for  their  guide  and  government  in  the  work.   Special  care  ; 
should  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  boats  designed  for  the  landing 
of  heavy  ordnance. 

"  Any  assistance,  with  the  power  of  the  ofBt  ers  of  tliis  Department,  at 
the  places  where"  you  may  be  operating,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
Navy-Tards,  will  be  promptly  accorded  to  yc^u.  The  entire  confidence  in  | 
yonr  judgment  and  discretion  renders  more  detailed  instructions  nnni"- 
cessary ;  as  to  price,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  limit  you,  further  than 
to  intimate  the  hope  thHt  yon  may  be  able  to  resist  any  combination 
which  may  be  formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
Government  on  the  pail  of  bidders,  and  be  able  to  accomplish  our  object  : 
at  what  may  be  fairly  considered,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fair  price,  i 

"  The  estimate  made  by  ofiBcere  of  the  navy,  as  well  os  naval  construe-  : 
tors,  is  about  four  hundred  dollars  per  boat.  1  shall  Iw-  agreeably  disap-  : 
pointed  if  yon  are  not  compelled  by  untoward  circnn)8taiice.6  to  pay  i 
cooeiderably  more. 

"But  I  am  entirely  confident  yon  will,  in  this  important  respect,  do 
the  best  that  can  be  done.  Should  yon  find,  alter  due  effoi  ts  (what  1  fear 
you  will  find),  it  impracticable  to  secure  contracts  for  the  whole  number  ; 
of  boats  required,  of  the  description  indicated  in  the  drawings  and  speci-  ■ 
fications  already  referred  to,  you  will  secure  the  greatest  number  possible,  \ 
and  build  or  cause  to  he  built  the  number  of  flat-bottomed  boate  of  the  ; 
description,  and  from  which  you  may  think  best  adapted  to  the  seniMce  \ 
for  which  they  are  required,  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

*'Keep  this  office  advised  of  your  measures  in  the  prosecution  of  the  : 
work  confided  to  you,  and  rely  at  all  times  upon  all  the  aid  and  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Department.  : 

"  I  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect  and  eeteem,  your  Ob't  Sr't,  j 
"  Henhy  Stanton,  Ast't.  Qt.  Mr.  Genl. 

"Capt.  B.  F.  Lopee,  Philadelphia." 

This  letter  was,  in  fact,  what  Capt.  Loper  had  asked  ; 
for,  and  after  handing  the  messenger  his  acceptance,  \ 
he  started  for  the  ship-yards,  and  inside  of  thirty-six  j 
hours  had  the  boats  under  contract,  and  ou  Dec.  30,  | 
1846,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  surf-boats  were  on 
board  transports,  and  on  their  way  to  Vera  Cruz.  [ 
The  army  under  Gren.  Scott  landed  in  these  boats 
during  the  following  March  at  Sacrificios,  three  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  to  the  quartermaster-general, 
asking  to  be  considered  out  of  the  service,  Capt.  Loper 
received  the  following  letter: 

"  QOAETKRHABTEa-GENEftAL'S  OFFICE,  j 

"  Washington  City,  August  10th,  1848.  | 
"Captain, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant.   As  yon  j 
held  ao  appointment,  and  not  an  office,  the  same  course  was  pursued  in 
your  case  that  Is  pursued  in  all  similar  canes;  yon  were  considered  out  of  | 
service  from  the  time  you  intimated  a  wish  to  be  no  longer  considered 
in  the  service.   Entertaining  aa  1  did  very  high  regard  for  yon,  and 
being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  valuable  servlcea  you  had  rendered,  I  , 
would  have  given  you  a  written  testimonial  bad  I  considered  it  of  any 
importance,  but  it  affords  me  sincere  pleasnre  now  to  assure  you  that  I  i 
shall  always  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  you  performed  every  duty  confided  to  you  during  the  whole 
period  you  were  employed  hy  this  Department. 
"  I  am,  Captain,  most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  j 
"Thos.  Jessup,  Quarlermatlcr-Gcnaul. 
"Capt.  K.  K.  Lopee,  Philadelphia." 


Capt.  Loper  then  gave  his  attention  to  ship-build- 
ing and  steamship  improvement;  the  number  of  ves- 
sels contracted  for  and  built  by  Capt.  Loper  up  to 
and  including  1866  were  over  four  hundred,  the 
largest  being  the  steamship  "  S.  S.  Lewis,"  of  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  for  the  Boston  and  Liverpool  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  thirteen  steamers  of  like  size  for 
the  Parker  Vein  Steamship  Company,  also  steamers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Steam  Propeller  Company  {Swift- 
sure  Transportation  Company),  the  Bangor  and 
Boston  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Hartford  Line  of  Steamers.  He  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Steam  Propeller  Com- 
pany and  Svviftsure  Transf)ortation  Company  from 
1848  until  1877;  was  also  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Trenton  Railroad  Company  for  several 
years;  president  of  the  Gloucester  Ferry  Company, 
running  from  Philadelphia  to  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  for 
twelve  years;  was  appointed  a  director  in  the  South- 
wark  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1866, 
and  served  continuously  until  the  date  of  his  resigna- 
tion, Nov.  13,  1876. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  Capt.  Loper 
was  again  made  transport  agent  of  the  government. 
At  the  time  communication  was  cut  off  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Washington  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  telegraphed  to  Capt.  Loper  that  the 
State  troops  were  at  Trenton  awaiting  transportation. 
Capt.  Loper  took  the  steamers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Steam  Propeller  Company,  thirteen  in  all,  and  within 
twelve  hours  had  them  at  Trenton,  ready  for  the 
troops.  'After  taking  the  troops  on  board  the  steamers 
he  received  the  following  letter: 

"  State  of  New  Jkrsey, 

"  Exrxi'Tiv^  Dep.^rt.mfnt, 

"Tp.ekton,  Way  2,  1861. 

"  Capt.  K.  F.  Loper  : 

"Sir,— You  will  proceed  with  the  transport  fleet  carrying  the  New 
Jersey  Brigade  to  Annapolis  under  the  command  of  Brig.-Geii.  Kunyon, 
whose  orders  you  will  obey.  As  soon  as  Brig.-Gen.  Runyon  shall  surren- 
der the  transports  into  your  charge,  you  will  return  with  them  without 
delay  to  the  ports  where  they  respectively  belong  and  deliver  tbem  to 
the  parties  from  whom  they  were  obtained. 

"1  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"Cha".  S.  Olden,  Commauder-iii-Chief." 

The  following  letter  shows  how  Capt.  Loper  carried 
out  this  order : 

"State  of  New  Jersey, 

"  E-XECDTlVF.  DePAHTMENT, 

"  Tnr.NTON,  May  7, 18G1. 

"  Cap'.  R.  F.  Loi-eh  : 

"  Dear  Sir,— Permit  me  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  tlie  great  service 
yon  have  rendered  New  Jersey  in  the  traiispoi-talion  of  tlie  troops  lately 
despatched.  I  must  attribute,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  euccfSH  of  the 
expedition  to  your  services  in  the  providing,  equipping,  aud  command- 
ing the  Fleet  You  will  also  please  convey  to  your  son  my  thanks  for  the 
very  valuable  aesietauce  rendenjd  by  him. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  CUAS.  S.  Oldf.n." 

Again,  on  Dec.  26,  1861,  Capt.  Loper  was  called 
upon : 
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"  Phii  aI'F.i.phia,  DeceDilier  26,  1861. 

"  Cai't.  R.  F.  Loper  : 

"  Car  Sir,-I  am  requested  l>y  General  A.  E.  Buniside  (liy  Telesrapli) 
to  ask  you  to  go  at  once  to  Anuaiwlia.  You  will  oblige  ine  by  doing  so, 
aod  by  aidiog  liim  in  any  way  lie  may  desire. 

"Yoore  very  reapectfnily 

■'  John  TrCKKR,  AssL  Sec.  nf  V'ar." 

Capt.  Loper  went  to  Annapolis,  and  the  seirices 
rendered  were  acknowledged  by  Gen.  Burnside  in  the 
following  letter: 

"  Ann.vpoi.is,  January  7,  IbD/i. 
"  Hon.  SiMr.N  C'a.deron-,  Secretary  of  War,  W^asliingtoii. 

"  l>car  Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  me  in  fitting  out  the  Expedition  under  my  com- 
mand by  Capt.  R.  F.  Loper.  The  interest  and  zeal  ni.TUifested  liy  this  gen- 
tleman in  this  work  lias  been  constant  and  untiring,  and  be  has  in 
every  instance  fully  answered  every  demand  made  upon  his  skill  and 
patience. 

"  I  most  cheerfully  acknowle  lge  my  oliligatious  to  liini,  and  take  great 
plea-snre  in  recommending  him  as  a  competent  and  eflicient  man,  whose 
experience  aod  mature  judgment  cannot  fail  to  be  of  gicat  service  in 
any  caae  of  emergency. 

"  Yours  vary  truly, 

"A  E.  Bi'HNSiDE,  BrujadLer-Geueraiy 

In  March,  Gapt.  Loper  went  to  Alexandria  to  assist 
in  moving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  received 
the  following  authority  : 

"  ALEWNnniA,  Va.,  March  -5, 1862. 
"  This  is  to  certify  that  Capt.  Loper  is  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
Q«artermaeter*s  Department,  and  empowered  to  act  in  my  name  as  may 
best  suit  his  judgment.    It  is  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  well 
as  mice,  that  iiis  advice  be  respected. 

"  RiTus  Ingalls,  Lieulemnl-Golonel  A. D  C." 

After  the  army  was  moved,  and  heing  about  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  Capt.  Loper  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  AiEXANDRiA,  April  2, 1862. 

"My  DEAR  Frienh, — I  have  now  transferred  my  vessels, .etc.,  to  fol. 
Rucker  and  Lieut.  Ferguson,  and  .shall  leavR  this  evening.  Both  these 
officers  greatly  desire  your  assistance  until  Gen.  McDowelTs  command 
has  embarked.  1  trust  you  will  add  to  existing  obligations  a  few  daye 
more  of  your  valuable  counsel  and  personal  aupen'ieion.  In  making  this 
request  I  claim  it  is  a  cheerful  duty  to  express  to  you  bow  profoundly 
sensible  I  am  of  your  generous  aid  to  me. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  could  have  done  without  you,  while  with  your 
assistance  we  have  achieved  an  unparalleled  success  in  the  embarkation 
of  troops.  I  hope  Ctd.  Rucker  will  have  :is  good  fortune.  I  hope  to  see 
you  again  and  again  for  long  years  to  come,  and  fervently  trust  your 
days  will  be  long  here,  where  your  abilities,  kind-heartedne&s,  and  char- 
ities are  so  well  appreciated.  Let  ub  both  have  faitli  to  believe  and  ex- 
pect that  peace  and  prosperity  will  soon  be  restored  to  our  afflicted 
country.  Visit  us  when  you  can,  and  let  me  bear  from  you  at  your 
leisure. 

"  In  haste,  yours  trul.y, 

"Rt'Kis  I^ta^LU,  LieiileiiinU-Oolonel  A.D.C." 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1862,  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate,  with  J.  W.  Grimes  a,s  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  chartering  of  transports 
for  army  trans|>ortation.  After  making  their  report 
they  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Whiting, 
solicitor  of  the  War  Department.  This  report  reflected 
upon  the  actions  of  Capt.  Loper  while  acting  as  trans- 
port agent  of  tlie  government.  Capt.  Loj)er  had  up 
to  this  time  given  his  services  to  the  governn)ent  and 
paid  his  own  traveling  expenses  (never  charging  or 
receiving  one  dollar  for  services  rendered  or  traveling 
expenses).  He  immediately  withdrew  from  the  posi- 
tion and  awaited  the  action  of  the  solicitor.  After 
waiting  until  ISGo  he  received  the  following  letter, 


engrossed  upon  parchment,  as  a  present  from  Senator 
J.  W.  Grimes : 

"  Washington,  Feb.  9,  1865. 

"  Hov.  J.  W.  Grijies,  U.  S.  Senate  : 

"SiT  Dr.*n  SiE, — I  have  just  received  your  uote  of  to-day,  inquiring 
whether  I  have  examined  into  the  transactions  of  Capt.  E.  F.  Loper 
with  and  for  tbe  government  in  connection  with  army  transportatioD, 
and  requesting  me,  if  willing,  to  commnnicate  the  r'Psnlt  of  such  exami- 
nation. Capt.  Loper's  transactions  were  brought  to  my  attentioD 
through  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  to  which  he  had  presented 
claims  for  adjustment,  and  also  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  tbe 
Senate  referred  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  As  great  frauds  had 
been  committed  by  certain  persons  on  that  department,  suspicion  had 
fallen  on  many  others,  and  the  government  was  anxious  to  protect  itself 
as  far  as  possible  from  injustice  by  a  searching  examination  of  tbe  trans- 
actions relating  to  tbe  chartering  of  vessels  for  transportations. 

"  From  ths  great  respect  I  entertained  for  the  committee  who  investi- 
gated and  reported  on  these  subjects,  and  with  whose  conclusions  on  the 
facts  as  presented  to  them  I  generally  agreed,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
C:ipt.  Loper'b  conduct  had  becD  censurable,  although  not  such  as  would 
subject  him  to  legal  liability  to  the  United  States. 

"  But  during  my  investigation  of  hia  case  a  large  mass  of  evidence  was 
disclosed  which  had  not  been  made  known  to  the  committee,  nor  until 
then  to  the  department.  From  my  examination  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  I  w.is  brought  to  the  unhesitating  conclusion  that  Capt.  Loper's 
conduct  in  his  transai  tions  with  the  government  bad  been  honest,  hon- 
orable, and  patriotic,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  tbe  government  and  the  cxjuntry. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"William  Whiting, 
Solicitor  of  the  War  Department. 

"  The  conclusion  of  Solicitor  Whiting  stated  above  is  approved  by  me. 

"  A.  Lincoln. 

"April  12,  1865. 

"  The  above  is  a  true  cojiy. 

"William  Whiting, 

"  SolicUoT  of  the  War  Department." 

The  indorsement  by  President  Lincoln  is  written  in 
his  own  hand. 

In  1855,  Capt.  Loper  joined  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  continued  a  member  until  1878.  During 
that  time  he  built  and  owned  some  of  the  fastest 
yachts  in  American  waters,  the  first  being  theschooner 
"America,"  of  sixty  tons  (not  the  Steer's  "  America," 
of  Queen's  Cup  fame);  next  the  schooner  "Madgie," 
one  hundred  and  twelve  tons,  now  called  the  "  Magic,'' 
and  winner  of  more  prizes  than  any  other  yacht  in 
the  club;  then  the  schooner  "Josephine,"  of  one 
hundred  and  forty -five  tonss;  then  the  celebrated  clip- 
per-yacht "  Palmer,"  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
tons;  and  last  the  schooner-yacht  "Madgie,"  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  tons.  In  1870  the  "  Madgie" 
came  in  fourth  in  the  Queen's  Cup  race,  beating  the 
English  schooner  "Cambria."  The  following  year 
she  won  the  Challenge  Cup  for  schooners  from  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  over  the  ocean  course  at 
Newport.  All  of  the  above  yachts  were  modeled  and 
designed  by  Capt.  Loper,  the  models  being  made  or 
altered  by  his  own  hands,  as  well  as  all  the  vessels 
built  by  him. 

April,  1870,  Capt.  Loper  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness and  removed  with  his  family  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  la 
the  latter  part  of  October,  1880,  he  went  to  New  York 
to  spend  the  winter,  but  was  taken  away  from  the 
scenes  of  his  great  business  career  on  the  8th  day  of 
November  following. 
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Names  of  vessels  of  irhich  the  hulls  or  viachiiienj  were  hitiU  by  the  Peim 
Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  tmder  Vie  orders  of  Capl.  S.  F.  Loper,  from 
1847  to  1866. 

"NewIlaTen.  Parker  Vein. 

Fashion.  Georgie  Creek. 

Noupareil.  Picket. 
Erie.  J.  S.  Iiie. 

William  Penn.  Authracite. 
Hartford.  Dashing  Wave. 

Granite  State.  Governor  Marcy. 

Eclipee.  Commodore  Stockton. 

Mount  Savage.  Novelty. 
Victoria.  Virginia. 
L.  G.  Cannon.  John  Stevens. 

Ironeidee.  Eastern  State. 

Vulcan.  J.  K.  Thompson. 

Exprese.  Westernport. 
C.  U.  Harwell.  Ariepe. 
Cayuga.  General  Meigs. 

Experiment.  Josephine  (2). 

Albany.  Colonel  Rncker. 

Hiddleeex. 

"  Representing  9846  tone,  O.  Jl. 
"From  the  foregoing  list  of  steamers  (which  hy  no  meftiie  represents 
all  that  were  huilt  to  the  orders  of  Capt.  E.  F.  Luper,  as  he  largely  built 
atvanone  other  estahlisbmente)  it  will  serve  in  a  measure  to  impress 
any  one  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  steam  vesecle 
of  all  descriptione.  The  shipping  interests  of  thie  conutrj-  have  been 
greatly  benefited  hy  the  experience  gained  in  carrying  out  his  enter- 
prisefi,  which  have  eerved  as  laudniarke  to  guide  others  who  have  em- 
barked in  the  eame  bnsiness. 

"  Yours  truly, 
"  Neafie  and  Lew,  Philadelphia. 

"  Oct  18,  1881." 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  19, 1881. 
"  D£\s  SiE, — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to 
your  favor  of  the  13th  instant. 

"We  now,  however,  take  pleasure  in  giving  yon  the  desired  informa- 
tion concerning  the  boats  which  we  built  for  Capt.  R.  F.  Loper. 
"Steamer  '  Thomas  Sparks,'     600  tons,  1853. 
"       'Planet,'  390   "  1854. 

'Sophia,'  390    "  1854. 

"  '  General  Burnside,'  650  "  1861. 
"We  tmat  these  points  will  he  found  to  cover  the  required  data. 
"We  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  our  business  intercourse  with  Capt, 
B.  F.  Loper,  for  whom  we  always  entertained  the  highest  regard.  We 
kuuw  of  no  man  who  in  bis  day  contributed  more  to  the  development  of 
steam  traneportation  than  he.  We  might,  indepd,  say  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  freight  propeller  and  pioneer  in  the  steam  traneportation 
bnsineae. 

"  Very  truly,  etc., 
"Harlan  and  Hollinoswobth  Company, 

"  Per  J.  T.  Gai'SE,  Vice  PrenidtmC 

"  New  York,  Oct.  17, 1881. 
"  Deab  Sib, — Regarding  the  design  of  a  composite  hull  uf  a  vessel,  that 
is,  iron  frame  and  wood  planking,  Capt.  B.  F  Loper  was  the  firet  pei-son 
who  ever  bronght  it  to  my  notice  (1847),  and  I  am  fully  of  the  conviction 
that  the  design  was  original  with  bim.  He  obtained  lettere  patent  for 
the  invention,  and  I  have  not  known  hie  claim  to  be  disputed.  Thie 
couetmction  has  been  euccessfally  adopted  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  I  have  very  lately  applied  it  with  full  enccess  and  satis- 
faction. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  Chas.  H.  Daswell." 

William  Chesebrough,  the  first  white  man  who 
made  what  is  now  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  his  per- 
manent place  of  abode,  was  born  in  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  the  year  1594,  where  he  married 
Anna  Stevenson,  Dec.  6,  1620.  He  was  a  gansmith, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  in  England  and  in  this 
country  until  he  came  to  Stonington,  in  1649,  when 
he  changed  his  occupation  to  that  of  fanning  and 
stock-raising,  occupying  and   improving  the  large 


grants  of  land  giA'en  liim  by  the  town  of  Pequot,  now 
New  London.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1630  he 
joined  a  large  party  of  emigrants  who  came  with 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  to  this  country.  Mr.  Chese- 
brough  located  himself  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  soon 
after  became  a  member  of  the  First  Church. 

He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  May,  1631,  and  afterwards  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  1632,  Mr.  Chesebrough  was 
elected  as  "one  of  two"  from  Boston,  to  unite  with 
two  from  every  plantation,  to  confer  with  the  court 
about  raising  a  public  stock,  and  Prince  in  his 
"  Annals"  says  that  this  seems  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  bouse  of  representation  in  the  General  Court.  In 
1634,  Mr.  Chesebrough  was  elected  constable  of  Bos- 
ton, where  he  continue(>  to  reside  for  several  years. 
Previous  to  1640  he  removed  to  Braintree,  and  that 
year  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  soon  after  which  he  removed  his  residence  to 
Rehoboth,  Plymouth  Colony,  where  in  1643  his  list 
was  returned  at  lour  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  next  year  lots  were  drawn  for  a  division  of  the 
woodland  near  the  town,  and  Mr.  Chesebrough  re- 
ceived lot  No.  4.  During  this  year  the  planters  of 
Rehoboth  drew  up  and  signed  a  compact  by  which 
they  agreed  to  be  governed  by  nine  persons  "  accord- 
ing to  law  and  equity,"  ulitil  we  sbalj  subject  our- 
selves jointly  to  .some  other  government.  Mr.  Chese- 
brough was  a  party  to  that  transaction,  which  was 
participated  in  by  thirty  of  the  planters  of  the  new 
settlemfent.  He  had  taken  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  organizing  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  and  at  a 
public  meeting  held  July  12,  1644,  his  services  were 
recognized  by  the  town  in  ordering  that  he  "should 
have  division  in  all  lands  of  Seakunk,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pounds,  besides  what  he  is  to 
have  for  his  own  proportion,  and  that  in  way  of  con- 
sideration for  the  pains  and  charges  he  hath  been  at 
for  setting  off  this  plantation." 

He  was  propounded  for  freeman  at  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth  in  1645,  but  was  not  admitted 
until  1648.  Notwithstanding  the  prominent  part  he 
acted  in  establishing  the  plantation  of  Rehoboth,  and 
the  recognition  of  his  services  by  the  new  town,  he 
was  not  treated  with  much  favor  by  the  General 
Court,  which  ordered  hiui  to  he  arrested  for  an  affray 
with  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Vasamequine,  and 
harshly  treated  him  in  other  respects.  This  led  him 
to  look  farther  for  a  permanent  place  of  abode.  About 
this  time  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  acting  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Ma.ssachu setts  General  Court,  com- 
menced a  settlement  at  Nameaug,  afterwards  called 
Pequot,  and  then  New  London.  Mr.  Chesebrough 
visited  the  place  in  1645  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
his  future  home.  lie  was  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp, and  urged  to  settle  there,  but  finding  the  place 
in  several  respects  unsuitable  to  his  expectations,  he 
concluded  uot  to  stay.  Subsequently  he  examined 
the  Pawcatuck  region,  and  finally  concluded  to  settle 
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at  the  head  of  Weqnetequoc  Cove.  He  shared  tlie 
friendship  of  Eoger  Williams,  and  was  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  him  in  removing  his  habitation  to 
Pawcatuck.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  re- 
move his  family  here,  and  not  until  he  had  provided 
for  them  a  comfortable  place  of  abode.  It  was  during 
the  summer  of  1649  that  his  family  came  to  Weque- 
tequoc  and  occupied  their  new  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  marsh  land  bordering  on  Wequetequoc 
Cove  furnished  hay  for  his  stock  in  abundance. 

He  brought  his  entire  family  with  him,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  wife  and  four  sons,  namely,  Samuel,  Na- 
thaniel, John,  and  Elisha.  The  two  eldest  and  the 
)-oungest  subsequently  married  and  had  families,  and 
after  the  death  of  each  their  widows  married  again. 
John  died  single,  1660.  M?.  Chesebrough,  like  most 
of  the  early  planters,  traded  more  or  less  with  the  In- 
dians, and  was  also  engaged  in  trade  with  the  people 
of  Long  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  first  act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  was  an  order  prohibit- 
ing all  persons  selling  firearms  and  ammunition  to 
the  Indians;  another  act  was  passed  in  1642  "  forbid- 
ding smiths  from  doing  any  work  for  the  Indians,  or 
selling  them  any  instrument  or  matter  made  of  iron 
or  steel,  without  a  license  from  two  magistrates," 
Various  other  acts  were  passed  regulating  and  in  some 
cases  prohibiting  trade  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Chese- 
brough while  living  at  Rehoboth  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  certain  parties  iu  the  Plymouth  colony, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  located  here  than  they  informed 
the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  that  he  had  removed 
here  for  the  purpose  of  selling  firearms  to  the  In- 
dians; whereupon  the  court,  in  November,  1649,  is- 
sued a  warrant  "to  the  constable  of  Pequot  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Chesebrough  of  Long  Island  (where  he 
was  trading  at  the  time),  and  to  let  him  understand 
that  the  government  of  Connecticut  '  doth  dislike  and 
distaste  the  way  he  is  in  and  trade  he  doth  drive 
among  the  Indians,'  and  that  they  do  require  him  to 
desist  therefrom  immediately,  and  that  he  should  re- 
pair to  Capt.  Mason,  of  Seabrook,  or  some  of  the 
magistrates  upon  the  river  (Connecticut),  to  give  an  I 
account  to  him  or  them  of  what  he  hath  done  hith-  ; 
erto." 

Mr.  Chesebrough  at  first  disregarded  this  order,  I 
claiming  that  his  new  home  was  within  the  jurisdic-  I 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  but  subsequently,  acting  under  ' 
the  advice  and  assurance  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  other  | 
friends  at  Pequot,  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  authorities  \ 
of  Connecticut  as  to  engage  to  appear  at  the  General  I 
Court  at  Hartford  in  March,  1651,  some  sixteen  i 
mouths  after  the  issue  of  said  order,  and  related  to  ' 
them  the  reason  why  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  I 
Wequetequoc,  and  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  | 
unlawfol  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  assured  them  j 
that  his  religious  opinions  were  orthodox,  neither  did  i 
he  intend  to  remain  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  I 
in  hopes  that  in  a  short  time  he  should  be  able  to  pro-  l 
cure  a  competent  company  of  desirable  persons  for  tlie  ^ 


!  planting  of  the  place.  The  court  reluctantly  per- 
i  mitted  him  to  remain  on  condition  that  if  he  would 
\  give  a  boud  of  £100  not  to  prosecute  any  unlawful 
i  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  would  furnish 
them  with  the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  could  in- 
I  duce  to  settle  at  Pawcatuck  before  the  next  winter, 
I  they  would  not  compel  him  to  remove. 

While  the  planters  of  Pequot  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
\  Chesebrough,  they  preferred  that  he  should  become 
I  an  inhabitant  of  that  settlement  rather  than  to  estab- 
j  lish  a  new  township.    In  September  of  the  same  year 
I  Mr.  Chesebrough  again  visited  Hartford  for  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  obtaining  a  legal  title  to  the  land  he  occupied. 
I  Mr.  Winthrop  and  the  deputies  from  Pequot  eingaged 
j  that  if  he  would  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  an 
I  inhabitant  of  Pequot  he  should  have  his  lands  con- 
l  firmed  to  him  by  a  grant  of  the  town.    To  this  he  ac- 
j  ceded,  but  the  bounds  of  Pequot  did  not  include  his 
lands,  whereupon,  "  on  request,"  the  court  extended 
the  hounds  of  the  settlement  to  Pawcatuck  Eiver,  and 
the  town  in  November  following  gave  him  a  house- 
lot  at  Pequot,  which  he  never  occupied.   In  January, 
1652,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  given  by  the  town  of 
Pequot,  which  was  afterwards  liberally  enlarged  until 
it  embraced  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres, 
and  was  included  within  the  following  boundaries, 
namely,  beginning  at  the  harbor  of  Stonington,  run- 
ning northerly  up  the  same  and  Lambert's  Cove  and 
Stony  Brook  to  the  old  Post  road,  thence  following 
said  road  eastwardly  to  Anguilla  Brook,  thence  down 
said  brook  and  Wequetequoc  Cove  and  the  Sound  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Mr.  Chesebrough  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him 
a  sufiicient  number  of  "  acceptable  persons"  to  satisfy 
the  General  Court,  and  the  settlement  of  the  town 
begun,  went  on  in  a  flourishing  condition  until  1654, 
when  the  planters  here  desired  a  separation  for  re- 
ligious as  well  as  civil  purposes. 

This  measure  was  resisted  by  the  planters  at  Pequot. 
Meantime  Massachusetts  laid  claim  to  the  settlement, 
and  the  controversy  went  up  to  the  Court  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies,  and  terminated  in 
1658,  in  awarding  all  the  territory  east  of  Mystic 
River  to  the  Massachusetts  colony,  under  the  name 
of  Southertown,  and  so  remained  until  1662,  when  it 
was  included  in  the  new  charter  and  again  became  a 
part  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  1665  the  name 
of  Southertown  was  changed  to  that  of  Mystic,  and  in 
1666  it  was  again  changed  to  Stonington. 

Mr.  Chesebrough  was  a  mau  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  and  held  positions  of  trust  not  only  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  but  was  prominent  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  in  Plymouth  colony. 
After  his  place  at  Wequetequock  was  included  in  the 
township  of  Pequot  he  was  elected  deputy  thereof  to 
the  Ge  neral  Court  at  Hartford  in  1653—54—55,  and  on 
one  occasion  rate-maker  or  assessor. 

When,  in  1658,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
asserted  jurisdiction  over  this  town,  Mr.  Chesebrough 
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with  others  were  appointed  to  manage  the  prudential 
affairs  thereof,  and  "one  of  the  commissioners  to  end 
small  causes  and  deal  in  criminal  matters."  He  held 
the  ofl5ce  of  townsman  (selectman)  until  Southerton 
was  reannexed  to  Connecticut,  and  was  the  first  man 
elected  deputy  after  the  reunion,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  amicable  relations  with  the  court,  which 
had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  jurisdictional 
controversy.  After  bis  return  he  was  elected  first 
selectman  of  the  town,  and  re-elected  every  year  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  June  9, 
1667.  His  dwelling-house  stood  upon  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  Abel  Crandall.  Esq. 

Children  of  William  and  Anna  Chesebrough  : 

Maria,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  May  2,  1622 ; 
buried  June  9,  1622. 

Martha,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  Sept.  18, 
1623 ;  buried  Sept.  26,  1623. 

David,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  Sept.  9,  1624; 
buried  Oct.  23,  1624. 

Jonathan,  twin  of  David,  baptized  Sept.  9,  1624 ; 
died  young. 

Samuel,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  April  1, 1627. 

Audronicus,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  Feb.  6, 
1629 ;  buried  Feb.  8,  1629. 

Junice,  twin  of  Audronicus,  born  and  buried  Feb. 
6,  1629. 

Nathaniel,  baptized  in  Boston,  England,  Jan.  25, 
1630. 

John,  baptized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1632  ;  died 
at  Southertown,  1660. 

Jabes,  baptized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  3, 1635;  died 
young. 

Elisha,  baptized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  4,  1637. 

Joseph,  baptized  and  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  July 
18,  1640  ;  died  young. 

The  wills  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chesebrough, 
our  first  Anglo-Saxon  planters,  are  not  to  be  fouud 
on  record  anywhere  in  Connecticut,  but  copies  of 
them  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  W.  Chesebrough,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  who  kindly  furnished  copies  thereof,  and  of 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  a  controversy  that  arose 
between  their  children  and  grandchildren  in  conse- 
quence of  an  apparent  contradiction  of  their  wills. 

"  Sto.mngton,  tilay  ye  2:1<J,  1607. 
"The  Laot  will  &  TestaniBnt  of  Williaui  Chesebrough  Aged  73  years, 
ae  followeth.  First  I  give  unto  my  son  Sam"  all  Lftnda  formerly  prsoted 
to  him  &  takou  in  by  biafoDCo.  Nextly,  1  give  uoto  my  aone  Nutliaoiel 
&  EliBha  ye  neck  of  Land  called  WuddHwonoet  waH  formerly  granted 
to  them,  bounded  by  ye  fence  yt  oroBsee  ye  afores''  neck  called  Wnddn- 
woonet,  w">  their  Broken  up  laoda  they  Dow  have  iu  Poasi-ssion,  all 
other  LaodB,  w=''  is  in  my  manadging,  Brokeo  up  or  meadow,  and  two  or 
throe  acrea  my  son  Elleha  Improvoth  thia  year,  I  give  to  my  Loving 
Wife  W  commoiiB  aiiBworlng  to  it  during  ye  time  of  her  Life,  &  uttor 
her  Decease  I  give  unto  my  son  Samuel  two  acres, — next  to  ye  b""  Sani- 
nellsnow  Dwelling  House,  and  je  Romaindi-r  of  mj  liroken  up  Lands 
and  mi  adow,  to  be  divided  equally  between  my  two  eoos  Nathaniel  & 
Ellaha:  The  Little  Inland  1  give  to  my  sou  Nothaniel,  and  ye  pees  of 
meadow  Land  by  Goodman  Yorka  1  give  t^i  my  aon  Elinha,  and  all  oilier 
Lands  yt  1  hud  from  New  London  I  give  (o  oiy  three  sons,  every  one  of 
tbem  an  equal  share.  And  if  these  do  want  Advioe  about  ye  Dividing 
of  it,  I  do  Ordain  my  trusty  &  well  Beloved  Friends  Mr.  Amos  Richard- 


sou  to  be  lielpfull  to  them  about  ye  DiviJIogof  it.  And  yt  farm  of  Laod 
A  meadow.  Throe  Hundred  and  fifty  Acrea  more  or  less,  near  to  a  place 
called  Cowsatuch,  I  give  to  my  soil  Samuel's  secood  son  William  ;  For 
all  my  Housing  I  give  to  my  loving  Wife  to  be  wholly  at  her  dispossiDg, 
to  keep  or  Bell,  or  dispose  of  as  she  shall  please,  Ic  likewise  ye  pastor  by 
ye  IJouss,  ooly  a  pieace,  to  my  sou  Elisha,  from  y  place  whers  his  Honso 
joyneth  to  mine,  throughout  y  pastor  to  y»  stone  wall,  next  to  y  liigh- 
way,  ond  for  my  son  Samuel'B  Eldest  son  SamueU  and  his  youngest 
daughter  Sarah,  &  y'  his  wife  is  now  w""  Child  with,  I  give  five  pouods 
a  piece,  and  likewise  my  son  Nathaniel  s  three  children  five  pounds  a 
piece  wliich  is  to  be  p.iid  within  six  years,  all  y  rest  of  my  goods  A  chat- 
ties, my  debts  being  paid,  I  give  to  my  loving  wife,  whom  1  moke  full 
and  lawfull  Executrix. 

"  William  Chesebeouoh. 

•' Gehsham  Palmf.k.  ■ 
"  TnoM.\s  Belu" 

"  The  Last  Will  &  Testameot  of  Anna  Chesebrough,  iiged  75  years  or 
thereabouts. 

"  1  give  to  my  two  sons  Sum"  A:  Nathaniel  yt  land  vv«t  was  given  to 
me  by  my  Ilusbiind  upon  his  Will,  y'  my  sod  Elisha  should  have  had  if 
he  had  outlived  me. 

"  I  cive  to  my  son  Nathaniel  my  Baro,  I  give  to  my  sou  Sam"  my 
yard,  between  my  Barn  &  his  orchard. 

"  I  give  to  William  Chesebrough,  my  son  Sam"  aecoud  son,  my  Dwell- 
iog  House  w""  y  pastor  to  y  yard. 

"  1  give  to  my  son  Samnell,  my  fifteen  acres  of  land  on  ye  east  side  of 
Pawcatuck  Kiver,  I  give  to  my  sod  Nutlianiel  one  of  ye  mares  y'  my  son 
Elisha  leased  or  hired  of  me,  &  ye  other  mare  1  give  to  my  sod  Samuell's 
SOQ  William.  My  bay  Horee  1  give  to  my  son  Natbaniell.  My  Black 
Horse  I  give  to  my  Son  Samnell.  I  give  to  niy  son  Samuell  a  feather 
bed. 

*'  1  give  to  cny  Daughter  Abigail  &  Hannah,  my  deaths  and  linen. 
The  rest  of  my  estate  (ni}'  debts  being  pjiid)  I  give  to  my  two  sons  an 
equal  share,  whom  1  make  my  full  &  lawfull  Executors.  Dated  in 
Stonington  this  ly  of  Mareh  167;.^. 

"Anna  A.  CHESEBnouoH. 


'  her  mark  and  seal        |  seal  J- 


"Signed  Sealed  &  D.D,  in  presence  of  na 

"  Thomas  Stanton,  Seo'. 
"James  Noves." 

"  A  Court  of  Assistants  held  at  Hartford,  Oct.  7,  1673. 
"  H7i<T«i«,  ye  County  Court  held  at  New  London  Sept.  19,  l(i73,  Kccom- 
!  mended  to  this  Court  a  Difference  between  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough 
I  &  y  Relict  i  heirs  of  Mr.  Sam"  Chesebrough  &  ye  Overseer  of  Elilio  y 
I  only  son  of  Elisha  Chesebrough  A  his  Successors  w^h  dicferences  arose  t>y 
reason  of  some  Contradiction  (aeemingly  at  least)  betweeo  y  last  will 
and  testament  of  Mr.  William  Chesebrough  and  Mrs  Ann  his  wife,  w"!" 
ye  Court  having  considered,  after  ye  serving  of  ye  s''  wills,  advised  ye 
parties  concerned  to  lalmr  an  accommodation  hctwi  en  themselves  « A 
they  have  attempted  and  presented  to  y  Court  an  Agreenieot,  under  ye 
haods.  bearing  Date  October  0^,  1C73.    This  Court  liaviog  perused  ye 
same  do  approve  thereof,  Js  order  it  to  be  recorded  uniungst  y  records  as 
a  final  issue  of  y»  s**  difference. 

"It  is  agreed  this  0.  of  Octubcr,  1673,  Betwixt  Nathaniel  Chisebrougli 
ill  behalf  of  himself  k  his  children  &  Abigael  Chisebrougli,  Relict  of 
Sam"  Chiaebrough,  Deceased,  in  behalf  of  herself  mid  children,  on  ye 
own  port  &.  Kl'  Anir  Richardson  &  Mr.  TboniHS  Miiii>r,  es  Gardiants  to 
Ellhu  y  son  of  Elisha  Chisebrough  on  ye  other  Part  y'  Elihu  ye  son 
of  Elisha  Chisebrougli  shall  liuve,  enjoy,  and  posts  as  bis  own  propriaty 
fur  ever,  to  him  4  his  hell's  all  y  land  within  y  fence  in  ye  Nock  yt 
Saaiuell  *  Nathaiiiell  Chisebrough  have  bounded  out  to  him,  w""  ye 
liouBO  and  bouse  lot  yt  Ebuliii  <  liiBebrough  died  potsestnd  of,  A  also  yt 
there  shall  be  laid  out  unto  y  s'>  Elibii  si.\  hundred  ocorsof  ye  land,  with- 
out ye  fence  where  of  three  hundred  shall  be  hud  out  along  as  ye  Mill 
Brook  runs  &  to  hot  ye  line  att  ye  corner  of  Elialia  his  fence  leaving  four 
Rods  in  breadth  betwixt  ye  fence  &  y  line  or  beginning  uf  y  Running 
of  y°  bieadth  of  this  throe  hundred  acres  for  a  (oiislant  highway,  and  ye 
Elihu  is  to  run  so  far  w""  a  straight  line  according  to  ye  breiidth  fore 
mentioned  aa  may  innke  good  three  hundred  atrea,  and  ye  other  three 
hundred  acres  is  to  begin  at  y°  hound  tree  yt  divide  between  Mr. 
Minor's  land  &  ye  land  yt  was  laid  not  to  Mr.  (Jliisebrongh,  A  so  to  run 
ill  breaillb  ye  whole  breadth  of  Mr.  Minor's  land  towarda  Torks,  A  in 
length  by  y  stony  brook  till  ye  three  hundred  ncrcs  bo  ninde  up,  A  ye 
aforee''  trustees  or  Gnrdiants  in  behalf  of  y  sd  Kllhu  doe  relinquish  all 
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further  claims  to  all  of  ye  estate  real  of  M'  William  Cliisebroiigh,  de- 
ceesed,  it  is  also  agreed  by  ye  sd  parties,  y'  two  indifferent  men  ehiill  be 
chosen  wbo  stiall  be  impowered  to  jadfe  y>  land  within  y  Neck  fence,  Jt 
to  proportion  ye  fence  to  Elislia  his  son  according  'O  ye  qjiality,  not  ac- 
cordinj;  to  y'  fjniintity  of  land  within  y  Neck  fence. 

"It  be  further  agreed  y>  in  case  y  running  of  y  line  for  y  first  three 
hnndred  acree  do  not  extend  so  far  towanls  Yorks  as  to  fetch  in  y'  liar- 
cell  of  meadow  y'  was  given  to  Elisha,  yet  y'  meadow  shall  belong  to  y' 
three  hundred  acres,  belong  to  Elihn  beirs.  Provided  y'  by  mutual 

consent  convenient  highways  are  to  be  laid  out  y'  may  answer  each 
parties  occasion.  In  confirniatioii  of  y  pi-emieee  y  parties  coiiceroed 
w""  y  approbation  of  ye  court  of  Assistance  have  hereunto  subscribed  y« 
I)ay  and  year  above  written. 

"The  above  written  was  delivered  in  Court  by  ye  parties  Subscribed  & 
they  acknowledge  y'  subscription  before  y  court  as  a  list. 

"  TnojiAS  Minor, 
"  Amos  Riciiaruson, 
"Nathaniel  Chisebrocgh, 
"  Abigail  CHisEeRoPGH. 
"We  as  ganliants  to  Samuel  Chisebrough's  children  do  agree  *  con- 
sent to  this  agreement  of  ye  laud  Bpeesified  herein  ehall  forthwith  be 
laid  out  to  ye  son  of  Elisha  Cbisebrough  by  Mr.  TboniiiB  Minor  &  Wil- 
liam Lord  as  witness  our  hands  this  19*''  of  December,  1673. 

"Nathaniel  Chisebropgh, 
"Thomas  Stanton,  Sen', 
"  William  IjORd, 
"Renalo  Mar«n." 

Thomas  Stanton,  who  became  distinguished  amoDg 
the  first  planters  of  Stonington,  was  in  liis  early  man- 
hood in  England  designed  and  educated  for  a  cadet, 
but  not  liking  the  profession  of  arms  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  religious  principles  of  the  mi- 
grating Puritans,  he  left  bis  native  land,  embarking 
on  board  of  the  good  ship  "  Bonaventure"  in  1635, 
sailed  for  this  country  and  landed  in  Virginia,  but 
left  there  almost  immediately  for  Boston,  mingling 
with  the  natives  on  his  way,  and  rapidly  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs. 
On  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  was  recognized  by  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates  as  a  valuable  man  worthy  of 
the  most  unlimited  confidence,  for  the  very  next 
year  he  was  selected  by  the  Boston  authorities  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Fenwick  and  Hugh  Peters  as  interpre- 
ter on  a  mission  to  Saybrook,  Conn.,  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Pequot  Indians  relative  to  the  mur- 
der of  Capt.  Stone  and  Newton.  After  the  close  of 
the  conference  Mr.  Stanton  went  up  to  Hartford,  and 
there  fixed  bis  permanent  abode  in  1637.  During  that 
year  he  was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Dorothy  Lord,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Stanton's  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  of 
the  Indians  soon  gave  him  prominence  in  the  then 
new  settlements  of  Connecticut,  for  the  very  first  year 
after  he  came  to  Hartford  the  General  Court  gave  him 
ten  pounds  for  the  service  be  had  already  done  for 
the  country,  and  declared  that  he  should  be  a  public 
officer  for  to  attend  the  court  upon  all  occasions, 
either  general  or  particular,  as  also  the  meetings  of 
the  magistrate*,  to  interpret  between  them  and  the 
Indians,  at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Mr. 
Stanton  did  not  always  agree  with  the  policy  of  Capt. 
Mason  and  the  court  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  drew  upon  himself  their  displeasure ; 
but  being  a  man  accustomed  to  speak  his  own  mind 
and  act  upon  his  own  convictions,  maintained  his 


I  position,  though  they  discontinued  his  salary  for  two 
I  years,  alleging  long  absence  as  the  cause,  and  ap- 
i  pointing  Mr.  Gilbert  to  take  his  place ;  but  in  1648 
i  they  restored  him  to  the  place  with  the  compensation. 
\  He  became  the  intimate  and  especial  friend  of  Gov- 
I  ernor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  acting  as  his  inter- 
preter  in  all  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  It 
\  was  while  thus  employed,  in  an  interview  with  Nini- 
gret  in  the  Narragansett  country,  that  Mr.  Stanton 
became  acquainted  with  the  Pawcatuck  Valley  and 
selected  it  for  his  future  residence.    Soon  after  he 
j  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  liberty  to  erect  a 
trading-house  there,  which  was  granted  in  February, 
1650.  In  the  spring  following  be  came  to  Pawcatuck 
and  erected  bis  trading-bouse,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  removed  his  family  to  New  London.  He 
I  received  and  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  Paw- 
I  catuck,  and  having  erected  a  dwelling-house  there 
I  was  joined  by  bis  family  in  1657.    Here  he  spent  the 
I  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  in  1678,  aged  sixty-eight 
j  years. 

After  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the  New 
I  England   colonies  had   been  established  in  1643, 
I  among  all  of  the  distinguished  interpreters  of  New 
\  England,  Mr.  Stanton  was  selected  as  interpreter- 
general,  to  be  consulted  and  relied  upon  in  all  emer- 
i  gencies.    In  this  capacity  and  in  their  behalf  he  acted 
as  interpreter,  especially  between  the  ministers  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
acting  as  agents  of  the  London  Missionarj'  Society, 
and  the  Indians  to  whom  they  preached.    He  also 
i  aided  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  in  the  translation 
!  of  bis  catechism  into  the  Indian  tongue,  certifying  to 
I  the  same  in  his  official  capacity.    Mr.  Stanton  and 
I  his  sons  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  furs  at  his 
i  Pawcatuck  store,  purchasing  of  the  Indians  in  the 
I  region  round  about,  and  selling  the  same  at  Boston 
!  and  in  the  West  Indies.  After  Mr.  Stanton  became  an 
1  inhabitant  of  Pawcatuck,  in  Stonington,  he  took  an 
;  active  part  in  town  affairs,  became  prominent,  and 
I  was  elected  to  almost  every  position  of  public  trust 
I  in  the  then  new  settlement.    In  1658,  when  Pawca- 
j  tuck  was  included  in  the  town  of  Southertown,  under 
i  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed 
selectman  and  magistrate.    After  Pawcatuck  was  set 
to  the  Connecticut  colony  by  the  charter  of  1662,  Mr. 
i  Stanton  was  appointed  magistrate  and  commissioner, 
and  reappointed  every  year  up  to  the  time  of  his 
:  death.    He  was  elected  deputy  or  representative  in 
;  1666,  and  re-elected  every  year  up  to  1675. 

When  county  courts  were  first  established  in  New 
London  County  in  1666,  Maj.  Mason,  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, and  Lieut.  Pratt,  of  S;iybrook,  were  appointed 
1  judges.    Thus  it  ajipears  that  Mr.  Stanton  acted  a 
I  j)rominent  part  in  town,  county,  and  State  affairs  from 
1636,  when  he  acted  as  interpreter  at  Saybrook,  until 
\  near  the  close  of  his  life;  bis  name  is  connected  with 
:  the  leading  measures  of  the  colony,  and  with  almost 
every  Indian  transaction  on  record.    In  1670,  Uncas, 
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the  Mohegan  sachem,  went  from  Mohegan  to  Pawca- 
tuck  for  Mr.  Stantou  to  write  his  will,  taking  with 
him  a  train  of  his  noblest  warriors  to  witness  the  same, . 
giving  to  the  occasion  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
savage  royalty. 
Children : 

1.  Thomas  Stanton,  Jr.,  born  in  1638,  and  married 
Sarah  Denison,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  and  Bridget 
Thompson  Denison. 

2.  ilary  Stanton,  born  in  1640,  and  married  Samuel 
Rogers,  of  New  London,  Nov.  17,  1662. 

3.  John  Stanton,  born  in  1642,  and  married  Han- 
nah Thompson. 

4.  Hannah  Stanton,  born  in  1644,  and  married  Ne- 
hemiah  Palmer,  Nov.  20,  1662. 

5.  Joseph  Stanton,  born  in  1646,  and  married,  first, 
Hannah  Mead,  June  19, 1673 ;  second,  Hannah  Lord, 
Aug.  18,  167S,  and  subsequently  had  two  other  wives. 

6.  Daniel  Stanton,  born  in  1648,  married  and  went 
to  Barbadoes  and  died  there,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Richard  Stanton. 

7.  Dorothy  Stanton,  born  in  1651,  and  married  Rev. 
James  Noyes,  Sept.  11,  1674. 

8.  Robert  Stanton,  born  1653,  and  married  Joanna 
Gardner,  Sept.  12,  1677. 

9.  Sarah  Stanton,  born  in  1654,  and  married,  first, 
Thomas  Prentice,  of  Massachusetts,  April  20,  1675 ; 
second,  William  Denison,  son  of  Capt.  George  and 
Ann  Borodel  Denison,  in  1686. 

10.  Samuel  Stanton,  born  in  1657,  and  married 
Borodel,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Denison  and  wife, 
Ann  Borodel,  June  15,  1680. 

Walter  Palmer  was  born  about  1585,  and  married 
first  in  England,  and  came  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1629;  landed  at  Salem,  and  soon  after  went  with  his 
family  to  Charlestown,  Mass.  Subsequently,  in  1643, 
he  went  to  Rehoboth  to  reside,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Southertown,  now  Stonington,  in  1653.  Children : 
Grace  Palmer,  born  in  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  her  father  and  family;  went  with  him 
to  Charlestown,  and  joined  the  church  there  June  1, 
1632,  and  was  married  to  Thomas  Minor,  April  23, 
1634.  They  resided  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  until 
1636,  where  their  son  John  was  born  and  baptized, 
soon  after  which  they  removed  their  habitation  to 
Hingham,  Mass.,  where  four  of  their  children  were 
born  and  baptized,  as  follows:  Clement  Minor,  bap- 
tized March  4,  1638;  Thomas  Minor,  baptized  May 
10,  1640;  Ephraira  Minor,  baptized  May  1,  1642; 
Joseph  Minor,  baptized  Aug.  25,  1644. 

In  1645  they  left  Hingham,  and  joined  the  first 
planters  of  New  London,  and  received  a  grant  of  a 
home-lot;'  built  a  house  thereon,  and  continued  to 
live  there  until  1652,  when  he  came  to  Stonington, 
and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Wequetequock  Cove,  and  erected  a  dwelling-house 
thereon  the  same  year. 

April  5,  1652,  the  town  of  Poquot,  now  New  Lon- 
don, granted  to  Governor  John  Haynes,  of  Hartford, 
42 


three  hundred  acres  of  land,  Avhich  was  located  by 
the  grant  east  of  Chesebrough's  land,  and  laid  out  by 
Governor  Haynes  on  the  east  side  of  and  adjoining 
Wequetequock  Cove,  overlapping  Thomas  Minor's 
land.  Walter  Palmer  was  then  living  at  Rehoboth, 
and  being  anxious  to  locate  himself  near  his  old 
friend  Chesebrough,  etitered  into  uegotiations  with 
Governor  Haynes  for  the  purchase  of  this  land.  The 
bargain  was  made  some  time  before  the  deed  was  exe- 
cuted ;  in  fact.  Governor  Haynes  gave  Thomas  Minor 
a  written  authority  to  put  Walter  Palmer  in  possession 
of  this  land  Feb.  15,  1653,  which  he  did  May  30,  1653. 
But  the  conveyance  of  Haynes  to  Palmer  was  not 
executed  until  July  15,  1653. 

AVhen  Thomas  j\linor  put  Walter  Palmer  into  pos- 
session he  conveyed  to  him  in  the  same  instrument  his 
said  land  and  new  dwelling-house,  which  Palmer  oc- 
cupied thatyear,  though  Minor  continued  to  live  there 
until  he  built  his  new  house  at  Quiambaug. 

William  Palmer  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  came  with  his  father's  family  to  this  coun- 
try ;  lived  with  them  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  but  did 
not  go  down  to  the  Plymouth  colony  with  him.  He 
was  admitted  freeman  in  Massachusetts  colony  in 
1639,  and  was  admitted  to  the  church  there  March 
28,  1641.  He  remained  with  his  brother  John  in 
Charlestown  after  his  father  removed  to  Plymouth, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  after  his  father's 
death,  when  soon  after  he  sold  the  land  that  his  father 
gave  him  in  Rehoboth,  and  came  to  Stonington  and 
stayed  with  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Minor,  from 
June  18, 1664,  to  April  29, 1665,  when  he  left  him  and 
went  over  to  Killingworth,  Conn.,  and  received  an 
allotment  of  land  in  the  settlement  of  that  town.  He 
continued  to  r&side  there  during  the  rest  of  his  days, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  he  ever  married.  His  brother,  Gcrshom 
Palmer,  under  date  of  March  27,  1697,  executed  the 
following  instrument: 

"Ktiow  all  meu  by  these  presents,  tliat  while  as  my  brother  William 
I'alnier,  <ieceai^ed,  did  give  and  Liequeath  unto  me  his  house  and  all  his 
lands  in  Killing" orth,  Conn.,  forever,  I,  settliogonc  of  my  suae  thereon, 
and  in  compliance  to  niy  deceafttd  hrothsr'a  will,  I  do  order  niy  eldest 
son,  Gershiim  Pnlnier,  to  settle  in  said  house  upon  said  land.  I,  the  said 
Gershom  Palmer,  Si-nior,  do  give  and  hequeath  the  aforesaid  house  and 
laud  with  all  the  priveleges  aod  appurfenaoces  thereto  belonging  to  my 
elilest  Kou  Gamhom  Piilnier,  to  him  forever  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
will  of  luy  brother,  William  Palmer  deceased." 

This  rendei-s  it  certain  that  he  left  no  wife  or  chil- 
dren. Whether  he  was  ever  married  is  not  so  clear. 
If  he  married  it  must  have  been  late  in  life,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  he,  like  his  brother  John,  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor. 

John  Palmer,  born  in  1615,  came  with  his  father 
and  family  to  this  country  in  1629.  He  was  admitted 
a  freeman  of  the  M;i^sachusctts  colony  in  1639;  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  Oct.  23, 1640 ;  died  Aug.  24, 1677, 
aged  sixty-two  years.  He  left  a  will  giving  the  bulk 
of  his  property  to  his  brother  Jonas  and  sister  Eliza- 
beth.   He  was  never  married. 
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Jonas  Palmer  was  a  son  of  the  first  wife;  came  with 
his  father  and  family  to  this  country  in  1629;  lived  in 
Charlestown  until  10-37,  when  he  married  Elizabeth 
Grissill,  and  moved  to  Eehoboth,  where  he  remained 
the  rest  of  his  days.  They  had  six  children.  He 
married  a  second  wife,  Abigail  Titus. 

Elizabeth  Palmer,  one  of  the  first  wife's  children, 
came  to  this  country  with  her  father  and  family  in 
1629;  married  first  Thomas  Sloan,  and  second  a  Mr. 
Chapman,  but  no  children  by  either  husband  have 
been  traced. 

In  the  old  church  records  of  Eoxbury,  Mass;,  the 
following  appears:  "  Eebecca  Short  came  in  the  year 
1632,  and  married  Walter  Palmer,  a  Godly  man  of 
Charlestown  Chnrch,  which  they  joined  June  1, 1633." 
The  children  of  this  union  were  Hannah  Palmer, 
baptized  in  Charlestown,  June  14,  1634,  came  with 
her  father  to  Stonington  via  Rehoboth,  and  matried 
first  Thomas  Hewitt,  April  26,  1659,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children,  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Hewitt. 
For  her  second  husband  she  married  Roger  Sterry, 
Dec.  27,  1671,  by  whom  she  had  two  children.  For 
her  third  husband  she  married  John  Fish,  Aug,  25, 
1661.  An  interesting  jointure  between  them  is  still 
preserved  on  our  old  town  records. 

Elihu  Palmer,  baptized  in  Charlestown  church, 
Jan.  25, 1636,  came  with  his  father  to  Stonington,  and 
died  Sept.  5, 1665.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  left  any 
children,  for  the  reason  that  he  left  a  will  in  which  he 
gave  his  property  to  his  nephews. 

His  will  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  New  London, 
Sept.  6,  1781,  and  the  only  knowledge  we  have  of  it 
is  from  a  deed  on  the  Stonington  record,  where  lands 
were  set  to  his  executors  and  vested  in  his  nephews. 
If  he  had  any  children  surviving  him  or  living  at  the 
date  of  his  will  they  would  have  been  the  subjects  of 
his  bounty,  but  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  and 
leaving  such  a  will  is  proof  wellnigh  positive  that  no 
children  survived  him. 

Nehemiah  Palmer,  born  Nov.  23,  1637,  came  to 
Stonington  with  his  father  from  Charlestown  via 
Rehoboth,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Dorothy  Lord  Stanton,  Nov.  20,  1662,  and  bad 
seven  children.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  church 
and  State. 

Moses  Palmer,  born  April  6,  1640,  also  came  to 
Stonington  with  his  father's  family,  and  married 

Dorothy  ,  and  had  five  children.  He  was  deacon 

of  the  First  Church,  and  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Benjamin  Palmer,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
May  30,  1642,  came  to  Stonington  via  Rehoboth  with 
his  father's  family,  and  joined  the  church  aud  became 
a  large  landholder.  He  married,  and  brought  his 
wife  home  Aug.  10,  1681. 

The  fact  of  this  marriage  appears  in  Thomas 
Minor's  diary,  bnt  who  slie  was  or  where  she  came 
from  does  not  a].pear.  He  died  April  10,  1716,  aged 
seventy-four  years. 

In  February,  before  he  died,  he  gave  a  deed  of  his 


lauds  to  two  of  his  nephews,  on  condition  that  they 
should  take  care  of  him  through  life,  and  at  his  death 
give  him  a  Christian  burial.  I  regard  this  fact  as  a 
proof  beyond  doubt  that  he  left  no  offspring. 

Gershom  Palmer  was  born  at  Rehoboth,  and  came 
with  his  father  to  Stonington;  married  first  Ann 
Denison,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  aud  Ann  Borodel 
Deuison,  Nov.  28,  1667.  They  bad  ten  children. 
For  bis  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow 
of  Maj.  Samuel  Mason.  They  made  and  recorded  a 
jointure,  which  appears  at  large  on  the  Stonington 
laud  records.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Stonington 
First  Church,  and  held  various  positions  of  trust  in 
civil  affairs. 

Capt.  George  Denison. — He  came  here  to  reside 
in  the  year  1654.  He  received  several  large  grants  of 
land  from  the  towns  of  Peqnot  and  Stonington,  also 
large  tracts  from  Oneco  and  Joshua,  sons  of  Uncas. 
He  erected  his  dwelling-house  near  Peqiiotsepos,  a  few 
feet  west  of  the  late  residence  of  Oliver  Denison  (de- 
ceased), and  subsequently  surrounded  it  by  a  stockade 
fort.  His  homestead  place  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  John  Stanton's  farm,  on  the  south  by  the  Mason 
highway  eastward  to  Palmer  Hill,  aud  then  by  Amos 
Richardson's  land,  easterly  by  Richardson's  land  and 
the  town  lots,  and  northerly  by  said  lots  and  lands  of 
Capt.  John  Gallup. 

Capt.  Denison  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  and 
Margaret  Denison,  and  came  to  this  Country  in  1631, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  and  settled  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  married  Bridget  Thomp- 
son in  1640.    She  died  in  1643,  leaving  two  children. 
After  her  death  he  returned  to  England  and  engaged 
in  the  civil  conflict  with  which  the  kingdom  was 
convulsed.    On  his  return  to  this  country,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  he  brought  with  him  his  second 
wife,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Borodel,  of  Cork,  Ire- 
land, and  one  son,  John  Deuison.    He  was  chosen 
;  captain  in  Roxbury,  and  was  called  a  young  soldier 
:  lately  come  out  of  the  wars  in  England.    "In  1651 
i  he  came  to  Pequot  to  reside,  bringing  his  family  with 
him,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  had 
a  house-lot  given  him  by  the  town,  which  he  occu- 
I  pied  until  1654,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  this 
I  town. 

;     Capt.  Denison  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in 
1656  in  favor  of  having  "Mystic  and  Pawcatuck"  set 
;  off  from  Pequot,  and  a  new  township  with  a  ministry 
I  of  its  own  established.  By  this  course  he  incurred  the 
;  displeasure  of  the  leadiug  men  of  Pequot,  and  by  fa- 
voring the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  place  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  the 
General  Court,  and  when   Southertown  was  incor- 
porated and  annexed  to  Suffolk  County,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  townsman,  commissioner,  and  clerk  of 
the  writs.    He  was  active  and  influential  in  securing  . 
the  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  court,  and  aided  in 
securing  large  grants  of  land  here  to  parties  there, 
which   overlapped  grants  made   to  Chesebrough, 
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Palmer,  Stanton,  and  others  by  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut. 

This  alienated  some  of  his  friends.  But  the  re- 
union of  the  settlement  by  means  of  the  new  charter 
had  the  eflFect  of  extinguishing  these  Massachusetts 
claims,  and  the  Connecticut  grants  were  left  un- 
disturbed. 

When  Mr.  Chesebrough,  in  1664,  asked  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  for  amnesty  for  the  planters 
who  had  favored  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  this 
place,  it  was  extended  to  him,  and  ever  afterwards  he 
was  regarded  with  favor  by  the  General  Court. 

From  1671  to  1694  he  represented  Stonington  for 
fifteen  sessions  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  ap- 
pointed magistrate,  selectman,  and  held  almost  every 
office  in  town.  While  Capt.  Denison  was  prominent 
and  active  in  civi]  affairs,  he  was  more  distinguished  iu 
military  matters.  With  the  exception  of  Capt.  John 
Mason,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  daring  sol- 
dier of  New  London  County,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
Miles  Standish  of  the  settlement,  a  natural  military 
leader,  and  though  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
often  commanded  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
and  was  always  most  successful  when  commander-in- 
chief,  and  at  one  time  he  was  provost-marshal  for 
Eastern  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Narragansett  swamp-fight  in  1675,  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valor.  As  early  as  February 
following  a  series  of  forays  were  commenced  against 
the  Narragansett  Indians.  They  were  commanded  by 
Capt.  Denisou,  Capt.  John  Gallup,  and  Capt.  James 
Avery.  These  partisan  bands  were  composed  of  vol- 
unteers, regular  soldiers,  Pequots,  Mohegans,  and 
Niautics.  It  was  the  third  of  these  roving  excursions, 
begun  in  March  and  ended  April  19,  1676,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Narragansett  chieftan,  Canonchet,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to  Stonington,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Anguilla,  near  where  Gideon  P. 
Chesebrough  now  resides.  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  during  which  his  life  was  promised  him  if  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  war,  but  he  indignantly  refused,  saying  that  the 
Indians  would  not  yield  on  any  terms. 

He  was  told  of  his  breach  of  faith  in  not  keeping 
the  treaties  which  he  had  made  with  the  English,  aud 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  he  had  massa- 
cred, and  how  he  had  threatened  to  burn  the  English 
in  their  houses,  to  all  of  which  he  haughtily  and 
briefly  replied  "  that  he  was  now  in  their  hands,  and 
they  could  do  with  him  as  they  pleased."  He  was 
importuned  and  urged  to  let  a  counselor  of  his  go  and 
treat  with  his  people,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  where- 
upon the  council  voted  for  his  immediate  execution. 

When  Canonchet  was  told  that  he  must  die,  he 
seemed  not  at  all  moved,  but  coolly  answered  "  that  he 
liked  it  well,  and  that  he  should  die  before  his  heart 
had  grown  soft,  or  he  had  said  anything  unworthy  of 
himself." 

He  was  shot  hy  Oncco,  son  of  Uncas,  and  by  Cas- 


sasinamon  and  Herman  Garrett,  two  Pequot  sachems. 
The  Mohegans  quartered  him,  and  Niantics  built  the 
fire  and  burnt  his  remains.    His  head  was  sent  as  a 
"token  of  love"  to  the  council  at  Hartford.    In  June 
1  following  Capt.   Denison   commanded  a  company 
I  raised  in  New  London  County  for  Maj.  Talcott's  ex- 
I  pedition  against  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts.  They 
went  as  far  north  as  Northampton,  and  returned  after 
having  scoured  the  country  far  up  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  met  with  a  few  of  the  Indians.    After  a 
few  days'  rest  this  army  again  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.    This  time  they  went  first  to  the  northwest 
!  of  Providence,  then  south  to  Point  Judith,  then 
I  home  through  Westerly  and  Stonington  to  New  Lon- 
I  don.    After  a  short  respite  they  started  again,  July 
I  18,  1676,  and  made  their  way  this  time  into  Plymouth 
I  colony.    They  went  to  Taunton,  from  whence  they 
j  returned  homeward,  but  hearing  that  a  large  number 
I  of  Indians  were  working  their  way  westward,  making 
!  depredations  as  they  went,  they  pursued  and  overtook 
I  them,  and  had  a  sharp  and  final  struggle  with  them 
j  beyond  the  Housatonic,  after  which  they  returned 
i  and  the  men  were  disbanded.    There  were  ten  of  these 
:  expeditions,  including  the  volunteer  forays  under 
\  Denison  and  Avery.     They  inflicted  speedy  ven- 
j  geance  upon  the  Indians,  and  broke  their  power  for- 
I  ever.  The  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  gathered 
i  together  and  located  wherever  the  English  desired. 
:  In  all  these  military  expeditions  Capt.  Denison  bore 
;  a  conspicuous  part,  and  won  for  himself  undying  fame. 
Capt.  Denison  was  born  in  1618,  and  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Oct.  24,  1694,  dnring  the  session  of  the  Greneral 
Court,  which  he  was  attending  officially,  and  was 
buried  there.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  will  : 

"I  George  DeoisoD  of  StooiogtoQ.  in  the  county  of  Nbw  LondoD  and 
Colooy  of  Connecticut  io  New  EnglBDd  being  aged  and  crazy  io  body, 
but  sound  in  miod  and  memory,  aod  baing  deeirouB  to  make  preparation 
for  deatli,  and  to  eet  my  hoiiae  io  order  before  I  die,  I  do,  therefore,  as  it 
beconjetli  a  Chiistian,  firat,  freely  and  from  my  heart,  resigD  my  soul, 
through  Chriet.  ioto  the  hando  of  God  who  gave  it  me,  aud  my  body  to 
i  the  eiirth  from  whence  it  came,  aod  to  he  buried  in  decent  manner  by 
I  my  executor  and  friends,  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  and  a  glorious  resurrec- 
I  tioQ,  through  the  perfect  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  my  strong 
\  Kedeemer. 

"  And  ns  coorerning  niy  outward  estate,  which  the  Lord  hath  still  en- 
I  truBted  me  with,  after  all  my  just  debts  are  paid,  I  give  and  dispoee 
i  of  as  followeth:  First,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  and  loving 
I  wife,  Ann  Deuieoii,  my  new  mansion  place,  to  wit,  the  house  wb  live  in 
'  the  haros  and  buildings  the  orchards  and  ths  whole  tract  of  laud  and 
improvements  thereon,  as  far  as  Mistuxet  eastward  and  ae  it  is  hounded 
I  upon  record,  soutli,  west,  and  north,  except  only  thirty  acres  given  to 
!  niy  son,  John  Denisou,  which  is  to  lie  on  the  soutli  side  next  to  Cupt.  Ma- 
I  son's,  eiist  ot  our  field,  and  also  one  hundred  pounds  io  stock,  prized  at 
I  UiB  country  price,  all  which  is  aod  hath  Iwen  uudor  our  son  William 
Denisou's  improvement  and  management  for  these  several  years,  to  mu- 
tual comfort  and  content,  which  I  do  will  aud  bequeath  unto  piy  said 
wife  foi-  her  comfortable  supply  during  her  natural  life. 
[      *'  Aud  T  give  unto  my  said  wife,  all  the  household  stuff  that  was  and 
,  is  properly  bolonging  unto  ue,  before  my  sod  William  took  the  charge 
i  of  the  family,  to  be  wholly  at  her  disposal,  to  bequeath  to  whom  she 
^  pleasetb  at  her  death. 

I  "  Untfl  iny  eldest  son,  John  Denisou,  I  have  almady  givn  his  portion, 
and  secured  to  him  hy  a  deed  or  deeds,  and  I  do  also  give  unto  him,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  forever,  a  country  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
or  two  hundred  pounds  io  silver  money,  which  grant  may  be  found  on 
the  General  Court  Records. 
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"Also,  I  give  unto  bim,  my  grPat  8«ord  and  the  gauutlet  which  I 
wore  in  the  wars  of  England  aod  a  silver  epooa  of  teu  sliillinge  Diaiked 
G.  &  A. 

"Uoto  my  6on,  George  Denieon,  I  have  formerly  given  a  farni.lyiog 
and  being  at  the  northwest  angle  of  Stooington  bouode,  and  adjoining 
the  ten-mile  tree  of  the  eame  lionnda,  which  f ai m  contHineth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  more  or  Ices,  an  aleo,  the  one-half  of  a  thou- 
6aod  acres  of  land,  lying  to  the  northward  or  northwest  of  Norwich, 
BiveL  to  me  as  a  kgai-y  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Vna.6  the  same  time 
Mohegau  sachem,  the  said  land  to  he  divided  as  may  morn  folly  ajipear 
in  the  deed,  which  I  then  gave  him  of  both  those  tracts  in  one  deed, 
signed  and  sealed,  with  both  my  own  and  my  wife's  hand,  and  delivered 
to  biui  and  witnessed,  and  I  have  several  times  tendered  to  him  to  ac- 
koowledge  it  before  authority,  that  so  it  might  have  been  recorded  ac- 
cording to  the  formality  of  law,  the  which  be  had  wholly  neglected  or 
refiJsed,  and  will  not  comply  with  me,  therein,  and  yet  hath  sold  both 
those  parcels  Of  land  and  received  jiay  for  theoi ;  what  his  motive  may 
be  I  cannot  certainly  divine,  but  have  it  to  fear  they  are  not  good,  nor 
tending  to  peace  after  my  decease.  Wlierefore  to  prevent  further  trouble, 
I  see  cause  herein  to  acknowledge  said  deed,  and  to  confirm  those  said 
parcels  of  land  unto  him  according  to  the  date  of  said  deed,  and  the  coo- 
ditions  therein  eipressed,  but  do  hereby  renounce  any  other  deed  not 
herein  expressed,  the  which  two  tracts  of  land  before  mentioned,  Avith 
two  Indian  servants,  to  wit,  an  Indian  youth  or  young  man,  and  a  woman, 
together  w  ith  a  ci^nsiderable  stock  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  Mb eep,  and  swine, 
1  then  give  him,  and  permitted  liico  to  have  aad  carry  with  him,  I  do 
now  confirm  to  him,  the  which  was  and  is  to  be,  the  whole  of  his  portion, 
I  either  have  or  do  see  uanse  to  give  him,  only  I  give  unto  him  twenty 
shilliogs  in  silver,  or  a  cutlas  or  rapier,  the  which  I  leave  to  the  di.scre. 
tioa  of  my  exocntor,  to  choose  which  of  tlicm  to  do- 

"Unto  my  son,  William  Denisoo,!  have  formerly  given  him  one  hun- 
dred and  thirlj'  ai  res  of  land,  to  be  more  or  less,  to  wit,  all  of  the  land 
to  the  eastward  of  Mistnxet  Brook,  which  did  originally  belong  unto 
my  new  mansion  place,  and  is  part  of  three  hundred  acres  granted  unto 
me  by  New  London,  as  may  appear  upon  record,  and  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  lying  and  cutting  upon  the  North  boundary  of  Stonington, 
as  may  more  fully  appear  upon  record  in  Stonington,  and  the  native 
rigbt  thereof,  with  some  addition,  confirmed  to  me  by  Oueco,  as  may 
more  fully  appear  by  a  deed  under  his  hand  and  seal,  acknowledged  Ite- 
fore  Capt.  Mason,  and  recorded  in  Stooiogton.  AI>io,  I  then  gave  him 
two  Indian  servants,  vi?,.,  John,  whom  1  bought  of  the  country,  and  his 
son  Joh,  whii  b  was  horn  in  our  boose,  together  with  one-third  part  of 
stock,  which  we  have  together,  all  which  as  aforesaid  we  forn^erly  gave 
uoto  my  son,  William  Denieon,  by  a  former  deed,  under  our  hands  and 
seals,  and  I  see  just  reason  to  confirm  the  same  unto  my  son  William, 
in  this  my  last  will,  that  bo  I  may  take  off  all  snrnpleor  doubt  respecting 
the  said  deed.  Sloreover,  I  give  unto  my  son,  William  Denisou,  fifty 
acres  of  land  as  it  was  laid  ont  and  Ltouuded  unto  me  by'  Stonington  sur- 
vej'ors,  and  joins  upon  the  befora-mentioned  three  hundred  acres,  on 
south  aide  thereof,  cut?  also  upon  land  belonging  to  my  eon,  John  Beoi- 
son,  to  be  to  bim,  my  said  sou,  William  Denieon,  and  bis  heirs  forever. 
Also,  I  give  unto  my  son  William  Denison,  and  his  heirs  forever,  the 
one-half  of  my  allotment  at  Windham,  to  wit,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  which  is  pai't  of  a  legacy  given  me  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Uucas, 
the  same  tima  sachem  of  Blobegan,  as  ma^'  more  fully  appear  upon  the 
Court  Records  at  New  London,  as  also,  upon  that  former  experience,  we 
have  had  of  his  great  industry  and  childlike  duty  in  lha  management  of 
all  our  concerns  for  our  comfort,  and  comfortable  supply,  ,\c.,  it  is  there- 
fore my  will,  and  iu  confidence  of  bis  love,  doty,  and  wonted  care  of  bis 
loving  mother,  my  dear  wife,  after  my  decease,  1  say  I  do  still  continue 
him  in  the  possession  and  improvement  of  my  new  mansion  place,  with 
the  stock  niBntione<l  herein  in  my  deed  to  my  loving  wife,  he  taking 
care  of  hie  sjiid  mother  for  her  comfortable  supply,  with  what  may  be 
necessary  for  her  comfort,  ilnriog  her  natural  life,  and  do,  or  cause  to  he 
paid  to  his  said  mother,  forty  diillings  in  silver  money,  yearly,  or  half- 
yearly,  while  she  shall  live,  and  at  her  decease,  I  fully  and  absolutely 
give  and  bequeath  that  my  aforesaid  niaosion  place,  together  with  the 
stock  mentioued  before,  unto  uiy  said  son,  AVilliaui  Denison,  and  hie 
heirs  forever.  Also,  I  give  unto  my  son,  William  Denison,  my  i-apier 
and  broad  hoff  belt,  and  tin  cartridge-box,  which  I  used  iu  the  Indian 
ware,  together  with  my  long  cai  bine,  whioh  belt  and  sword  I  used  in 
the  same  service. 

"  Unto  my  eldest  daughter,  Sarah  Stanton,  as  I  have  given  her  form- 
erly her  portion  a?  I  was  then  aide,  as  I  do  now  give  unto  her  ten  pounds 
out  of  the  stock  as  pay,  and  one  silver  epoou  of  ten  shillings  price, 
marked  G.  &  A. 

"  Unto  my  daughter,  Hannali  Saxon,  as  I  have  given  unto  her,  also,  hor 


[lortion  ss  I  was  then  able,  as  I  do  now  give  unto  her  ten  pounds  out  of 
the  stock  as  pay. 

"Unto  niy  daughter  Ann  Palmer,  besides  that"!  have  formerly  given 
her,  I  do  now  give  her  ten  pounds  out  of  the  stock  as  pay. 

"  Unto  niy  daughter  Margaret  Brown  I  have  given  already  her  portion, 
and  give  her  fen  pounds  out  of  the  stock  as  pay. 

"  Unto  my  daughter  Borodcl  Stanton  I  have  formerly  given,  and  do 
now  give  her  five  pounds  out  of  the  stock  as  pay,  and  commend  it  to  my 
beloved  wife,  that  at  or  before  her  death,  she  would  give  her  silver  cup, 
which  was  sent  us  from  England,  with  brother  Borodel's  name,  J.  B., 
nnder  the  head,  to  her. 

"  Unto  my  grandson,  George  Denison,  the  son  of  my  oldest  son  John 
Denison,  I  give  my  black  fringed  shoulder  belt,  and  twenty  shillings  in 
silver  money,  toward  the  pnrihase  of  a  baodsume  rapier  to  wear  with  it. 

"  Unto  my  grandson  George  Palmer  I  give  the  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  was  granted  unto  me  by  the  town  of  Stonington, 
not  yet  laid  ont,  or  forty  shillings  out  of  my  stock,  as  pay,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  my  executor  to  choose  which.  And  whereas  there  is  consider- 
able rent  due  me  for  a  house  of  niy  wife  in  Cork,  in  Ireland,  which  was 
given  unto  her  as  a  legacy  by  her  father  John  Borodell,  at  his  death,  and 
no  doubt  may  appear  upon  record  in  Cork,  the  which  house  stands  upon 
lands  which  they  call  Bishop's  land,  and  was  built  hy  our  said  father,  he 
to  have  lived  in  the  same,  whereof  my  said  wife  Wiis  ne.tt  to  himself,  as 
may  also  appear  there  npou  record;  and  whereas  I  have  a  right  to  land 
in  the  Karraganr^ett  country,  which  is  mine  by  deed  of  the  native  right 
from  the  true  proprietors  thereof,  as  may  appear  upon  record  in  Rietoo, 
and  in  the  records  of  St()niugton,  the  which  my  rights,  have  been  and 
are  nnder  the  possession  and  improvement  of  those  who  have  no  just 
right  to  them,  to  wljich  by  rca.son  of  the  many  troubles,  wars  and  ditB- 
culties  which  have  arisen,  together  with  our  remoteness,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  vinilicate  our  just  rights,  hut  have  been  great  snffei-ers, 
thereby  ;  but  if  it  plea-^e  God  to  send  peoceable  times,  and  our  rights  be 
recordable  io  law,  I  do  by  this  my  last  will,  give  and  bequeath  my  said 
right  uoto  my  sons  John  Denison  and  George  Denison,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided betwixt  them,  proviiled  that  they  Pach  one  hear  their  equal  share 
io  the  trouble  and  lecovery  of  the  same.  Provided,  also,  that  niy  son 
George  Denison,  do  relinquish  and  deliver  np  any  right  he  may  pretend 
unto  by  a  former  deed  which  I  gave  him  of  the  one  half  of  Achagrome- 
consest,  according  as  I  fonnerly  obliged  him  to  do  in  a  deed  I  gave  liim 
of  the  other  farm,  aod  gave  hini  npou  that  consideration. 

"And  ill  reference  with  .Nathaniel  Beebe-,  who  hath  been  a  i-etainer 
and  boarder  in  our  family  l>etween  thirty  and  forty  yeai-s:  and  for  his 
board  at  our  last  reckoning,  which  wa^  IVlarch  '.iOth  lOStI,  he  was  indebted 
to  me  forty -six  ponuds,  six  shillings  aud  three  pence, — I  say  £46  6t.  i  '■•d. 
as  may  appear  under  his  baud  to  said  acconnt  in  my  book, — since  wliii:h 
time  be  hath  hoarded  in  the  family  near  upon  fourteen  years,  which  at 
four  sliilliiigs  and  six-pence  the  week,  auioiiuts  to  one  hundred  aud  sixty- 
three  jiouods,  sixteen  shillings,  ont  of  which  I  do  give  unto  Nathaniel 
Beebe,  fifty  {K:>niids  in  way  of  gratification  and  satisfaction  for  his  love 
to  me  ;iod  oiy  children,  and  ofhces  of  love  shown  unto  myself,  aud  any 
of  them,  in  mine  or  their  sickne&s  or  weiikness,  which  fifty  pounds  must 
be  deducted  from  the  one  huiulied  and  sixty-three  pouuds,  sixteen  shil- 
lings, and  the  remainder  will  be  one  hundred  thirteen  pounds,  which 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  together  with  tlie 
forty  six  pounds  six  shillings  aod  three  pence  due  npon  book,  under  his 
hand,  at  unr  last  reckoning  as  aloresaid,  being  added  unto  ooe  hundred 
and  tliii'toon  iiouods,  sixteen  shilliii^is,  the  whole  will  be  £160  is.'ii.  tha 
which  I  give  uoto  my  sou  William  Denison,  and  his  heirs  forever,  for 
him  or  them  or  any  of  them,  or  if  they  see  canse  to  demand,  receive  Mod 
improve  as  their  own  proper  estate.  Also,  I  give  unto  my  son  William 
Denison,  all  and  siugnlar,  whatsoever  that  belongeth  untome,  uotalready 
disiwsed  of,  and  to  be  to  bim  and  his  heirs  forever,  whom  al.so  I  do  hereby 
constitute,  appoint,  and  make  my  sole  executor,  to  pay  all  jni-t  debts,  if  any 
shall  appear  of  which  I  know  uot  any,  and  to  receive  all  dues,  which 
either  are  or  shall  be  due  to  me,  aud  to  pay  all  legacies  according  to  this 
my  will,  within  twelve  months  after  my  wife's  decease,  and  to  take  care 
for  my  decent  burial.  But  in  case  my  eon  William  Denieon  shall  decease 
before  he  hath  performed  this  my  will,  or  before  his  children  are  of  age, 
then  my  will  is  that  the  whole  estate  be  under  the  improvement  of  his 
wife,  oor  ilaughtBi-iu-lKW  Sarah  Denison, during  the  time  of  her  widow- 
hood, lor  her  comfortable  supply,  aud  the  well  educatiog  and  bringing 
up  their  children  iu  religion  aud  good  learning:  all  which  ehe  shall  do 
by  the  advice  of  the  Reverend  and  my  loving  friend  Mr  James  Noyes, 
my  eon  Joho  Denison  and  my  son-in-law,  Gershom  Palmer,  them  or  any 
two  of  them,  if  three  cannot  be  obtained  ;  but  without  advice  she  may  not 
act,  which  thn-o  my  dear  friends,  I  do  earnestly  desire  and  hereby  ap- 
point as  overseers  for  the  children,  and  to  take  effectual  care  that  this 
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my  will  may  be  performed  according  to  the  true  int?nt  thereof;  lint  if 
my  BBid  daughter-in-law,  shall  marry  ngain,  then  tliis  whole  eetiite  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  my  overseers  and  by  them  to  he  eeonred  for 
my  son  William  Denison'e  children,  to  wit  'William  Denison,  George 
Denison,  aod  Sarah  Denison,  and  by  those  overseers,  to  be  improved  for 
their  well  bringing  up  as  aforesaid,  and  faithfully  to  be  delivered  unto 
the  children  ns  1hey  shall  come  of  age,  to  wit :  the  males  at  twenty-oue 
years  of  age,  and  the  females  at  eighteen;  and  if  any  of  the  snid  children 
should  die  before  they  come  of  age,  the  survivoi-s  shall  inherit  the  same, 
and  if  they  should  all  die  before  of  age,  (the  which  God  forbid,  but  we  are 
all  mortal,)  then  it  is  my  declared  mind  and  true  interest  of  this  my  will 
that  my  grandson  George  Denison  the  son  of  my  oldest  son  John  Denison, 
shall  be  the  sole  heir  of  that  estate,  out  of  which  he  shall  pay  unto  his 
four  brothers  to  wit.  John  Denisou,  Kohert  Denison,  William  Denisom 
and  Daniel  Denison,  ten  pounds  apiece  in  current  pay,  aod  also  ten 
pounds  in  current  pay  unto  his  cousin  Edward  Denison,  the  son  of  my 
SOD  George  Denison  ;  and  in  token  that  this  is  my  lust  will  and  testament, 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  24"'  dny  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tbonsand  six  hundred  and  ninety  three-four. 

"Georok  Denison"  (Sea).) 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

STONINGTON— (Continued).  | 
COMMON  SCHOOLS— THE  PRESS.  \ 

The  men  who  settled  Connecticut  left  their  homes  ' 
in  England  and  emigrated  to  this  country  not  to  ac-  | 
quire  wealth  or  worldly  honor,  but  to  enjoy  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

At  home  the  laws  forbid  the  free  exercise  of  their  ; 
religions  opinions,  and  they  had  often  been  perse- 
cuted for  them.    They  believed  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine that  every  man  had  the  right  to  worship  God  \ 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  read  the  Bible  and  interpret  it  for  himself 

Now,  in  order  to  found  a  church  based  upon  these  \ 
principles,  it  became  necessary  that  every  member 
thereof  should  be  sufficiently  educated  to  read  the  ! 
word  of  God.    Hence  we  find  that  every  chxirch  of  \ 
their  order  had  its  teacher,  as  well  as  its  preacher. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  teacher  was  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  church,  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  After  they  j 
were  settled  in  this  country,  many  of  the  churches 
continued  their  services  in  the  churches :  this  was  the 
case  of  the  Plymouth  and  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
churches.  But  in  Connecticut,  as  soon  as  the  popu- 
lation was  sufficient,  such  teachers  were  employed  in 
most  cases  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town.  This 
was  done  in  advance  of  any  colonial  legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject  of  common  schools  ;  and  in 
fact  when  laws  were  passed  in  relation  to  them  they 
did  little  more  than  to  make  obligatory  the  practices 
which  had  grown  up  and  been  established  by  the  j 
founders  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  | 
original  colonies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  These  j 
men  did  not  come  here  cither  as  isolated  individuals 
from  widely  separated  homes,  entertaining  broad  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  all  matters  of  civil  and  religious 
concernment;  they  came  with  earnest  religious  con- 
victions, made  more  earnest  by  the  trials  and  persecu- 


tions which  they  experienced  in  the  Old  World,  and 
such  trials  and  sufferings  doubtless  nerved  them  to 
make  greater  efforts  and  nobler  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
their  jeligious  convictions.  The  constitution  of  civil 
government  which  they  adopted  at  the  outset  de- 
clared all  civil  officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every  in- 
habitant who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practi- 
cally converts  society  into  a  partnership;  made  uni- 
versal education  identical  with  self-preservation,  for 
how  could  a  government  which  derived  its  power 
from  the  people  be  preserved  unless  the  people  are 
sufficiently  educated  to  read  and  understand  all 
questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs?  and  how  could  the  masses  be  educated 
and  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  a  freeman's  duty  un- 
less some  system  of  common  schools  are  adopted  by 
the  State  ?  It  was  for  this  object,  and  to  enable  all  to 
judge  for  themselves,  in  civil  and  religious  matters, 
that  common  schools  were  instituted  in  Connecticut. 
The  founders  of  this  State  were  educated  men,  as 
thoroughly  educated  as  the  best  endowed  grammar 
schools  in  England  could  educate  them  at  that  period, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally 
seek  for  their  children  the  best  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation which  could  be  provided,  and  it  is  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  these  men  that,  instead  of  sending  their 
own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in 
grammar  schools  and  universities,  they  labored  to 
establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a  college  here 
amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests  ;  that  instead 
of  establishing  family  and  select  schools  for  the  min- 
ister and  magistrates'  children,  they  labored  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  common-school  education.  The 
minister  and  magistrates  were  found  not  only  in 
town-meeting  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the 
common  treasury  for  the  support  of  public  or  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  free  scoool, 
but  among  the  families  entreating  parents  of  all  classes 
to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  with  their 
own. 

How  unlike  the  wealthy  men  of  the  present  day 
was  the  course  pursued  by  these  men.  Now  select 
schools  and  boarding-schools  are  sustained  by  the 
aristocracy,  neglecting  the  common  school,  once  re- 
garded with  so  much  confidence  by  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Connecticut. 

The  first  law  upon  the  subject  of  common  schools  in 
Connecticut  was  enacted  by  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
March  25,  1641,  which  provided  for  a  free  school  in 
that  town,  under  the  care  and  management  of  the 
minister  and  magistrates,  with  authority  in  them  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  expense  of  such  schools 
should  be  taken  from  the  common  stock  of  the  town, 
and  to  adopt  such  rules  and  orders  as  they  might  deem 
best  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  The  next 
law  passed  in  Connecticut  relative  to  common  schools 
was  enacted  by  the  town  of  Hartford  seven  years  after 
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its  settlement,  appropriating  thirty  pounds  for  its  ; 
schools,— not  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  town,— providing  also  for  a 
tuition  fee  in  part  for  all  able  to  pay,  but  poor  chil- 
dren were  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
In  1646,  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  compiled  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  provided 
that  every  township  of  fifty  families  shall  maintain 
a  school  for  the  education  of  all  their  children,  and 
as  soon  as  such  townships  contain  one  hundred  fami- 
lies they  were  to  maintain  a  grammar  school. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of  New  Haven  j 
and  Connecticut,  which  took  place  under  the  charter  ; 
of  1662,  various  public  acts  were  passed  relative  to  ; 
common  schools  up  to  1700,  when  the  code  of  Con-  ; 
necticut  was  revised,  and  the  school  laws  in  force  at 
that  time  embraced  the  following  particulars:  that 
every  town  within  this  colony  having  the  number  of  ; 
seventy  householders  or  upwards,  should  be  constantly  ; 
provided  with  a  sufficient  schoolmaster  to  teach  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  read  and  write ;  and  every  town 
having  a  less  number  of  householders  than  seventy 
should  yearly,  from  year  to  year,  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children  and  youth  j 
to  read  and  write  for  one-half  of  the  year;  and  also  | 
there  should  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  ; 
shire-town  of  the  several  counties  in  the  colony,  viz. : 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Fairfield, 
and  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation  and 
well  instructed  procured  to  keep  such  schools  for  the  \ 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  such  schoolmas-  \ 
ters.    It  was  further  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  town  in  the  colony  should  annually  pay  forty 
shillings  for  every  one  thousand  pounds  in  their  re-  ; 
spective  county  lists,  and  proportionably  for  a  lesser  ; 
sum,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  in  ' 
the  town  where  the  same  was  levied ;  and  in  such  towns  i 
where  the  said  levy  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  | 
maintenance  of  a  suitable  schoolmaster,  and  there  was 
not  any  estate  given  by  charitable  persons,  or  not 
sufEcient,  together  with  the  levy  aforesaid,  for  that 
use,  in  every  such  place  a  sufficient  maintenance  ; 
should  be  made  up,  the  one-half  thereof  by  the  in-  ! 
habitants  of  such  towns  and  the  other  half  by  the  : 
parents  or  masters   of  the  children  that  w^ent  to 
school.    In  this  revision  the  same  obligation  was  im-  ' 
posed  upon  parents  and  masters  that  was  contained  j 
in  the  code  of  1650,  relative  to  the  training  and  edu-  \ 
cation  of  children.    The  forty-shillings  tax  was  col-  | 
lected  in  every  town  with  the  State  tax,  and  paid  pro-  ' 
portionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep  the  I 
school  according  to  law.  In  1708  a  change  in  the  school  i 
law  wasefiiectedjSothatthe  forty-shilling  tax  was  made  | 
payable  to  the  school  committee,  and  this  is  the  first  : 
mention  of  the  appointment  of  a  school  committee  \ 
distinct  from  the  regular  officers  of  the  town.    The  ^ 
provision  requiring  the  money  collected  to  be  paid  as  ; 
above  was  repealed  in  May,  1726,  re-enacted  in  1728,  \ 
and  again  repealed  in  1750.  ^ 


In  1712  another  change  was  brought  about  by  sub- 
stituting parishes  for  towns  in  the  payment  of  the 
forty-shillings  tax,  etc.    This  is  the  first  recognition 
of  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the  management  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the 
New  England  organization  of  common  schools.  By 
this  act,  however,  the  parishes  were  simply  made 
school  districts,  and  were  still  subordinate  to  the 
towns;  by  degrees  they  came  to  occupy  the  place  of 
towns  in  the  system.    Societies  or  parishes  for  relig- 
ious purposes  were  first  established  within  the  limits 
of  incorporated  towns  to  accommodate  settlers  too  far 
removed  from  the  old  place  of  worship.    About  1700 
they  were  authorized  to  choose  a  clerk;  in  1716,  a 
committee;  in  1717,  a  collector ;  in  1721,  a  moderator ; 
and  a  treasurer  in  1764.    In  1726  a  general  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  new  socie- 
ties, and  directing  the  time  and  manner  of  holding 
ing  meetings.    In  1717  the  right  of  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  was  extended  to  schools,  and  by 
an  act  of  1795  the  inhabitants  were  authorized  to 
meet  in  a  new  capacity,  and  in  1798  this  organization 
wiis  perfected  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  towns 
and  ecclesiastical  societies  in  our  school  system,  and 
was  continued  until  1856,  when  the  Legislature  dis- 
solved these  school  societies  and  placed  the  school 
under  the  care  of  the  town,  thus  returning  to  the  first 
system  of  common  schools  established  in  Connecticut. 
It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  1714  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut did  not  require  the  schools  to  be  visited;  but 
that  j'ear  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the  civil 
authority  and  selectmen  a  board  of  visitors,  and  di- 
recting them  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  any 
disorder  or  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

In  1717  the  school  laws  were  so  changed  that  every 
society  of  seventy  families  were  required  to  keep  a 
school  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  societies  of 
less  than  seventy  families  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
majority  of  householders  in  every  parish  or  society 
were  authorized  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  to  choose  a  clerk  and  committee  to  order 
the  affiiirs  of  the  society.  This  was  the  first  law  con- 
ferring power  upon  societies  to  tax  for  support  of 
schools. 

From  1717  to  1750  but  few  laws  were  enacted  con- 
cerning our  schools,  and  those  unimportant,  save  the 
one  by  which  the  seven  townships  belonging  to  the 
colony  were  disposed  of  and  the  avails  applied  to 
common  schools.  As  this  was  the  first  fund  consti- 
tuted by  Connecticut  for  the  benefit  of  her  schools,  I 
will  give  a  brief  history  of  it. 

By  the  royal  charter  obtained  in  1662  from  King 
Charles,  a  title  was  secured  to  large  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated lands  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  original 
townships,  and  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time 
selected  couvenient  tracts  of  land  and  laid  them  out 
into  townships,  and  gave  all  proper  encouragement  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  encounter  the  dangerous 
hardships  of  a  new  settlement.    While  many  settle- 
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ments  were  making  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
colony,  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Hartford  and 
Windsor  in  1720  began  the  settlement  of  Litchfield, 
on  the  lands  held  in  dispute  by  the  Governor  and 
company  under  the  charter  and  the  towns  of  Hart- 
ford and  Windsor. 

The  town  was  laid  out  into  sixty-four  allotments  ; 
thirteen  of  them  were  reserved  for  public  uses,  two 
for  a  clergyman,  and  three  for  schools.  The  origin 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Legislature  and  Hart- 
ford and  Windsor  was  this : 

After  the  accession  of  King  James  II.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  in  1685,  the  colony  perceived  that  their 
chartered  rights  and  liberties  were  in  danger,  and  to  j 
preserve  from  the  grasp  of  Sir  Edmund  Andres  the  I 
lands  unappropriated  the  General  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1686,  made  a  grant 
to  said  towns  in  the  following  words:  "This  court 
grants  to  the  plantation  of  Hartford  and  Windsor 
those  lands  on  the  north  of  Woodbury  and  Matta- 
tnck,  and  on  the  west  of  Farmington  and  Simsbury 
to  the  Massachusetts  line  north,  to  run  west  to  Housa- 
tonic  River,  provided  it  be  not,  or  part  of  it,  formerly 
granted  to  any  particular  person  or  persons  to  make 
a  plantation  or  village."  The  design  of  this  convey- 
ance, as  stated  by  Dr.  Trumbull  in  his  "History  of 
Connecticut,"  was  that  these  towns  should  hold  the 
land  for  the  Gk)vernor  and  company  or  colony ;  and 
as  they  had  paid  no  valuable  consideration  for  them, 
after  the  danger  from  Andros  was  past  the  Governor 
and  colony  claimed  the  land  as  fully  as  though  no 
grant  had  been  made.  Hartford  and  Windsor,  how- 
ever, on  the  strength  of  the  grant  of  the  court,  and  of 
their  grant  and  settlement  combined  under  it,  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  their  claim  and  oppose  the  claim 
of  the  General  Court.  Finally,  however,  in  1726,  the 
dispute  was  settled,  and  the  General  Assembly  re- 
solved that  the  lands  in  controvei"sy  should  be  divided 
between  the  colony  and  said  towns,  and  that  the 
colony  should  have  the  western  division,  comprising 
the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Goshen,  Canaan,  Cornwall, 
Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Sharon ;  and  Hartford  and 
Windsor  the  eastern,  comprising  Torrington,  Bark- 
hampsted,  Colebrook,  Harwinton,  Hartland,  Win- 
chester, and  New  Hartford,  and  that  Litchfield 
should  not  come  into  the  division.  The  General 
Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  view  these  town- 
ships belonging  to  the  colony,  who  reported  in  May, 
1733,  as  their  opinion  that  an  act  be  passed  by  the 
Assembly  granting  all  the  moneys  which  shall  be 
received  from  the  sale  thereof  to  the  towns  in  the 
colony  which  were  then  settled,  to  be  divided  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  in 
the  year  la.st  passed,  to  be  secured  and  improved  for- 
ever to  the  use  of  the  schools  kept  in  the  several 
towns  according  to  law. 

This  recommendation  subsequently  became  the  law 
of  the  colony,  and  in  1737  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  sales  of  said  land,  and  the  moneys  thus 


i  realized  and  distributed  constituted  a  fund  for  the 
I  support  of  common  schools  in  the  different  towns  of 
the  colony. 

In  1750  another  revision  of  the  laws  took  place,  in 
which  the  main  feature  of  the  code  of  1700  was  re- 
tained, with  some  additional  enactments  conceruing 
the  funds  of  the  Colony  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
seven  townships,  the  principal  one  being  a  law  pro- 
viding that  on  any  miKapplication  of  the  avails  of 
said  fund,  the  town  misapplying  should  pay  back  to 
the  Colony  its  share  of  said  fund,  and  another  pro- 
vision was  that  the  selectmen  and  society  committee 
were  made  a  board  to  oversee  and  take  care  of  said 
fund. 

In  1766  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  each  town  and 
society  to  divide  themselves  into  proper  and  necessary 
districts  for  keeping  their  schools,  and  to  alter  and 
regulate  the  same  as  they  shall  have  occasion,  which 
districts  shall  draw  their  equal  proportion  of  all  public 
moneys  belonging  to  such  towns  or  societies,  accord- 
ing to  the  lists  of  each  district  therein.  By  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut  thus  far 
cited,  instead  of  embracing  schools  of  different  grades, 
was  gradually  narrowed  down  to  a  single  district 
school,  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  summer  and 
another  in  the  winter,  for  children  of  all  ages  and 
in  every  variety  of  study.  In  1784  the  statutes  were 
again  revised,  and  that,  too,  by  no  less  personages  than 
Roger  Sherman  and  Richard  Law.  At  that  period  of 
our  history  the  laws  of  Connecticut  relative  to  com- 
mon schools  embraced  the  following  particulars  :  first, 
an  obligation  resting  upon  every  parent  and  master 
not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  fam- 
ilies as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  or  the  good  laws  of  the  colony, 
and  also  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling 
or  employment,  under  a  penalty  for  each  offense. 
Second,  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  lists  of  the  estates  was  collected  in 
every  town  with  the  State  tax.'and  payable  propor- 
tionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep  the 
school  according  to  law.  Third,  a  common  school  in 
I  every  society  having  over  seventy  families,  kept 
throughont  the  year,  and  in  every  society  with  less 
than  seventy  families,  six  months  of  the  year.  Fourth, 
agrammarschool  in  every  head  county  town  to  fit  youth 
for  college,  two  of  which  should  be  free.  Fifth,  in  case 
of  any  deficiency  arising  in  the  payment  of  the  teacher, 
after  the  amount  raised  by  the  forty-shilling  tax  and 
\  the  local  school  fund,  the  sum  required  to  be  made  up 
should  be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  society  one- 
I  half,  and  the  other  half  by  a  tuition  fee  to  be  paid  by 
'  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars  that  attend 
school,  paying  alike  to  the  head.  Sixth,  the  selectmen 
and  civil  authority  of  each  town  or  society  were  con- 
i  stitutcd  a  board  of  school  visitors,  and  the  selectmen 
were  managers  of  all  local  funds  belonging  to  the 
town  or  society,  the  interest  of  which  was  applied  to 
school  purposes.    Seventh,  societies  were  empowered 
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to  divide  their  territory  into  schoo]  districts,  and  to 
tax  themselves  for  purposes  of  commoD -school  educa-  "j 
tion.  In  1786  Connecticut  surrendered  to  the  general  ; 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  thereof  all  ' 
its  claims  to  a  vast  unappropriated  domain  stretching  | 
west  beyond  the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  ; 
New  York,  and  which  was  included  in  her  boundaries,  ; 
as  described,  both  in  the  charter  of  confirmation  grau-  ; 
ted  by  Charles  the  First,  in  1G31,  to  Lords  Say  and  | 
Seal,  Lord  Burk  and  others,  and  in  the  charter  of  ; 
government  obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1662,  re-  ; 
serving  that  portion  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  ; 
Reserve,  from  the  sale  of  which  we  derived  our  present  \ 
school  fund.  j 

These  lands  were  sold  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1795  for  $1,200,000,  but  what  to  do  with 
the  money  was  a  most  perplexing  question.  The 
General  Assembly  at  first  enacted  that  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this 
State  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  established  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  whereof  is  granted  and  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
societies,  churches,  or  congregations  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  this  State,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  their  respective  ministers  or  preachers  of  ; 
the  gospel  and  schools  of  education,  under  such  rules  ■ 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  "by  this  or  some 
future  session  of  the  General  Assembly."    The  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  as  a  public  act  created  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  State,  and  a 
repeal  of  this  act  was  made  a  test  question  upon  which  ! 
the  representatives  were  elected  at  the  next  election.  | 
The  opponents  to  this  measure  finally  triumphed,  ; 
and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  this  act  was  i 
repealed.    After  an  able  and  animated  discussion  as 
to  the  time  and  mode  of  sale,  aud  the  object  to  which 
the  avails  of  the  sale  should  be  applied,  in  the  public 
press,  in  town-meeting,  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  every  placfe  and  way  in  which  the  public 
mind  could  be  reached,  the  subject  was  finally  settled 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  May  session  of  1795,  \ 
as  follows  : 

That  the  land  should  be  sold,  and  the  avails  should  ^ 
become  and  remain  a  perpetual  ftind,  and  the  interest 
of  the  same  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools 
in  theseveral  societies  in  the  State,  and  divided  among 
them  according  to  the  polls  and  ratable  estate.  By 
another  section  of  this  act,  societies  might  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  apply  to  the  Legislature  to  have  their  pro-  ' 
portion  of  said  avails  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  of  all  denominations  in  said  society.    This  I 
school  fijnd  was  first  controlled  by  a  board  of  mana-  | 
gers;  during  thirteen  years  it  was  managed  by  them,  i 
and  the  interest  divided  amounted  to  $426,757.    The  | 
thirty-six  bonds  given  by  the  original  purchaser,  aud  \ 
resting  on  personal  security  alone,  had  increased  up  to  i 
May,  1810,  to  nearly  S500,000,  most  of  which  had  from  \ 
time  to  time  been  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  ' 


In  1809,  at  the  October  session,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  said  fund,  and 
they  reported  that  it  would  be  best  to  intrust  the  care 
of  the  fund  to  one  person. 

In  1810  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse  was  appointed 
sole  commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  which  oflice 
he  held  for  fifteen  years,  aud  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  fund,  increasing  its  value  from 
$1,200,000  to  $1,719,000. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  district  school  in  1810 
over  the  amount  of  the  public  money  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  proprietors  of  the  schools  according 
to  the  daily  attendance;  and  in  1811  this  was  altered 
so  as  to  authorize  the  apportionment  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  attendance. 

In  1818  the  proprietors  of  factories  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  compelled  by  law  to  see 
that  the  children  in  their  employ  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  their  morals.  In  1818  our 
present  constitution  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State.  By  that  instrument  the  school  fund 
is  consecrated  as  a  perpetual  fund  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  fund  called  the  school  fund  shall  re- 
main a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  inviola- 
bly appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
thereof,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  authorizing 
said  fund  to  be  directed  to  any  other  use  than  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  common  schools  among 
the  several  school  societies  as  justice  and  equity  shall 
require."  At  several  periods  subsequent  to  1820  efforts 
were  made  through  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  At  this  time 
an  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  common  schools  did  not  correspond  with 
the  increase  of  public  money  derived  from  the  school 
fund.  So  in  order  to  make  the  money  more  avail- 
able, and  deepen  the  interest  in  common  schools,  the 
General  Assembly  by  repeated  enactmentshas  changed 
its  legislation  relating  thereto.  In  1810  a  law  was 
passed  providing  that  the  public  money  should  be 
divided  according  to  the  days  of  attendance  of  each 
person  at  school.  The  next  year  this  law  was  so 
changed  as  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of  the 
public  money  according  to  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending school.  In  1825  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers  was 
appointed  sole  commissioner  of  the  school  fund. 
Under  his  administration,  which  lasted  up  to  1849, 
the  fund  increased  and  reached  the  sum  of  $2,049,482. 
The  annual  dividends  to  the  several  school  societies 
in  the  State  amounted  to  $97,815.16.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  splendid  manner  in  which  Mr.  Beers  man- 
aged the  school  fund,  and  the  large  increase  of  its 
dividends  received  and  applied  to  the  schools,  there 
was  a  manifest  lack  of  interest  in  their  success  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  and  parents  of  the  children. 
To  remedy  this  was  tlie  iDa.in  object  of  the  legislatioD 
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of  the  State,  which  fell  far  short  of  its  expectations. 
Nevertheless  the  General  Assembly  moulded  its  legis- 
lation to  reduce  our  common  schools  to  a  more  per- 
fect system,  and  at  the  time  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  great  importance  of  education. 

In  1836  the  town  deposits  fund  came'into  existence 
from  the  general  government,  by  a  distribution  of 
certain  surplus  revenues  between  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  this  State  receiving  $764,670.60,  which  was 
distributed  between  the  several  towns  in  the  State 
according  to  the  population.  One-half  of  the  income, 
by  a  law  of  our  State,  was  annually  appropriated  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  common-school  education.  In 
1855  another  law  was  passed  dovoting  all  of  the  in- 
come of  this  fund  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  amount  of  said  fund  received  by  this  town  was 
S8734.91.  In  1837  a  law  was  passed  requiring  school 
visitors  and  society  committees  to  make  annual  re- 
turns of  their  doings  in  the  premises  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State.  In  1838  an  act  was  passed 
creating  a  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools, 
to  consist  of  the  Governor,  commissioner  of  the 
school  fund,  and  eight  persons,  one  from  each  county, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  returns 
required  the  previous  year  to  be  made  to  the  comp- 
troller were  to  be  made  to  this  board.  In  1839  an  act 
concerning  schools  was  passed,  iu  which  a  school 
district  is  for  the  first  time  made  a  "  body  corporate," 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  purchase,  secure,  hold,  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools.  This  act  empowered  school  districts  to  ap- 
point their  committees,  which  before  this  had  been 
done  by  the  school  societies.  It  specified  the  branches 
which  a  person  must  be  found  qualified  to  teach  be- 
fore he  could  receive  a  certificate  from  the  school 
visitors,  providing  also  that  school  societies  might 
apportion  the  public  money  among  the  district,  either 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  between  four  and 
sixteen,  or  according  to  the  number  in  attendance 
for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each  year.  It  also  gave 
the  di§trict  authority  to  tax  themselves  for  school 
libraries,  and  that  two  or  more  districts  might  asso- 
ciate for  supporting  a  high  school. 

In  1841  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  school 
societies  to  divide  the  public  money  either  according 
to  the  number  of  persons  iu  the  district  between  four 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  according  to  the  number 
who  bad  attended  school,  but  no  district  was  to  receive 
less  than  fifty  dollars.  Dividends  from  the  school 
fund  were  not  to  be  paid  to  any  district  unless  its 
school  had  been  kept  at  least  four  months  of  the  year. 
Union  schools  were  provided  for  in  this  act.  In  1842 
the  act  constituting  a  board  of  commissioners  was 
repealed.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted  was 
not  attained,  and  so  the  State  control  of  the  schools 
for  the  time  was  abandoned,  to  be  subsequently  re- 
enacted  in  a  different  form. 

In  1845  the  school  fund  commissioner  was  made 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,  with  the 


same  duties  imposed  upon  the  secretary  of  the  former 
board  of  commissioners.  In  1846  the  act  passed  in 
1841  requiring  the  school  societies  to  appropriate  to 
each  district  at' least  fifty  dollars  was  amended,  re- 

I  ducing  the  amount  to  thirty-five  dollars,  provided 

;  there  were  not  less  than  twelve  children  in  the  district 
drawing  school-money. 

The  object  of  the  constitution  and  laAvs  of  this 
State  relative  to  all  school-moneys  is  to  afford  to  each 
child  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  an  equal 
educational  privilege.  But  to  reduce  it  to  practice 
under  the  attending  circumstances  so  as  to  secure 
that  result  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  children  in  the 
rural  districts  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish 
but  a  limited  number  of  scholars  from  an  area  where 
small  children  can  conveniently  reach  the  school, 
especially  in  winter  weather.  So  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  so  high  an 
order  as  can  be  afforded  in  the  cities  and  villages, 
where  the  children  are  more  numerous  and  the  means 
from  that  cause  more  abundant  and  available  to 
secure  and  pay  more  advanced  and  experienced 
teachers.  The  want  of  some  general  superintendence 
of  the  common  schools  of  our  State  had  long  been 
felt.  But  the  people  were  divided  as  to  the  best  way 
of  doing  it.  Some  preferred  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  State,  others  that  the  school 
fund  commissioner  could  exert  all  the  influence 
necessary  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
But  a  few  years'  practice  convinced  all  parties  that 
further  and  different  legislation  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  com- 
mon schools.  So  in  1847  a  resolution  was  passed 
directing  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to 
employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold  "  schools 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best 
modes  of  governing  and  teaching  common  schools, 
between  the  15th  of  September  and  30th  of  October 
in  that  year."  In  1848  this  law  was  amended,  and 
improved  the  next  year.  In  1849  an  act  was  passed 
to  establish  a  State  normal  school,  providing  for  a 
board  of  eight  trustees.  The  object  of  tins  institu- 
tion is  to  educate  young  persons  for  teachers  of  our 
common  schools,  to  fit  them  by  experience  for  that 
occupation  with  the  best  possible  qualifications.  The 
principal  of  this  school  was  made  r.r  officio  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  and  authorized  to  hold 
schools  or  conventions  of  teachers  in  each  county. 
In  1852  the  time  for  the  enumeration  of  scholars  was 
changed  from  August  to  January,  and  that  the  public 

I  money  should  be  distributed  in  March  only  in  each 

I  and  every  year. 

I  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  acts  of  legislation 
relative  to  common  schools,  it  was  painfully  .apparent 
that  the  people  did  not  manifest  that  interest  in  them 
I  that  their  importance  would  seem  to  demand.  The 
I  schools  were  so  much  neglected  in  this  town  that  the 
j  active  friends  of  education  induced  our  selectmen  to 
'  call  a  town-meeting,  which  was  held  Oct.  31,  1853. 
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After  an  exhaustive  discussion  the  town  voted  to  lay 
a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  dollar  of  the  grand  list  for  the 
benefit  of  common  schools  in  this  town.  Also,  that 
the  money  raised  by  said  tax  should  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  F.  Langworthy, 
Charles  H.  Mallory,  and  Richard  A.  Wheeler  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools:  first,  in  paying  lecturers  for  their 
services;  second,  to  bring  up  the  funds  of  the  small 
districts  to  seventy-five  dollars;  third,  to  divide  the 
balance  among  the  children  of  all  the  districts  equally. 
This  additional  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
did  not  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  schools, 
except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  modes  of  instruction, 
which  required  time  to  develop.  But  this  measure 
adopted  here  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  made 
an  impression  all  over  the  State,  and  resulted  the  next 
year  in  a  public  act  requiring  eacli  town  to  raise  by  tax- 
ation a  sum  equal  to  one  cent  on  the  dollar  on  their  re- 
spective grand  lists  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
and  the  whole  amount  so  raised  to  be  distributed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  selectmen  and  Uiwn  treasurers. 
Towns  that  did  not  embrace  a  city  were  authorized  to 
consolidate  their  school  districts,  and  were  required 
to  keep  a  school  six  instead  of  four  months.  All  dis- 
tricts receiving  under  the  then  existing  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  public  money  less  than  thirty-five  dol- 
lars were  to  be  made  up  to  that  amount  from  any 
moneys  raised  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Still, 
the  interest  in  the  common  schools  was  so  indifferent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  institute  some  new  meas- 
ures to  arouse  public  sentiment.  The  old  school  so- 
cieties were  then  taken  in  band,  and  declared  to  have 
outlived  their  usefulness ;  that  popular  education 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  other  inter- 
ests of  the  town  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  abandon 
and  dissolve  the  old  school  societies  and  put  the 
towns  in  charge  of  the  schools.  This  was  done  by  the 
Assembly  in  1S5G,  and  the  old  school  societies,  which  ! 
had  controlled  our  schools  in  one  way  and  another 
ever  since  1799,  were  laid  aside,  and  a  new  era  dawned 
on  the  hopes  of  the  people.  But  further  legislation 
became  necessary,  and  in  1858  school  districts  were 
authorized  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition,  not  exceeding  two  i 
dollars  for  any  term,  but  they  might  exempt  there-  i 
from  all  persons  whom  they  considered  unable  to  pay  \ 
the  same,  and  the  town  was  to  pay  the  amount  abated.  I 
From  this  time  up  to  1865  various  acts  were  passed  by  ; 
the  Legislature  relative  to  common  schools,  not  par- 
ticularly affecting  them  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
the  Legislature  of  1865  made  some  important  changes. 

It  repealed  the  act  that  made  the  principal  of  the  i 
normal  school  t.r  officio  superintendent  of  the  com-  j 
mon  schools,  and  constituted  a  State  Board  of  Educa-  ' 
tion,  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  \ 
AKseuibly,  one  in  each  year,  and  selected  one  from  ! 
each  congressional  district,  with  the  general  super-  I 
vision  and  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  1 
State,  with  power  to  direct  what  books  should  be  ' 


used  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  State;  but  no  book 
shall  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  five  years; 
shall  prescribe  the  form  of  registers  for  the  schools, 
and  all  otlier  forms  necessary  to  enforce  the  act. 
;  Educational  conventions  were  provided  for  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of 
:  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  administering,  gov- 
erning, and  teaching  public  schools,  with  power  also 
of  appointing  a  secretary,  who  shall  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
gathering  necessary  information   from   the  school 
visitors  and  other  sources  to  make  such  reports  as  the 
law  provides  for.    He  shall  visit,  as  often  as  is  prac- 
ticable, different  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
:  awakening  and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  practical  interests  of  education.    In  1868  a  law 
;  was  passed  laying  the  burden  of  maintaining  common 
I  schools  on  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  and  were 
'  required  to  make  them  free,  specifying  the  amount  to 
;  he  raised  by  taxation,  etc.    Small  district-s  were  to 
have  fifty  dollars  anyhow,  and  the  balance  to  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  In 
i  1870  the  law  was  >-o  changed  that  the  time  schools 
:  must  be  kept  in  each  year  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  money  was  fixed  at  thirty  weeks  in  districts 
where  there  were  twenty-four  or  more  persons  between 
i  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  last  enumeration, 
and  for  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  other  dis- 
i  tricts  ;  but  no  school  need  be  maintained  in  any  dis- 
i  trict  in  which  the  average  attendance  of  persons  at 
the  school  in  said  district  during  the  preceding  year 
was  less  than  eight.    Boards  of  school  visitors,  com- 
posed of  six  or  nine  members,  as  each  town  may  de- 
termine, divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  to  hold 
ofEce  to  the  next  aunual  meeting  ;  the  second,  until 
the  second  annual  meeting  ;  the  third,  until  the  third 
annual  meeting  following,  and  until  others  are  elected 
in  their  places. 

In  1872  the  General  Assembly  determined  the  mode 
of  their  election,  viz. .  no  person  can  vote  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members  to  be  chosen,  and 
those  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  will  be 
elected  ;  school  visitors  may  be  authorized  by  the  towns 
to  employ  the  teachers  for  all  the  public  schools. 
The  law  further  fixed 'the  obligation  of  the  several 
towns,  prescribed  the  duties  and  p>ower  of  the  board 
of  school  visitors,  establishes  districts,  with  clearly 
defined  powers,  privileges,  and  obligations.  In  1872 
a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  school  laws  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Legislature,  and  all  the  laws  relating 
to  common  schools  were  re-enacted  with  slight  vari- 
ations, fixing  with  more  certainty  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each  department  of  public  trust.  The  towns 
now  receive  all  the  public  moneys  designed  and  ap- 
propriated for  common  schools,  and  in  turn  they  are 
bound  and  held  liable  to  maintain  common  schools 
in  districts  numbering  one  hundred  and  ten  at  the  last 
preceding  enumeration  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks, 
and  in  all  other  districts  for  at  least  thirty  weeks, 
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where  the  last  enumerated  persons  of  lawful  age 
should  be  tweuty-four  or  more,  and  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts for  at  least  twenty -four  weeks ;  but  do  school 
need  be  maintained  in  any  district  in  which  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  persons  at  the  school  in  said  district 
during  the  preceding  year  was  less  than  eight.  The 
statute  still  further  provides  all  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  establish  and  maintain  common  schools  on  the 
foregoing  basis.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  laws 
of  Connecticut  relating  to  her  common  schools,  and 
ajQ  imperfect  sketch  of  the  same.  Connecticut  was 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  set  apart  and  establish 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  first  schoolmaster  iu  Stonington  was  the  Rev. 
James  Is  eyes.  He  came  to  Stoniugton  in  1604,  and 
preached  as  a  licentiate  for  ten  years  before  he  was 
ordained  and  settled,  during  which  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  more  or  less.  Mr.  John  Searls 
taught  school  here  at  the  same  time,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ebenezer  Searls,  John  Fish,  and 
others. 

The  Press  of  Stonington.' — The  peninsula  upon 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  borough  is  built  was, 
from  its  settlement  to  the  year  1753,  called  "Long 
Point."  In  that  year  the  village  of  ''  Long  Point" 
was  constituted  a  port  of  delivery  and  called  "Stoning- 
ton Port,"  which  name  it  retained  till  1801.  Having 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  freemen  met  and  organized  a  borough  gov- 
ernment June  15th  of  that  year,  choosing  a  warden, 
eight  burgesses,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  bailifl'.  From 
1801  the  village  has  been  known  as  Stonington 
Borough.  It  has  also  been  called  "Stonington 
Point." 

In  1798,  Mr.  Samuel  Trumbull,  sou  of  John  Trum- 
bull, printer,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  came  to  this  village 
(known  then  as  "Stonington  Port"),  and  on  October 
2d  issued  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  entitled 
The  Journal  of  the  Times.  The  motto  of  the  paper 
was, — 

"Pliant  aa  reeds  where  streams  of  freedom  glide. 
Firm  as  the  hills  to  stem  oppreasioo'e  tide." 

The  first  twelve  numbers  were  printed  on  small- 
sized  paper,  but  in  January,  1799,  paper  of  demi- 
foHo  size  was  used.  The  next  year  the  title  of  the 
paper  was  changed  to  The  Impartial  Journal.  Mr. 
Trumbull  conducted  his  paper  with  as  much  ability 
as  the  editors  of  contemporary  papers.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  wrote  many  articles  in  defense  of  the 
President  and  his  policy.  His  paper  was  discontinued 
in  1805,  the  editor  becoming  a  merchant. 

Mr.  John  Munson,  of  New  Haven,  came  to  Stoning- 
ton, and  on  July  6th  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
newspaper  entitled  America's  Friend.  How  long  this 
paper  continued  is  not  known,  as  but  few  numbers 
have  been  preserved,  but  probably  not  more  than  one 
or  two  years. 

1  By  David  8.  Dart,  M.D.,  A.M. 


In  March,  1824,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Seabury  came  here 
from  Long  Island,  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper  entitled  The  Stonington  Chronicle.  Only 
one  number  was  issued.  The  editor  did  not  live  to 
issue  another  number.  He  died  suddenly  from  bleed- 
ing at  the  lungs. 

In  July,  1824,  Mr.  William  Storer,  Jr.  (who  had 
previously  published  a  newspaper  at  Caldwell,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.), 
came  bere,  and  on  July  28th  was  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Yankee,  and  took 
for  its  motto, — 

"  Where  liberty  dwells  there  is  my  couDtiy." 

After  three  years  the  title  was  changed  to  The 
Stonington  Telegraph,  under  which  title  the  paper 
existed  till  July  22,  1829,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
Nearly  complete  files  of  these  two  papers  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Storer  was  an  experienced  and  able  editor,  but 
his  enterprise  was  a  financial  failure.  He  wa?  deeply 
in  debt  when  he  came  here,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  with  fate  for  five  years,  he  departed,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  deeply  in  debt.  During  his  residence 
here  Mr.  Storer  was  chorister  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  order  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  attained 
high  degrees. 

The  next  adventurers  in  the  newspaper  line  were 
Charles  W.  Denison,  a  native  of  the  borough,  and 
William  H.  Burleigh,  son  of  Rinaldo  Burleigh,  the 
famous  one-armed  preceptor  of  Plainfield  Academy. 
With  these  editors  E.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Hartford,  was 
associated  as  printer.  Messrs.  Denison  &  Burleigh 
were  both  good  writers,  and  many  excellent  articles 
appeared  in  The  Stonington  Plienix  and  The  Stoning- 
ton Chronicle,  the  successive  titles  under  which  their 
paper  was  issued.  The  first  number  was  published 
in  May,  1832,  and  the  last  number  in  May,  1884. 
The  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure,  since  the  re- 
ceipts from  subscribers  and  advertisers  were  not  suflS- 
cient  to  support  two  editors,  a  printer,  and  that  neces- 
sary functionary,  the  printer's  devil. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  newspaper  enterprises,  Thomas  H.  Peabody, 
of  North  Stonington,  came  here  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Stonington 
Spectator,  the  motto  of  which  was, — 

"We  are  llie  advocates  of  no  party." 

Mr.  Peabody  at  first  was  assisted  by  David  Austin 
Woodvvorth,  of  North  Stonington,  and  after  he  left 
by  Marcus  B.  Young,  of  Norwich.  The  health  of 
I  the  editor  under  his  exhausting  labors  broke  down, 
and  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  the  paper  after  it 
had  existed  six  months  from  May,  1834.  Mr.  Pea- 
body was  a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  and 
his  paper  was  conducted  with  considerable  ability. 

After  him  a  few  ephemeral  attempts  were  made  at 
newspaper  publishing,  when  at  length  Mr.  Jerome  S. 
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Anderson  (who  had  many  years  ago,  when  a  very 
young  man,  in  vain  attempted  to  publish  a  newspaper 
here)  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Stonington 
Mirror,  Nov.  27, 1869.  This  paper  has  been  continued 
without  intermission  to  the  present  time  (September, 
1881),  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  Its  circula- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  extensive,  and  reaches 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORT. 

The  first  church  organized  in  the  town  of  Stoning- 
ton was  formed  June  3,  1674.  The  preliminary  steps 
taken  for  the  organization  of  the  church  originated  in 
the  following  vote,  passed  at  a  town-meeting  held  at 
Stonington  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1669: 

"  It  was  voted  that  those  of  the  inhabitants  whose 
hearts  God  shall  move  that  way  may  have  liberty  to 
address  themselves  to  the  General  Court  for  liberty 
to  erect  and  gather  a  Church  amongst  us. 

"  It  was  legally  passed  by  vote  that  there  should  be 
another  town  meeting  on  thursday  next  come  a 
seven  night,  being  the  15th  day  of  April  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  for  any  who  have  a  desire  to  pro- 
pound themselves  as  to  be  beginners  of  tlie  Church, 
may  give  in  their  names  to  Mr.  Noyes  at  that  meet- 
ing, at  the  meeting  House  about  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoon." 

Whether  this  adjourned  meeting  assembled  or  not 
does  not  appear  from  the  record,  but  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  was  preferred,  asking  liberty  to  asso- 
ciate in  church  order,  which  after  due  consideration 
was  passed  upon  as  follows,  viz. :  several  inhabitants 
of  Stonington  petitioning  this  court  for  their  appro- 
bation that  they  might  settle  themselves  in  church 
order,  this  court  grants  them  their  petition.  But  be- 
fore they  organized  themselves  into  church  order  they 
(the  town)  set  out  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  met  and  agreed  to  build  a 
new  meeting-house  and  fixed  the  site,  and  laid  out 
home-lots  of  twelve  acres  each  for  every  inhabitant 
around  it.  Built  the  meeting-house  in  1672-73,  dedi- 
cated it,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1674,  organized 
the  church  with  nine  members,  viz. :  Mr.  James 
Noyes,  ]\Ir.  Thomas  Stanton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chese- 
brough,  Mr.  Thomas  i\Iiner,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Palmer, 
Mr.  Ephraim  Miner,  Mr.  Thomas  Stanton,  Jr.,  I^lr. 
Moses  Palmer,  Mr.  Thomas  Wlieeler.  They  estab- 
lished a  covenant  when  they  formed  the  church,  as 
follows  : 

"  CovenanL—la  order  to  liegio  and  Geather  a  Church  of  Christ  in 
Stooingtun,  tliie  tliirj  Any  of  June  lfi74  do  Covenaut  tlmt  wherene  God 
having  GriiciouBly  received  ub  into  the  Covenant  of  hie  Grace,  which  he 
hath  sealed  t.i  ub  io  Biiptitm,  we  acknowledge  ournelvei)  indisiieiigahly 
hound  to  hold  fast  the  Uoctiine  of  foith  uud  maouera  contained  iu  the 


■  scriptures,  of  Truth,  and  atteod  all  those  dutie«  wherein  i)re6cribed  for 
the  increase  of  our  Faith  and  growth  in  holiness,  and  maintaining  a 
good  conscience,  and  knowing  that  the  confession  of  the  name  of  Clirist 

'  is  not  to  1)6  separated  from  faith  in  tlie  Heart,  Rom.  10th,  9th,  and  that 
1  he  that  is  united  unto  Christ,  and  hath  Communiou  with  him,  ought  to 
maintain  Communion  regularly  with  all  Lis  members.  We  whose  hearts 
'  God  hatli  moved  in  this  place  to  joj  u  together  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
:  partake  of  the  Lord's  Table,  and  therein  desire  to  have  the  Prayers  and 
\  approliation  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  wlio  may  take  knowledge  of  ns, 
GO  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  men  declare  as  followeth,  that  we  un- 
fcignedly  resine  ourselves  and  our  seed  uoto  th«  Lord,  receiving  Jesus- 
i  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  being  God,  being  Man,  and  the  only 
I  Mediator  lietween  God  and  Mao,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  relyiog  upon 
1  the  Grace  of  God  for  salvation  and  Blessedness,  heartily  submitting  our- 
\  selves  to  he  ruled  by  his  word  and  spirit,  and  as  he  is  the  author  of 
\  Unity  and  pe-ace,  we  solemnly  promise  that  by  tbe  assistance  of  God^a 
;  Grace  we  will  Labor  mutually  to  watch  over  one  another,  and  to  obsan'e 
i  all  other  Christian  or  Brotherly  offices  over  one  another  which  Christ 
i  hath  enjoyned,  according  to  our  respective  places  in  this  Church,  and  to 
j  submit  to  the  discipline  of  Christ,  which  we  desire  may  take  place 
amongst  us,  and  the  "worship  of  God  to  be  upheld  io  the  power  and 
apirituiiloet^s  thereof,  as  also  to  oppiose  Error,  and  teach  all  under  onr- 
care  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  know  and  serve  tbe  Lord. 

".4  Covfemon  of  Faith. — We  believe  that  there  is  one  only  God.  Being 
I  from  inmself  and  for  himself,  of  whom  and  for  whom  ai-e  all  things,  who- 

■  is  infinite,  Eternal,  aod  unchangeable,  io  jiower,  «  isdom.  Goodness,  jus- 
tice, Holiness,  aod  truth. 

"  There  are  three  sacred  Persons  of  tbe  Godhead  :  God  the  Father,  God 
;  the  Son,  and  God  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  equal  God  and  yet  but  one  God.  God 
\  hath  from  all  eternity  fore  ordained  what  shall  come  to  pass,  and  did  not 
'  only  fore  see  hut  fore  determined.  The  eternal  estateof  Men  and  Angels^ 

together  with  God's  general  providence,  which  is  exerci.-ed  about  all 
'  things,  there  ia  a  special  Government  over  the  rational  Creatures.  God 
.:  made  the  Angels  and  Man  in  holiness,  but  some  of  the  Angela  abode  not 
\  in  tbe  truth,  which  are  nailed  Divils.    God  gave  to  man  when  he  niada 

him  a  rule  of  obedience  for  Life,  and  thretned  Death  in  case  of  disobe- 
:  dience,  which  rule  of  Obedience  our  iSrst  Parents  transgressed  hy  eating 

the  forbidden  fniit,  and  w-e  in  tbem,  and  so  Death  passed  upon  all  men  ; 
!  the  sin  of  our  first  Parents  became  the  bin  of  all  mankind  by  imputation- 
\  and  derivation,  and  in  such  as  are  Adult  by  invitation  and  approbation. 

God  and  fatlier  having  eternally  elected  soo^e  of  oiaDkiud  unto  life,  did 
I  in  the  fullness  of  time  send  his  son  to  redeem  them,  and  God  the  Father, 
:  and  God  the  Son  sent  the  spirit  to  saocti^  them.  We  believe  that  Jesus 
i  Christ,  taking  our  Nature  upon  him  ae  Mediator  betweeo  God  and  man, 
i  hath  maiie  full  s-itiefaction  to  God  for  the  sins  of  his  Elect,  and  pur- 
i  chased  life  for  them  by  the  merit  of  liis  active  and  passive righteousneBS, 
\  and  having  received  all  power  from  the  Father,  doth  io  Execution  of 

hie  i>ri>phctical,  Priesll.v,  and  Kingly  office  reveal  unto  aod  work  in  his 

Elect  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  salvation  by  his  boly  and  blessed  spirit. 
"In  the  new  Covenant  God  hath  promised  to  all  that  believe  in  bis 

name,  through  Jesus  Christ,  aod  the  immediateohject  of  Justifying  faith 
I  in  JcBUS  Christ  io  person  and  office  as  he  is  revealed  io  the  Gospel, 
I  and  by  Union  with  Christ  by  Faith,  hclievers  are  made  partakers  of  his 
j  Righteousness,  sonship,  grace,  aod  glory.  Whereby  through  his  Graca 
j  they  are  Justified,  Adopted,  Sanctified,  and  shall  enjoy  ctorual  life.  W& 
\  believe  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  testament  to  bo  the  word  of 
]  God,  hy  the  dispensing  which  the  spirit,  coiivinsiog  of  sio  and  misery, 
;  and  giveing  knowledge  of  Christ,  doth  beget  Faith, Repentance,  aod  new 
;  Oliedicnce  in  the  Klect, 

!  "  We  believe  that  the  Moral  Law  iu  the  hand  of  Christ  is  a  mla  of 
I  Obedieuce  to  believers,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  Law  is  to  love  God  with 
I  all  our  hearts  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  two  se.ils  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  Bap- 
1  tism  and  the  Lord'e  Supper;  Bai>tisui  is  a  sign  of  our  entrence  into 
i  Grace,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sign  of  onr  groth  in  Grace. 

"  We  believe  the  Coiuninnioa  of  Saints,  tbe  Resurrection  of  the  body, 
aud  life  everl.isting.  Amen, 
j      "  We  believe,  Lord  help  our  Unbelief." — Church  Ilecords. 

Mr.  James  Noyes,  who  had  been  preaching  here 
\  for  the  town  since  1664,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the- 
church  Sept.  10,  1674,  and  was  married  the  next  day 
to  Dorothy  Stanton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna 
(Lord)  Stanton. 
'     The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Noyes  was  very  acceptable  to- 
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the  people  with  whom  he  labored  for  about  fifty-five 
years  ;  dying  Dec.  30,  1719.  During  his  pastorate 
he  baptized  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons; 
admissions  to  the  church  were  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  persons.  Previous  to  1693  marriages  in 
Connecticut  were  celebrated  by  magistrates.  After 
that  year  ministers  were  invested  with  power  to  per- 
form such  ceremonies.  But  even  then,  such  was  the 
feeling  against  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  but  few  comparatively  were  married  by  the 
ministers.  Mr.  Noyes  celebrated  forty-four  marriages. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  planters  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town  complained  of  the 
distance  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  attend  church, 
and  often  asked  to  have  services  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  Their  request,  being  reasonable,  was  complied 
with,  and  soon  after  his  death  the  town  was  divided 
into  two  religious  societies,  June  25,  1720,  and  was 
duly  organized  as  such  the  same  year,  and  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1721,  met  and  voted  to  build  them  a 
house  of  worship. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rosseter  was  the  next  settled 
minister  with  the  first  church  of  Stonington.  He  was 
ordained  Dec.  19,  1712,  and  immediately  commenced 
his  pastorate.  The  church  and  people  were  evidently 
united  in  the  call  to  Mr.  Rosseter,  and  his  preaching 
was  blessed  to  them.  But  the  subsequent  divisions  in 
the  society  greatly  embarrassed  him  and  impaired  his 
usefulness.  The  old  meeting-house  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  people  that  usually  attended  them, 
and  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Rosseter  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  build  a  larger  and  a  better 
meeting-house;  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until 
1726,  when  a  societj'-meeting  was  called  to  agitate  the 
matter,  which  resulted  most  unhappily,  nor  did  the 
trouble  end  there.  Societ}'  and  church  meetings  fol- 
lowed each  other  for  several  years,  and  all  about  the 
place  to  build  their  new  meeting-house.  This  con- 
troversy divided  the  church  and  society  in  1731,  when 
each  society  erected  a  meeting-house  of  their  own, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  locating  them  just  where 
they  pleased. 

After  the  division  of  the  society  and  church,  the 
V  Rev..  Nathaniel  Eells  was  ordained  over  the  east 
church  (whose  meeting-house  had  been  erected  at  the 
Putnam  Corners),  June  14, 1733.  Mr.  Rosseter  contin- 
ued his  labors  with  the  West  Society  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Oct.  11,  1762.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Mr.  Rosseter  retained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  both  churches  during  the  whole  controversy  and  as 
long  as  he  lived.  The  preaching  and  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Eells  with  the  East  Society  and  church  was  most 
acceptable  to  them,  and  was  productive  of  great  good. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rosseter,  Mr.  Eells  was  called 
to  preach  with  the  west  church  and  society,  dividing 
his  time  between  them.  This  arrangement  was  most 
happy,  and  led  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches  and 
societies  in  1765. 

Notwithstanding  the  reunion  of  the  churches  and  so- 


I  cieties  on  thebasis  of  erecting  and  havingbut  one  meet- 
j  ing-house  in  the  future  on  a  certain  lot  of  land  therein 
I  agreed  upon  as  a  site,  yet  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in 
I  some  localities  to  abandon  the  agreement  and  erect  the 
I  new  meeting-house  at  Long  Point.  This  plan  was 
I  finally  consummated,  and  a  new  house,  or  rather  the 
old  house  at  Putnam  Comers,  was  taken  down  and  re- 
i  built  at  the  borough.  Mr.  Eells  was  greatly  embar- 
:  rassed  and  perplexed  in  his  old  age  by  these  divisions 
;  in  his  church.  No  man  could  have  managed  them  any 
;  better  than  he  did.  'He  was  a  man  of  fine,  genial 
I  presence,  and  his  influence  was  exerted  lor  the  gen- 
\  era]  good.'  Death  found  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  June 
j  16,  1786.  During  his  pastorate  he  baptized  747  per- 
i  sons;  admitted  to  the  church,  115;  marriages,  455. 

The  next  settled  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Hezekiah 
I  North  Woodruff.  He  was  called  and  ordained  July 
2,  1789.  Ho  was  settled  on  condition  that  he  would 
i  preach  one-half  of  the  time  at  the  old  meeting-house 
I  and  the  other  half  at  the  new  meeting-house  at  Long 
!  Point.  His  salary  was  to  be  one  hundred  pounds, 
I  with  firewood  cut  and  delivered  annually.  He  con- 
\  tinued  to  labor  with  the  people  of  his  charge  for  a 
;  number  of  years,  and  was  finally  dismissed  by  a  mu- 
•  tual  council  in  June,  1808.  During  his  pastorate  he 
baptized  88  persons;  52  were  admitted  "to  the  church  ; 
:  and  he  celebrated  106  marriages. 
!  For  several  years  the  church  was  without  a  settled 
;  pastor.  In  the  mean  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
I  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Nigh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rawson, 
i  Rev.  Roswell  R.  Swan,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  and 
I  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham.  Sept.  6,  1809,  a  committee 
I  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Ira  Hart  and 
i  procure  his  services  for  a  few  Sabbaths. .  He  came 
\  and  laljored  witli  them  for  a  short  time,  and  his  labors 
;  were  so  acceptable  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call 
i  from  the  church  and  society,  and  was  installed  Dec. 
\  6, 1809.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  and 
i  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1797.  He  was  first  set- 
j  tied  at  iliddlebury.  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until 
1808,  when  his  relations  to  that  church  was  dissolved 
by  a  mutual  council,  giving  him  the  highest  testimo- 
nials of  ability,  character,  and  usefulness.  After  he 
\  left  Middlebury  he  preached  at  North  Stonington  as 
\  a  supply  for  four  months,  and  was  there  when  he  was 
I  called  to  this  church.  During  the  last  war  with 
!  England  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Thirtieth 
;  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia,  Col.  William  Ran- 
dall,  and  served  at  New  London  and  Stoningtou. 

He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  was  constant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.    His  great  energy  drove 
him  beyond  his  strength,  his  constitution  gave  way 
!  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  labors;  his  health 
rapidly  failed  him  after  a  pastorate  of  almost  twenty 
years,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  dedication  of  a  new 
house  of  worshij)  erected  for  him  he  breathed  his  last, 
:  dying  Oct.  29,  1829.    During  his  pastorate  he  bap- 
I  tized  288  persons;  admitted  to  the  church,  153  ;  and 
'  celebrated  143  marriages. 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey,  of  New  Preston,  Conn., 
was  next  ordained  and  .settled  here,  May  21, 1830,  and 
remained  with  this  people  nntil  December,  1832,  when 
at  his  own  request  he  was  dismissed  by  a  mutual 
council  held  Dec.  4,  1832.  He  was  settled  on  the 
same  conditions  that  Mr.  Hart  was.  He  baptized 
twenty  persons,  and  admitted  to  the  church  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  celebrating  twenty  marriages.  It  was 
during  his  pastorate  that  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  this  town  was  formed,  by  seceders  from 
this  church  re.■^iding  at  Stonington  Borough  and  vi- 
cinity. After  him  came  the  Rev.  Peter  H.  Shaw, 
installed  Jan.  3,  1835,  who  remained  a  little  over 
two  years ;  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  in  May, 
1837,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  North  Stonington.  After 
the  Second  Church  was  organized  at  the  borough, 
Mr.  Shaw  preached  in  the  morning  at  the  Road  meet- 
ing-house, and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  the 
Mariners'  church  at  Mystic  River.  Mr.  Shaw  bap- 
tized seven  persons,  and  admitted  fourteen  to  the 
church.  After  his  departure  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  B. 
Cook  was  called  and  settled  by  installation,  March 
7,  1838.  He  preached  first  at  the  Road  meeting- 
house in  the  morning,  and  at  the  Mariners'  church 
at  Mystic  River  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

This  arrangement  was  continued  up  to  1847,  when  a 
proprietors'  meeting-house  was  erected  at  Mystic 
Bridge,  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Cook  and  his  congre- 
gation every  Sabbath  afternoon  and  evening.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cook  six  members  of  this  church, 
with  sixteen  members  of  the  Second  Church  at  the 
borough,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Pawcatuck  Bridge, 
formed  the  Pawcatuck  Congregational  Church  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1848.  In  1851  thirty-seven 
members  of  this  church  withdrew  and  formed  the 
Mystic  Bridge  Congregational  Church,  Jan.  20,  1852. 
Previous  to  the  secession  of  these  members  Mr.  Cook 
had  preached  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Mystic  Bridge 
meeting-house;  subsequently  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing services  were  held  at  the  proprietors'  meeting- 
house in  the  village  of  Mystic  until  1859,  when  Mr. 
Cook  resigned  his  charge  and  united  with  the  church 
and  society  in  calling  a  mutual  council,  which  as- 
sembled May  31, 1859,  and  dissolved  the  relation  that 
he  sustained  to  this  church  and  societj'. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cook  he  baptized  sixt^' 
persons,  and  celebrated  seventy  marriages.  There 
were  admitted  to  the  church  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
persons. 

The  pulpit  was  then  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters 
and  others  until  the  next  year,  when  Mr.  Pliny  F. 
Warner  was  called,  and  ordained  Oct.  31, 1861,  which 
relation  he  sustained  until  Feb.  23,  1863,  when  a 
council  which  had  been  mutually  convened  dissolved 
the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  this  church.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Couch,  of  Jewett 
City,  Conn.,  a  native  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Noyes,  our  first  settled  minister. 


Mr.  Couch  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College.  He 
was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  first  for  a  single 
Sabbath,  and  was  so  well  liked  that  he  was  invited  to 
come  and  preach  again.    He  came  and  supplied  the 
■  pulpit  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  and  was  then  engaged  to 
supply  the  pulpit  without  limit,  which  he  has  done' 
:  with  great  acceptance  until  the  present  time,  and  will 
do  so  as  long  as  he  lives.    Few  abler  and  no  better 
man  than  he  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
i  He  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  commendation  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men.    Long  may  it  be  before  the  sunset  signal 
shall  call  him  away  from  this  church  and  people! 

This  church  at  present  has  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  one.  A  Sunday-school  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  since  1819,  numbering  seventy-five 
scholars,  under  the  superintendence  of  Deacon,  B.  F. 
Williams,  who  is  also  deacon  of  the  church.  Society 
committee,  Richard  A.  Wheeler,  Benjamin  F.  Stan- 
I  ton  (2),  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Benjamin  F.  Williams, 
i  and  Avery  W.  D.  Noyes. 

The  First  Baptist  Cliiircli  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Stonington  was  organized  in  the  year  1775,  and 
located  at  Long  Point,  where  most  all  the  members 
\  resided.    This  was  the  year  in  which  Sir  James  Wal- 
:  lace  bombarded  the  place,  which,  with  other  scenes  of 
I  the  Revolutionary  war,  doubtless  retarded  the  progress 
;  of  the  church.    P'rom  1777  onward  the  church  had 
j  its  regular  meetings.   It  is  not  known  how  many  were 
I  embodied  in  its  organization,  nor  certainly  who  they 
]  were,  but  Mr.  Sands  Niles  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Palmer 
I  and  wife  were  among  the  number.    This  church  was 
\  gathered  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Rath- 
1  bone,  and  in  1781  reported  to  the  Association  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty-two,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  half- 
century  numbered  fiftj-.   The  first  meeting-house  was 
built  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  plain 
substantial  building  some  forty  feet  square,  with  box 
pews,  deep,  slanting  galleries,  double  doors  on  the 
south,  with  a  tower  outside  the  body  of  the  house  on 
the  west,  and  steel  triangle  for  a  hell.  It  was  a  homely 
structure,  of  the  Puritan  style,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  meeting-houses  erected  in  the  village,  and  holds 
an  important  place  in  its  religious  culture  and  history. 
;  It  was  the  scene  of  many  revivals,  and  the  birthplace 
I  of  many  a  new  life.    From  this  small  beginning  the 
church  grew  to  be  a  strong  body,  reaching  a  member- 
ship at  one  time  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.    It  has 
i  had  eleven  pastorates,  the  most  very  brief.  Rev. 

Elihu  Chambers'  twenty  years;  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
;  Anderson  the  same  length  of  time  ;  that  of  the  Rev. 
:  A.  G.  Palmer,  D.D.,  including  two  settlements,  thirty 
i  yeai-s.  At  present  the  church  is  not  numerically  as 
i  strong  as  at  some  former  periods,  owing  to  the  death- 
!  roll  and  the  changes  iucident  to  the  fluctuations  of 
i  business.  It  reports  a  membership  of  three  hundred, 
I  with  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  of  great  and  increas- 
I  ing  promise.  The  present  house  of  worship  was 
I  erected  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Anderson, 
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and  subsequently  enlarged.  It  is  a  fine  building  of 
modern  architecture,  tastefully  furnished,  and  admi- 
rably arranged.  The  property  of  the  church,  includ- 
ing a  fine  parsonage,  is  controlled  and  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  elected  annually.  The  pastor  of 
the  church  is  Rev.  N.  G.  Palmer,  D.D.  Deacons, 
Simeon  Palmer,  O.  B.  Grant,  F.  D.  Chambers,  E.  H. 
Smith,  Albert  Gates. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer,  D.D.,  the  present  incum- 
bent, was  bom  on  Pung-hung-we-nuck  Hill,  in  North 
Stonington,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1813. 
His  father,  Luther  Palmer,  Esq.,  was  an  enterprising 
and  successful  farmer,  and  a  prominent  man  in  the 
community  where  be  lived.  The  early  life  of  the  son 
was  devoted  to  farming  in  the  summer,  and  to  study 
during  the  winter  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  experienced  religion, 
and  became  so  interested  in  the  cause  that  it  changed 
and  shaped  the  purpose  of  his  life.  Working  his  way 
on,  he  devoted  all  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
such  books  as  he  could  command.  In  1829  he  was 
baptized,  after  which  he  became  all  the  more  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  religion,  studying  now  for  the 
ministry.  Coming  up  to  manhood  self-educated,  he 
began  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  he  was  ordained,  and  was  settled  at  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  in  1837,  where  he  continued  to  preach  for 
six  years  most  successfully,  the  membership  at  the 
phurch  increasing  during  his  pastorate  there  firom 
thirty  to  three  hundred.  In  1843  he  was  settled  at 
Stonington  Borough,  where  he  continued  to  labor  for 
nine  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1855,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
He  labored  with  this  people  for  three  years,  and  in 
1858  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Wake- 
field, R.  I.,  and  in  1861  returned  to  Stonington  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where 
he  had  formerly  labored.  His  pastorates  have  all 
been  productive  of  great  good,  and  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  churches  with  which  he  has  labored. 
Dr.  Palmer  stands  deservedly  high  in  his  profession, 
both  as  to  character  and  ability.  His  action  in  speak- 
ing is  easy,  fervent,  and  impressive,  moving  others  by 
the  intensity  of  his  own  convictions,  thereby  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  over  his  audience.  In  all  of 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens  he  sustains 
the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  favoring 
every  reform  with  unflinching  devotion  for  the  right. 
His  pastoral  ministrations  reach  all  classes  of  society, 
especially  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  sorrowing,  lighting 
up  the  dark  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  with  as- 
suring hope  and  sustaining  grace.  Cheerfully  bear- 
ing every  burden  that  falls  to  his  lot,  he  strengthens 
others  to  sustain  theirs,  giving  to  every  passing  event 
its  sunny  side.  On  bridal  occasions  he  is  most  happy, 
imparting  the  influence  of  his  own  genial  disposition 
to  enliven  and  make  more  assuring  their  plighted 


1  faith.  When  called  to  the  home  of  mouruing  he  is 
i  sympathetic  and  impressive,  often  solacing  the  sor- 
;  rowing  of  the  afllicted  by  some  sacred  song,  sung  by 
I  him  with  thrilling  pathos  and  surpassing  beauty. 
\  Though  not  a  graduate  of  any  college,  his  ability  and 
\  culture  were  recognized  by  IMadison  University  of 
i  New  York,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
title  of  D.D. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  become  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
writing  some  very  fine  poems.    In  his  bi-centennial 
;  at  the  Old  Road  church,  in  1874,  alluding  to  the  place 
I  and  scenes  of  his  childhood,  he  speaks  with  match- 
i  less  beauty  of  his  old,  old  home  thus : 

"  Hail,  old  PuDg-huDg-we-nuck,  land  of  my  birth, 
Thy  airy  heights  o'ei'sweeping  wide  the  sea, 
To  me  thoii  art  the  dearest  spot  of  earth, 
Home  of  a  proud  and  noble  aoceatry  : 
I  never  may  forget,  where'er  1  roam. 
The  beauties  of  uiy  childliood'a  Highlaod  home." 

i  Dr.  Palmer  descends  from  the  Puritan  Walter  Pal- 
j  mer,  as  follows:  Walter  Palmer  and  wife,  Rebecca 
Short;  Gershom  Palmer  and  wife,  Anna  Dcnison; 
Ichabod  Palmer  and  wife,  Hannah  Palmer;  Ichabud 
:  Palmer  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Noyes ;  Elias  Sanford 
j  Palmer  and  wife,  Phebe  Palmer;  Luther  Palmer  and 
\  wife,  Sarah  Kenyon. 

Rev.  Albert  Gallatin  Palmer  descends  maternally 
j  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
;  families  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, — from 
:  Capt.  George  Denison  and  wife,  I.iady  Anna  Boro- 
'  del ;  Mr.  Thomas  Stanton,  the  interpreter-general  of 
i  New  England;  the  Rev.  James  Noyes;  Governor 
'  William  Brenton ;  and  Governor  Peleg  Sanford. 

Baptist  Church  at  Anguilla. — During  the  year 
;  1833  a  subscription  paper  was  circulated  for  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  raising  money  to  build  a  meeting-house  at 
I  Anguilla,  to  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  Church 
I  in  Stonington  borough.    The  pnyect  was  successful, 
!  the  necessary  funds  were  raised,  and  the  house  was 
i  built  and  dedicated  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Rev. 
!  J.  S.  Anderson,  then  pastor  of  the  borough  church, 
'  gave  up  his  afternoon  services  in  the  village  and  held 
i  them  at  Anguilla.    In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  mem- 
bers of  the  borough  church  living  at  Wequetequoc 
I  and  Anguilla  were  regularly  set  oflTas  a  branch  church, 
1  and   chose  Gilbert  Collins  and   Jedediah  Randall 
'  deacons.    Elder  Anderson  continued  his  afternoon 
^  services  there  until  the  3  ear  1837,  when,  yielding  to 
I  the  wishes  of  the  boroiigli  church,  he  labored  with 
^  them  all  the  time.    The  next  j)astor  was  Elder  F. 
I  Bestor,  who  continued  his  lal)ors  about  a  year.  In 
*  the  course  of  the  year  the  people  worshiping  at  An- 
guilla receiving  no  ministrations  from  the  borough 
church,  felt  it  their  duty  to  organize  as  an  inde- 
;  pendent  church.    They  were  still  members  of  other 
I  churches,  and  in  order  to  associate  they  obtained  let- 
ters of  dismission,  and  then  agreed  upon  articles  of 
faith  and  a  covenant,  which  were  publicly  recognized 
by  a  council  of  elders  and  brethren  as  the  "  Anguilla 
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Baptist  Church  of  Stonington,"  with  a  membership  of 
thirty-three.  Elder  Anderson  succeeded  Elder  Bes- 
tor  in  1838,  and  in  June  of  that  year  this  church  was 
admitted  into  the  Stonington  Union  Association,  and 
on  the  1.5th  day  of  December.  1838,  Charles  M.  Davis 
was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church.  Elder  Anderson 
continued  his  labors  there  until  1829.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Elder  Chesebrough,  Elder  Erastus  Denison, 
and  Brother  Harlam  Hedden,  a  licentiate  from  the 
Second  Church  in  Groton.  On  the  2Gth  of  May,  1844, 
the  church  invited  him  to  accept  of  ordination  and 
become  their  pastor.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and 
the  pastorate  of  this  church  on  the  9th  of  June  fol- 
lowing by  a  council  of  elder.-;  and  brethren  from  sister 
churches.  Elder  Hedden  continued  his  labors  for  a 
few  years,  but  the  centralizing  influences  that  attract 
business  and  almost  everything  else  to  the  villages 
and  business  centres  reduced  this  membership,  so  that 
they  all  again  .sought  a  home  in  the  surrounding  Bap- 
tist Churches,  and  public  services  were  no  longer  held 
at  Anguilla,  and  the  meeting-house,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  its  deed,  reverted  to  the  original  grantor, 
and  is  now  used  for  a  barn. 

Second  Baptist  Church.,  Stoning-ton  Borough. — 
This  church  was  gathered  and  organized  in  184C. 
The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  lias 
been  succeeded  by  other  ministers,  laboring  success- 
fully with  this  people  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  who 
Jias  labored  very  successfully  with  the  people,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  them.    Membership,  fifty-five; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  twenty-one.    Deacons,  Hor-  i 
ace  Ross,  Abraham  Morrisou. 

Mystic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— As  early 
as  1816  several  Methodist  clergymen  visited  Mystic 
and  preached  occasionally.  But  no  efforts  were  made 
to  organize  a  class  preparatory  to  the  promotion  of  a 
church  until  1824,  when  a  class  was  organized  con- 
sisting of  seven  persons.  No  minister  was  stationed 
at  Mystic  until  1826,  when  the  Rev.  Newell  S.  Spald- 
ing was  assigned  to  that  place.  The  first  Quarterly 
Conference  was  held  Aug.  13  and  14,  1828.  The  first 
house  of  worship  erected  by  the  Methodist  Society 
was  dedicated  January,  1849.  Prior  to  this  time  they 
had  worshiped  in  the  Union  meeting-house,  now  used 
as  a  livery  stable.  The  first  house  of  worship  (Metli- 
odist  Ej)iscopal)  wa.s  forty-two  by  thirty -three  feet, 
costing  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  17,  1851.  The 
loss  was  very  severe,  but  undismayed,  the  church  and 
society  resolved  to  build  another  and  a  better  church, 
whi<;h  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
the  people  were  again  worshiping  God  under  their 
own  vine  and  fig-tree.  The  present  j.astor,  the  Rev. 
D.  L.  Brown,  is  an  able  and  interesting  preacher, 
laboring  very  successfully  with  the  people  of  his 
charge.  The  membership  is  ninety-two,  with  a  flour- 
ishing Sunday-school.    Trustees,  Elijah  A.  Morgan, 


i  William  R.  Targee,  Horace  O.  Williams,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Chapman,  Dwight  Gallup,  and  F.  M.  Manning. 
Second  Congregational  Church. — The  first  Con- 
'  gregational  Society  of  Stonington,  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  divide  itself  into  two  societies 
;  by  metes  aud  bounds,  called  a  meeting  to  assemble  on 
the  28th  day  of  September,  1833,  and  after  mature  de- 
;  liberation  took  a  new  departure  and  adopted  a  plan 
I  for  organizing  a  new  church  and  society  in  Stoning- 
i  ton,  as  follows  :  "  that  whenever  forty  members  of  the 
FirstSociety  should  withdraw  and  organize  a  new  Con- 
gregational Society  at  the  borough,  and  elect  society 
officers,  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  old  society  of 
their  doings  within  thirty  days  from  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  the  new  society  shall  then  be  regarded  aa 
organized  and  receive  $1825  of  the  old  society's  fund." 

The  conditions  were  immediately  complied  with 
at  the  meeting.  Forty-five  members  of  the  society 
withdrew,  formed  a  new  societj^,  and  took  their  money 
and  invested  it  in  a  new  meeting-house.  As  soon  as 
the  new  society  was  formed  ninety-three  members  of 
the  First  Church  seceded  and  organized  the  Second 
Church  in  connection  with  said  society,  Nov.  13, 1833. 

Their  first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Nichols,  who  was  called  and  installed  May  15, 1834. 
After  laboring  with  that  people  for  about  five  years, 
he  was  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council.  Since  then 
that  church  has  had  a  succession  of  pastors  whose 
labors  have  l)een  blessed  to  them.  At  present  the 
church  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Mead,  an  able,  searching  preacher,  with  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Sunday-school 
scholars,  one  hundred  and  twelve.  , 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mystic  Bridge. 
— This  church  was  organized  in  1835,  under  the  labors 
of  a  circuit  preacher,  the  Rev.  Hermon  Perry.  The 
first  house  of  worship  was  built,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  S. 
Simmons  was  the  first  pastor.  lu  1867  their  present 
house  was  built,  the  other  having  been  solfl  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  present  membership  is  150, 
with  a  Sunday-school  numbering  100  scholars.  The 
church  is  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
George  C.  King,  whose  labors  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Trustees,  George  W.Mallory,  Ebenezer  Morgan,  John 
E.  Williams,  A.  C.  Teft,  Charles  Grinnell,  J.  B.  Sut- 
ton,  D.  D.  Mallory,  D.  L.  Wecms,  M.  C.  Hill. 

Pawcatuck  Congregational  Church. — During  the 
year  1843  six  members  of  the  First,  with  sixteen 
members  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of 
Stonington  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Pawcatuck 
Bridge  united,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  coun- 
cil of  neighboring  churches  with  them  assembled,  and 
formed  a  new  church  there,  Feb.  14,  1843,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Pawcatuck  Congregational 
Church.  Their  first  public  religious  services  were 
held  at  the  old  Union  meeting-house  and  in  the  hall 
of  the  Academy  until  1849,  when  they  erected  their 
new  meeting-house,  which,  to  accommodate  their  iu- 
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creasing  congregation,  has  since  been  enlarged.  The 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Goodenow,  who 
was  called  and  settled  April  1,  1844.  He  remained 
but  one  year.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Brown,  settled  May  12,  1844,  and  after  two  months' 
labor  terminated  his  connection  with  the  church. 
Rev.  James  D.  Moore  commenced  his  labors  July  21, 
1844,  and  remained  until  1846,  when  Mr.  Whitmore 
came  and  remained  for  one  year.  Rev.  A.  L.  Whit- 
man was  settled  in  1847,  and  continued  to  labor  with 
the  church  until  1866,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  a  mutual  council  that  year.  Mr.  "Whitman 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Root,  who  came  in 
1867  and  remained  until  1870.  Then  came  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Wilcox,  who  was  settled  in  1872,  but  whose  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Brush,  who  in  turn  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Johu  P.  Hawley,  the  present  pastor, 
whose  services  commenced  April  1,  1881.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley's  pastorate  has  been  very  successfijl  thus  far,  and 
his  known  character  and  ability  promise  the  best 
results.  Deacons,  James  G.  Eells,  Millon  S.  Green ; 
Society  Committee,  Harvey  Campbell,  Nathan  F. 
Dixon,  Millon  S.  Green,  John  E.  Brown. 

Calvary  Episcopal  Churcli. — The  Calvary  parish, 
under  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  diocese  of  Connecticut,  was  formed  May  31, 
1847.  The  corner-stone  of  this  beautiful  little  stone 
church  (built  from  plans  by  Upjohn,  the  celebrated 
architect)  was  laid  Sept.  3,  1847.  This  church  went 
forward  to  completion,  and  was  consecrated  May  31, 
1849.  The  Rev.  Junius  Marshall  Willey  was  the  first 
rector,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  others,  whose  labors 
have  been  productive  of  the  best  results. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Goldsborough  is  the  present  rec- 
tor, officiating  very  acceptably  and  successfully. 

OflScers  of  the  parish  are  Alexander  S.  Palmer, 
senior  warden;  Ephraim  Williams,  junior  warden; 
Vestrymen,  B.  F.  States,  R.  F.  Loper,  R.  H.  Taylor, 
E.  P.  Hubbard,  I.  R.  Stevens,  Thomas  Wilkinson, 
George  W.  Burtch,  George  Taylor,  George  Hey  decker ; 
Collector  and  Treasurer,  George  Taylor ;  Parish  Clerk, 
R.  F.  Loper.  Parish  members,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  communicants,  eighty-five. 

Sunday-school  teachers,  ten;  scholars, seventy-five. 
There  is  a  memorial  chapel  connected  with  this 
parish,  located  at  Wequetequoc,  but  not  now  in  use. 

Greenmanville  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church.— 
This  church  was  organized  in  1850,  consisting  of  about 
forty  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  erected  in 
1851.  The  Rev.  Sherman  S.  Griswold  was  the  first 
regular  pastor,  and  held  the  position  for  about  fifteen 
years.  During  his  pastorate  he  became  interested  in 
our  common  schools,  and  held  the  position  of  school 
visitor  for  several  years,  laboring  very  successfully 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  0.  D.  Sherman,  has  labored 
very  successfully  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
stands  deservedly  high  in  his  profession. 
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The  temporal  affairs  of  the  church  are  held  and 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  David 
Langworthy,  Warren  Lewis,  and  William  B.  Haynes. 
Membership,  thirty-eight;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
thirty. 

Mystic  Bridge  Congregational  Church. — This 
church  was  organized  by  thirty-seven  seceding  mem- 
bers from  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Ston- 
ington,  with  five  persons  from  other  churches,  on  the 
30th  day  of  January,  1852,  under  the  approval  of  a 
committee  of  the  Consociation  of  Congregational 
Ministers  and  Churches  of  New  London  County,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  McEwen,  D.D.,  Moderator, 
Timothy  Turtle,  Jared  R.  Avery,  William  Clift,  and 
Myron  N.  Morris,  clerk. 

For  the  first  year  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  several 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  A  call  to  settle  was  first 
extended  to  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Austin,  which  was  de- 
clined. An  invitation  was  then  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  R.  Long  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  duly  installed  Sept.  15, 
1853.  He  continued  with  the  church  for  about  ten 
years,  preaching  very  acceptably  to  the  people  of  his 
charge.  He  was  dismissed  by  a  ministerial  council 
March  29,  1863.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Boyd,  who  was  settled  as  the  second  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  May,  1869,  and  continued  to  labor 
with  the  church  and  people  until  May  6,  1865,  when, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 
He  was  formally  dismissed  by  mutual  council  in 
January,  1866,  and  died  soon  after. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  succeeded  by  several  divines,  both  as 
acting  and  settled  pastors,  down  to  the  present  time, 
when  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Oliphant  has  become  the 
acting  pastor  of  the  church,  preaching  to  great  accep- 
tance. The  membership  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  Sunday-school  officers,  four;  teachers,  seven- 
teen; scholars,  eighty-nine.  The  deacons  are  Nathan 
Noyes,  Hiram  C.  Holmes,  Henry  K.  Sparks,  and 
George  O.  Hopkins.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present 
church  edifice  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  Thanksgiving-day,  Nov.  24,  1859,  and  went  on  to 
completion  and  dedication.  It  was  enlarged  in  1869, 
by  the  addition  of  about  fourteen  feet  to  its  length. 
Society  committee,  Benjamin  L.  Holmes,  Edwin  B. 
Noyes,  and  Charles  M.  Gallup. 

St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Paw- 
catuck. — Some  thirty-eight  or  fort^  years  ago  Father 
James  Felton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  came  to  Pawcatuck 
to  celebrate  mass  and  preach  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholics  then  residing  at  Pawcatuck  and  Westerly. 
There  being  no  church  edifice  of  that  order  then  at 
Pawcatuck,  he  held  and  conducted  his  services  in  the 
open  air.  The  trustees  of  tlic  Union  meeting-house 
tendered  him  the  use  of  that  building  for  religious 
services  as  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  it.  He  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  for  about  five  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Daley  for  one  year,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Father  Dufl'y.under  whose  regime  the  Roman 
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Catholic  church  at  Stonington  Borough  was  erected, 
and  dedicated  by  Bishop  O'Reilly  in  the  year  1851,  who 
afterwards  perished  at  sea  in  the  ill-fated  "  Pacific." 
Father  Duffy  remained  pastor  for  two  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Thomas  Dray,  w^ho  remained 
for  six  years,  who  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  sev- 
eral priests,  whose  ministrations  have  been  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  their  charge. 

The  pastorate  of  Father  Lynch,  the  present  incum- 
bent, has  thus  far  been  very  successful.  In  his  pa- 
rochial school  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
in  the  Sunday-school  about  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  total  Catholic  population  two  thousand  two 
hundred. 

Trustees,  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  McMahon,  D.D., 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh,  V.G.,  Rev.  T.  L.  Lynch, 
Laughlin  Hartj',  and  Thomas  Bennett. 

St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Stonington 
Borongh. — This  church  was  formed  in  1851,  and  its 
edifice  was  erected  the  same  year  by  subscriptions  from 
the  Catholics  of  Stonington,  Westerly,  and  the  Mys- 
tics, under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  P.  Duffy,  who  was 
its  first  pastor.  At  present  it  is  joined  to  Mystic  as 
an  out-mission,  and  attended  by  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Dough- 
erty. Trustees,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McMahon,  D.D., 
Very  Rev.  Tliomas  Walsh,  V.G.,  Rev.  J.  B.  A. 
Dougherty,  pastor,  Daniel  Gilmore,  and  Jeremiah 
Sullivan.  Membership,  six  hundred  and  thirty ; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  one  hundred  and  ten. 

St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mystic 
Bridge. — The  church  was  purchased  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Society,  and  dedicated  1870.  Rev.  P. 
P.  Lalor,  first  pastor ;  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  B.  A. 
Dougherty.  Trustees,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McMahon, 
D.D.,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh,  V.G.,  Rev.  J.  B.  A. 
Dougherty,  Anthony  Ryan,  Dennis  Craddock.  Mem- 
bership, five  hundred  and  thirty ;  Sunday-school 
scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Dougherty  (who 
has  the  care  of  both  of  these  churches)  has  but  just 
commenced,  and  bids  fair  to  be  successful. 

The  Advent  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  Stonington  Borough,  Sept.  1,  1874,  by  Capt. 
George  S.  Brewster,  William  H.  Smith,  William  F. 
Tannar,  and  Benjamin  C.  Brown,  who  commenced 
religious  services  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  asso- 
ciated brethren  until  they  secured  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  where  they  now 
worship.  The  organization  of  this  association  was  \ 
brought  about  by  a.  few  conscientious  devoted  men, 
whose  efforts  have  been  blessed  until  their  members  ' 
have  increased  beyond  their  expectations.  Like  all  | 
of  the  primitive  churches  of  New  England,  they 
started  with  a  fixed  purpose,  disregarding  all  opposing 
forces,  and  with  unshaken  faith  trusted  in  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  They  have  no  settled  pastor, 
but  enjoy  a  stated  supply  from  neighboring  churches. 
The  church  is  greatly  indebted  to  Capt.  George  S. 
Brewster  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  its  interests. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 
STONINGTON— (Continued). 
Manufactures — Sliip-buildiog — Commerce,  etc. 

Mills  and  Manufacturing. — The  first  mill  for  any 
purpose  erected  in  the  town  of  Stonington  was  built 
in  1662,  under  the  following  stipulations,  viz. : 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  betweeo  us  whose  namee  are  here  under- 
written as  followeth  thie  10""  day  of  December,  IC6I.  We  Thomas 
Stanton  senior,  Samuel  Cliesobrongh,  Nath'  Cliesebrough,  Elihn  Palmer, 
Neheaiiah  Palmer,  Elieba  Chesebrough,  Thomas  Miner,  Sen.,  &  Clement 
Mioer,  do  bind  ourselves  each  to  the  other  in  a  bond  of  twenty  pouode 
to  bnild  a  grist  mill  at  the  We-qne-te-quocli  upon  the  river  that  runs  by 
Goodman  Chesebrough'ebetwi  eu  this  and  Michaelmas  next,  each  man  to 
he  at  equal  cliarges,  either  in  good  pay  or  work,  &  each  man  to  have 
equal  shares  in  the  Mill  &  benelite  thereof,  when  it  is  built,  and  oo  man 
to  sell  Ins  share  to  any  other  persoo,  if  any  of  those  will  give  as  much  for 
it  as  another  will ;  &  hereto  we  set  onr  hands  ioterchaogahly  this  10*^ 
of  December,  IfiCl. 

"  Thomas  Stanton,  Neh.  Palmer, 

"  SmVIIKI,  CHKSEBROtGU,  ElISUA  CUESF.BBOCGH, 

"  Nathl.  CuESEBEocGH,  Clemknt  MiNEa, 

"  Eliuf  Palmer,  Thomas  Mineb." 

This  agreement  was  followed  by  another  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  be  used  in  building  and 
flowing,  viz. : 

"  We  William  Chesebrough  &  Eliliu  Palmer,  do  hereby  engage  for 
ourselves  &  our  relations,  that  whatever  land  is  taken  Dp  for  the  Dam 
of  the  Mill  before  mentioned,  or  for  any  trench  work,  or  that  the  water 
in  drainiog  overflows  or  for  the  setting  of  the  Mill  &  Mill  house  shall 
go  free  without  cost  or  pay  to  the  undertakers  of  ye  work  as  witness  our 
hands  this  10'1>  day  of  Dec.  KCl  &  this  land  is  to  remaio  to  the  mill 
i  undertakers  as  long  as  the  mill  continues  io  use;  if  it  be  defective  and 
not  sold,  to  return  to  the  above  mentioned  William  Chesebrough  & 
Elibu  Palmer,  es  witness  our  hands. 

"  William  CuESEeaotiGH, 
"  Elihu  Palmee. 

"  Witness :  TuoMAs  Miner." 

This  mill  has  been  kept  up  and  in  operation  ever 
since,  and  is  now  the  ])roperty  of  Mr.  John  F.  Chese- 
brough. 

Farther  up  stream  Mr.  Chauncey  Johnson,  a  few 
years  ago,  built  another  grist-mill,  on  lands  purchased 
of  Capt.  Charles  P.  Williams. 

The  second  grist-mill  was  on  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
and  was  built  before  1666. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  planters  spun  and  wove  all  of 
their  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  at  first  and  aloDg 
dressed  the  woolen  goods  by  hand  fulling-mills,  color- 
ing the  same  to  suit  their  fancy  in  the  old-fashioned 
dye  tubs.  The  first  movement  to  establish  fulling- 
mills  in  town  for  the  dressing  of  woolen  cloth  came  up 
for  consideration  in  town-meeting  in  1624,  when  favor- 
able action  was  taken  upon  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
towns  of  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Stonington  by 
Roger  Playsted,  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  with  the 
answer  of  the  town,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

"This  D)ny  certify,  the  towns  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
New  London,  Stonington  and  Norwich  that  in  answer  to  ye  request  of 
John  L.imti,  concerning  building  of  a  fulling  mill  at  or  about  the  bead 
of  the  River, for  ye  milling  of  the  cloth  that  shall  be  raised  in  those 
towns.  Now  if  those  towns  shall  please  to  engage  certainly  that  they 
will  bring  all  the  cloth  they  sbaU  have  occasion  to  have  milled  to  this 
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mill  nieiitioDed,  withont  BiifTering  others  to  be  built  witliia  Ihoee  towD- 
abipe,  or  Beading  their  clotb  unto  other  places,  so  long  s£  this  mill  cb,d 
aiiEwer,  or  in  CHse  this  cannot,  that  one  may  be  erected  in  some  other 
coQTeuieat  place  allowed  and  freely  granted  with  what  nccomiiiodHtion 
ie  requisite  for  the  carrying  along  of  such  a  design  by  any  of  the  afore- 
said towns  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  need  shall  require. 

"Now  this  may  cert  iinly  inform  you  that  if  God  shall  spare  my  life 
and  afford  me  strength  to  go  on  with  this  design,  that  1  will  build  a  sub- 
stantial fulling  mill  with  fixtures  to  dry  your  cloth  which  shall  be  under 
one  yard  and  half  in  breadth,  nntu  what  size  of  thickness  yourselves 
shall  direct,  yon  paying  me  for  doing,  three  ponce  for  each  yard,  so 
milled  and  dried,  in  money  or  pay  equivalent,  brought  home  to  the  said 
mill  or  some  other  convenient  place  not  witlibulding  my  pay  above  six 
months  after  the  work  is  dune,  and  it  be  concluded  on  in  aome  short 
time,  I  doubt  not  but  in  eighteen  months  after  the  mill  may  be  finished 
and  ready  to  go,  and  if  after  this  is  done,  any  shall  desire  to  have  their 
cloth  sheared  and  diieil,  I  shall  join  my  son  to  that  work  provided  those 
that  have  it  eo  done  shall  pay  what  in  reason  such  work  is  worth,  and  to 
conclude  if  what  above  said  be  granted,  I  to  the  performance  of  what  is 
written  have  subscribed  my  hand  this  18"  of  June  1G74. 

"KoGEa  PLiYSTED. 

"Stooington" 

"Stonington  answer  to  Mr.  Playsted's  petition,  that  they  are  freely 
willing  that  Mr.  Playsted  should  go  on  about  erecting  a  fulling  mill  in 
these  parts  and  to  manifeat  their  liking  of  the  petitions  made  by  the  said 
Playsted  unto  them  and  their  acceptance  of  the  same;  this  was  agreed 
upon  and  manift-sted  by  a  vote  at  a  public  town  meeting  and  ordered  to 
be  recorded  by  the  selectmen,  &c. 

"Deceniher  29, 1674." 

Tlie  towns  of  New  London  and  Norwich  did  not 
accept  of  his  proposition,  so  the  whole  matter  failed. 

John  Shaw  built  the  fii-st  fulling-mill  in  town  on 
Stony  Brook,  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Latham 
H.  Miner,  and  on  land  owned  by  him.  The  date  of 
its  erection  is  not  certainly  known.  The  location  of 
the  dam  and  the  margin  of  the  pond  can  now  be 
traced.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  it  went 
out  of  use. 

"  Weave-shops"  were  introduced  and  in  use  as 
early  as  fulllDg-mills.  The  one  manufactured  the 
cloth  and  the  other  dressed  it.  The  wool  was  carded 
and  spun  by  hand  ;  the  flax  was  pulled,  rotted,  broke, 
swingled,  hetcheled,  spun,  wove,  and  bleached  by 
hand.  Later  on  these  "  weave-shops"  became  a  sort 
of  manufacturing  establishment  for  the  production  of 
first-class  goods.  As  early  as  1760  the  basement  of 
the  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Richard  Wheeler  was 
used  by  him  for  a  weave-shop.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  tanning  leather,  using  vats  made  of  large  chestnut 
logs,  dug  out  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  near  Stony 
Brook.  Apprentices  for  this  trade  were  regularly  in- 
dentured and  served  for  a  given  time,  and  then  set  up 
business  for  themselves. 

A  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  potash,  saltpetre, 
and  powder,  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  stood  near  Stony  Brook,  on  land  now  owned  by 
Nelson  H.  Wheeler,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Shaws.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  blockade 
of  our  sea-coast  by  the  British  was  so  close  and  effect- 
ive that  sugar  and  molasses  became  so  scarce  that  it 
was  wellnigh  impossible  to  get  any  for  use.  So  a 
sugar-mill  was  erected  on  lands  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Denison  and  operated  by  horse-power,  in  which  sweet- 
corn  stalks  were  ground  up  and  the  juice  pressed  out 
and  boiled  down  for  molasses  and  sugar.    Before  the 


I  Revolution  a  grist-mill  was  erected  on  Stony  Brook, 
j  and  known  for  a  time  as  the  Fellows'  Mill.  Afler- 
I  wards  it  became  the  property  of  Dr.  William  Lord, 
I  who  held  it  until  he  left  town,  when  it  was  purchased 
I  by  the  late  Capt.  Charles  H.  Smith,  who  erected  a 
i  new  dam,  increasing  the  area  of  the  pondage,  and 
\  built  a  new  mill  below  the  old  one,  with  a  powerful 

water-fall,  which  made  it  one  of  the  best  grist-mills 

in  the  State. 

After  the  death  of  Capt.  Smith  the  property  was 
j  sold  to  Frank  Sylvia,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  New 
York,  Provideuce  and  Boston  Railroad  Company  for 
:  a  reservoir. 

Mechanics  and  artisans  are  important  persons  in 
:  any  community,  more  especially  in  a  new  settlement, 
;  where  a  large  share  of  the  capital  is  used  in  new 
\  buildings.    Carpenters,  masons,  and  blacksmiths  are 
indispensable  in  a  new  settlement.    William  Chese- 
brongh,  our  first  planter,  was  a  blacksmith  and  gun- 
smith, but  did  not  follow  either  branch  of  his  trade 
after  he  came  here  to  reside.     James  Babcock,  of 
I  Westerly,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness nearly  as  long  as  he  lived.    John  Frink  was  our 
first  carpenter,  and  resided  on  Taugwonk.    In  1673 
:  there  were  blacksmiths  in  New  London  and  Westerly, 
'  but  none  in  Stonington.    At  a  town-meeting  in  1671, 
two  twelve-acre  lots  were  given  to  Jeremie  Burch,  if 
he  would  come  here  and  do  the  town  smithery,  which, 
:  however,  he  declined.    Whereupon  the  town  ordered 
!  the  lots  given  to  him  to  be  attached  and  restored  to 
i  the  town,  which  was  done  July  24,  1874.    The  town 
i  did  not  procure  a  blacksmith  for  a  year  or  more,  nor 
:  until  James  Dean,  of  Taunton,  Plymouth  colony, 
i  came  here  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
i  town,  which  was  adopted  at  a  town-meeting  as  fol- 
j  lows: 

*' At  a  public  town  meeting  Legally  warned  and  held  on  Febniarj'  the 
i  28'>>  IG76. 

"For  encouragement  of  James  Bean  in  order  to  hie  settlement  in  our 
:  town.  Sundry  inhabitants  do  engage  thenieelves  to  pay  unto  the  said 
:  Dean  a  certain  sura,  which,  for,  and  in  consideration  the  said  Dean 
proniiseth  to  repay  all  such  persoue  in  smithery  work  as  each  person 
shall  have  occaiiioD  for,  and  that  these  preeentB  shall  reciprocally  be 
binding  each  to  tlie  other. 
"The  first,  Mr  Stanton  Sen.  promiseth  five  [lounds,  Mr  Amos  Richard- 
j  son  &.  his  Sou  StopheD  five  pounds,  Neheniiali  Palmer  twenty  sliillluge, 
I  Nathaniel  Chesebrough  twenty  ahillingd.  Thonia'i  St.intou  Jun.  twenty 
ehilliiigs,  Ephraim  Minor  twenty  shilliiiga,  Joseph  Miner  twenty  shil- 
lings, Goodman  Beynolde  aod  his  son  Thomas  four  shillings,  Tfaomas 
Bell  twenty  ehilliugs,  Henry  Stephens  twenty  shillings,  Edmund  Fan- 
ning twenty  ehillinga,  Joshua  ilolmce  twenty  shillings,  Ezckial  Main 
I  twenty  shillings,  SuDiuol  Minor  twenty  shillings,  Adiuii  Gallup  twenty 
■  shillings,  Mr  James  Nojce  ten  shillings,  Goodman  Searle  twenty  shil- 
\  lings. 

"The  sum  above  mentioned  is  to  be  payed  to  James  Dean  at  some 
place  in  Stonington  where  he  nioy  or  shall  dwell,  in  either  pork,  butter 
or  wheat  at  or  before  the  last  of  November  next  ensuing  after  the  date 
hereof:  the  species  mentioned  are  to  be  paid  at  price  currant. 

"  The  same  day  was  granted  to  James  Dean  twenty  four  acres  of  <ip- 

I  land  which  was  formerly  reserved  by  the  town  fur  the  accommodation  of 
a  Hmith,  which  grant  is  to  him  and  his  lieiro  or  asNigne,  provided  ho  doth 
the  towns  iron  work  for  and  during  the  full  term  of  three  years,  but  it 

I  the  said  Dean  ohall  decease  in  our  town  within  tlie  term,  tlien  the  said 
grant  shall  properly  appertain  to  the  heirs  of  the  eaid  Dean  withont  mo- 
leetation  by  or  from  the  town,  and  this  graot  obligeth  no  further,  hut 
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that  for  the  futnre  eiich  pereon  payeth  honestly  for  wliat  work  they  have  ; 
douc."  , 

"  At  a  Town  meeting  legally  warned,  Sept.  6,  IG77,  it  was  voted  for  the  ; 
(.mith's  encouragement,  Mr  Eicbardson  proniieetb  to  cart  ihe  thatch  to  : 
cover  his  bouse,  and  to  allow  bim  ten  days  work  more. 

"Adam  Gallup,  Thom>Ui  Kdwarda,  and  Thomas  Fanning  promiseth  to 
cut  the  tlialch  for  his  house. 

"Lieutenant  MaKun  and  Gershoni  Palmer,  each  of  them  one  days  | 
work  in  carting. 

"  -Mr  Wheoler  promisetli  him  two  hundred  of  laths. 

"At  the  same  day  James  Dean  bad  granted  him  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  where  be  can  find  it  upon  the  commons,  provided  it  intrench  not  ^ 
npon  any  lormer  grant  i.  e :  all  former  grams  being  first  satisfied.  ! 

"The  selectmen  vide." 

"At  a  legal  town  meeting  held  June  1",  1G82,  it  was  passed  by  vote  ; 
that  James  Deane  hath  perfonned  his  condition  made  with  the  town. 
"Februai  y  the  26<i',  1076." 

The  two  twenty-four-acre  lot*,  or  double  lots,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  set  apart  and  designed 
for  the  use  of  a  blacksmith,  were  situated  a  little  way  ! 
easterly  of  the  quarry  ledge  at  Quiambaug.  i 

Here  Mr.  James  Dean  erected  his  home  and  shop,  j 
and  commenced  business  in  1676.    Subsequently  he  | 
received  other  grants  of  land,  and  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.    He  continued 
to  reside  in  Stonington  until  1698,  when  he  and  sev- 
eral other  of  the  planters  of  Stonington  went  up  and  \ 
joined  the  new  settlement  of  Plainfield,  Conn  ,  and  \ 
was  chosen  town  clerk  there  in  IG'.KK 

His  son,  James  Dean,  Jr.,  remained  and  built  what  ■ 
in  our  early  days  was  known  as  the  "  Old  Dean  House,"  \ 
at  Dean's  Mills,  about  the  year  1700,  which  was  de-  ! 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1848.  James  Dean,  Jr.,  did  not  ; 
confine  himself  to  hlacksmitliing,  but  learned  the  i 
business  of  fulling  and  dressing  woolen  cloth,  and  \ 
for  that  purpose  erected  a  fulling-mill  on  Caulkins'  i 
Brook,  afterwards  known  as  Dean's  Brook,  about  one-  \ 
third  of  the  way  from  the  old  j)ost  road  down  to  the  '[ 
Dean's  Mills.  There  he  continued  both  branches  of  \ 
business  until  his  son,  John  Dean,  reached  manhood,  \ 
when  he  and  his  father  bnilt  a  new  dam  and  erected  i 
another  fulling-mill  near  his  dwelling-house,  where  ^ 
the  dam  now  crosses  the  brook.  After  this  arrange-  i 
ment  was  effected  they  devoted  their  time  and  atten-  \ 
tion  to  cloth-dressing  until  1807,  when  the  fulling-  i 
mill  was  enlarged  into  a  factory  building,  with  a  I 
grist-mill,  new  machinery  for  cloth-dressing,  wool-  ! 
carding,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  ' 
goods.  These  were  introduced  by  Mr.  James  Dean, 
the  son  of  John  Dean,  with  whom  he  had  been  en-  ■ 
gaged  in  business  from  bis  early  manhood.  | 

Mr.  James  Dean  continued  in  business  until  1830,  \ 
when  he  retired.  The  property  was  subsequently  ^ 
purchased  by  Capt.  Charles  H.  Smith,  who  improved  i 
the  ]>rcn)ises  by  raising  the  dam,  increasing  the  pond- 
age, and  deepening  the  raceway,  and  leasing  it  to  ' 
parties  for  cloth-dressing,  wool-carding,  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  generally. 

Samuel  Gallup  built  a  saw-mill  and  dam  and  the 
mill-house,  now  standing,  about  1765.    The  site  of  I 
this  saw-mill  is  now  overflowed  by  the  pond  of  Capt.  ^ 
Alexander  Palmer's  grist-mill. 


Farther  up  this  brook  and  west  of  the  residence  of 
Uriah  D.  Harvey,  Mr.  Amos  Denison  built  a  saw- 
mill more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  for  a 
while  commanded  a  good  share  of  business,  but  after 
his  death  ran  down  and  was  discontinued. 

Still  farther  up  the  stream  the  late  Samuel  Wheeler 
erected  a  saw-mill  in  1845,  which  was  run  success- 
fully for  several  years,  and  after  his  death  became 
the  property  of  his  son,  Samuel  P.  Wheeler,  who 
kept  it  in  use  while  he  lived,  but  after  his  death  it  ran 
down,  and  has  since  been  abandoned. 

Previous  to  the  year  1800  a  grist-mill  was  erected 
on  Mystic  Brook,  above  the  village  of  Mystic,  which 
from  its  location  and  its  water-power  was  considered 
very  valuable  property. 

In  1814  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  incor- 
porated the  ^[ystic Manufacturing  Company  "for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  cloths  and  other  fabrics  of 
cotton  and  of  wool,  and  of  cotton  and  wool  together; 
and  of  brass,  iron,  and  wood  into  tools,  engines,  and 
machines  for  mechanical  use;  and  also  of  grain  into 
flour  and  meal  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.'' 
Capital  stock  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

This  company  organized  immediately  and  com- 
menced business,  leasing  the  grist-mill  property  above 
the  village,  and  the  erection  of  two  factories  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village,  which  were  successfully 
managed  and  finally  purchased  by  the  late  John 
Hyde,  Esq.  The  south  factory  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  north  one  is  still  standing,  and  is  occa- 
sionally leased  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  1850  aoother  Mystic  Manufacturing  Company 
was  organized  as  a  joint-stock  corporation  "for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  or  woolen  goods,  or  both,"  with 
the  late  Henry  Harding,  Esq.,  as  jiresident.  Capital 
stock,  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  company  built 
the  factory  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  which, 
with  steam-power  and  apparatus,  was  transferred  to 
A.  B.  Taylor  in  1864,  who  ran  it  successfully  for 
about  ten  years.  Afterwards  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Groton  Savings-Bank,  who  sold  it  to  the  Messrs. 
Rawitser  &  Bros. 

The  firm  of  George  Greenman  &  Co.  built  a  factory 
in  1849,  at  Greenmanville,  which  was  owned  by  a 
corporate  company,  and  at  first  was  managed  by 
Messrs.  Crandall  &  Barber  for  seven  years,  since 
which  the  factory  has  been  enlarged  and  run  by  va- 
rious parties  down  to  187.3,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
W.  F.  Piosser  and  George  H.  Greenman,  and  they, 
in  company  with  George  Greenman  &  Co.,  have  run 
it  to  the  present  time.  During  the  late  Rebellion  a 
large  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  located 
at  Pistol  Point,  in  the  village  of  Mystic  Bridge. 

After,  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  changed  so  as  to 
manufacture  cotttm  and  woolen  goods.  After  various 
changes  as  to  ownership  and  management,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1875. 
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Hitherto  a  planing-mill,  in  connection  with  the 
sash  and  blind  business,  was  establislied  at  Mystic 
Bridge,  but  after  various  business  changes  and  alter- 
ations in  the  establisliment,  and  introduction  of  new 
machinery,  it  is  now  known  as  the  Lantern  Hill  Silex- 
Works. 

A  windmill  at  Long  Point  was  erected  before  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  used  for  several  years, 
but  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  water- 
power  mills  in  town,  and  so  was  given  up. 

John  F.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  in  1851  built  a  stone  fac- 
tory in  the  borough  of  Stouington,  which  was  first 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoe  nails. 

In  1861  "The  Joslyn  Firearms  Company"  was 
formed,  under  the  joint-stock  corporation  huvs,  and 
leased  the  building  for  their  business.  The  close  of 
the  war  ended  the  demand  for  their  goods,  and  the 
company  went  out  of  business  in  1864. 

The  Standard  Braid  Company  was  organized  in 
1866,  with  a  capital  of  5^100,000,  purchased  this  build- 
ing and  went  on  with  their  business,  but  the  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  their  goods  and  heavy  losses 
compelled  them  to  suspend. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  factory  for  some  time,  nor 
until  the  Atwood  Machine  Company  purchased  the 
building  and  commenced  making  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods.  Under  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  this  company  their  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
enlarge  the  building,  and  are  still  unable  to  fill  their 
orders.  They  give  constant  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods 
has  just  been  organized  in  the  borough,  under  the 
presidency  and  principal  management  of  Capt.  George 
Hubbard. 

The  Stouington  Manufacturing  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1869,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  making  household  furniture  ; 
commenced  and  carried  on  business  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  closed  out  its  business. 

The  Stonington  Jewelry  Company  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  subsequently  its  capital  was  increased, 
and  after  about  two  years  went  out  of  business. 

The  Stonington  Steamboat  Company  was  organized 
in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  terminus 
for  its  new  line  of  boats  in  Providence,  changed  their 
base  and  organized  the  company  as  a  Rhode  Island 
corporation. 

The  first  dam  built  across  the  Pawcatuck  River  was 
located  just  below  Pawcatuck  Bridge,  and  a  grist-mill 
was  erected  on  the  Stonington  side  before  1GG6.  The 
next  grist-mill  in  the  Pawcatuck  Valley  was  built  on 
the  south  side  of  Shunnseck  River,  a  little  way  west  of 
its  junction  with  the  Pawcatuck,  beforo  the  year  1700. 
Another  dam  was  built  across  the  Pawcatuck  River 
before  J785,  and  a  grist-mill  was  built  on  the  Westerly 
side  soon  after  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brand.    About  this 


time  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  the  Stonington  side,  and 
afterwards  an  oil-mill,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Congdon, 
who  sold  out  the  property  to  Mr.  John  Schofield  in 
:  1806.    Mr.  Schofield  enlarged  the  premises  and  intro- 
;  duced  machinery  for  wool-carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
]  and  fulling  woolen  goods,  and  carried  on  the  business 
:  during  the  war  of  1812.    The  business  after  the  close 
I  of  the  war  was  not  as  good,  but  the  establishment 
!  continued  its  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  and 
\  manufacturing  until  1831,  when  the  late  0.  M.  Still- 
I  man  purchased  the  entire  property  and  carried  on  the 
.  business.    In  1848  he  built  the  brick  factory  now 
!  standing  at  Stillmanville,  in  operating  which,  with  its 
appendages,  he  contributed  largely  in  building  up 
.  the  village  of  Stillmanville. 

Since  Mr.  Stillman's  death  the  property  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rhode  Island  parties,  who  operate 
I  it  in  connection  with  property  on  the  other  side,  under 
;  the  name  and  style  of  the  Westerly  Woolen  Company. 
\  It  is  not  certainly  known  who  have  been  the  succes- 
sive owners  of  the  mill  privilege  below  Pawcatuck 
Bridge  from  its  erection  in  1G6G  to  the  present  time. 
The  present  factory  building  there  was  erected  by 
;  Stillman  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1862,  and  is  now  owned  and 
i  operated  by  the  Charmichael  Manufacturing  Com- 
i  pany.    A  machine  shop  in  the  building  is  run  by 
;  F.  V.  &  V.  C.  Stillman.    The  steam  mill  on  Me- 
:  chanics'  Street  is  owned  and  run  by  the  Moss  Manu- 
]  facturing  Coinf)any,  making  cotton  goods.  Messrs. 
:  Cottrell  &  Babcock  commenced  business  at  Pawcatuck 
in  185.J,  employing  a  large  number  of  men  in  manu- 
facturing  machinery  of  all  kind.s.     In  1880,  Mr. 
Cottrell  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  the 
i  business  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of  C.  B. 
Cottrell  &Co.,  engaged  principally  in  making  printing- 
presses. 

A  large  steam  grist-mill  and  soap-factory  on  Me- 
l  chanics'  Street,  principally  owned  by  PelcgS.  Barber, 
Esq.,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
i  years,  doing  a  large  and  extensive  business. 

A  carpenter's  shop,  south  of  the  mill  of  Stillman 
!  Bros.  &  Co.,  operated  by  water-power,  is  used  for 
making  doors,  window  sash,  and  everything  in  the 
wood  line  necessary  for  first-class  builders.    It  has 
I  been  run  for  several  years  by  the  late  firm  of  C.  ]Mason 
&  Co.,  and  has  furnished  goods  for  all  of  the  builders 
in  the  vicinity,  and  is  now  operated  by  their  suc- 
'  cessors,  doing  first-class  work. 

Two  quarries  have  been  opened  and  worked  in  this 
^  town ;  one  at  Quiambaug,  and  the  other  at  Taugwonk, 
I  but  neither  successfully  thus  far.  With  abundant 
!  capital  and  proper  management  they  may  yet  prove 
■  SL  success. 

Formerly  our  citizens  associated  tlicir  wealth  and 
sent  ships  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  pro- 

I  cure  oil  from  the  leviathans  of  the  deep.  But 
latterly  they  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing it  from  the  tiny,  bony  fish  that  float  along  our 

'  coast  in  countless  myriads.    Two  companies,  organ- 
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ized  as  partnerships,  are  engaged  iii  the  prosecution  ^ 
of  the  business,  one  at  Noyes'  Neck,  and  the  other  | 
on  Mason's  Island;  both  uuder  able  and  effective  | 
management,  aided  by  resolute  and  intelligent  em-  | 
ployes.  i 

A  machine-  and  repair-shop,  operated  in  connec-  j 
tion  with  the  railroad  and  steamboat  companies  at  \ 
the  borough,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Messrs.  | 
Slades,  is  doing  a  large  business,  and  is  adding  largely  i 
to  the  net  profits  of  both  companies. 

Ship-building-.  —  The  first  ship-builders  in  this 
region  were  Thomas  Wells  and  George  Denison. 
They  resided  in  what  is  now  Westerly,  though  at  the 
time  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Stoning- 
ton.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wells,  was  also  a 
ship-builder. 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  1680,  Joseph  Wells 
signed  a  contract  to  finish  np  a  vessel  then  on  the  | 
stocks  at  Pawcatnck.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1680,  he  | 
signed  another  contract  for  the  building  of  a  vessel, 
wherein  he  describes  himself  as  of  Mystic,  Conn.  He 
married  Hannah  Reynolds,  of  Stonington  (Mystic), 
Dec.  28,  1681,  and  settled  in  Groton,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  26,  1711.  Joseph  Wells,  soon  after  his  location 
at  Mystic,  built  a  ship  for  Amos  Richardson,  of  Ston- 
ington, which  ended  in  litigation.  To  wliat  extent 
ship-building  was  carried  on  in  Stonington  from  the 
days  of  Joseph  Wells  down  to  the  Revolution  it  is 
now  impossible  to  tell,  for  no  known  record  thereof 
exists.  Several  small  craft  were  built  at  Stonington, 
Long  Point,  and  on  the  Mystic  River  before  and 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  their  owners 
and  tonnage  is  not  certainly  known. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  was  largely  invested  in  commerce, 
building  most  of  their  vessels.  Long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, Col.  Joseph  Pendleton,  of  Westerly,  built  a 
brig  on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  river  below  Pawcatuck 
bridge,  which  was  launched  and  floated  down  the 
river  with  much  difficulty.  She  was  sent  to  New 
York  under  command  of  his  son,  Capt.  Joseph  Pen- 
dleton, and  was  loaded  with  a  cargo  for  the  West 
Indies,  which  she  carried  in  safety.  After  discharging 
and  reloading  with  molasses,  etc.,  she  started  on  the 
home  voyage,  after  which  nothing  w.is  heard  of  the 
vessel  or  crew.  The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  consideration  of  his  heavy  loss  and  other 
misfortunes  e(iua]ly  as  great,  gave  him  a  lottery  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land,  on  part  of  which  is  now  located 
Lottery  village.  This  land  was  laid  out  in  one  hun- 
dred and  tweuty-six  hou.se-lots,  and  put  up  in  a  lot- 
tery, each  successftil  ticket-holder  drawing  a  house- 
lot.  The  grant  was  dated  Feb.  27,  1750,  and  was 
executed  by  Isaac  Sheffield  and  Elias  Tliompson, 
aided  by  W.  Babcock  as  surveyor. 

Near  the  old  Tristam  Dickens  house,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Pawcatuck  River,  opposite  Lottery  village, 
there  was  built  in  1823  the  schooner  Julia  Ann,  60 
tons,  Capt.  Nathan  Barber. 


Tbe  following  vessels  were  built  by  Mr.  George 
Sheffield,  of  Pawcatuck: 

1818,  sloop  Connecticut,  60  tons;  Capt.  Stephens. 

1823,  brig  Rimack,  175  tons;  Capt.  Basset. 

1824,  brig  Pomona,  225  tons ;  Capt.  Newton. 

1825,  schooner  Phoenix,  150  tons;  Capt.  Spicer. 

1826,  schooner  William,  175  tons;   Capt.  Peleg 
Wilbur. 

1829,  brig  Christopher  Burdick,  165  tons;  Capt. 
Burdick. 

He  built  two  vessels  at  Stonington  borough. 

1821,  ship  Stonington,  250  tons  ;  Capt.  Hull. 

1822,  brig  Pomona,  175  tons;  Capt.  Barnes. 
George  Sheffield  &  Sons  built  the  following  ves- 
sels : 

1830,  sloop  Caspian,  50  tons;  Capt.  William  C. 
Pendleton. 

1832,  sloop  New  York,  60  tons ;  Capt.  Wilcox. 

1833,  sloop  Pioneer,  75  tons;  Capt.  Wilbur. 
1838,  sloop  George  Eldredge,  75  tons ;  Capt.  Eld- 

redge. 

.     1839,  brig  George  Moon,  250  tons ;  Capt.  Moon. 
I     1840,  brig  Edward,  275  tons ;  Capt.  Magna, 
j     1842,  sloop  Pawcatuck,  30  tons;  Capt.  Ethan  Pen- 
i  dleton. 

j     1843,  ship  Ann  Welsh,  450  tons;  Capt.  Dunham. 
'     1844,  sloop  China,  40  tons  ;  Capt.  Ethan  Pendleton. 

1845,  three-masted  schooner  Arispa,  100  tons ;  Capt. 
:  Gates. 

j     H.  &  F.  Sheffield  built  the  following  vessels: 

1847,  schooner  Phamix,  80  tons;  Capt.  James  R. 
\  Dickens. 

1849,  schooner  Frances,  130  tons;  Capt.  Hawley. 
I     1850,  steamer  Water  Lily,  75  tons;  Capt.  J.  A. 
;  Robinson. 

1861,  schooner  Nebraska,  200  tons ;  Capt.  Blake, 
j     1852,  brig  Escanibra,  250  tons  ;  Capt.  Magna, 
j     1852,  steamer  Tiger  Lily,  100  tons;  Capt.  J.  A. 
;  Robinson. 

1853,  schooner  Hannah  Martin,  230  tons;  Capt. 
;  Morgan. 

I     1854,  schooner  Sarah  Starr,  250  tons;  Capt.  Bun- 
I  nell. 

,     1856,  sloop  Tristam  Dickeus,  70  tons ;  Capt.  J.  R. 
i  Dickens.  ♦ 

;     1856,  schooner  George  Sheffield,  260  tons;  Capt. 
I  Stiles. 

The  fallowing  vessels  were  built  by  Mr.  John 
I  Brown : 

1821,  sloop  Flying  Fish,  30  tons ;  Capt.  Brown. 

1822,  sloop  Franklin,  30  tons ;  Capt.  E.  Brown. 
1825,  sloop  Fame,  46  tons ;  Capt.  E.  Brown. 
All  three  built  where  C.  Maxon  &  Co.'s  carpenter- 
shop  is  now  located. 

1830,  schooner  Fox,  60  tons;  Capt.  Elias  Brown; 
built  where  C.  Maxon  &  Co.'s  barn  is  now  located. 
1832,  sloop  John  Brown,  50  tons ;  built  for  a  Mr. 
I  John  Brown,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  the  lot  formerly 
'  occupied  by  Hull  &  Dickinson  as  a  lumber-yard. 
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1832,  schooner  Flash,  75  tons;  Capt.  Elias  Brown, 
built  at  the  same  place  as  the  above. 

There  was  framed  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
late  Jesse  Breed,  West  Broad  Street,  a  small  sloop 
named  Willie  Sheffield,  between  20  and  30  tons,  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  river  and  launched  in  April, 
1867,  commanded  by  Capt.  N.  M.  Card. 

In  1867,  June  12th,  there  was  launched  near  the 
residence  of  Timothy  Gavitt  the  sloop  Glide,  24  tons; 
Capt.  Timothy  Gavitt. 

There  were  built  west  of  C.  Maxon  &  Co.'s  barn. 
West  Street,  and  launched  sideways,  the  following: 

1855,  schooner  Niantic,  80  tons,  Capt.  George  P. 
Barber. 

1865,  schooner  Josephine,  50  tons ;  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Maxon. 

There  were  built  on  the  lot  formerly  occupied  by 
Hall  &  Dickinson  as  a  lumber-yard.  Mechanic  Street, 
by  Stephen  L.  Dickerson,  for  Oliver  D.  Wells,  the 
following  vessels  : 

1842,  schooner  Urbanna,  137  tons ;  Capt.  Small. 

1843,  schooner  Tallahassee,  120  tons ;  Capt.  Oliver 
Gavitt. 

1842,  ship  Wabash,  500  tons ;  Capt.  Charles  T.  Stan- 
ton. This  vessel  was  built  near  "  Cuff's  house," 
below  Pawcatuck  Rock. 

Christopher  Leeds  built  several  small  vessels  at 
Upper  Mystic  after  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 

England,  viz. :  brig  Hersilia,  schooner   ,  and 

others.  He  built  two  small  steamboats  for  Silas  E. 
Burrows,  viz. :  Cadet  and  New  London. 

Messrs.  Greemans  commenced  ship-building  at  the 
head  of  Mystic  in  1827,  where  they  built  a  number  of 
small  vessels,  mostly  smacks  and  sloops.  When  they 
moved  down  to  their  present  location,  in  1838,  then 
called  Adam  Point,  they  commenced  building  fishing- 
vessels,  schooners,  and  brigs  for  Southern  coasting 
trade.  As  business  increased,  the  demand  came  for 
larger  vessels,  and  they  built  a  number  of  ships  for 
European  trade,  and  finally,  when  the  California 
trade  opened,  they  built  several  large  ships  for  that 
and  other  trades,  building  for  one  house  in  New  York 
fifteen  large  ships,  averaging  about  1500  tons  each. 
They  have  also  built  quite  a  number  of  screw- 
steamers  and  side-wheel  steamboats,  three-masted 
schooners,  yachts,  pilot-boats,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  of  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  list: 


Ship  Silas  GreenmaD,  for  Everett 

&  Brown. 
Ship  William  Rathbone,  for  Everett 

&  BrowD. 
Ship  John  Baseoo. 
Ship  E.  C.  ScrantoD,  for  Everett  & 

BrowD. 
Ship  CHroline  Tucker,  18B3. 
David  Crocket,  1853. 


Ship  Belle  Wood,  18r.4. 
Ship  Leah,'  1836. 
Ship  Atmosphere,  1868. 
Ship  Prima  Donna,  1858. 
Bark  Texana,^  built  in  1859. 
Screw-»teamer  New  London,  built 
in  1859. 

Bark  Lucy  K.  Aohbj, built  in  1859. 
Bark  Heireee,  built  in  1860. 


1  Loet  at  sea. 


2  Burnt  by  the  rebels  OD  Florida  coiiat. 


Brig  Belle  of  the  Bay,  built  in  1860. 
Bark  Diadem,  bnilt  in  1861. 
Screw-steauier  Blackstooe,  built  In 
1861. 

Screw-steamer  Thames,  built  in 
1851. 

Screw-Bteamer  Oriole,  built  in  1801 
-6:i. 

Side-wheel  steamer  San  Juau,  Imilt 
iu  1862. 

Screw-steamer  Delaware,  built  in 
1862. 

Side-wheel  steamer  Escert,  built  in 
1862. 

Ship  Favorite,  built  in  1862. 
Screw-steauier  Constitutioo,  built 

in  1862-63. 
Screw-eteamer  Weybossett,  bnilt  iu 

1S>63. 

Side-wheel  steamer  Eafael, built  in 
1863. 

Screw-steamer  Montauk,  1803. 
Side-wheel  eteamer  Ann  Maria, 
built  in  1863-64. 


Screw-steamer  Idaho,  bnilt  in  1864. 
Side-wheel  steamer  W.  W.  Coit, 

bnilt  iu  1864. 
Side-wheel  steamer  Kountaio,  built 

in  1864. 

Side-wheel    steamer   City  Point, 

built  in  1864. 
Steam-tug  Georfce,  built  in  1 864. 
Brig  William   Edwards,  built  iD 

1865. 

Brig  Amanda  Guion,  built  iDl865. 

Ship  Culd  Stream,  built  in  1806. 

Bark  Cremoua,  built  1867. 

Ship  Frolic,  built  in  1868-60. 

Schooner  G.  r.  Pomeroy,  three- 
masted,  bnilt  in  1372. 

Three-masted  schooner  Nellie 
Lamper,  built  in  1873. 

Two  Bteani-lighters,  bnilt  in  1874. 

Schooner  Willi.-im  H.  Hopkins, 
three-masted,  built  in  1870. 

Side-wheel  steamer  G.  R.  Kelaey, 
and  others. 


A'essels  built  by  Charles  Mallort,  Esq.,  at  Mystic  Bridge. 
Steamers. 


Launched.  Ton. 


Penguin  

Varuna  

Owasco,  U.  S.  gov*t  

Falcon  

Eagle  

Haze  

Thome  

Stars  and  Stripes  

Union  

Creole  

Augusta  Dinsmore  

Wary  Sanford  

Governor  Buckingham 

Yazoo  

Varuoa  

Victor  

General  Sedgwick  

Atlanta  


1859 
.1860 
1861 
1861 
ISCl 
18GI 
ISfil 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
186-3 
1864 
1864 


400 

575 
875 
19S 
210 
210 
410 
1100 
1056 
727 
721 
912 
1285 
11107 
l.i40 
817 
1054 


Launched.  Ton. 

Ella,  side  wheel             1864  246 

Ariadne                        1864  792 

Euterpe  „..  1864  824 

Loyalist                        1864  335 

Twilight                       1865  644 

A.  J.  Ingersoll               1865  803 

Varuna                         1869  670 

8  Spanish  gunboats        1869  '174 

BuIiviH                          1869  509 

City  of  Galveston           1870  1110 

City  of  Austin              3871  1492 

CaruDdelet                    1873  1401 

Aurora                         1874  809 

Sissou                           1S75  94 

.^;ronaut                       1875  94 

Gerett  I'olhimus            1875  78 

Telegram                      1876  45 


Clipper-Ships. 


Launched.  Too. 


Eliza  Mallory   1851 

Allioni   18.52 

Pampero   18.53 

Honud   ia53 

San)uel  Willets   1854 

Elizabeth  F.  Willets....  1854 

Mary  L.  Sutton   1855 


647 

<tl6 
1370 

714 
1300 

8i5 
1448 


Lauocbed.  Tod. 

Constitution                 1.857  500 

Twilight  (1)                   1857  1482 

Haze                            1859  800 

Twilight  (2)                    1866  1303 

Annie  M.  Smull  1868  1054 

Part  of  his  whaling  fleet. 


Ba  rks. 


Launched.  Ton. 


Launched.  Ton. 

Ann   1854     7(pO  ]  Tycoon   1860  735 

Frances   1855     600    Galveston   I8G0  622 

Lapwiug   1859  590 


S'hoonerB. 


Eliza  A.  Potter.. 


Launched.  Ton. 
  1857  247 


Vessels  nmvt  vy  Irons  &  Guinnell,  Mystic  BninoK,  in  and  after 
1840. 


Tonnage. 

Brig  Almeda   250 

Ship  Han  iet  Hoxie   700 

Ship  Chiirlee  Mallory   801) 

Ship  Asa  Fish   400 

Cavalo,  bark   300 

Electric,  cllpper-ehip   1200 

Harvey  Bu rich, ship   1.500 


Tonnage. 

Andrew  Jnckson,  clipper-ship.  1 500 

Racer.ship   800 

4  brigs.  East,  West,  North,  and 

South   =400 

6  schooners,  names  and  tonnage 

uot  preserved. 
Ship  Montauk   400 


Mr.  Dexter  Irons  died  in  ISriS,  and  a  new  firm 
of  Hill  &,  Grinnell  was  established,  who  carried  on 
the  business. 
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Vessels  built  ev  Hill  &  Grinnkll  at  Mystic  Bbidgk. 

Built.  Tonnage. 

Steamer  Linda   450 

llelief.                                        Ifi'JS  ;^llt) 

Bark  Jlarv  13.  Packer.                               lS(i6  SHO 

Acq'uiiliu<;lc  _                              1»G5  350 

"     Jloro  Custle                                        IHC'S  450 

Five  Spaiilali  nunbnats                               1*^69  2i)l)  (each.) 

Sr.liooncr  Nettie  M.  Uogers                         llf^O  SO 

Rivcn'B  Wing                             1870  2:!0 

Pilot-boat  Eclipse,  fichooner                        1870  70 

I'crry-Iiiiat  Union                                      1872  125 

Sloop-sniHCk  Florida                                1«7.3  GO 

Bark  George  Moon                                    1874  lUOO 

Vessels  built  by  Mason  C.  IIill. 

Built.  Tonnage. 

Steamer  Rypsev   187G  70  (about.) 

Annie  t.  Wilcox   1K77  IM) 

G.  S.  Allen   1877  iriO 

"       Manbanset   1879  128 

Vessels  Built  at  Stonington  Borough. — re- 
leg  Brown  and  Elisba  Denison  were  in  their  day  en- 
gaged in  ship-building  and  in  the  West  India  trade, 
but  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  and  em- 
ployed by  them  has  not  been  preserved.  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  will,  dated  in  1796,  provides  for  finishing  a  ves- 
sel then  on  the  stocks  in  which  be  was  interested.  In 
1811,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Palmer  and  Mr.  Morrill  built 
the  ship  "Volunteer,"  which  was  sold  in  New  York. 
The  ship  "Cotton  Planter"  was  built  by  Mr.  Giles  R. 
Hallam,  which  was  also  sold  in  New  York.  Ship 
"  Hydaspy"  was  built  in  1822  by  Capt.  Edmund 
Fanning.  He  also  built  the  ship  "Almyra,"  which 
was  sold  in  New  York.  The  schooner  "  George"  was 
built  by  William  Miller.  Gen.  William  Williams 
built  ships  "General  Williams,''  "Robert  Brown," 
and  "Pomona."  Brigs  "Seraph,"  "Othello,"  and 
"  Bogatar"  were  built  by  Captain  Edmund  Fanning. 
The  brigs  "Bunker  Hill"  and  "Dandy"  Avere  built 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Fanning. 

The  following  vessels  were  built  by  various  parties, 
viz. :  Ships,  "  Charles  Phelps"  and  "  Glen."  Brigs, 
"  James,"  "  Lawrence,"  and  "  Tampico."  Schooners, 
"  Joseph  Warren,"  "  J.  C.  Waklron,"  "  Breakwater,"  \ 
"Pacific,"  "Defence,"  "  Hancox,"  "  James  I.  Day,"  ^ 
and  "  Williams."   Sloops,  "  Hero,"  "James  ^louroe,"*  | 
"Paulino,"  and  "  Deacon  Fellows."  The  ship  " Betsey  j 
Williams"  was  built  by  Charles  P.  Williams  in  184G.  i 
Schooners,    "Juliet"   (yacht),   by   N.   B.  Palmer; 
"White  Wing"  (yacht)",  by  C.  P.  Williams;  "Jo- 
sephine," "America,"  60  tons,  "Madgie,"  112  tons, 
"  Palmer,"  194  tons,  "  Madgie,"  164  tons  (yachts),  by 
R.  F.  Loper;  "Nora"  (yacht),  by  N.  B.  Palmer;  and 
"Juliet"  (yacht),  by  N.  B.  Palmer  (2).    There  were 
built  at  Quiambaug,  by  Jesse  Wilcox,  sloops  "  Hattie," 
"  Inthia,"  and  several  others. 

Before  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  West  India 
trade  was  so  profitable,  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions were  pressed  into  the  business. 

Vessels  from  fifteen  tons  and  upwards  were  used, 
and  some  of  them  were  framed  and  set  up  in  the 
woods  where  the  timber  grew,  and  then  taken  down, 
carried  to  some  suitable  place  on  the  shore,  com- 
pleted, and  launched.  Four  such  vessels  were  framed 
in  the  woods  of  Deacon  Joseph  Denison,  and  two  in 


the  woods  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  besides  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  "  Royal  Limb,"  a  famous  canoe,  was  raade 
Irom  the  limb  of  a  tree  so  large  that  a  barrel  of  mo- 
lasses could  be  easily  rolled  on  the  inside  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  butt  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  limb  was  taken  was  forty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  heart  rotted  out  in  its  old  age,  leav- 
ing an  aperture  in  the  south  side,  and  before  it  fell 
a  score  of  sheep  could  easily  find  shelter  from  the 
weather  in  the  cavity  of  the  tree. 

Commerce.— The  license  granted  by  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  in  1650  to  Thomas  Stanton  for 
the  exclusive  trade  of  Pawcatnck  River  for  three 
years  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  this  towu  with  the  West  Indies.    Parties  in  New 
London  became  interested  with  Thomas  Stanton  & 
Sons,  and  carried  on  a  successful  trade  with  the  In- 
dians and  the  West  Indies,  principally  with  Barba- 
does.    Trade  was  also  carried  on  with  Boston  and 
the   Plymouth    colony   to  a  considerable  extent, 
Thomas  Hewitt,  of  Hiugham,  came  into  Mystic  River 
in  1656  and  bought  up  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
planters  in  that  region.    He  subsequently  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Walter  Palmer,  in  1659,  bought 
and  built  him  a  house  on  the  grounds  of  the  Elm 
Grove  Cemetery  and  continued  his  coasting  trade, 
and  left  for  the  West  Indies  in  1661  and  was  never 
again  heard  of,  vessel  or  crew.    The  Messi-s.  Stanton 
continued  and  increased  their  fur  trade,  and  in  order 
to  reap  all  of  its  advantages  Daniel  Stanton,  one  of 
the  firm,  went  and  resided  at  Barbadoes,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.    Edward  Denison,  son  of 
the  ship-builder,  Ceorge  Denison,  of  Westerly,  re- 
moved to  Stoningtou  and  built  the  house  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  town  clerk's  office  at  the  Road  in  1714, 
where  he  remained  until  1752,  when  he  built  the  first 
house  in  Stonington  Borough,  and  that  year  built  the 
first  wbarf  of  the  place,  and  he  and  bis  son,  John 
Denison,  continued  their  West  India  trade,  in  which 
they  had  previously  been  engaged  at  Pawtucket. 

Samuel  Stanton,  grandson  of  Thomas  Stanton,  .soon 
sold  out  liis  real  estate  at  Pawcatuck,  and  with  his 
son  Nathan  came  over  to  the  borough  and  built  the 
Polly  Breed  bouse,  and  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade,  which  was  followed  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Stanton, 
son  of  Nathan. 

William  Williams,  living  near  Mystic,  became 
largely  interested  in  commerce.  His  sou  William 
commanded  one  of  his  vessels,  and  died  at  sea  in 
1770.  His  wife  died  at  home  a  few  days  after, 
leaving  two  children, — William,  the  late  Maj.-Geu. 
William  Williams,  and  Eunice,  first  the  wife  of  Rufus 
Wheeler,  and  after  his  death  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Coddington  Billings,  and  mother  of  his  sons,  Noyes 
and  William,  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Eunice  Farnsworth, 
of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Deacon  Joseph  Denison  was  also  interested  in  com- 
merce, and  later  the  Haley  family  participated. 
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The  RevolutioDary  war  almost  annihilated  com- 
merce. After  its  close  it  slowly  recovered,  but  hefore 
it  had  assumed  its  former  proportions  the  embargo 
acts  of  Congress  and  the  complications  with  European 
powers  prostrated  it  again. 

Then  came  the  last  war  with  England,  with  a  close 
blockade  of  our  harbor,  crippling  our  commerce. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  commerce  again  revived, 
and  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  success  in  almost 
every  department  of  trade.  Fishing  and  the  whaling 
business  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
people. 

In  1647  the  General  Court  enacted  this:  "If  Mr. 
Whiting,  with  any  others,  shall  make  trial  and  prose- 
cute a  design  for  the  taking  of  whale  within  these 
liberties,  and  if  upon  trial  within  the  term  of  two 
years  they  shall  like  to  go  on,  no  others  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  interrupt  them  for  the  term  of  seven  years." 
Whether  Mr.  Whiting  engaged  in  the  business  or  not 
does  not  appear. 

As  early  as  1701,  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
whales  were  taken  and  brought  on  shore  at  Wada- 
wamuck,  the  oil  tried  out  and  sold  in  Boston  and  the 
West  Indies.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  a  law 
was  passed  exempting  all  vessel  property  engaged  in 
the  fish  and  whaling  business  from  taxation.  Also  the 
polls  of  the  men  employed  four  months  on  board  a 
fishing  or  whaling  vessel  was  exempted  from  taxation. 
After  1790  the  exemption  of  the  vessel  property  was  re- 
pealed, but  the  exempting  of  poll-tax  was  continued. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  whaling  was  car- 
ried on  principally  at  and  from  New  London,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  here  until  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  England.  On  and 
after  1830  several'prominent  business  men  in  Stoning- 
ton  gave  their  attention  to  the  whaling  business,  viz. : 
Capt.  Charles  P.  Williamsf  Cfiarles  Mallory,  John  F. 
Trumbull,  Francis  Pendleton,  Joseph  E.  Smith,  and 
Moses  Pendleton,  aided  by  a  most  intelligent  and  able 
set  of  captains  and  subordinates,  successfully  prose- 
cuted the  business,  and  for  several  years  it  was  the 
is  most  lucrative  business  of  the  town.  The  following 
a  list  of  the  vessels  employed  in  whaling  and  sealing : 

Veasela.                            Touoage.  Owoere  aod  Agents. 

America   4G4      Charles  P.  Williatna. 

BoltoQ,  bark                                 2i0  "  " 

Charles  Phelpe                             362  "  " 

Caledooia                                    446  "  " 

Corvo                                             349  "  " 

Calumet                                      30(J  "  " 

Eiigeoe                                        297  "  " 

Fellowee                                     268  "  " 

George                                           251  "  " 

Herald                                        241  " 

Thumas  Williama                         .340  "  " 

Uoited  Slatee                               244  " 

Mary  and  Suaaii                              392  "  " 

Antumn                                         220  "  " 

Betsej  Williama                           400  "  " 

Cavalier  »                                295  "  " 

Rehecca  Grovea,  brig                     128  "  " 

Beaver                                        427  " 

Prudeot                                         .398  "  " 

8.  H.  Waterman,  bark                    480  "  " 

Dxor,  brig                                   JOG  "  " 

Fmocls,  brig   "  " 

=  Acaato  •                                 330  "  "  I 

Heorietta,  Bchoooer                       139  "  " 

<}olossoB,8chooacr                           86  "  " 


Vessels.  Tunnege.    Owoere  and  Agents. 

Pacific,  ecliooner                            96  Charles  P.  Williame. 

Penguin                                        82  "  " 

Sovereign                                     95  "  " 

Byron,  bark                                 178  John  F.  Trumbnil. 

Cabiuet.-                                       305  "  " 

Cynosure                                       230  "  " 

"  Tiger                                            31 1  .  "     J,  f  i^        (1/  . 

*Ph»let»s,  linrk                              278  T  "  ^1  J2^~</yc 

IlicbKrd  Heorv,  bark                       137  "  ,   "  ■- 

♦  Tybt-e                                            299  "        '■L^  f^/M":-^^- 

S.)I>bia  and  Eliza                             206  "  "  £ 

Sarah  E.  Speiir,  bark                       150  "  " 

Flying  Cloud,  schooner                   100  "  " 

Tdka                                             H5  "  " 

.Eronaut,  ship                                265  Charles  Mallory. 

Bingham,  ship                              375  "  " 

BlackstODe,  ship  _                      280  "  " 

Leaodei',  ship                                 213  "  " 

KoniuluB,  ship                              ,365  "  " 

Vermont,  ship                                292  "  " 

Coriolanus.ship                              268  "  " 

•  Eleanor,  ship                                 301  "  " 

Leander,  ship                                 213  "  " 

Kobinhoiid,ship                               395  "  " 

Prescott,  ship                                 341  "  " 

Vermont,  ship                              292  "  " 

Bolina                                        200  "  " 

Tampeco,  lirig                               225  "  " 

U-xor,  brig                                  ]i<o  "  " 

Wilmington,  schooner                    100  "  " 

J>yun,  eciioonei                               150  "  " 

Cornelia,  schooner                          150  "  " 

Frank,  schooner                            20(1  "  " 

Mercury,  schooner                        305  Pendleton &TrunibnlI,and 

Joseph  E.  Smith  &  Co. 

i  Newburyport,  schooner                   341  Peodletfiii  &  Trumbull. 

Autumn,  schooner                          181  Elisha  Faxoo,  Jr.  * 

Boston,  schooner                            220  '■  " 

Cincinnati,  schooner                       457  F.  Pendleton  &  Co.,  atid 

Stanton  &  Pendleton. 

Warsaw,  schoooer                          332  Pendleton  &  Stanton. 

In  July  of  1819  the  brig  "  Hersilia"  sailed  from 
Stonington  on  an  exploring  and  sealing  voyage  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  James  P.  Sheffield,  William  A. 
Fanning  supercargo,  and  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer  mate, 
for  Cape  Horn  and  the  South  Shetlands  and  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  made  a  sph  ndid  voyage  and  returned 
safely  to  Stonington.  The  next  season  a  fleet  of  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  the  brig  "  Frederick,"  Capt.  Benja- 
min Pendleton,  the  senior  commander;  the  brig 
"Hersilia,"  Capt.  James  P.  Sheffield;  schooners 
"Express,"  Capt.  E.  Williams;  "Free  Gift,"  Capt. 
F.  Dunbar;  and  sloop  "Hero,"  Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer, 
was  fitted  out  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Shetlands.  They  reached  a  place  known  as 
Yankee  Harbor,  Deception  Island,  during  the  season 
of  1820  and  '21,  where,  fiom  the  lookout  of  an  ele- 
vated station  on  a  very  clear  day,  the  discovery  of  a  vol- 
cano in  operation  was  made.  To  examine  the  newly- 
discovered  land  Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer  waa  dispatched 
in  his  sloop  "  Hero"  for  that  purpose.  He  found  it 
to  be  an  extensive  mountainous  country,  sterile  and 
dismal,  loaded  with  snow  and  ice,  though  it  was  in 
the  midsummer  of  that  hemisphere,  and  a  landing 
was  difficult.  On  his  way  back  he  got  becalmed  in  a 
fog  between  the  South  Shetlands  and  the  newly-dis- 
covered continent,  but  nearest  the  former;  when  the 
fog  began  to  clear  away,  Capt.  Palmer  was  surprised 
to  find  his  little  bark  bct\vecn  a  frigate  and  a  sloop-of- 
war,  and  instantly  ran  up  the  United  States  flag. 

The  frigate  and  s!oop-of-war  tlicn  set  the  Russian 
colors,  and  sent  a  boat  to  the  "Hero,"  and  when  along- 
side the  lieutenant  presented  an  invitation  from  his 
commander  for  Capt.  Palmer  to  go  on  board,  which 
he  accepted,  and  found  that  their  ship  was  on  a  voy- 
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age  of  discovery  around  the  world,  sent  out  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Eussia. 

After  an  interesting  interview,  followed  by  an  invi- 
tation from  Capt.  Palmer  to  the  Russian  admiral  to 
visit  Yankee  Harbor,  where  the  American  fleet  lay, 
where  he  might  procure  water  and  refresliments,  which 
he  declined,  complimenting  Capt.  Palmer  on  the  fine 
appearance  of  hit;  vessel,  adding  that  he  thought  lie 
had  discovered  some  new  land,  but  now  here  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  an  American  vessel.  But  his  as- 
tonishment was  yet  more  increased  when  Capt.  Pal- 
mer informed  him  that  away  in  the  dim  distance 
might  be  seen  an  immense  extent  of  laud.  Capt. 
Palmer  while  on  hoard  the  frigate  was  treated  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  the  commodore  was  so 
forcibly  struck  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
that  he  named  the  coast  far  away  to  the  south  Pal- 
mer's Land,  and  by  this  name  it  is  recorded  on  the 
Russian  and  English  charts  and  maps.  The  Stoning- 
ton  fleet  returned  richly  laden  with  fur,  and  went 
back  again  the  next  season  to  the  same  latitude. 
•  Capt.  Palmer,  in  the  sloop  James  Jlonroe,"  a  ves.sel 
of  eighty  tons  or  more,  traced  his  new-discovered  land, 
finding  the  shore  barred  by  fast  ice  firmly  attached  to 
the  shore;  after  coasting  eastward  he  returned  to  the 
fleet,  and  with  them  to  Stonington,  richly  laden  with 
funs.  Soon  after  Capt.  Palmer  was  joined  by  his 
youjiger  brother,  Alexander  S.  Palmer,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  several  voyages,  and  both  became 
distinguished  navigators. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Palmer  rose  to  a  high  position 
among  the  importers  of  New  York,  and  gained  their 
confidence  to  an  unlimited  extent,  superintending  the 
construction  of  their  ships  for  the  European  and 
Ch  ina  trade,  notably  the  "Great  Republic."  He  was 
known  and  respected  not  only  in  this  countiy  but  in 
Europe. 

The  sealing  business  so  successfully  begun  by  Capt. 
Fanning,  Capt.  Palmer,  Charles  T.  Stanton,  and  others 
did  not  prove  to  be  as  profitable  as  the  whaling  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  vessels 
employed  by  Stonington  and  Mystic  men  in  the 
sealing  business: 

Brig  Frederick  Capt.  Beiijamia  Pendleton. 

"    Hersilii   p.  si,effield. 

"    BogiUar   "    E.  Funning. 

"  Sarali  

Scbouuer  Frw  Gift  CUarlcs  P.  Williams. 

"       Kxpress   " 

Brig  Enti-rprise  Stilra  Staiiti.u  «nd  Joseph 

E.  .Smith. 

Schooner  Evdine  Joshua  Pmdleton. 

Cduriw  EdwaiiJ  Pliplps. 

"       Ctiruliiia.   " 

"       Suninier?<  t,  ciph.  oil  Pendli  ton  &  Faxon. 

"      Thomas  Hunt  JoBc-ph  N.  Ilancox. 

"       KxprtBS   "  " 

Charlee  Shciircr'  

Brig  Ilnurv  Trowtiridgo  

Schooner  MoKtgi)niei7  Joseph  Cottiell,  Agent. 

"       Plutarch   ••  "  " 

J.  E.  Smith  and  Stanton  Sheflleld  owned  and  .suc- 
cessfully operated  a  marine'  railway  at  Stonington 

1  Lost  at  sea  with  all  her  crew. 


i  Borough  for  several  years,  and  finally  sold  it  to  the 
;  railroad  company  for  terminal  facilities. 

Bridges  and  Ferries. — Stonington  is  the  southeast 
town  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  on  the  east  by  Paw- 
I  catuck  River,  separating  it  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  north  by  North  Stonington,  and  on 
the  west  by  Mystic  River,  separating  it  fi-om  the  town 
of  Groton.  While  the  sound  and  rivers  furnished  the 
planters  with  an  abundant  supply  of  shell  and  float- 
ing fish,  the  rivers  obstructed  the  cross  town  travel 
and  the  planters  in  going  east  and  west,  and  necessi- 
tated bridges  and  ferries. 

As  early  as  1712,  Capt.  Joseph  Saxton,  of  Stoning- 
ton, and  Capt.  John  Babcock,  of  Westerly,  prepared 
and  circulated  a  brief  to  raise  funds  by  subscription 
"  for  the  building  a  good  cart  bridge  over  Pawcatuck 
River,  to  be  erected  and  finished  within  eighteen 
months.'' 

On  the  8th  day  of  April,  1712,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Connecticut,  sitting  at  New  London,  gave 
their  consent  to  this  method  of  collecting  money  for 
the  erection  of  said  bridge.  It  is  not  known  when 
this  bridge  was  completed,  but  as  the  conditions  of 
the  brief  required  it  to  be  finished  within  eighteen 
months,  it  doubtless  was  completed  within  the  time 
limited,  else  the  subscriptions  to  the  bridge  fund  could 
not  have  been  collected.  In  1720  this  bridge  needed 
repairs,  and  the  General  Assembly  sitting  in  New 
Haven  in  October  passed  an  order, — 

"  that  tliere  he  paid  out  of  the  Public  treasury  the  Bum  of  ten  pounds 
towards  the  good  repairing  of  the  one  half  of  the  bridge  betweene  the 
towns  of  Stoniogtoa  and  AVesterly,  in  eucb  nianoer  and  specia  biB  the 
rates  of  this  colony  for  dcfmying  the  public  charge  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  in,  and  the  remainder  of  the  charge  of  the  repairing  of  the  said 
half  shall  he  paid  by  the  town  of  Stonington;  and  that  the  selectmen 
of  said  town  shall  take  effectu.al  care  that  the  said  half  part  of  said 
bridge  be  well  repaired  forthivilh. 

'*  And  whereas  the  town  of  Stonington  are  at  no  great  charge  about 
the  bridges  in  the  county  and  within  their  town,  in  comparison  of  what 
many  other  towns  are,  'tis  therefor  ordered  by  this  court,  that  after  the 
said  half  part  of  the  bridge  is  well  repaired,  it  shall  always  he  main- 
tained, and  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  said  town,  untill  this  Court  shall 
order  otherw  ise." 

The  town  of  Stonington  not  relishing  the  idea  of 
being  compelled  to  keep  the  bridge  in  repair,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  colony  and  not  of  the 
town,  neglected  to  repair  it,  nor  did  the  colonial  au- 
thorities move  in  the  matter  at  all  until  the  October 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1721,  when  they 
passed  this  act, — 

"Whereas  this  .\s8embly  has  been  certified  that  the  bridge  between 
Stonington  and  Westerly  is  so  far  gone  out  of  repair,  that  the  limbs  and 
arms  of  tmvelli  is  are  endangered  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  provision 
made  formerly  by  this  As-sembly  for  repairing  it  in  conjunction  with  the 

I  Government  of  lihude  Island,  upon  which  nothing  has  yet  been  done, 

i  and  whereas  the  Governor  upon  Correspondence  with  the  Government 
of  Bhode  Island,  for  that  end  has  received  a  letter  from  Isaac  Thompson, 

I  Esq.,  of  Westerly,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  signifying  that  the  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  ha*  offered  fifteen  pounds  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury, 

\  of  that  colony  for  repairing  half  the  said  bridge,  and  (lint  he  has  the 
order  of  thnt  govei  umeat  to  cause  the  said  money  to  be  applied  to  that 

j  service.  If  this  government  shall  agree  to  repair  the  other  half  of  the 
same.   It  is  therefore  oi-dered  that  fifteen  pounds  in  the  whole  shall  in 
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like  meoDer  be  drawn  ont  of  the  Treaiury  of  thie  CoIod^  for  the  eaid 
eod,  aod  that  it  Ehall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  NoyeB  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Richardson  of  Stonington,  wlioare  hereby  empowered  to  apply 
the  eaid  mouey  to  the  eaid  end,  in  conjnnction  with  ibe  said  Thompson, 
or  aoy  other  persoD  who  shall  he  employed,  to  apply  the  like  sum  to  the 
repair  of  the  said  bridge  on  the  behalf  of  the  GoveromeDt  of  Rhode 
Island. 

"And  the  said  Mr.  Noyee  and  Mr.  Ricliardson  are  hereby  ordered  to 
use  their  beet  endeavors  to  cause  Ihe  said  reimira  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
may  be,  and  in  the  meao-time  to  ecdeavor  thet  the  eaid  bridge  may  be 
so  barricaded  at  each  end  as  to  prevent  the  hurt  which  travellere  are  io 
dsoger  of." 

Though  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  had  as- 
sumed the  liability  of  repairing  one-half  of  said 
bridge,  yet  the  colony  of  Connecticut  did  not  intend 
by  the  act  of  their  Assembly  to  expend  more  than  ten 
pounds  in  repairing  the  bridge,  so  they  supplemented 
their  act  of  1721  by  the  following  proviso  : 

"And  whereas  it  was  ordered  by  this  Assembly  in  October  last,  that 
the  town  of  Stonington  should  be  sit  all  the  charge  for  rep«iring  one  half 
of  tbe  said  bridge  above  the  sum  of  tea  fwiinds,  which  was  theo  ordered 
to  be  drawn  out  of  (he  pnblic  treasuiy  for  that  end. 

"It  is  now  ordered  that  instead  thereof  the  townsmen  or  selectmen  of  ■ 
said  Stoniogton,  do  raise,  in  tbe  usual  manner  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town  the  sum  of  five  pounds  in  money,  aod  cause  the  same  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  thie  colony  at  or  before  the  first  of  May  next." 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  1721,  the  selectmen  of 
Stonington,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Rhode 
Island  authorities,  repaired  the  bridge  so  as  to  make 
it  passable.  It  was  a  slim  concern,  barely  wide 
enough  for  a  single  ox-team  to  pass,  but  as  all  the 
travel  of  those  days  was  on  horseback  (except  by  ox- 
team),  it  answered  very  well  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  bridge  then  repaired  lasted  for 
about  ten  years.  The  town  of  Stonington  still  adher- 
ing to  their  belief  that  a  bridge  uniting  two  colonies 
should  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  colonies, 
and  not  by  the  town,  that  simply  furnished  the  ground 
for  the  abutment  thereof  to  rest  upon,  so  they  refused 
to  repair  the  west  eud  of  the  bridge,  until  it  became 
unsafe  and  almost  impassable,  when,  in  1731,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  passed 
an  act  relative  to  said  bridge  as  follows  :  "  Upon  the 
petition  of  Capt.  Oliver  Babcock  and  Capt.  William 
Clark,  setting  forth  to  this  Assembly  the  necessity  of 
rebuilding  Pawcatuck  bridge,  which  is  now  quite  gone 
to  decay,  and  rendered  impassable  either  for  man  or 
horse;  and  praying  that  a  suflBciency  of  money  may 
be  drawn  out  of  the  general  treasury  for  rebuilding 
this  government's  part  thereof.  It  is  voted  and 
enacted  that  there  be  allowed  and  drawn  out  of  the 
general  treasury  a  suflBciency  of  money  for  building 
the  one  half  of  said  bridge,  in  case  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut will  build  the  other  half,  and  that  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  be  acquainted  therewith."  This  act  | 
of  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was  transmitted  to  j 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  May  session  of  its  General 
Assembly  the  following  act  was  passed :  "  Upon  j 
consideration  had  on  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  j 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  respecting  the  build-  j 
ing  of  a  bridge  over  Pawcatuck  River,  ordered  by 
this  Assembly,  that  the  secretary  of  this  colony  send  a  ' 


copy  of  that  act  of  this  Assembly  to  the  secretary  of 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  made  at  this  session  in 
October,  1720,  wherein  the  town  of  Stonington  is  or- 
dered for  the  future  to  keep  in  repair  one  half  of  the 
bridge  over  PaAvcatutk  River  at  their  own  charge; 
and  that  the  town  of  Stonington  take  notice  thereof 
and  conform  themselves  accordingly."  The  town  of 
Stonington  did  not  readily  yield  to  the  act  of  the  As- 
sembly, nor  did  they  repair  the  bridge  as  ordered  for 
several  years.  They  were  strengthened  in  their  posi- 
tion by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  in  assuming  the  entire  expense  of  one  half  of 
the  bridge  on  the  part  of  that  colony.  They  reasoned 
that  if  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  should  build  or  re- 
pair the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  then  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut should  build  and  repair  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  ;  hut  the  colony  of  Connecticut  thought  other- 
wise ;  they  said  that  because  the  town  of  Stonington 
was  subject  to  less  expense  than  most  other  towns  in 
the  colony  on  account  of  bridges  that  they  should  build 
and  maintain  one-half  of  the  bridge  over  Pawcatuck 
River,  no  matter  what  tl^e  colony  of  Rhode  Island  , 
should  do  in  the  premises.  The  town  of  Stonington 
still  refused  to  repair  said  bridge,  but  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  was  equally  determined  that  they  should 
repair  it  at  their  own  expense.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  1734,  when  at  the  October  session  of 
tbe  General  Assembly,  and  after  a  protracted  discus- 
sion of  tbe  subject-matter,  the  following  preamble 
and  act  was  passed  : 

"  Whereas  thie  Assembly  did  ;it  Oieireession  .-it  New  Haven, in  October, 
1720,  order  tlie  sum  nf  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  imblic  treasury 
.'f  this  Colony  toward  repairing  tbe  half  of  tlie  bridge  between  (he  towns 
uf  Stonington  aod  Westerly,  and  tbe  reniaioder  of  the  charge  tliereof  to 
i  be  paid  by  tbe  town  of  Stonington,  and  tliut  the  selectmen  of  said  town 
should  take  effectual  care  that  said  half  part  of         bridge  should  be 
alw-ays  maintained  and  kept  in  good  re^tstir  by  siiid  town  of  Sioiiingtou 
:  UDtiJ  this  ABsembl.v  hbould  order  otherwise.    And  whereHS  tbe  seid 
i  selectmen  of  Stonington  have  been  very  negligent  in  said  affair,  for  want 
:  of  some  suitable  I)i■o^ision  in  eaid  act  to  enfoire  it,  uotwilli^ttiiiding  tbe 
:  little  charge  they  are  at  to  maintaiu  nny  other  bridges  on  tlie  muDtry 
roads.    Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  tbe  Governor,  Council,  and  Keiireaeo- 
tatives,  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  sutliorily  of  tbe  same, 
i  That  iu  case  the  said  town  of  Stunington  shall  not  meet  and  complete 
I   the  one  half  of  said  bridge  within  nine  months  next  after,  any  one  of 
their  selectmen  being  duly  certified  oT  tbe  readiness  of  the  Government 
of  Rhode  Island,  or  town  of  Westerly,  to  join  witli  tlieni  in  said  affair, 
then  the  treasurer  of  tliis  Colony  upon  due  certificatiou  thereof  shall 
immediately  send  forth  bis  warrant  directed  to  tbe  Constable  of  siiid 
Stonington,  requiring  him  to  levy  and  collect  of  the  inhaliitante  of  said 
Stonington  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  sum  bo  collected 
ehall  bo  paid  to  said  treasurer  \iy  suid  Constable  of  Stonington  wiibin 
three  months  after  his  receiving  ^uid  warrant,  in  order  to  be  impioved  to 
the  ueo  aforesaid,  and  in  case  the  said  town  of  Stonington  shall  not  main- 
tain and  keep  in  due  repair  according  to  the  aforesaid  ai  t,  the  one  half 
of  said  bridge,  after  it  is  thus  erected,  they  ehall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
fifty  shillings  per  week,  to  be  collected  in  manner  nforeeiiid,  and  it  ie 
further  enacted  that  a  copy  of  Ibis  net  be  forthwith  truuEmittcd  to  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island." 

This  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
settled  the  matter,  and  during  the  years  of  1734  and 
1735  the  said  bridge  was  widened  and  substantially 
rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  town 
of  Stonington,  stood  for  a  good  many  years.  About 
ninety-five  years  ago  the  Stonington  approach  was 
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raised  and  one  of  the  sluices  removed,  sliorteniiig  the 
wood-work  some  twenty-five  feet.  With  repairs  of 
timber  and  plank,  the  bridge  so  remained  until  1873, 
when  it  was  widened  and  sidewalks  appended,  and  in 
this  condition  remains  at  j^resent,  subject  to  occa- 
sional repairs. 

^lYSTif  Bridge. — During  the  early  settlement  of 
the  towns  of  Stoningtou  and  Groton,  Mystic  River 
was  crossed  by  ferry-boats  from  Elm  Grove  Cemetery, 
in  Stonington,  to  the  Burrows'  Half-way  House,  in 
Groton.  Later,  and  down  to  the  present  century,  the 
crossing  was  by  ferry-boats  from  Parker's  village,  in 
Groton,  over  the  river  to  Pistol  Point,  in  Stonington. 
At  the  (Tcneral  Assembly  of  1819  the  Mystic  Bridge 
Company  was  chartered  as  follows: 

"  Sesolml  by  this  Assembly,  Tbat  (Jeorgc  Haley,  Natlianiel  Clifl,  Jere- 
miftb  Haley,  Ebenezer  I>eniKan,  Maniiiisoh  liliner,  Williaoi  Stantoo, 
Aoibrose  I'.  Grant,  Jeremiah  Holmes,  and  s\ich  others  as  oiay  be  a.spo- 
ciated  with  tbem,  he  and  they  are  hereby  incorporated  and  made  a  body 
politic,  by  the  name  of  the  'Mystic  Bridge  ijompany,*  and  by  that  naoie 
oiay  Bue  and  be  sued;  that  said  coaipaiiy  shall  have  a  clerk,  who  shall 
record  all  vot^  pi  and  by-lawa  of  said  company,  and  he  sworn  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  and 
directors  of  saiii  conip;uiy  :  tbat  the  Raid  comiiany  bliall  choose  a  presi- 
dent aod  two  direi-tor-9,  who,  or  a  major  part  of  tbem,  shall  manage  all 
the  concnrns  of  mh\  company.  The  stockholders  of  said  company  shall 
hold  tbcir  first  meeting  on  the  secood  Monday  of  July  next,  at  the 
dwelliiig-bonee  of  Ebenezer  Denison,  in  said  Stonington  ;  and  said  meet- 
ing shall  be  warned  by  the  petitioners  before  named,  by  publishing  no- 
tice thereof  in  the  Onmertimt  (JaicWe,  printed  in  New  London,  twoweeks 
Bucc'  ssively  iiefore  said  .second  Monday  of  July  ;  and  when  met,  the  said 
company  shall  choose  thp  aforesaid  officers,  who  shall  continue  in  office 
until  others  are  chosen  in  their  place  and  accept  their  appointment, and 
eiiid  company,  when  so  ap  aforesaid  formed,  shall  immediately  raise  suf- 
ficient money  to  erect  a  bridge  across  said  rivor  at  the  place  already  des- 
ignated by  the  committee  who  have  rejwrted  thereon;  and  when  the 
commissioners  on  said  bridge  shall  have  accepted  the  same,  they  shall 
give  the  company  a  certificate  of  the  same,  adjust  the  accounts  and  all 
the  expenses  inciiiTcd  relative  to  said  bridge,  and  give  them  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  due  said  company  ;  and  said  company  shall  continue  to 
keep  up  and  maintain  said  bridge  in  good  repair;  and  to  reimburse 
tbem  their  expenses,  with  ten  per  cent,  interest  cn  the  sums  expended 
in  erecting  said  bridge,  shall  have  right  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  end  a  giitc  on  or  near  siiid  bridge,  at  which  gate  said 
company  shall  have  right  to  collect  for  crossing  said  bridge  the  following 
toll,  viz.  1 

,._        ,         ,  cts.  m. 

"Foreaib  coach  or  hack,  or  other  four-wbeelcd  carriage,  drawn 

by  two  horses  abre;ist   0 

Each  additional  draft  horse   ;)  y 

Each  chaise,  eulkey,  or  other  wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one 

hoise   j2  ^ 

Additiimal  draft  hnrsi-  .1"!...!...,"...!!!    3  i) 

Each  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses,  loaded   _    ]2  5 

"  "         "        empty   6  2 

Each  light  wagon  drawn  by  one  horso,  with  two  persoas  orlesg....    8  0 

Additional  horse    y  q 

Each  loaded  cart  or  wagon  drawn  by  four  beasts   12  f> 

"    empty         '    "    g  2 

Additional  draft  bcastB,  each   2  0 

Man  and  borse  5  o 

Foot  persoQ  -*.'............'.......,.!    2  0 

I>iifthtn-ee  ""."*,'*.'. 0 

Neat  rattle  ' 2  0 

Moles  ...."..J! "  0 

Sheep  or  swine,  each  1  0 

Hesnli  fd,  however,  and  it  is  hereby  resolved,  that  the  aforesaid  rates 
of  toll  shall  not  be  collet  ted  from  persojis  traveling  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, funerals,  or  town,  society,  or  freemen's  meetings,  an.l  returning 
therefrom;  otficers  and  soldiers  going  to  or  returning  from  military 
duty;  persons  going  to  or  returning  from  mill  for  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  all  of  which  persons  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  toll,  as  afore- 
said. 

"Bonds  shall  bo  given  to  the  Treasurer  c,f  this  State  to  his  acceptance 
ODoi  before  the  last  day  of  August  U6xt,in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thon- 
eand  dollare, conditioned  that  eaid  bridge  shall  he  built  by  said  company 


to  the  acceptance  of  said  commissioners  by  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber next,  aod  in  default  of  such  bond  this  grant  shall  be  void. 

"The  Block  of  said  company  shall  consist  of  fifty  shares,  which  shall 
be  transferahle  on  the  hooks  of  eaid  company,  aad  each  member  of  said 
company,  present  at  any  legal  meeting  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  give 
one  vi^te  for  each  share  standing  in  the  name  of  such  member,  and  the 
said  stockholders,  at  any  legal  meeting,  shall  have  power  to  direct,  by 
major  vote,  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  on  the  shares  of 
said  capital  stock ;  provided,  that  this  act  may  be  altered,  revoked,  or 
amended  at  any  time  hereafter  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"The  road  on  the  west  side  of  Mystic  Kiver,  leading  from  the  Mystic 
bridge  to  tbe  old  road,  as  laid  and  reported  by  the  committee  to  this  As- 
sembly at  th<i  last  session,  remaio  as  laid  by  said  committee  till  it  comes 
six  rods  on  the  land  of  Ambrose  H.  tyrant,  aDd  be  thence  discontioued ; 
that  tile  former  committee,  viz.,  Moses  Warreo,  William  Raudall,  and 
John  O.  Miner,  be  reapjKiinted  to  lay  out  a  road  from  the  place  last 
mentioned,  where  said  road  is  discoutiutied,  to  the  village  at  Parker's 
Ferry,  four  rods  wide,  and  assess  the  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land 
over  which  the  road  may  pass,  and  report  to  this  or  some  future  Assem- 
bly." 

The  bridge  was  erected  under  the  charter,  and  main- 
tained by  the  company  as  a  toll-bridge  down  to  1854, 
when  the  towns  of  Stonington  and  Groton,  at  town- 
meetings  legally  warned  and  held  for  that  purpose, 
voted  to  buy  the  bridge  and  franchises  of  the  com- 
pany for  eight  thousand  dollars,  two  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  having  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  villages  of  Mystic  Bridge  and  Mystic  River. 
Deacon  B.  F.  Langwortby  and  Capt.  John  Holbridge, 
the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Stonington  for  that 
year,  were  charged  with  the  management  of  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Legislature  in  connection  with  tbe  rep- 
resentatives of  the  town  of  Groton.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  for  1854  the  following 
enabling  act  was  passed,  "authorizing  the  Mystic 
Bridge  Company  to  sell  their  bridge:" 

"  Uttioh'ed,  That  the  towns  of  Stonington  and  Grotoa  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  authorized  to  purchase  of  the  Mystic  Biidge  Company  their 
bridge  and  drawbridge  over  the  Mystic  Kiver,  between  6»id  towns,  at 
the  price  of  eight  thousHud  dollars;  and  in  case  said  bridge  shall  be  so 
purchased,  the  president  of  said  company  shall  lodge  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  in  the  oflico  of  the  SecreUiry  of  Slate.  And  from  and  after  the  time 
said  purchase  shall  ?je  made,  said  bridge  shall  be  and  remain  a  public 
bridge,  free  for  public  travel,  and  shall  be  forever  supported,  and  main- 
tained by  said  towns  of  Stonington  and  Groton  together,  with  the  draw 
therein,  at  their  joint  expense;  and  said  draw  shall  always  be  utaiutained 
at  not  less  than  its  present  width,  and  tbe  same  facilities  shall  be  afforded 
for  the  navigation  of  said  river  through  said  draw  at  tbe  like  joint  ex- 
pense of  said  towns  as  are  now  furnished  by  said  bridge  company. 

''And  aftersaid  pn  rchase  shall  be  perfected,  aud  .said  certificate  lodged 
on  file  as  aforesaid,  the  said  bridge  company  shall  he  discharged  from  all 
liability  for  or  on  account  of  said  bridge,  and  deprived  of  all  right  to  col- 
lect toll  for  the  piKsage  of  the  same." 

At  a  town-meeting  legally  warned  and  held  on  the 
7th  day  of  August,  1854,  it  was  voted  that  Asa  Fish 
and  Richard  A.  Wheeler  be  a  committee  to  join  with 
the  selectmen  or  committee  of  the  town  of  Groton, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  transfer  of 
the  Mystic  bridge  and  all  of  its  appurtenances  from 
the  Mystic  Bridge  Company  to  the  towns  of  Groton 
and  Stonington,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  for  that  purpose,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  this  town,  passed  May  12,  1854;  also  that 
they  pay  to  the  said  company  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
dollars,  with  interest  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1864, 
deducting  the  net  tolls  for  the  same  time,  and  that 
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the  selectmen  are  to  draw  their  orders  on  the  town 
treasurer  for  the  necessary  amount  to  liquidate  and 
pay  the  liability  of  the  town  of  Stonington  for  the 
purchase  of  said  bridge,  and  to  employ  a  suitable  per- 
son in  connection  with  the  town  of  Groton  to  tend  the 
draw  in  said  bridge  and  care  generally  for  the  same. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
BANKING  AND  KAILKOAD  INTERESTS. 

The  first  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Stonington  to  ob- 
tain banking  facilities  was  in  the  year  1805.  A  few 
prominent  men  associated  themselves  under  written 
articles,  which,  when  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  were  designed  to  become  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  as 
follows : 

*' Aeticles  of  Agrexment  betipeen  the  .mbiicribers  to  the  Washington  Batik^  \ 
to  be  establisked  in  Stonington^  Connecttinti,  are  asfolhws: 
"  AuTicLE  1st. — The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  shall  coosist  of  not  lets  i 
tbaa  fifty  thousaod,  oor  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  aod  : 
shall  consist  of  one  tboneand  ebaree  of  fifty  dollars  each. 

"Articxe  2d. — Tho  enbscriptioo  shall  be  payable  in  fonr  equal  pay- 
ments, the  first  to  be  made  oo  the  Ist  day  of  March  oext,  wheu  the  siib- 
ecriptioo  shall  be  closed,  tbe  second  oo  the  let  day  of  May,  the  third  at 
the  distance  of  three  caleoJar  months  from  the  eecood,  aod  tbe  fourth  at 
tbe  distance  of  three  caleadar  montbii  from  the  third,  ualese  the  directors  | 
shall  thiok  best  to  suepeud  or  postpone  tbe  pa3'ment  of  the  fourth  pay-  ; 
meat  such  time  or  times  as  tbe  directors  may  think  proper,  io  which  I 
case  the  directors  ehall  give  reasonable  notice  to  tbe  stockholders.    The  \ 
payment  to  be  made  in  silver  or  gold  coin  current  io  the  United  States. 
If  there  ehall  be  any  failure  of  the  first  paymeut  oo  aoy  share,  the  anb- 
ecriptioo  for  ancli  share  ehall  he  void.    If  there  be  any  failuru  of  the  sec- 
ond payment,  the  first  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  bank,  and  the  fiubscriptioo  | 
shall  be  void;  aod  in  case  of  any  failure  of  the  third  and  fourth  paymeut  | 
of  any  shares,  the  mooey  paid  io  previously  to  snch  failure  on  said  | 
shares  shall  be  forfeited  to  said  baok  aud  the  subscription  be  void.  j 
"3d. — Tbe  capital  of  the  company  shall  not  be  eoiployt-d  otherways  | 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  baukiog  businetis,  and  shall  not  trade  | 
io  anything  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold,  negotiable  notes,  or  silver  | 
bollioo,  or  iu  sale  of  goods  pledged  for  monej'  leot  and  not  redeemed 
io  due  time,  or  in  lands  taken  for  debts  previously  contracted,  nor  ehall  i 
the  corporation  take  more  than  at  the  rateof  eix  per  cent,  for  or  upon  its  i 
loans. 

"4th.— Tbe  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  assignable  or  transferable  ! 
ooly  at  (he  hank  by  the  stockholder  owoiog  such  stock,  or  by  hie  agent 
or  attorney  duly  antborized  for  that  pnrpoee,  io  such  way,  manner,  aod 
under  such  regulations  as  may  he  instltnted  by  the  laws  of  said  corpora- 
tion. ' 

"5th.— The  affairs  of  the  hank  .is  to  all  matters  not  herein  regulated  | 
shall  be  under  the  mauaKement  of  eight  directors,  and  thsre  shall  aoou-  ; 

ally, on  tbe  day  of  io  each  and  every  year,  after  the  first  meet-  , 

lop,  be  a  choice  of  directors  to  serve  for  one  year,  aod  the  directors,  at 
their  first  meeting  after  their  election,  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  ; 
as  president,  aod  oone  but  stockholders  shall  be  eligible  as  directors. 

<'6th. — The  number  of  votes  to  which  each  stockholder  shall  be  en 
titled  shall  be  accordlog  to  tbe  number  of  shares  be  may  hold,  one  vote  ; 
to  each  share  to  he  given  io  by  himself,  or  by  any  person  by  him  legally  | 
authorized  and  appointed  for  that  porjiooe.  j 

"7th. — Anyone  stockholder  or  more  who  hold  sixty  shares  in  said  1 
company  may  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for  purposes 
t«lalive  to  tbe  iostittjtion,  giving  at  least  one  week  more  notice  In  the 
public  Gazette,  or  by  giving  personal  or  tictnal  notice  under  bis  or  their 
hand  to  each  stockholder,  specifying  the  time,  place,  aod  object  of  said 
meeting. 


"8th. — No  director  shall  be  entiUed  to  aoy  compeusHtiun  for  his  at- 
tendance on  the  business  of  the  bank,  unless  allowed  hini  by  the  stock- 
holders at  a  general  meeting,  aud  not  leea  than  three  directors  ehall  con- 
stitute a  board  foi-  doing  or  transactiug  aoy  business  of  the  hank,  and  in 
case  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  any  director,  his 
place  may  be  filled  by  a  new  choice  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

"9th. — Dividends  of  the  profits  of  the  bauk  shall  be  mude  once  io 
every  six  months  of  eo  much  thereof  shall  appear  to  the  directors 
advisable,  and  the  state  of  the  bank  shall  be  made  known  by  the  di- 
rectors at  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockboldeis  whenever  thf-y  are 
thereto  required. 

"  10th. — Every  cashier,  treasurer,  or  clerk  employed  io  the  Iwiok  shall, 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  bis  office,  ijive  bond  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  the  saUefaction  of  tbe  directors,  in  such  sum  as  the  di- 
rectors shall  order,  conditioned  for  the  faitliful  discharge  of  his  trust. 

"  Io  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  onr  hands  this  litb  day  of 
October,  1805. 

"  William  Williams, 
"  ConoiNaTON  Bilungb, 
"  John  Dfnison,  Jr., 
"  Thomas  Swan,  Jr., 
"SilLES  Phelps, 

"JONATHA.N  I'UF.LPS, 

"William  LoRn, 

"  EUSHA  DtNISON." 

For  reasons  not  now  fully  understood  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  charter  the  bank  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  articles  of  association,  nor  was  there  any 
bank  chartered  and  established  in  this  towu  until 
1822,  when  the  Stonington  Bank  was  chartered  and 
located  at  Stonington  Borough.  Col.  William  Ran- 
dall was  in  the  Senate  that  year,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  influence  that  the  charter  for  the  bank 
was  obtained.  He  was  elected  its  first  president,  and 
held  the  ofiice  until  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. He  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Gen. 
William  Williams,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  Ephraim  Williams,  followed  by  Francis 
Amy,  Esq.,  and  James  J.  Day,  Esq.  The  hank  com- 
menced and  carried  on  business  succes.sfully  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  when  heavy  losses 
compelled  it  to  suspend,  and  its  affairs  soon  wound 
up  by  receivers,  paying  forty  per  cent,  on  the  dollar 
of  the  original  stock. 

Mystic  National  Bank-, — This  bank  was  chartered 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1833,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  stock  was  assigned, 
and  the  officers  elected  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elias 
Brown,  Elisha  Faxon,  Eiisha  Haley,  John  Hyde,  Asa 
Fish,  Latham  Hull,  Nathan  Daball,  Stephen  Haley, 
Silas  Beebe,  George  W.  Noyes  (2),  Elias  Hewitt, 
and  William  H.  Woodbridge,  directors,  who  elected 
Elias  Brown,  president,  and  George  W.  Noyes  (2), 
cashier. 

In  1865  this  bank  was  changed  into  a  national  in- 
.stitution,  under  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  othcers 
at  present  are  John  S.  Schoonovcr,  Mason  ]\Ianning, 
Stephen  H.  Wheeler,  Erastus  J.  Williams,  Nehemiah 
M.Gallup,  and  Allen  P.  Williams,  directors;  John 
S.  Schoonovcr,  president;  Jabcz  Watrous,  Jr.,  cashier. 

Pawcatuck  National  Bank. — This  institution  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  July,  1849,  with  a 
capital  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The  bank 
was  organized,  and  elected  its  officers  as  follows,  viz. : 
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O.  M.  Stillman,  John  Brown,  Thomas  Hinckley,  Jon- 
athan Maxon,  Jr.,  Francis  Sheflield,  1).  C.  Pendleton, 
and  Asa  Fish,  directors;  O.  M.  Stillman,  president; 
John  A.  Morgan,  cashier. 

In  1866  this  hank  was  changed  under  a  law  of 
Congress  into  a  national  institution,  with  a  capital  of  ! 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  present  board  of  , 
directors  are  Peleg  Clark,  Jr.,  James  li.  Dickens, 
Peleg  S.  Barber,  Charles  H.  Hinckley,  and  Stanton 
Hazzard;  Peleg  Clark,  Jr.,  president;  J.  A.  Brown, 
cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Stonington.— This  bank 
was  chartered  hy  the  Legislature  of  1851  as  the  Ocean 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  bank  was  duly  organized  under  its  charter, 
and  the  stock  regularly  assigned.  The  first  board  of 
directors  were  Charles  P.  Williams,  Gurdon  Trum- 
bull, William  Hyde,  Jr.,  Stiles  Stanton,  A.  S. 
Matthews,  Lathum  Hull,  Jr.,  and  F.  C.  Walker; 
Charles  P.  Williams,  president ;  W.  J.  H.  Pollard, 
cash  ier. 

This  bank  was  nationalized  Feb.  1,  1865,  and  its 
capital  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  board  of  directors  were  reduced  from  seven 
to  five  persons,  and  at  present  are  as  follows;  Stiles 
Stanton,  0.  B.  Grant,  Moses  Pendleton,  William  E. 
Brewster,  and  Andrew  S.  Matthews ;  Stiles  Stanton, 
president;  W.  J.  H.  Pollard,  cashier;  N.  A.  Pendle- 
ton, teller. 

First  National  Bank  of  Mystic  Bridg'e.— This 
bank  was  organized  Feb.  8,  1864,  by  articles  of  asso- 
ciation bearing  that  date,  with  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  which  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  which  busi- 
ness was  commenced.  The  first  board  of  directors 
were  Charles  Mallory,  Charles  H.  Mallory,  David  D. 
Mallory,  George  W.  Mallory,  and  Benjamin  E.  Mal- 
lory ;  Charles  Mallory,  president ;  Elias  P.  Randall, 
cashier.  The  ])re3ent  board  of  directors  are  Cliarles 
Mallory,  Thomas  S.  Greenman,  John  E.  Williams, 
Gurdon  Gates,  and  George  W.  Mallory;  Charles 
Mallory,  president ;  Elias  P.  Randall,  cashier. 

Stoning-ton  Saving-s-Bank.— This  bank  was  char- 
tered in  1850,  incorporating  Charles  P.  Williams, 
Gurdon  Trumbull,  William  Hyde,  Jr.,  Ephraim  W'U- 
liams,  John  F.  Trumbull,  Stiles  Stanton,  Hiram 
Shaw,  Oliver  B.  Grant,  Jesse  N.  Brown,  Benjamin 
Pomeroy,  Francis  Pendleton,  Joseph  E.  Smith,  and 
Horace  L.  Niles,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Stoninglon  Savings  -  Bank.  Commenced  business, 
and  now  holds  $653,196.71  of  dejmsits.  The  present 
board  of  directors  consists  of  Oliver  B.  Grant,  Stiles 
Stanton,  George  Hubbard,  George  S.  Brewster,  Wil- 
liam E.  Brewster,  Oliver  D.  Chcsehro,  Joseph  E. 
Smith,  Alanson  Brown,  Lodowick  N.  Lathum, 
Thomas  Burtch,  and  Richard  A.  Wheeler;  B.  Grant^ 
president;  D.  B.  Spalding,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

RaUroads.— The  first  railroad  in  Stonington  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1832,  under  the  name  of  the 


"New  York  and  Stonington  Railroad  Company," 
with  the  following-named  persons  as  corporators,  viz. : 
Charles  H.  Phelps,  Gurdon  Trumbull,  Peter  Crary, 
William  H.  Woodbridge,  William  W.  Rodman,  Geo. 
E.  Palmer,  Charles  H.  Smith,  William  C.  Denison, 
Courtlandt  Palmer,  N.  A.  Norton,  Joseph  Goddard, 
and  their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns.  The 
first  board  of  directors  were  John  S.  Crary,  S.  F. 
Denison, Charles  H.  Phelps,  Gurdon  Trumbull,  Court- 
landt Palmer,  F.  A.  Norton,  and  Joseph  Goddard. 

The  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  in  1833,  passed  a  resolution  merging  the  New 
York  and  Stonington  Railroad  Company  in  the  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Company,  a 
corporation  previously  chartered  by  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1833,  on 
condition  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  would 
before  that  time  pass  a  similar  act  of  merger  of  their 
company  with  ours;  which,  when  accepted  and  adopted 
by  such  aforesaid  corporations,  the  railroad  from 
Stonington  to  Providence  should  be  known  and  oper- 
ated under  the  name  and  title  of  the  "  New  York, 
Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Company."  The 
State  of  Pthode  Island  passed  such  an  act,  and  both 
corporations  accepted  and  adopted  the  merging  acts 
of  both  States,  and  the  railroad  has  been  so  known 
and  operated  ever  since. 

The  next  and  only  other  railroad  company  in  Ston- 
ington was  chartered  in  1852,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  New  London  and  Stonington  Railroad  Company," 
embodying  as  corporators  Charles  P.  Williams,  Thomas 
Fitch  (2),  Charles  Mallory,  Asa  Fish,  Frederick  E. 
Grifi&n,  Henry  L.  Champlain,  Nathan  G.  Fish,  Charles 
C.  Griswold,  Belton  A.  Copp,  E.  E.  Morgan,  B.  C.  Bax- 
ter, Henry  Hotchkiss,  William  P.  Burrall,  N.  S.  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  F.  W.  Lawrence,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull, 
Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  Isaac  Randall,  Louis  Bristol, 
Matthew  Morgau,  John  W.  Hull,  John  P.  C.  Mather, 
and  Ralph  D.  Smith,  et  al.  This  road  was  to  ex- 
tend from  the  river  Thames  easterly  to  a  junction 
with  the  track  of  the  New  York,  Providence  and 
Boston  Railroad  in  Stonington.  It  was  not  built  for 
several  years,  nor  was  it  finished  until  it  was  con- 
solidated and  merged  with  the  New  Haven  and 
New  London  Railroad  Company  in  1856,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Ston- 
ington Railroad  Company,  with  authority  as  such 
to  establish  a  ferry  across  the  river  Thames.  This 
consolidation  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the 
road  from  Stonington  to  New  London.  This  exten- 
sion road,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  though  furnish- 
ing the  last  link  of  railway  communication  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  did  not  prove  successful.  It 
became  embarrassed,  and  in  the  year  1858  the  L^is- 
lature  authorized  the  New  York,  Providence  and 
Bostou  Railroad  Company  to  lease  this  road  from 
New  London  to  Stonington  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
provided  such  a  lease  would  be  acceptable  to  such 
corporation. 
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The  next  year  the  Greneral  Assembly  authorized 
and  empowered  these  railroads  to  extend  their  lease 
or  contract  for  twenty  years,  provided  it  was  accept- 
able to  both  corporations.  The  leasing  operations  did 
not  result  in  a  financial  success  to  the  new  road,  nor 
were  they  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonded 
indebtedness.  So  the  bondholders  petitioued  for  a 
foreclosure  of  their  "mortgages,  and  while  they  were 
pending  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  was  invoked  to 
enable  the  trustees  of  the  bondholders  to  run,  lease, 
or  sell  the  road  for  their  benefit. 

The  Legislature  finally,  in  1864,  reorganized  the 
New  Haven,  New  London  and  Stonington  Railroad 
Company,  giving  a  new  charter  to  the  holders  of  the 
first  mortgage  seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  old  New 
Haven  and  New  London  Railroad  Company,  under 
the  name  of  the  Shore  Line  Railway,  extending  from 
New  Haven  to  New  London.  The  Legislature  the 
same  year  also  reorganized  the  old  New  London  and 
Stonington  Railroad  Company,  embracing  the  railroad 
between  New  London  and  Stonington,  by  associating 
seven  corporators  to  form  a  new  company  and  buy 
out  the  bondholders,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
sell  or  lease  their  interest  in  the  road  ;  dissolving  the 
connection  between  the  old  New  Haven  and  New 
London  and  the  old  New  London  and  Stonington 
Railroad  Companies,  formed  by  the  merging  act  of 
1856. 

The  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad 
Company  purchased  this  railroad,  ferry  property,  and 
franchises  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1864,  and  has 
operated  it  ever  since. 

In  1875  the  Legislature  amended  the  charter  of  the 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Com- 
pany, so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  connection  be- 
tween their  tracts  west  of  the  borough  of  Stonington, 
and  as  so  arranged  it  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
being  one  of  the  best  ballasted,  best  equipped,  and 
best  managed  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Officers:  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  president;  David  S. 
Babcock,  vice-president;  Henry  Morgan,  treasurer; 
A.  R.  Longley,  Jr.,  secretary;  A.  S.  Mathews,  engin- 
eer in  chief;  J.  B.  Gardner,  superintendent;  Giles  F. 
Ward,  assistant  superintendent  and  purchasing  agent. 
Directors:  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  New  York  City; 
David  S.  Babcock,  New  York  City;  Wm.  F.  Carey, 
Jr.,  New  York  City;  Henry  Morgan,  New  York  City; 
James  B.  Johnson,  New  York  City;  George  M.Miller, 
New  York  City;  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Westerly,  R.  I.; 
John  A.  Burnham,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Charles  H.  Salis- 
bury, Providence,  R.  I.;  Henry  Howard,  Coventry, 
R.  L ;  A.  S.  Mathews,  Stonington,  Conn.  Other 
officers:  F.  B.  Noyes,  general  ticket  agent  and  pay- 
master; Joel  R.  Prouty,  freight  clerk  and  ticket  agent; 
J.  L.  Hayden,  clerk  for  purchasing  agent;  E.  P. 
Hubbard,  clerk  for  secretary's  office;  George  W.  Allen, 
acting  auditor  of  freight  accounts ;  A.  T.  B.  Hunt 
and  Ira  F.  Noyes,  clerks  for  general  ticket  agent; 
Mat.  Baker,  messenger-boy. 


The  Providence  and  Stouingtou  Steamship  Com- 
pany, incorporated  and  managed  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  employ  two 
lines  of  boats:  one  from  New  York  to  Stouingtou, 
connecting  with  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Bos- 
ton Railroad,  the  other  from  New  ^'ork  to  Providence. 
Edward  C.  Deuison,  agent  at  Stonington. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
CIVIL  AND  MILITARY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  judges  of  the  County 
Court,  sherifis,  probate  judges,  assistants,  senators 
representatives,  selectmen,  and  town  clerks  of  Ston- 
ington, etc. 

Judge  of  the  Couuty  Court. 

Beojamin  Pomeroy. 

Associate  Judge. 

William  Randall,  for  sixteen  3'ears. 

Sheriff. 

Richard  A.  Wlieeler  was  elected  sheriff  in  1860,  aud  re-elected  in  1853, 
18G6,  and  1869,  holding  the  office  for  twelve  years  ;  then  declined. 

Assistants  under  the  Old  Charter. 

1083-87,  Samuel  Jlasun  ;  1818,  Enoch  Burrows. 

Senators  under  the  Constitution. 

1819-21,  Enoch  Burrows  ;  Wi2,  William  Randall ;  1831,  Jesse  Dean ;  1832, 
Samuel  F.  Deniaon;  18:«,  Xa-.i  Fish;  1840,  Asa  Fish;  184'!,  William 
llvde,  M.D.;  1847,  Ephraiui  Williams,  Sr.;  1848,  E|ibraim  Williams; 
1849,  Aaa  Fish ;  1854,  Clark  (Jreenman  ;  18.')7,  Frauklin  A.  Palmer; 
1801,  Elisha  D.  Wiglitoiau  ;  l.slio,  Charles  II.  Jlallory  ;  18C7,  Epbraim 
WilliaiiiB;  1870,  Amos  B.  Taylor;  1870-77,  Alexander  S.  Palmer. 

The  probate  district  of  Stonington  was  established 
in  1767,  including  the  present  towns  of  Stonington, 
North  Stonington,  Grcjton,  and  Lcdyard. 

1767.— Charles  Phelps,  M.D.,  judge;  I'aul  Wheeler,  clerk. 

1770.— June  26th,  Eln.ithan  Uoas-iter,  clerk. 

1785.— January  4th,  Charles  Phelps,  Jr.,  clerk. 

1785. — August,  William  Phelps,  clerk. 

178'i.— Angi:8t  1st,  John  IJenison  (4),  clerk. 

1787.— November  Gth,  John  Denison  (.1),  clerk. 

18(1(1. — September  1st,  Stiles  Phelps,  clerk. 

1806.— Latham  Hull,  Esq.,  judge  ;  Cortdington  Billings,  clerk. 

lljOO.— August  .Stli,  Wm.  Lord,  M  IL,  clerk. 

18(p6.— Coddington  Billings,  clerk. 

1x07.— December,  Edward  Sinitli,  clerk. 

imO. — Edward  Smith,  appointed  special  judge;  Alexander  G.  Smith, 
clerk. 

Igll.—Coddington  Billing!-,  jHdge ;  Edward  Smith,  clerk. 

lull.— June  4tb,  Ale.vander  G.  Smith,  clerk. 

Hil4. — Ralph  Hurlburt,  judge;  Alexander  G.  Smith,  clerk. 

1818  — March  17tli,  Era-stus  T  Smith,  clerk. 

ltjl9._Wni.  Williams,  E«q.,  jndgc:  George  Hubbard,  clerk. 

18:!1.— Aea  Filch,  E8q.,jiulge;  Nathan  Daboll,  clerk. 

1S35.  The  town  of  Ni>rth  Stouingino  was  set  off  hy  an  act  of  the  Geu- 

er»l  Assembly,  and  established  as  an  independent  district. 

in:ib.— Stephen  Haley,  judge  ;  John  D.  Noyes,  clerk. 

lg37._The  town  of  Ledyard  was  set  off  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  established  as  an  independent  district. 

1838.— Asa  Fish,  Esq.,  judge;  .John  I)  Noyes,  clerk. 

1839  The  lowu  of  Grotoii  was  set  off  by  an  act  of  the  General  As8«m- 

bly,  and  established  as  an  independent  district. 
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1S46.— Ephraim  WilliauiS,  Esq.,  jiidjre ;  Wm.  H.  WoodLridge,  clerk. 
1847.— Asa  Fish,  Esq.,  juilge  ;  John  D.  Noycs,  clerk. 
I8G0.— Stiles  Stanton,  Esq.,  judge;  Juhu  D.  Nojes,  clerk. 

1863.  — Elias  P.  Randall,  Esq.;  John  D.Nojes,  clerk. 

1864.  — Rii:hard  A.  Wheeler,  judge ;  John  I).  Noyes,  clerk. 
JS72. — Jolm  D.  Nojes,  clerk. 

1S73. — Moses  A.  PeniUerton,  clerk. 

Stoning-ton  Representatives. 

Under  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  representa- 
tives were  elected  semi-annually. 

166-1. — ^William  Clieeebrough. 

1665.— TlioDirij  Miner,  Samuel  Cliesebrough,  John  Gallup. 
IGGG.— Tliomas  Stanton,  Samuel  Chesehrougb. 
1GC7.— Thomas  8tantou,  John  Gallup,  John  Miner. 
1063.— Thomas  Stanton,  NelieniiaJi  Palmer. 

16G9.— Thomas  Stanton,  Neheoiiah  Palmer,  Elieha  Chesehrouph. 
ie7u.— Thomas  Stanton,  Samuel  Chcsebrongh,  Thomeia  Miner. 

1671.  — Thomas  Stanton,  Samuel  Chesebrongh,  George  Deoison. 

1672.  — Thonia?  Stanton,  Samuel  Cheiebrough,  Tbomae  Miner. 

1673.  — Tbomae  .Stanton,  Samuel  Cboechrough,  Thomas  Wheeler. 
1C74. — Tliomas  Stanton.  Nehemiah  Palmer,  George  Denison. 

1675.  — Geort'e  Denison,  John  Gilbert. 

1676.  — Nebemi.ih  Palmer,  Amos  Kichardsoo,  Ephraini  Miner. 

1677.  — Thomas  Miner,  Amos  Ricbardeon,  Epbraim  Miner. 
]67». — George  Denison,  Samuel  Mason. 

1679. — Tliomab  Miner,  Amos  Richardson,  Samuel  Mason. 
1680  — .'imos  Richardson,  Tbomae  Miner,  Samuel  Mason,  Ezekiel  Maine. 
16SI. — .Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Amos  Richardson,  Ephraim 
Miner. 

1682.  — George  Denison,  Samuel  Slason. 

1683.  — George  Denison,  Thomas  Stanton. 

1684.  — Ge*>rge  Denis^fn,  Daniel  Mason. 

1685.  — George  Denison,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  John  Gallup. 

16S6. — George  Deoisou,  Kehemiah  Palmer,  James  .\Tery  for  New  Lon- 
don aud  Stonington. 

1687.  — George  Denison,  Steven  Richardson. 

1688.  —  No  eessione  were  held. 

1089. — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Thomas  Miner. 

1690.  — Ephraim  Miner,  John  Stanton. 

1691.  — Nehemiah  Palmer. 

1692.  — Isaac  Wheeler. 

IG03. — George  Deniaon,  Nehemiah  Palmer. 

1694. — George  DeniS'in,  Neheniiali  Palmer,  John  Denisou. 

1693.  — John   riolbiuo,   Nehemiah  Palmer,  John  Denison,  Nathaniel 
Chesehrough. 

inyfi. — John  Gallup,  Joseph  Jliner,  Ezekiel  Maine. 
Iti97.— John  Gallup. 

1698. — ^lanai*eh  Miner,  Robert  Denison,  Ji»bn  Gallop. 
It;99. —  Keliemiah  Palmer,  E))hraiui  ^liuer,  Henry  Stephens. 

1700.  — Neiiemiah  Palmer,  Manasseh  Miner,  Henry  Stephens. 

1701.  — Epbraim  Miner,  Henry  Stephens. 

1702.  — Manassf'h  Miner,  Henry  Stephens. 

1703.  — Will.  Gallup,  Nehemiah  Palmor. 

1704.  — Kpliraim  Miner,  Samuel  Stanton. 

1705.  — N"lieDiiali  Palmer,  filaoafseh  Miner,  Nathaniel  Chesehrough, 
EluHtbau  I^liner. 

1706.  — Joseph  Miner,  Gcrshom  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Jr.,  Henurie 
Hopkins. 

1707.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Hcnerie  Hopkins,  Manasseh  Miner,  Icliabod 
Palmer. 

1708.  — Epbraim  Miner,  Samuel  Stanton. 

1709.  — Daniel  Eldrodge,  William  Gallup,  Ephraim  Miner. 
lYlfe.— Natlianiel  Cbosebrough,  Manasseh  Miner,  William  Gallup. 

1711.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Manasseh  Miner,  Jr. 

1712.  — Man.isseb  Miner,  William  (iallup,  Daniel  Palmer. 

1713.  — William  Gallup,  Thomas  Noyes,  Joseph  Miner. 

1714.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Daniel  Palmer,  Samnel  Gheeebrough,  Francis 
West 

1715.  — William  Callup,  Ebenezer  Searles,  Nathaniel  Obesebrough,  Na- 
thaniel 3Iiner. 

1716.  — Natlianiel  Cliesebrougli,  Wm.  Gallup,  Manasseh  Miner,  Samuel 
Stanton. 

1717.  — Manasseh  Miner,  William  Gallup,  Thomas  Noyes. 

1718.  — Manasseh  Miner,  Thomas  Noycs,  John  Noyes. 


!  1719.— Daniel  Palmer,  Stephen  Bjchardson,  Wiiliaui  Gallup,  Joseph 
Stanton. 

J  1720. — Joseph  Stanton,  John  Noyes. 

i  1721.— Joseph  Stanton,  Ebenezer  Billings,  John  Noyes,  Samuel  Prentise. 
f  1722.— John  Mason,  Ebenezer  Billings,  Ephraim  Miner. 
1  1723. — William  Gallup,  Samuel  CbesebrougU,  Daniel  Palmer,  Ephraim 
j  Miner. 

!  1724. — John  Mason,  Samuel  Prentise,  Daniel  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner. 

1725.  — Thomas  Noyea,  Ebenezer  Searlea,  James  Miner,  William  Gallup. 

1726.  — James  Miner,  William  Gallup. 

1727.  — John  Williams,  Increase  Billings,  Thomas  Noyes. 

1728.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Increase  Billings,  Ephraim  Miner,  John  Noyea. 

!  1729. — John  Noyes,  Tbeophilns  Baldwin,  Thomas  Noyes,  Increase  Bil- 
lings. 

1730.  — John  Noyea,  Theophilus  Baldwin,  Daniel  Palmer,  Increase  Bil- 
lings. 

1731.  — John  Noyes,  Theophilus  Baldwin,  Joseph  Miner. 

1732.  — John  Noyes,  Increase  Billings,  Daniel  Palmer,  Theophilus  Bald- 
win. 

1733.  — Thomas  Noyes,  Increase  Billings,  John  Noyes. 

1734.  — John  Noyes,  Increase  Billinge. 

n.'^S. — Daniel  Pal oier,  Israel  Hewilt,  Tbeopbilna  Baldwin,  John  Bread. 
17.36. — Joseph  Palmer,  Tlie^jphiliis  Baldwin, 

1737.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Theophilus  Baldwin,  Increase  Billings,  Joha 
Noyes. 

1738.  — Joseph  Palmer,  Increase  Billings,  Joseph  Denison. 

1739.  — Joseph   Palmer,  John  Williams,   Amos  Chesehrough,  SimeoD 
Miner. 

I  1740. — Joseph  Palmer,  Joseph  Denison,  Increase  Billings. 

I  1741. — John  Breed,  Simeon  Miner,  Amos  Chesehrough,  J'jseph  Denison. 

j  1742.— Joseph  Palmer,  Increase  Billings,  John  W^hiting,  Joseph  DenisoD. 

I  1743. — Joeeph  Denison,  Simeon  Miner. 

i  1744. — Joseph  Denison,  Simeon  Miner. 

1745.  — Israel  Hewitt,  Amos  Chesehrough,  Joseph  Denison,  Eufue  Miner. 

1746.  — Simeon  Miner,  John  Breed,  John  Noyea,  Joseph  Denison. 

1747.  — Joseph  Denison,  Rufus  Miner,  Jonas  Prentice. 

1748.  — John  Williams,  Rnfns  Miner,  Joseph  Denison,  Nehemiah  Palmer. 

1749.  — Simeon  Itliner,  Joseph   Denison,  Samuel  Prentice,  Nehemiah 
'  Palmer. 

1750.  — Jtjsoph  Denison,  Amos  Chesehrough,  Samuel  Prentice. 

1751.  — Rufus  Miner,  Josiah  Prentice,  Simeon  Miner. 

1752.  — Simeon  Miner,  Joseph  Prentice,  Jonas  Prentice. 

1753.  — Johu  Williams,  Simeon  Miner,  S.omuel  Prentice. 

1754.  — Simeon  Miner,  John  Williams,  Jonah  Prentice. 

1755.  — Simeon  Miner,  Joseph  Denison,  John  Williams. 

1756.  — Simeon  Miner,  Joseph  Prentice,  Amos  Chesehrough. 

17.'i7.— Simeon  Miner,  John  Williams,  Samuel  Prentice,  Amos  Chese- 
brough. 

1758.  — Simeon  Miner,  Phioeas  Munson,  Joseph  Denisoo. 

1759.  — John  Williams,  John  Baldwin,  Simeon  Miner,  Amos  Chese- 
I  brougli. 

:  1760. — Simeon  Miner,  Amos  Chesehrough,  John  Denison. 
j  1761. — Simeon  Miner,  John  Williams,  .Vnios  Cheseborough,  Phineas 
Stanton. 

i  1762. — Simeon  Miner,  Joseph  Denison,  Jonas  Prentice,  Charles  Phelps, 
j  1763. — Joseph  Denison,  Simeon  Miner. 

i  1764.— Joseph  Denison,  Charles  Phelps,  Jonas  Prentice,  Paul  Wlieeler. 
i  1765.— Joseph  Denisou,  Charles  Phelps,  Paul  Wheeler. 

1766.  — .^niue  Chesebrough,  Paul  Whoeler,  Henry  Babcock,  Charles 
Phelps. 

1767.  — Paul  Wheeler,  Charles  Phelps,  Joseph  Denison. 

1768.  — Amos  Cheselirongh,  Paul  Wheeler,  Charles  Phelps,  Phineas  St»n- 
lon. 

1769.  — Charles  Phelps,  Paul  Wheeler,  Henry  Babcock. 

1770.  — Charles  Phelps,  Phineas  Stanton,  Benjamin  Clark. 

1771.  — Charles  Phelps,  John  Williame,  Daniel  Fish. 

1772.  — Charles  Phelps,  Daniel  Fish. 

1773.  — Charles  Phelps,  Benjamin  Clark,  Daniel  Fish. 

1774.  — .John  Dean,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Charles  Phelps,  Samuel  Prentice. 

1775.  — Ch.arles  Phelps,  Nathaniel  Jliner,  William  Williame. 

1776.  — John  Deen,  Charles  Phelps,  Daniel  Fish,  Joshua  Prentice. 
I  1777.— Charles  Phelps,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Paul  Wheeler. 

[  1778. — John  Williams,  I'eleg  Chesebrough,  P.iul  Wheeler,  John  Swan. 
;  1779.— Jonathan  Palmer,  Oliver  Smith,  Pbiueas  Stanton,  Benjamin 
\        Clark.  ' 

I  1780.— Charles  Phelps,  Oliver  Smith,  Henry  Babcock. 
1781.— Gilbert  Fanning,  Sanford  Billings,  Paul  Wheeler,  Henry  Miner. 
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17S2.— P.ml  Wheeler,  Oliver  Smith,  Henry  Miner. 

1783.— Cliarlea  Plielps,  Gilliert  Fanniug,  Samuel  Prentice,  John  RaQ- 
dall. 

1Y84.— Charlee  Phelps,  William  Wjlliaois. 

I7S5. — William  Williams,  Nalbaniel  Miner,  Jonathao  Palmer.  i 
1786. — Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  Joshna  Prentice,  Elisha  Deoison,  John  j 
Randall. 

17S7. — Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  Charles  Phelps,  Elisha  Denison. 

1788.  — Latham  Hull,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  Charles  Phelps,  Sanford 
Billings. 

1789.  — Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  Latham  Hull,  Tbomae  Swan. 

1790.  — Charles  Phelps,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Elias  S.  Palmer. 

1791.  — Charlefi  Phelps,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Latham  Hull. 

1792.  — Gliarles  Phelps,  Amos  Palmer,  Edward  Swao,  Isaac  Williams. 

1793.  — Charles  Phelps,  Latham  Hull,  Daniel  Denison. 

1794.  — Latham  Hull,  Charles  Phelps,  Elias  S.  Palmer. 

1795.  — Latham  Hull,  Sanford  Billings,  Amos  Palmer,  Isaac  Williams  : 
(2). 

1796.  — Amos  Palmer,  Charles  Phelpa,  Latham  Hnll,  Elias  S.  Palmer. 

1797.  — Latham  Hnll,  Amos  Palmer,  Edward  Swan,  Elisha  Swan. 

1798.  — Latham  Hnll,  Elisha  Denison,  Thomas  Swan,  Isaac  Williams  i 
(2).  j 

1799.  — Latham  Hull,  Elislia  Denison,  Stephen  Ayery  (2),  Elias  S.  | 
Palmer. 

1800.  — Latham  Hnll,  Elisha  Dkdisod,  Edward  Smith,  Coddington  Bil-  : 
linga. 

1801.  — Latham  Hull,  Edward  Smith,  Ami^s  Palmer,  Sands  Cole. 

1802.  — Amna  Palmer,  Latham  Hull,  William  Williama,  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton. 

1803.  — Latham  Hull,  Nathaniel  Pendleton. 

1804.  — Latham  Hull,  Amos  Palmer,  Nathan  Pendleton. 

1805.  — Nathan  Pendleton.  Amos  Uallnp,  Latham  Hull,  Edward  Smith. 

1806.  — Latham  Hull,  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  Amos  Gallup. 

1807.  — Latham  Hull,  Nathan  Pendleton,  Amus  Gallup,  Aino«  Palmer. 

1808.  — CoddiDgtoo  Billings,  Amos  Gallnp. 

1809.  — Amoa  Palmer,  Coddington  Billings,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  Jr. 

1810.  — CuddiDgtun  Billings,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  Amos  Palmer,  Enoch  ! 
Burrows. 

1811.  — Coddington  Billings,  Enoch  Burrows,  Jesse  Dean,  Amos  Palmer. 

1812.  — Jesse  Dean,  William  Randall,  Peleg  Denison. 

1813.  — William  Randall,  Peleg  Deoisoo,  Amos  Denison,  Amos  Gallup. 

1814.  — Amos  Gallup,  Amos  Denison,  Enoch  Burrows,  John  Hallam. 

1815.  —  Euoch  Burrows,  John  Hallara,  Jesse  Dean. 

1816.  — William  Randall,  Amos  Denison,  Enoch  Burrows,  Jesse  Dean. 

1817.  — Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Enoch  Bnrrowa,  George  llubhard. 

1818.  — George  Hubbard,  William  Randall,  Samnel  F.  Denison,  Amos  ' 
Williama. 

Under  the  constitution  representatives  were  elected 
annually  in  jNIay. 

1819.  — Samnel  F.  Denison,  Amos  Williams. 

1820.  — Giles  R.  Hallam,  Asa  Fish. 

1821.  — Giles  R.  Hallam,  Asa  Fiah. 

1822.  — Elisha  Faxon,  Amos  Gallup. 

1823.  — Elisha  Faion,  Jesse  Dean. 

1824.  — Jesse  Dean,  Jesae  D.  Noyes. 

1825.  — Jesse  D.  Noyea,  William  Randall. 

1826.  -JeEse  Dean,  William  Williama. 

1827.  — Jease  Dean,  William  Williams. 

1828.  — William  Williams,  John  Hyde. 

1829.  — John  Hyde,  Elisha  Faxon,  Jr. 
1H30.— Ephmira  Williams,  Jesse  Dean. 

1831.  — Asa  Fiah,  George  E.  Palmer. 

1832.  — Samnel  Chesebrough,  Elias  Brown. 

1833.  — Elias  Brown,  Gilbert  Collins. 

1834.  — Gilbert  Colhoe,  John  D.  Noyea. 

1835.  — John  D.  Noyes,  Charles  H.  Smith. 

1836.  — Thomas  Hinckley,  Samnel  Chesebro. 
18:i7.— Eleazer  Williama,  Jease  D.  Noyea. 

1838.  — Jesse  D.  Noyaa,  John  F.  Trumbull. 

1839.  — George  Sheffield,  John  N.  TrnmbnU. 
1B40.— Gurdon  Trumbull,  George  Sheffield. 
IMl.^eremiali  Holmes,  Stilce  Stanton. 

1842.  — Henry  Harding,  Ezra  Chesebro. 

1843.  — Asa  Fish,  OiarleaT.  Stanton. 

1844.  — Jesse  D.  Noyea,  Elias  B.  Brown. 
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18-15. — Benjamiu  F.  Palmer,  Oliver  B.  Grant. 
184G. — Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  Charles  H.  Allyn. 

1847.  — Charles  H.  Allyn,  Joseph  Noyos,  Jr. 

1848.  — Joseph  Noyes,  Jr.,  Gurdon  TmnibuU. 

1849.  — William  Hyde,  Jr.,  Noyes  Palmer. 
ISoO— William  ll.vde,  Jr.,  Noyes  Palmer. 
1851.— Gnrdon  Trumbull,  Richard  A.  Wheeler. 
li>52. — Jeremiah  Holmes,  Ozsemui-  M.  Stillman. 
1853. — Erastne  Wentworth,  Benjamin  F.  Langworthy. 
lS;i4. — Benjamin  F.  I^angworthy,  John  HoMridge. 
1856, — Franklin  .V.  Palmer,  Daniel  W.  Denison. 
1856,- John  F.  Trumbull,  Thomas  W.  Russell. 
18^7. — Alexander  S.  Piiluier,  Joseph  Wheeler. 

1858.  — Geiirge  E.  Palmer,  Alexander  S.  Palmer. 

1859.  — John  F.  Tmmhull,  Elias  P.  Randall. 
IbfiO.— Joseph  Cittrell,  Horace  N.  Trumbull. 
1861.— Gharlfs  Griuu-ll,  Jubcph  E.  Smith. 
1S6:;.— Horace  N.  Trumbull,  Jesse  D.  Noyes  (2). 
lS6a. — Horace  R.  Uall,  Oeoige  E.  Lampliere. 
1864  — Charles  U.  Mallory,  Juhn  F.  Trumbull. 
1805. — Jonathan  Maxon,  Amos  R.  Taylor. 
3866. — Thomas  S.  Greenman,  Gnrdon  S.  Crandall. 
1867.— George  Sheffield,  Joseph  0.  Cottrell. 
IStiS.— Giles  Babcock,  Asa  Fish. 

1869.  — David  D.  Jlallory,  Benjamin  B.  Hewitt. 

1870.  — BMujaiiiiu  F.  Stanton  I.'),  Grorge  S.  Breivater. 

1871.  — Henry  B.  Noyes,  De  Witt  C.  Pendleton. 

1872.  — .\le.vander  G.  Frinfc,  Nathan  S.  Noyes. 
]  1873. — Giles  Babcock,  Benjamin  F.  Stantoo  (2). 

1874. — Jiamuel  H.  Chesebro,  John  Forsyth. 
1S75. — Alexander  S.  Palmer,  Charles  Perrin. 

1876.  — Joseph  S.  Williams,  Jr  ,  George  W.  Bliveo. 

1877.  — Bejijamiii  F.  Lewis,  Joseph  E.  Smith. 

1878.  — Ephraini  Williams,  George  W.  Bliven. 

1879.  — Joseph  E.  Smith,  Elijah  A.  Morgan. 
1880  — Alexander  G.  Frink,  Eliiis  Williams. 

!  18S1.— Elijah  A.  Morgan,  Stiles  T.  Stanton. 
:  1882. — Stiles  T.  Stanton,  Alexander  S.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Town  Clerks. 

SOCTHERTOWN. 
lo  1658,  Capt  George  Deuison  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the 
office  up  to  1660. 

lu  ICGO,  Thomas  Miner  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office  up 
to  1662. 

In  1662,  Capt  John  SlAnton  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
np  to  1664. 

MYSTIC. 

In  166S,  Capt.  John  Stanton  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
fur  one  year. 

STONINGTON. 

In  166G,  Capt,  John  Stanton  wao  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
np  to  1669. 

In  16G9,  Thomas  Miner  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office  up 
to  1674. 

In  1674,  Capt.  John  Stanton  was  again  elected  town  clerk,  and  held 
the  office  up  to  1699. 

In  1699,  Deacon  Nehemiah  Palmer  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  held 
the  office  up  to  l7o2. 

In  1702,  Eloathan  Miner  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office  up 
to  1729. 

In  1729,  Joseph  Palmer  wai  chosen  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office  np 
to  1743. 

In  1743,  Samuel  l*rentis3  waa  choseu  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
up  to  1773. 

In  1773,  Peleg  Chesebrough  was  ciiosen  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
until  1791. 

In  1791,  Stephen  Avery  (2)  waa  choseu  town  dork,  and  held  the  office 
until  the  division  of  the  town  in  1607. 

In  1807,  Jesse  Dean  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  hold  the  office  up  to 
1831. 

In  1831,  John  1).  Noyea  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  hold  the  office  up 
to  1873. 

In  1873,  Mosoa  A.  Pendleton  was  choaen  town  clork,  and  has  held  the 
office  np  to  the  present  time,  1S81. 
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Selectmen  of  Southertown. 

16r>S.—0apt. George  Denisou,  Roliett  Park.Williaiu  f^esehrougli,  Thomat 

Stanton,  Walter  Palmer,  Tliomas  Miiier. 
16S9.— Capt.  George  Deiiieoii,  Thnmae  Park,  Thomas  Miner,  Thomas 

Stantoi),  Samuel  CIieBebroiigli. 
IfiCO.— Willinni  f  heecbrough,  Walter  Palmer,  Tliomas  StaDton,  Thomas 

Miner,  Elihu  Palmer. 
1661.— William  Chewlirougli,  Walter  Palmer,  Thomas  Stanton,  Thomae 

Miner,  Elihii  Palmer. 
16b2. — Ciipt.  George  Deni.siin,  William  Cliesebrongh,  Thomas  Stanton, 

Samuel  Chesebrougli,  Klihu  Palmer. 
1663.— Oapt.  George  Deniscn,  William  CheseLrough,  Thomas  Stanton, 

Thomas  Miner,  Elihu  Palmer. 
1004.— William  Chesebrough,  Samuel  Cbesebrough,  Elibii  Palmer,  John 

Gallup,  Sr.,  Thomas  Stanton,  Sr. 

In  1665  the  General  Court  enacted  as  follows: 
Southertown  is  by  this  court  named  Mystic,  in  mem- 
ory of  that  victory  God  was  i)leased  to  give  this  people 
of  Connecticut  over  the  Pequot  Indians. 

ISG.";. — William  Cliesebrougli,  Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Samuel  Cheeebrough, 
John  Gallup,  Sr.,  Elihu  Palmer. 

In  1G6C  the  General  Assembly  enacted  as  follows : 
The  town  of  Mystic  is  by  this  court  named  Stoning- 
ton. 

1666. — William  Chesebroiigli,  Thoraafi  Stanton,  Sr.,  Thomaa  Miner,  JoliD 
Gallup,  Samuel  Cbesebrougb,  Amoe  Bicliardiiun,  and  Nebemiab 
Palmer, 

1C67. — William  Chesebrough,  Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Goodman  Gallup, 
Nehemiah  Palmar,  Thomas  Stanton,  Jr. 

1668.  — Thoma-g  Stanton,  Thomaa  Wheeler,  Samuel  Chesebrongh,  Nebe- 
miah  Palmer,  John  Gallup. 

1669.  — Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Thomaa  Wheeler,  Samuel  Cbesebrougb, 
Nehemiah  Palmer,  Thomaa  Miner. 

1670.  — Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Samuel  (Ihesebi-ough,  John  Gallup,  Sr.,  Ne- 
hemiah Palmer,  Thouias  Miner. 

1671.  — Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Samuel  Cliesebrougli,  John  Gallnit,  Sr.,  Ne- 
hemiah I'almer,  Thomae  Miner, 

1672.  — Thornae  Stanton,  Sr.,  Capt.  George  Deriison,  Samuel  Cbesebrougb, 
Nehemiah  Palmer,  .Vmoh  Bichardsou. 

1673.  — Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Samuel  Chesebrough,  John  Gallup,  Sr,, 
Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer. 

1674.  — Thoniiia  Stanton,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  George  Denison, 
Sr.,  Samuel  Mason,  John  Denison. 

1673. — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Samuel  Slason,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Thos. 

Stanton,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Miner. 
167C.— Nehemiah  Palmer,  Samuel  JIason,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Tbos.  I 

Stanton,  Jr.,  Epbraini  Miner.  j 

1677.  — James  Pendleton,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Tobias  Sanders,  Epbraim  I 
Miner,  Capt.  George  Denison, 

1678.  — James  Pendleton,  Amos  Richardson,  Samuel  M.ason,  Nehemiah  i 
Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner. 

1679.  — James  Pendleton,  Amos  Richardson,  Samuel  Mason,  Nobeniiab  I 
Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner. 

16S0. — Samuel  Mason,  Capt.  George  DenLson,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  John  i 

Denison,  Ephraim  Miner. 
1681. — John  Baldwin,  Thomas  Stanton,  Ephraim  Miner,  Neheniiali  Pal-  i 

mer,  John  (iallup, 

1662,— Samuel  Miison,  Thomas  Miner,  Ephraim  Miner,  Neheoiiah  Pal-  | 
mer,  John  Denison,  I 

1683. — Suniui  1  Mason,  Neliemiab  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  John  DenisoD 
Thomas  Stanton. 

1084,— Samuel  Masuu,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Thomas  Stan-  ! 
ton,  John  Deiiison.  ! 

lefi.'i.— Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Thomas  Stan-  ; 
tun,  John  Denison, 

lGi)6.— Samnel  Mason,  Ni  hemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner, Thomas  Stan-  ^ 
ton,  John  Denison. 

1687.— Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, John  Denison, 

1683.— Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer, Ephraim  Miner,  ThoD>ae  Stan-  ^ 
ton,  John  Denison. 


I  1689. — Samuel  Mason,  Nehemiah  Palmer, Ephraim  Miner, Thomas  Stan- 
:         ton,  John  Denison, 

\  1690. — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  John  Denison,  Moses  Palmer, 
John  Gallup. 

IG&l. — I'ergus  WcDowel,  Daniel  Hasun,  Gershom  Palmer,  Robert  Stan- 
ton, James  Dean. 

1692.  — Capt.  George  Denison,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  William  Billings,  Sr., 
Ephraim  Miner,  John  Gallup. 

1693,  — Capt.  George  D^-nison,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  William  Billings,  Sr., 
I        Ephraim  Miner,  John  Gallnp, 

i  1694.— Deacon  Nfebeniiah  Palmer,  Thomas  Stanton,  Sr.,  Joseph  Miner, 
John  Denison,  Isaac  Wheeler. 
1695.— Deai  oTi  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Joseph  Miner,  Isaac  Wheeler,  John 

Gallup,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough, 
1C9G. — Deaion  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Joseph  Miner,  Joseph  Saxton,  Henry 
I         Stevens,  lienadatu  Gallup. 

!  1697, — Deacon  Nehemiah  I'almer,  Joseph  Miner,  Joseph  Saxton,  Heniy 

Stevens,  Benadam  Gallup, 
j  1698,— Deacon  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Joseph  Saxton,  Joseph  Miner,  Henry 
I         SteTens,  Benadam  Gallup. 

1099. — Ephraim  Jliner,  Sr.,  Henry  Stevens,  Joseph  Saxton,  Manassetb 
I         Miner,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough, 

I  1700, — Ephraim  Minor,  Joseph  Saxtou,  Gershom  Palmer,  William  Den- 
ison, Nathaniel  Cbesi  brough, 

1701.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Sr.,  Gershom  Palmer,  Joseph  Saxton,  Nathaniel 
Chesebrough,  Mauassetli  Miner. 

1702.  — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Heory  Stevens,  Nathaniel 
(/hesebrongh,  Joseph  Saxton, 

1703.  — S-iinuel  Ma-^on,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Ephraim  Miner,  Heniy  Ste- 
phens, Nathaniel  ('hesehrough. 

1704.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Joseph  Miner,  Sr., 
Henry  Stephens,  Benadam  Gallup,  Gershom  Palmer,  William  Ben- 
net. 

1705.  — Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Ephraim  Miner,  Robert  Denisoa,  Daoie] 
Palmer,  Ebenezer.Searle,  Ebenezor  Billings,  William  Benuet. 

1706.  — Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Daniel  Mason,  John  Gallup,  Isaac 
Wheeler,  Ebenezer  Searlo,  Samuel  Richardson,  Ebenezer  Bilhngs. 

1707.  — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Henr.v  Stephens,  Joseph  Saxton,  Benadam 
*     Gallup,  Benjamin  Hewitt. 

1708.  — Nehemiah  Palmer,  Daniel  Eldredge,  Nathaoie)  Chesebrough, 
Deac'tn  jManasseb  Miner,  Benjamin  Hewitt. 

17(19. — Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Joseph  Miner,  Sr.,  William  Gallnp, 
Samnel  FriuU,  Ichabod  I'alnier,  Benjamin  Hewitt,  William  Bennet. 

1710.  — Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Joseph  Miner,  Sr.,  Robert  Denisoc,  Eph- 
raim Miner,  Joshua  Holmes,  William  Gallup,  Benjamin  Hewitt. 

1711.  — Manat.6eh  Miner,  John  Gallup,  Thomas  Noyes,  Betyamia  Hewitt, 
Samuel  Stanton,  Sr.,  .Samuel  Fiink,  Joshua  Holmes. 

1712.  — Nathaniel  Che.sebniugh,  Deacon  Maoasseh  Miner,  Ephraim  Miner, 
Daniel  Palmer,  William  Gallup,  Benjamin  Hewitt,  Joshua  Holmes, 

1713.  — Ephraim  Miner,  Daniel  Palmer,  Benjamin  Hewitt,  Joseph  Miner, 
Ichabod  Palmer,  William  Bennet,  Sr,,  Samuel  Chesebrough,  Sr, 

1714.  — Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Lieut.  William  Gallup,  Thomas 
Noyes,  David  Hilliard,  Isaac  Wheeler,  Ichabod  Palmer,  Josiah 
Grant, 

1715.  — Capt.  Niitbaciel  Cbesebrougb,  William  Gallnp,  Thomas  Noyeo, 
David  Hilliard,  Isaiic  Wheeler,  James  Miner,  M  OSes  Palmer. 

171C.— Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  William  Gallup,  Thomae  Noyes, 
Isaac  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Hewitt,  James  Miner,  Moses  Palmer. 

1717  — Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  William  Gallup,  Thomas  Noyes, 
Daniel  Denison,  Stephen  Richardson,  Sainnel  Prentis,  Benjamin 
Hewitt, 

ins. — C»i)t,  Nathaniel  Chcsebiongh,  Manasseh  Miner,  John  Gallup,  Ste- 
phen Piichardson,  Daniel  Denison,  Samuel  Prentis,  William  Bennet. 

1719.  — Ichabod  Palmer,  Benjamin  Hewitt,  Adam  Gallup,  Joseph  Deni- 
son, James  Miner,  Sanuiel  Cbesebrougb,  Sr.,  Joshua  Holmes. 

1720.  — Deacon  Maoasseh  Miner,  Joseph  Stanton,  Stephen  Richardson, 
John  Noyes,  Samuel  Prentis. 

1721.  — Ichabod  Palmer,  Elihu  Chesebrough,  Joseph  Denison,  James 
.Miner. 

l'i-2. — Capt,  John  Mason,  Thomas  Noyes,  James  Minor,  Sauinel  Prentis, 
Joshua  Holmes. 

172;i, — John  Ma-. in,  Thomas  Noye.s,  James  Miner,  Daniel  Denison,  Bliho 
Chesehrougb, 

I'iil.- Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Capt.  Thomas  N  oy  cs,  Daniel  Palmer, 

James  Miner,  Samuel  Prentis, 
1''25— Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  Ephraim  Miner,  Thomas  Noyes, 

Isaac  Wheeler,  John  Frink. 
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1726.  — Capt.  Nathaniel  Chesebroiigli,  Daoiel  Denison,  Thoniaa  Noyes, 
Israel  Hewitt,  Samuel  Preutis. 

1727.  — Cupt.  Dnniel  Deiiiauo,  Joseph  Stanton,  Ephraim  Miner,  Samuel 
Preiitis,  Israel  Hewitt. 

1728.  — Capt.  Kxthaniel  Cliesebrough,  Joseph  Stanton,  Paniel  DeoisoD, 
Daniel  Palmer,  Israel  Hewitt. 

1729.  — Daniel  Piilmer,  Joseph  Miner,  I>escon  John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt, 
Increase  Biiliogs. 

1730.  — Jos.  Miner,  Daniel  Palmer,  John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt, I.  Billings. 

1731.  — Joseph  Miner,  lehabod  Palmer,  Daniel  Palmer,  John  Noyea,  Israel 
Hewitt,  Increa.'ie  Billings,  Mathew  Bandall. 

1732.  — Joseph  Miner,  Ichabod  Palmer,  Daniel  Palmer,  John  Noyes,  Is- 
rael Hewitt,  Increase  Billings,  Mathew  Randall. 

1733.  — Daniel  Piilmer,  Joseph  Miner,  John  Noyes,  Samuel  Hinkiey, 
Israel  Hewitt,  Increase  BillingB,  John  Williams. 

1734.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Joseph  Miner,  John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt,  Samuel 
Hinckley,  lucreiise  Billings,  Thomas  Miner. 

1735.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Jr.,  John  Noyes,  Capt.  Israel  Hewitt,  Samuel 
Hinckley,  Increase  Billings,  Daniel  Brown,  Silas  Grecnman. 

1736.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Jr.,  John  Noyes,  Capt.  Israel  Hewitt,  Samuel 
Hinckley,  Increase  Billings,  Daniel  Brown,  Silas  Greenman. 

1737.  — Daniel  Palmer,  Daniel  Denison,  Israel  Hewitt,  Samnel  Hinckley, 
Increase  Billings,  John  Denison,  Silas  Greenman. 

1738.  — John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt,  Capt.  John  Williams,  Increase  Bil- 
lings, Nathan  Chesebrough,  Simeon  Miner,  John  Denison. 

1739.  — John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt,  John  Williams,  Increase  Billings, 
Nathan  Chesebrongli,  Simeon  Miner,  John  Denison. 

1740.  — John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt,  Increase  Billings,  Nathan  Chese- 
brougb,  John  Breed,  George  Denison,  Simeon  Bliner. 

1741.  — John  Noyes,  Israel  Hewitt,  Increase  Billings,  Nathan  Chese- 
hrough,  John  Breed,  George  Denison,  Simeon  Mioer. 

1742.  — Capt.   Israel   Hewitt,   Nathan    Cliesebrough,  George  Deuieou, 
Thomas  Wheeler,  John  Whiting,  Nehemiah  Palmer,  Daniel  Brown. 

1743.  — Israel  Hewitt,  Nsthsn  Chesebrongh,  John  Williams,  Increase 
Billings,  Joseph  Denison,  Simeon  Miner,  Nehemiah  Palmer. 

1744.  — Israel  Hewitt,  John  Williams,  Nathan  Chesebrough,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Denison,  Simeon  Miner,  John  Holmes. 

1745.  — Israel  Hewitt,  John  Williams,  Nathan  Chesebrongh,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Deni9^>n,  Simeon  Miner,  Clement  Miner. 

X746. — Capt.  John  Williams,  Nathan  Chesebrongh,  Kufus  Miner,  Nehe- 
miah Palmer,  Daniel  Brown,  William  Denison,  John  Holmes. 

1747.  — John  Williams,  Nathan  Chesebrough,  Rufus  Miner,  Nehemiah 
Palmer,  Daniel  Brown,  William  Denison,  John  Holmes. 

1748.  — John   Willi&ma,  Nathan   Choselirough,  Rnfus  Miner,  Daniel 
Brown,  John  Palmer,  William  Denison,  John  Holmes. 

1749.  — John  Williams,  Nathan  Cliesebrough,  Joseph  Denison,  William 
Denison,  Nehemiali  Palmer,  John  Hoime«,  John  Kaudall. 

1750.  — Israel  Hewitt,  Nathan  Chesebrongh,  Kufus  Miner,  John  Palmer, 
Daniel  Brown,  Joseph  Hewitt,  Joi  ms  Prentice. 

1751.  — Israel  Hewitt,  Nathan  Chesebrongh,  Rufus  Miner,  John  Palmer, 
Daniel  Brown,  Jonas  Prentice,  Joseph  Stanton. 

1752.  — Israel  Hewitt.  Nathan  Chesebr.mgh,  Rufus  Miner,  John  Palmer, 
Daniel  Brown,  Jonaa  Prentice,  John  Hallaui. 

1753.  — Israel  Hewitt,  Nathan  Chesebi  ough,  Rufns  Miner,  John  Palmer, 
Jonas  Preutice,  Daniel  Brown,  John  Hallam. 

1754.  — Maj.  Israel  Hewitt,  John  Williams, Nathan  Chesebrough,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  J"hn  Palmer,  Daniel  Brown,  Jonas  Prentice. 

1755.  — Israel   Hewitt,  John  Williams,  Nathan   Cliesebrough,  Daniel 
Brown,  John  Palmer,  Jonaa  Prentice,  Joliu  Hallam. 

1756.  — Israel  Hewitt,  John  WilHums,  Nathan  Chesebrough,  John  Palmer, 
Daniel  Brown,  John  Hallam,  Jonas  Prentice. 

1767.— Israel   Hewitt,   John    Williams,   Nathan   Chesebrough,  John 
Palmer,  Daniel  Brown,  Jonas  Prentice,  John  Hallam. 

1758.  — Israel   Hewitt,  John   Williams,  Nathan   Chesebrough,  Daniel 
Brown,  John  Palmer,  Jonas  I'rentice,  Phincas  Stanton, 

1759.  — Israel  Hewitt,  John   Williame    Nathan   Cliesebrough,  Daniel 
Brown,  Jonas  I'rentice,  Pliineas  Slauton,  John  Denison. 

1760.  — Maj.  Israel  Hewitt,  Nathan  Chosebrough,  Jouas  I'rentice,  Phineas 
Stanton,  Benjamin  Clark,  Robert  Staulon,  John  Williams. 

17GI.— Maj.  Israel  Hewitt,  Nathan  Chesebrough,  Jonas  I'rentice,  Phinea.s 
Stanton,  Benjamin  Clark,  John  Williams,  James  Noyes, 

1762.  — Jonaa  I'rentice,  Benjamin  Clark,  John  Williams,  James  Noyes, 
Samuel  Miner,  Amos  Denison,  Capt.  Samuel  Hubbard  Burdick. 

1763.  -^oiiaa  Prentice,  John  Williams,  James  Noyea,  John  Breed,  Amoa 
Denison,  Paul  Wheeler,  Daniel  Brown. 

1764.  ^unaa  Prentice,  John  Williams,  James  Noyes,  John  Breed,  Paul 
Wheeler,  Daniel  Brown,  John  Dean. 


1765.  — Simeon  Miner,  Paul  Wheeler,  Henry  Babcock,  Samuel  Hubbard 
Burdick,  George  Denison,  Thomas  Prentice,  Edward  Hancox. 

1766.  — Paul  Wheeler,  John  Denisou  (2),  Thomas  Prentice,  Samuel  Hub- 
bard Burdick,  Edward  Hancox,  Joseph  Page,  Joseph  Palmer. 

1767.  — Paul  Wheeler,  John  Denison  (2),  Thomas  Prentice,  Samuel  Hub- 
1        bard  Burdick,  Edward  Hancox,  Daniel  Denison,  Josejjh  Palmer. 

!  1768. — Paul  Wheeler,  ,Iohii  Denison  (2),  Thomas  I'renlico,  Samuel  Hub- 
bard Biu-dick,  Edward  Hancox,  Joseph  Palmer,  Daniel  Denison. 

!  1769. — Charles  T'helps,  Thomas  Preutice,  Samnel  Hublmrd  Burdick,  Jo- 

i        sepli  Palmer,  William  Williams,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Simon  Rhodes. 

!  1770.— Charles  Phelps,  Thomas  Prentice,  Samnel  Hubbard  Burdick,  Jo- 
seph Palmer,  William  Williams,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Elnathan  Rob- 

i  Better. 

j  1771. — Charles  Phelps,  Thomas  Prentice.  Samuel  Hubbard  Burdick,  Jo- 
'        beph  Palmer,  William  Williams,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Elnathan  Ros- 
setter. 

'  1772. — Charles  Phelps,  Thomas  Prentice,  Samuel  Hubbard  Burdick, 
I  Joseph  Palmer,  William  Williams,  Nathaniel  Miner,  Elnathan  Ros- 
I  setter. 

;  1773. — Charles  Phelps,  Avery  Denison,  Cyrus  Wheeler,  Joseph  Palmer, 

William  Williams,  Nathaniel  Miner,  John  Breed, 
j  1774.— Charles  Phelps,  Avery  Denison,  Cyrus  Wheeler,  Nathaniel  Miner, 
!        Joseph  Palmer,  EInathau  Rossetter,  John  Breed, 
i  1775.- — Charles  Phelps,  Cyrus  Wheeler,  Joseph  Palmer,  Nathaniel  lyiiner, 

John  Breed,  Jr.,  Elnathan  Russetter,  Joshua  Prentice. 
1776. — Charles  Phelps,  Joseph  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Miner,  John  Breed,  Jr., 
^        Klnathnn  Rossetter,  Joshua  Prentice,  Samuel  Mason. 
I  1777.— Charles  Plielps,   Paul  Wheeler,  John  Williams,  Peleg  Chese- 
I         brougli,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Christopher  Brown,  Joseph  Smith, 
i  1778.— Charles  Phelps,  Paul  Wheeler,  John  WilliamB,  Peleg  Chese- 
brough, John  lienibon  (3),  Joshua  Prcntire,  Jonathan  Palmer. 
I  1779. — Charles  Phelp,s,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Christopher  Brown,  Paul 
I         Wlieelor,  James  Rhodes,  Henry  Miner,  John  Davis  (2). 
i  17S0. — Charles  Phelps,  I'anl  Wheeler,  Henry  Miner,  James  Rhodes,  John 
i         Davis,  Ji^hua  Prentice,  Gilbert  Fanning. 

1781. — Charles  Phelps,  Paul  Wheeler,  Henry  Miner,  James  Rhodes, 
I         Jo.shua  Prentice,  Gilbert  Fanning,  Elisha  Deuison  (2). 
i  1782. — Charles  Phelps,  Paul  Wheeler,  Henry  Miner,  James  Rhodes, 

Joshua  I'rentice,  Gilbert  Fanning,  Elisha  Denison. 
I  1783. — Charles  Phelps,  John  Randall.  William  Williams,  ChrisKipher 

Brown,  John  Swan,  Josepli  Denison,  Joshua  Prentice. 
17M, — John  Randall,  William  Williams,  Paul  Wheeler,  Joseph  Denison, 

John  Swan,  Joshua  Prentice,  Christopher  Brown. 
;  1785, — John  Randall,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Joshua  Prentice,  Nehemiah 

Mason,  Christopher  Brown,  Sanford  Billings,  Johu  Holmes. 
\  1780. — John  Randall,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Joshua  Prentice,  Nehemiah 

Mason,  Christopher  Brown,  Sanford  Billings,  John  Holmca 
j  1787.— J"hn  Randall,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Joshua  Prentice,  Nehemiah 
!         Mason,  Chrii-topher  Brown,  Sanford  Billings,  John  Holmes, 
j  1788, — Charles  I'heliis,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Lathan  Hull,  Thomas  Swan, 

John  Hi'lmes,  William  Woodhridge,  William  Chesebnugh. 
1789.— Latlian  Hull,  John  Palmer,  William  Woodbririge,  Johu  Holmes, 

Christopher  Brown,  Thomas  Swan,  Ichabod  Eclestone,  Jr. 
i  179(1, — Latham  Hull,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Samuel  Stanton,  John  Holmes, 
I         William  W(«jdhridge,  Thomas  Swan,  Charles  Phelps,  Jr. 

1791. — Latham  Hull,  Daniel  Denii-on,  William  Woodbridge,  Elias  S. 
]         Palmer,  Rutus  Wheeler,  Daniel  M,iin,  Amos  Palmer. 
I  1792.— Latham  Hull,  Daniel  Denisou,  .\mos  Palmer,  Rufus  Wheeler, 

Elias  S.  Palmer,  Daniel  Main,  James  Dean, 
;  1793.— Latham  Hull,  Daniel  Denison,  Amos  Palmer,  Elios  S.  Palmer, 

Daniel  Main,  James  Dean,  Samuel  Palmer. 
1794.  Latham  Hull,  Esq.,  Daniel  Denison,  Capt.  Amoa  Palmer,  Elias  S. 

Palmer,  Daniel  Main,  James  Dean,  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes. 
i  1795,— Latham  Hull,  Elias  S,  Palmer  (2),  Edward  Swau,  Nnlhan  Brown, 
I         William  Woodbridge,  Joshua  Swau,  Elisha  Denison, 
179C,._Lathnm  Hull,  Kllehs  Denison,  Noyes  Palmer,  Edward  Swan,  Klias 

S.  Palmer,  Stephen  ITnll,  Edward  Smith, 
j  i797._LatliAin  Hull,  Elisha  Denison,  Edward  Swan,  Edward  Smith, 
I         Stephen  Avery,  Stephen  Hull,  Eliat  S,  Poluier. 

:  I79fi,  Latham  Hull,  Elisha  Denison,  Edward  Smith,  Edward  Swan, 

Stephen  Hull,  Gabriel  Rogers.  Nathan  Pendleton, 
I  1799.— Latham  Hull,  Eli.sha  Denison,  Edwanl  Smith,  Edward  Swan, 
I         Stephen  Hall,  Niitlian  Peiidleton,  Luther  Avery. 

ISOO,  L.stham  Hull,  lOlishtt  Denison,  Nntban  I'endletou,  Edward  Smith, 

Luther  Avery,  Chester  Smith,  Gershom  Palmer. 
IHiu.— Latham  Hull,  Elisha  Denison,  Nathan  Pendleton,  Luther  Avery, 
William  William^  Che«tor  Smith,  Gorahom  Palmer. 
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1S02.— Latham  Hull,  Elislia  Deni&jn,  Natliiiii  PendletoD,  Luther  Avery, 
Williiun  Williams,  Chester  gniith,  Gcrshom  Palmer. 

1803 — Latham  Hull,  Nathan  Peadleton,  William  Williame,  Chester 
Smith,  GersboD)  Palmer,  Cbddington  Billinge,  William  Staoton. 

1804.  — Latham  Hull,  Natliaii  Pendiuturi,  Chester  Smith,  Oliver  York, 
Amos  Gallup,  Jcremi;ih  York,  John  Davie. 

150,1.— Latham  Hull,  Xathaii  Peii<ll(  tun,  Chester  Smith,  Amos  Gallup, 
John  Davis,  .Jeremiah  York,  GiiJtlington  Billings. 

1805.  — Latham  Hull,  Nathan  Pendli-ton,  Chester  Smith,  Amos  Gallup, 
John  DaviB,  CoddiDgton  Billings,  Ilavid  Cerate. 

ISO". — Latham  Hull,  Kathan  Pendleton,  Chester  Smith,  Amoe  Gallup, 

John  Davis,  Jeremiah  York,  CoddiniJton  Billings. 
1808. — Coddiugton  Billings,  Amus  Gallup,  Enoch  Burrowe,  William 

RaDdall,  Amos  Denison,  Adam  Statcb,  Bichard  Wheeler. 
3S09. — Coddiogtou  Billings,  Amos  Gallup,  William   Bandall,  Elisba 

Faxon,  Amos  Denison,  Natbuuiel  Clift,  Adam  St*'ites- 
1810. — CoddingtoQ   Billings,  Amos  Gallup,  William  Randall,  Elisba 

Faxon,  Amos  DeDifion,  Nathaniel  (^lift,  Adam  Statf?e. 
ISU. — Coddinpton  Billing^,  .Amos  Gallup,  William  11,'indRlI,  AmoB  Deni- 

son,  Nftthauiel  Clift,  Adam  States,  Lodowick  Niles. 
1S12. — Coddingtou  Billings,  Amos  Gallup,  William  Eandall,  Amos  Deui- 

soa,  John  Brown,  Nathaniel  Clift,  Adam  States. 
IcI.S. — Amos  Gallup,  William  Eandall,  .Amos  Dcnison,  Enoch  Burrows, 

Adam  Slates,  George  Haley,  Jesse  Dreed. 
1814. — Amos  Gallup,  William  Bandall,  Amos  Denison,  Enoch  Burrows, 

Jesse  Breed,  Adam  States,  Jeremiah  Holmes. 
3815. — Amoe  Gallup,  William  Randall,  Amos  Denison,  Enoch  Buitows, 

Adam  States,  Jesse  Breed,  Joseph  D.  3IasoD. 
1S16. — Amos  Gallup,  William  Randall,  Amos  Dcuistin,  Enoch  Burrows,  I 
George  Huhhard,  Joseph  D.  Ma-son,  Elias  Chesebrougb. 

1817.  — William  Randall,  .Amos  Denison,  George  Huhbard,  Elias  Cbese- 
brough,  Samuel  Stanton  (2),  Amos  Willianis,  Ale.xander  Bradford. 

1818.  — William  Bandall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  E.  Hallam,  Elias  Chcse- 
trongh.  Samuel  Stanton  (2),  Amos  Williarue,  Alexander  Bradford. 

381'i — William  Randall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  E.  Hallam,  Elias  Clieee- 
brough,  Amos  Williams,  Aloxauder  Bi-adford,  Thomas  Palmer. 

1820.  — William  Baudall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  R.  Hallam,  Elias  (  hese- 
brontjh,  Amos  Williams,  Thomas  Palmer,  John  Davie. 

1821.  — William  Kaodall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  II.  Hallam,  Ellas  Chese- 
brough,  Asa  Fish,  Thomas  Palmei-.  John  Davis. 

1822.  — William  Randall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  R.  Hallam,  Eliae  Chese- 
brougb, Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Thomea  Palmer,  Asa  Fish. 

1823.  — William  Randall,  Amos  Deuison,  Giles  R.  Hallam,  Elias  Chese- 
brougb, Henry  Harding,  Thomas  Palmer,  Asa  Fish. 

1824.  — William   Randall,  Amos  Denison,  Giles  K.  Hallam,  Thomas 
Palmer,  Elias  Chesebrougb,  John  Davis,  Henry  Harding. 

1325. — William  Williams,  Elisha  Faxon,  Jasper  Latham,  Xatbauiel  Clifl, 
David  C.  Smith,  Denisun  Paliuer,  Thomas  Hinckley. 

1826.  — William  Williams,  Elisha  Faxou,  Jaxper  Latham,  Nathaniel  Clift 
David  C.  Smith,  Denisim  Palmer,  Thomas  Hinckley,  Jr. 

1827.  — William  Williams,  Reuben  Oheaebrough,  Jasper  Latham,  John  D. 
Noyas,  David  C.  Smith,  Denison  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Clift. 

1828.  — WillLini  Williams,  Elias  Chesebrougb,  Benjamin  F.  Babcock, 
Jasper  Latham,  John  D.  Noyes,  Tbomaji  Hinckley,  Jr.,  John  Davis. 

18'29.— William  Williams,  George  E.  Palmer,  Joseph  D.  Mason,  John 
Davis,  Thomas  Hinckley,  Jr. 

1830.  — Eiiaa  Diowu,  George  E.  Palmer,  Joseph  D.  Mason,  George  Shef- 
field, Denison  Palmer. 

1831.  — Elias  Brown,  George  E.  Palmer,  Joseph  D.  Mason,  Masou  Man- 
ning, Thomas  Hinckley. 

16:32.— JpiSe  Dean,  Mason  Manning,  Thomas  Hinckley,  Gilbert  Colhns, 
Jesse  York. 

1833.  — William  Randall,  Wa-sou  Manniog,  Gilbert  CoUine,  Thomas  Hinck- 
ley, Denison  Palmer. 

1834.  — William  Randall,  Mason  Manning,  Thomss  Hinckley,  Eleszer 
Williame,  Charles  Beunel. 

1835.  — Thomas  Hiuckley,  Eleaier  Williams,  Charles  Rennet,  Samuel 
Chesebrongh,  Daniel  Bentley. 

1S36— Thomas  Hinckley,  Eleazer  Williams,  Charlee  Bennet,  Samuel 
Chesebrougb,  Daniel  Beiitlcy. 

1837.  — Asa  Fish,  J.  D.  Noyes,  G.  H.  Smith,  W.  C.  Moss,  Gilbert  CoUioe. 

1838.  — Asa  Fish,  Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Charles  H.  Smith,  William  C.  Mobs, 
George  W.  Noyes. 

1839.  — Asa  Fish,  Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Charles  H.  Smith,  George  W.  Noyes, 
Daniel  Bentley.  ' 

1840.  — Asa  Fish,  Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Charles  H.  Smith,  George  W.  Noyes, 
Daniel  Bentley. 


I  1841. — Charles  T.  Stanton,  George  W.  Noyee,  Daniel  Bentley,  Benjamin 
i         F.  Langworthy,  Elios  B.  Brown. 

i  1842. — Charles  T.  Santonc  Eliae  B.  Brown,  Benjamin  F.  Lang;worthy, 

Francis  Shefiield,  John  Davis, 
i  1843. — Ephraim  Williams,  Elias  B.  Brown,  Benjamin  F.  Langworthy, 

John  Davis,  Henry  Noyes,  Oliver  B.  Grant. 
]5'14. — Epliraim  AVilliaiBH,  Elias  B.  Brown,  John  Davis,  Oliver  B.  Grant, 

Henry  Sheffield,  Ezra  Miner. 

1845.  -  Eliae  E.  Brown,  Oliver  B.  Grant,  Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  Henry 
Sheffield,  Richard  A.  Wheeler. 

1846.  — Ephraim  Williams,  Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  Henry  Shefiield,  Bicbard 
A.  Wheeler,  Hiram  .-shaw,  Perez  Wheeler,  Giles  C.  Smith. 

1847.  — Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  Hiram  Shaw,  Pei  ez  Wheeler,  Giles  0.  Smith, 
John  W.  Hull,  Francis  ShelHeld,  Samuel  Copp. 

1»48. — Hiram  Shaw,  Giles  C.  Smith,  John  W.  Hull,  Samuel  Copp,  Elias 
P.  Randall,  Pitts  D.  Friiik,  Heniy  Harding. 

1849.  — Giles  C.  Smith,  Eliae  P.  Randall,  Pitts  D.  Fiink,  Peleg  Noyes, 
Daniel  P.  CollingB,  David  N.  Prentice,  George  D.  Hyde. 

1850.  — Giles  G.  Smith,  Pitts  D.  Friuk,  Peleg  Noyes,  David  N.  Prentice, 
Ezra  Chosebro. 

1851.  — Giles  C.  Smith,  Pitts  D.  Frink,  Peleg  Noyes,  David  N.  Prentice, 
Ezra  Chosebro. 

1,S52.— Giles  C.  Smith,  Pitts  D.  Frink,  Peleg  Noyes,  David  N.  Prentice, 
Ezra  Chcsebro. 

1853. — John  W.  Hull,  Elisha  D.  Wightnian,  Ezra  Cbesebro. 
1804. — John  W'.  Hull,  Clark  Grecnman,  Henry  Sheffield. 
1855.— Henry  Sheffield,  Harris  Peiidletoo,  Mason  C.  Hill. 
185f;.— Henry  Sheffield,  Harris  Pendleton,  Jr.,  Mason  C.  Hill. 
1857-58. — Alexiioder  S.  Palmer,  William  C.  Moss,  Leonard  C.  Williams. 
1859-60. — Horace  K.  Hall,  William  S.  Noyes,  Franklin  Williams,  Leonard 
C.  Willianifi,  Benjamin  B.  Heviitt. 

1861.  — Hoi-ace  E.  H^Ol,  William  S.  Noyes,  Leonard  C.  Willianis,  BenjamlQ 
B.  Hewitt,  Harris  Pendleton,  Jr. 

1862.  — Horace  E.  Hall,  William  S.  Noyes,  Leonard  C.  Williams,  Beqja* 
min  B.  Hewitt,  Thomas  E.  Swan. 

1863  — Horace  E.  Hall,  William  S.  Noyes,  Benjamin  B.  Hewitt,  Thomas 

E.  Swan,  Benjaoiin  F.  Stanton  (2). 
1864-05.— Horace  E.  Hall,  Benjamin  B.  Hewitt,  Benjamin  F.Stanton  (2), 

Gurdon  S.  Crandall,  Charles  H.  Deiiisi^n. 
1866.— Horace  E.  Hall,  Benjamin  B.  Hewitt,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2), 

Gurdon  S.  Crandall,  Charles  Griunell. 
IS67.— Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Gurdon  S.  CrandiUl,  Charles  Giinnell, 

Nathan  G.  Wheeler,  Charles  H.  Ebodes. 
186S.— Horace  E.  Hall,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Charles  Grinnell,  George 

S.  Brewster,  Nathan  G.  Wheeler. 
1839.— Horace  E.  Hall,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Charles  Griunell,  Geo. 

S.  Brewster,  Nathan  G.  Wheeler. 

1870.  — George  S.  Brewster,  Charles  Bnrch,  Joseph  S.  Williams,  Sr., 
Charles  S.  Bennett. 

1871.  — Leonard  C.  Williainii,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Charles  Grinnell, 
Amos  B.  Taylor,  Samuel  H.  Chesi  bro. 

1S72.— Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Charles  H.  Rhodes,  Jifeepb  S.  Williams, 
Nathan  G.  Wheeler.  William  E.  Breweter. 

1873.  — Benjan.iu  F.  Staoton  (2),  Charles  H.  Rhodes,  Joseph  S.  Williams, 
Nathan  G.  Wheeler,  William  E.  Breweter. 

1874.  — Beiijaniln  F.  Slant. m  (2),  Charles  H.  Rhodes,  Joseph  S.  Williams, 
Nathan  G.  Wheeler,  William  E.  Brewster. 

1875.  — Benjamin  F.  Stant.)u  (2),  Charles  H.  Rhodes,  Joseph  S.  Williania, 
AVilliam  E.  Brewster,  Leooaru  C.  Williams. 

1876.  — John  Forsyth,  Samuel  H.  Cliesebro,  Abel  H.  Hinckley,  George 
W.  Bliveii. 

1877.  — Elijah  A.  Morgan,  Charles  Grinnell,  Samuel  H.  Cheeebro,  John 
Forsyth,  George  W.  Bliveo. 

1S7S.— Elias  Babcock,  Joseph  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Elijah  A.  Morgan,  Charlee 
Grinnell,  George  W.  Bliven. 

1879.— Elias  Babcock,  Alexander  G.  Frink,  Joseph  S.  Williams,  Jr., 
Joseph  K  Smith,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2). 

18S0.— Elijah  A.  Morgan,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (2),  Elias  Babcock,  Joseph 
S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Lauglilin  Harty. 

1S81. — Elijah  A.  Morgan,  George  S.  Brewster,  Laughlin  Harty,  Benja- 
min F.  Stanton  (2),  Joseph  S.  Williams,  Jr. 

Stonington  Borough  was  organized  as  snch  by  a 
charter  in  1801,  making  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  thereof.  It  was  organized 
with  the  Hon.  Charles  Phelps,  warden;  Nathaniel 
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Miner,  Esq.,  Capt.  Amos  Palmer,  Mr.  Edward  Smith, 
Elijah  Palmer,  Esq.,  Col.  Joseph  Smith,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Smith,  Mr.  Jubish  Holmes,  Cupt.  Nathan  Smith, 
burgesses ;  Dr.  William  Lord,  treasurer ;  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Fanning,  clerk;  Mr.  Oliver  York,  bailiff. 

Custom-House  Officers. — The  Stonington  district 
was  established  in  184.2,  since  which  the  following 
persons  have  held  the  office  of  collector:  Giles  R. 
Hallam,  Oliver  York,  Ezra  Chesebrough,  B.  F.  States, 
Ephraim  Williams,  Franklin  A.  Palmer,  Horace  H. 
Trumbull,  George  Hubbard.  At  present  William 
Williams  is  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

WAR  OF  1861-65. 

Stonington  was  largely  interested  in  commerce  be- 
fore the  war  of  1812,  which  revived  after  its  close. 
Manufacturing  was  introduced  and  successfully  pur- 
sued on  a  large  scale  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  this 
town  having  a  full  share.    Nothing  of  importance 
beyond  the  yearly  routine  of  town  and  State  elections, 
with  a  Presidential  election  every  four  years,  hap-  j 
pened  in  our  midst  to  attract  particular  attention  \ 
until  the  Mexican  war.    But  that  did  not  materially  j 
affect  our  interests ;  it  only  served  to  stimulate  the  ! 
politics  of  the  day.   Later  on  the  acquisition  of  terri-  ! 
tory  resulting  from  the  war  brought  to  the  surface  ! 
again  the  irrepre.ssible  conflict  between  slavery  and  i 
freedom.   The  conflict  of  opinions  between  the  North  \ 
and  the  South  began  to  assume  a  more  violent  form,  ] 
and  finally  culminated  in  open  rebellion.  ; 

After  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  i 
of  the  United  States,  in  1860,  and  the  Southern  States  ! 
began  to  secede,  this  town  favored  coercive  measures  ; 
at  once,  and  sent  to  our  armies  many  of  her  best  and  i 
bravest  sons.  The  following  list  shows  the  men  who  | 
enlisted  from  this  town,  not  the  men  who  made  up  ■ 
the  quota  that  we  were  required  to  fill : 

THE  BOLL  OF  HONOR. 

Infantry. 

FIRST  BEGIMENT. 
Compact  G. 

James  B.  Aodersoo. 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 

Rifle  Company  B. 
Peter  McEwen.  ■ 

RiFI.E  COJIPANY  C. 
James  H.  Latbao,  William  W.  Latljam,  Herbert  E.  Messon,  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Robert  P.  Wilbnr. 

THIRD  REGIMENT. 
Rifle  Compajit  D. 

Charles  J.  Edwarde. 

FIFTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  G. 

Albert  L.  (Javitt  (sergt.),  George  W.  Wilcox,  Albert  C.  Burdick,  Albert 
C.  Andrews,  John  C.  Brigge,  Charles  C.  Brightmao,  George  Bedford, 
Wm.  H.  Noyee  (pro.  1st  lieut.),  Isaac  E.  Norman,  Fraok  Vaoaken, 
Fraocis  Alvej. 

Company  K. 

Joseph  N.  Banke,  Edward  L.  Cordner,  Joho  H.  Nye,  Erastne  D.  Smith, 
Nathaniel  P.  Wolf. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  D. 

Horace  Barton. 


Company  E. 

Capt  Thomas  D.  Slieffield  (pro.  lieut.-col.),  Lafayette  Starr. 

CcitpANT  G. 

1st  Liciit.  Thomas  D.  Sheffield  (pro.  capt.) ;  2d  Lieut.  Heory  E.  Morgan 
(p!o.  1st  lieut.);  Sergeants  Andrew  M.  Morgan  (pro.  capt.),  Joseph 

C.  Langworthy;  Corporals  Leonidas  A.  Barter, 'Wm.  H.  Lainphear, 
FrautisV.  D. Sloan, Thos.  C.Curtis,  John  U.  Smith, Oscar  W.  Hewitt; 
John  B.  Averill,  Franklin  H.  Oniroli,  James  A.  Peuhody,  Isaac  Allen, 
George  H.  B-irney,  Charles  Daird,  Thomas  Bfdford,  Henry  Branoan, 
Tbiimas  Brarioan,  Sanf<"rd  P.  Burdick,  Horace  Burton,  David  S.Bry- 
ant, Tliomas  Casey,  Charles  W.  Clarke,  William  P.  Clarke,  Patrick 
Coninn,  EtliMii  A.  Collins,  James  P.  Conlan,  Cliarles  H.  CuWer,  Beo- 
jamiii  Crosslty,  .Mpheus  G.  Davis,  Alfred  Dixon,  Oliver  A.  Eccleston, 
Albert  .S.  Etl wards,  Charles  J.  Edwards,  John  L.  Edwards,  George  W. 
Foster,  Marius  E.  French,  Edward  Gavin,  Dennis  Geary,  Wni.  Geary, 
Charles  W.  Hall,  Henry  Halbim,  llazzard  Holland,  James  E.  Hol- 
dredge,  Francis  Jager,  Henry  G.  Know  les,  CharlcB  D.  L-imphear, 
Clark  F.  Lamphear,  Wm.  Laraphcar,  Michael  Lombaid,  Thomas  H. 
Lord,  John  McCarthy,  Franklin  Mason,  John  M.  Jlaynard,  Erastua 

D.  Miner,  Joseph  P.  Nys,  Stephen  F.  Nye,  Jerome  A.  Palnjer,  Wm. 
R.  Palmer,  Wm.  H.  Potter,  David  W. Price,  Jr.,  Wm.  Heed,  Ebenezer 
Rose,  Patrick  Shay,  Horace  Slocum,  Henry  Staplim,  George  H.  Shep- 
srd,  Charles  Stebhins,  Wm.Terwilliger,  Neheniiah  P. Tinker,  George 
Usher,  Charles  B.  WiloDX,  John  Walker,  Wm.  D.  Wilcox,  Edward 
Willis,  Joho  J'.  Cory,  Courtland  II.  Durfee,  Michael  Early,  John  C. 
Knowles,  Benjamin  A.  Kempton,  Ebenezer  Rose,  Ebenezer  Rose, 
Jr.,  George  Randall  Jr.,  Barney  Siseon,  Henry  E.  Wells. 

John  Miner,  Joseph  Milners,  Wni.C.  Macombi  r. 

NINTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  G. 
Oswald  Reed,  Thomas  McGregor. 

COMPA.NY  H. 

Corporal  Dudley  Lewis. 

TENTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  F. 

Samuel  Bentley. 

Company  H. 

William  Pood. 

TWELFTH  REGIMENT. 
ConpAXY  K. 

1st  Lieut.  James  D.  Roach  (pro.  capt.);  Sergeants  William  B.  Lucas, 
George  W.  Stedman  (pro.  1st  lieut.);  Stantoo  Allyn,  Gnrdon  Green, 
Patrick  Barnes,  Charlce  W.  Bicknell,  Cornelius  Biirpoyne,  William 
Butterworth,  Ori  E.  Chapman,  Levi  A.  Clarke,  Cbarlee  H.  Cometock, 
Edmund  Congdon,  Jamca  Crow  ley,  Nathan  Davis,  George  Fitzger- 
ald, Richard  Lever,  John  Lucy,  Felix  McArdle,  Hugh  McColIigao, 
John  Murphy.  Henry  B.  Piuney,  Michael  Ryan,  Wilham  H.  Rey- 
nolds, William  Scott. 

THIKTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  K. 
Clarence  D.  Payee,  Joho  E.  Wheelock. 

FOURTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  A. 

William  Brown,  Charles  F.  Chester,  George  H.  Snyder. 

Company  B. 

Thomas  Holt,  George  Harris. 

Company  D. 
Andrew  Lovejoy,  James  Needham. 

Company  E. 

Samuel  Steele. 

Company  F. 

Michael  Uenderson. 

Company  G. 
Thomas  Eain,  George  W.  Stour. 

Company  H. 

Cliarles  Duncan,  Charles  E.  Jonee,  John  McDouald. 

Company  I. 

let  Lieut.  William  ThomjwoD. 
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CoiiPAur  K. 
Corporal  Paul  P.  Noyea,  Frank  Colemaa. 

EIGHTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
CoaiPANir  K. 
Johu  Iioonuuii,  Goorge  WillianiB. 

TWENTIETH  REGIMENT. 

CoMPA*(T  A. 

Joaeph  Lombra. 

Company  G. 

Maurice  L.  Nuuao. 

TWENTY  FIKSr  REGIMENT. 
CoMPAKi  E. 

Capt.  Charles  T.  Stanton,  Jr.  (pro.  maj.);  1st  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Jennings , 
2d  Lieut.  Franklin  H.  Davis;  Sergeants  James  B.  Vanrierwater, 
James  H.  Carter,  Howard  E.  Miner,  John  F.  TnimbuU  (pro.  let  j 
lient.),  Walter  P.  Long  (pro.  capt.);  Girporals  Setli  Slack,  John  L.  j 
Hill,  William  E.  Targee,  Jr.,  Charles  U.  Ci-uuili,  Nelson  Wilcox,  ^ 
John  J.  McMillen,  Joseph  H.  Newhprry,  Erastns  Holmes;  aiarles  \ 

G.  Avery,  .lesse  Bennett,  William  C.  Burdick,  Oliver  A.  Brown,  Al- 
fred L.  Burdick,  Joseph  L.  Biirdiok,  Deoison  Brightnian,  Joseph 
W.  Carpcotcr,  William  W.  Crandall,  William  Conway,  Cliaiics  L. 
Cordoer,  William  Dnnham,  John  C.  Douglas,  Samnel  DeuisoD,  Elias 
N.  Davis,  GcorRe  Ecclestou,  George  W.  Eldridge,  George  W.  Frazier,  j 
Jr.,  William  H.  Frazier,  Arvine  A.  Frazier,  Lewis  H.  Gerry,  Lyman  \ 
Greene,  William  Gardner,  Joliii  Hevy,  Amos  F.  He.T.th,  William  F. 
Hanco.t,  Amoe  S.  Haucox,  Albert  F.  Harris,  Joseph  E.  Harrington,  ; 
Palmer  Hulet,  Ransoo  Jackson  (pro.  Ist  lient.),  Robert  Kulheck, 
Leonard  O.  Lamphere,  Richard  Lever,  Patrick  H.  Mnlligan,  Bene- 
dict W.  Morgan,  Charles  L.  Miner,  Francis  J.  Mu.sgrave,  Goorge  B. 
NewheiTy,  Nathan  Noyes,  Wait  W.  Ridahock,  George  Boot,  William 

H.  RohinsoD,  Henry  D.  Smith,  Gardner  B.  Smith,  Cliarles  Smith, 
Daniel  D.  Tift,  Joho  L.  Tilt,  Frederick  0.  Tucker,  Charles  H.  Tay- 
lor, Ahram  Vaoanken,  Leonard  Wilcox,  Uarlem  H.  Wilcox,  Knfue 
C.  White,  Charles  H.  Williams. 

COMPiNK  F. 

Stafford  Holland. 

Company  G. 

Bohert  SutclilT. 

Company  H. 

Charles  F.  Brown. 

Company  K. 

Alexander  Buchanan. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  H. 

Capt.  David  Champlin;  let  Lieut.  John  F.  Jencke;  2d  Lient.  Samuel 
K.  Tillioghast  (pro.  1st  lieut.) ;  Sergeants  Henry  H.  Packard,  John 
H.  Morgan,  Thomas  W.  Grace,  William  M.  Sherman,  Thomas  W. 
Gardiner;  Corporals  George  E.  Braytoo,  Frank  W.  Gard,  Jacob  R. 
Lockwood,  Charle.9  H.  Burdick,  Goorge  D.  Edwards,  Charles  Bennett 
(2),  George  H.  Burgess,  Andrew  H.  Brown  ;  Elias  L.  Maynard,  Par- 
don L.  Babcock,  John  R.  Prentice,  Erastne  D.  Appleman,  Elias  Bab- 
cock,  Jr.,  Richard  \.  Brown,  Horace  F.  Burdick,  Amos  D.  Barnes, 
Thomas  H.  Brown,  Orville  M.  Briggs,  Henry  L.  Babcock,  Amos  A. 
Crandall,  Joseph  W.  Coleman,  Thomas  Crowley,  William  F.  Eccles- 
too,  Samuel  R.  Eccleston,  Alexander  B.  Frarier,  Charles  U.  Glad- 
ding, John  E.  Holberton,  Shnbael  Holmes,  Philip  A.  Irons,  George 
A.  Latham,  Christoplicr  A.  Lyman,  James  A.  Lord,  David  S.  Merritt, 
John  O.  Moore,  St«iiheo  D.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Miller,  John  M. 
Mosber, Samuel  ftl.Macf-tmber.  John  Nye,  Avery  E.  Parkes,  Chaunccy 
D.  Rice,  Elisha  K.  Rathbnn,  Edwin  N.  Shirley,  Nathan  S.  Sheffield, 
James  W.  Targee,  Warren  P.  Thompson,  James  0.  Thompson,  Charles 
W.  Taylor,  Thaddene  M.  Weeois. 

TWENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  D. 

Isaac  J.  Hill. 

Company  H. 

Isaac  H.  Antono. 

THIRTIETH  REGIMENT. 
Company  A. 

Corp.  Conrtland  Thomas,  Henry  Demareet,  James  W.  Darrell,  George 
Fisher. 

Company  B. 

Henry  Hall. 


Company-  C. 

Augustus  Jackson. 

Artillery. 

FIRST  REGIMENT. 
Company  C. 
Ichahod  B.  Slates,  Chas.  E.  Staphs. 

Company  D. 

Courtlaod  F.  Hall,  Joseph  H.  Pendleton,  John  P.  Trant 
Company  F. 

John  Merklee. 

Company  G. 

Elias  Babcock,  Jr.,  Dennis  S.  Gilmore,  James  McCaffrey,  Hiram  P.  Shaw. 
Company  H. 

George  Walker. 

Company  I.  „ 
2d  Lieut.  William  C.  Faxon  (pro.  capt  ). 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 

David  Bradford. 

Cavalry. 

FIRST  REGIMENT. 

COMP4.VY  C. 

Capt.  William  S.  Fish  (pro.  col.);  Ist  Lient.  Charles  P.  Williams,  Jr., 
died ;  C>.  M.  Sergt.  William  T.  Cork  (pro.  Ist  lieut) ;  SergU  Edwin  W. 
French  (pro,  capt.);  Corporals  George  H,  Lord,  John  G.  Williams, 
William  C.  Harris  (pro.  q  -ni.);  John  Bentley,  George  Braman,  John 
H.  Bliven,  Lraac  T.  Bliven,  Henry  D.  Bennett,  Alfred  V.  Baronm 
(pro.  1st  lieut.) ;  James  L.  Eggloeton,  Charles  W.  Sheffield,  James  A. 
Edwards,  John  O'Kourke,  Joshna  Perkins,  Thomas  I.  Price,  Chris- 
tian Pflanm,  Zachariah  Patterson. 

Company  D. 
John  McGovetliy,  Peter  Maines. 

COMP.ANY  I. 

Peter  Wright,  Renhen  G.  Weeks. 

Company  K. 
Lyman  Doolittle,  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Company  L. 

Myron  H.  Crandall. 

Company  M. 

John  Smith,  Michael  Bcgg,  John  Bnrgan. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  our  town  has  suf- 
fered its  fall  measure  from  tlie  inflation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency.  Since  specie  payment  has  been 
resumed  business  has  revived  and  confidence  in  busi- 
ness circles  has  been  established. 

Thus  the  town  of  Stonington,  where  William 
Cbesebrough  first  built  his  forest  home  in  1649, 
has  grown  to  he  a  community  of  7353  inhabitants, 
with  a  grand  list  of  $-5,390,130.  The  people,  for  in- 
telligence and  enterprise,  are  the  equal  of  any  town- 
shi]>  in  the  State.  The  soil  is  strong,  rugged,  and 
hard  to  cultivate,  but  when  properly  cared  for  yields 
remunerative  crops. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

STONINGTON— (Continued). 
niOGEAPniCAL  SKETCHES. 

Hoe.  Richard  A.  Wheeler,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  was  born  Jan.  -29,  1817.  He  is  the  son 
of  Richard  Wheeler  and  Mary  Hewitt  Wheeler.  His 
mother  was  from  one  of  the  best  families  of  North 


Note.— The  Biogiaphical  Sketch  of  the  Hon.  Richard  A.  Wheeler  was  prepared  hy  Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer,  D.D. 
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Stoniiigtx)n.    His  father  was  an  industrious,  thrifty 
farmer,  and  so  his  boyhood  was  under  the  discipline  ; 
of  the  typical  "New  England  home,"  whicla  has  fur- 
nished some  of  the  best  specimens  of  American  man-  \ 
hood.    The  period  of  his  minority  was  divided  be-  \ 
tween  the  industries  of  the  farm  during  the  spring,  j 

summer,  and  autumn  and  the  educational  culture  of  i 

I 

the  common  school  for  the  winter.  ' 

The  range  of  studies  in  these  "seminaries"  at  that 
time  was  very    limited,  Webster's  Spelling-Book, 
Daboll's  Arithmetic,  Moree's  Geography,  Murray's 
English  Grammar,  and  Murray's  English  Reader 
being  the  exclusive  text-hooks.    But  the  teaching  \ 
and  discipline  were  often  severe,  and  the  scholarship  i 
had  a  corresponding  value  of  thoroughness  and  sol-  ^ 
idity  for  all  practical  ends. 

Judge  WLeeler's  industrious  use  and  improvement  { 
of  the  common  school  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  I 
rudimental  education  has  been  equal  to  all  the  varied  ' 
positions  of  responsibility  be  has,  during  his  opening 
and  ripening  manhood,  filled  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself^  with  honor  to  his  town,  and  to  the  full  satis-  ; 
faction  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens.     Early  \ 
called  to  important  civil  trusts,  he  has  attained  to  a  j 
degree  of  legal  culture  that  gives  to  his  counsel  great 
weight  and  value,  and  often  renders  his  rulings  deci-  | 
sive  and  final.    In  genealogical  lore  Judge  Wheeler  i 
has  no  rival  and  few  if  any  equals.    His  researches 
here  are  thorough  and  fearless,  dispelling  many  a 
beautiful  tradition,  but  fixing  the  plain  prosaic  truth  | 
by  figures  and  data  that  will  not  lie.    His  discourse 
at  the  late  Palmer  reunion  at  Stonington,  a  masterly  I 
grouping  of  events  scattered  over  a  period  of  two  | 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  held  the  attention  of  a  large  j 
and  promiscuous  crowd  to  its  close.  I 

Judge  Wheeler  has  been  twice  married, — first  to  ; 
Miss  Frances  M.  Avery,  of  North  Stonington,  Jan.  12,  | 
1843,  and  second  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Noyes,  of  Stoning-  \ 
ton,  Nov.  5, 1856.  He  is  descended  from  the  fallowing  | 
New  England  families:   Wheeler,  Park,  Thompson,  | 
Kayson,  Tilestone,  Elliott,  Burrows,  Culver,  Latham, 
Hubbard,  Gore,  Draper,  Denison,  Prentiss,  Gallup, 
Lake,  Stanton,  Burch,  Fanning,  Breed,  Chaplin,  Hew- 
itt, Lord,  Borodel,  Short,  Palmer,  and  otliers. 

In  1838,  when  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  one  of 
the  society  committee  of  the  Road  Church,  and  has 
held  that  oflBce  for  forty-three  years  to  the  present  I 
time.    He  was  chosen  selectman  in  1847  and  '48  ; 
representative  to  the  Legislature,  1851;  sheriff  of  i 
New  London  County,  1860;  re-elected  1863,  'G6,  and  ' 
'69,  and  holding  the  office  until  1872,  when  he  de-  j 
clined  re-election.    In  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  j 
chosen  judge  of  probate,  and  by  successive  re-elec-  , 
tions  baa  held  the  office  until  the  present  time.  ' 

The  above  are  the  principal  events  of  Judge 
AVheeler's  active  and  varied  life.  He  has  a  fine 
physique,  an  open  countenance,  pleasing  address,  and 
genial  manners.  Besides,  he  has  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  genealogical  anecdotes,  can  tell  a  good  story 


of  oldeu  or  modern  times,  and  excite  and  enjoy  an 
honest,  hearty,  healthy  laugh. 

The  proverb  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country '  is  not  applicable  to  Judge 
Wheeler,  for  nowhere  is  he  more  popular  than  among 
his  own  townsmen,  and  by  none  more  highly  esteemed 
than  by  his  own  immediate  neighbors. 

Charles  Mallory,  son  of  David  and  Amy  (Crocker) 
Mallory,  was  born  in  Waterford,  Conn.,  on  the  Lyme 
turnpike,  Feb.  24,  1796.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.  When  but  sixteen  David  took  the 
place  of  his  father,  who  was  drafted  for  six  months 
in  the  Continental  army,  and  after  serving  bis  time 
enlisted  for  service  during  the  war.  He  served  three 
years  under  Washington,  and  was  in  numerous  en- 
gagements. While  the  army  was  marching  through 
Connecticut  his  captain  told  him  he  was  going  to  re- 
sign ou  reaching  Milford.  David  told  him  if  he  left 
he,  David,  would  do  the  same.  At  Milford  the  cap- 
tain resigned,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
David  "  resigned,"  as  he  had  said  he  would  do,  went 
to  New  London,  and  shijtped  under  a  fictitious  name 
as  sailor  on  a  j)rivateer.  In  nine  days  he  was  a  pris- 
oner ou  a  Jersey  prison-ship.  After  some  time  he  was 
exchanged,  shipped  again,  and  was  again  captured. 
Tliree  times  in  all  he  was  a  prisoner  on  the  prison- 
ships,  and  three  times  was  exchanged.  On  arriving 
at  Waterford,  on  one  of  the  first  of  these  exchanges, 
being  then  about  twenty  years  old,  he  married,  and 
again  shipped  on  a  privateer,  had  a  fight  off  Long 
Island,  and  spent  most  of  his  honeymoon  a  prisoner. 
The  fourth  time  he  shipped  he  returned  with  prize- 
money.  His  share  was  paid  him  in  goods.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause,  we 
will  say  that  although  during  Gen.  Arnold's  march 
to  New  London  David  was  secreted  to  keep  him  from 
the  American  army,  there  were  some  Hessians  who 
came  to  him  for  a  drink,  aud  leading  one  of  them  to 
a  case  of  gin,  he  secured  his  gun  while  he  was  drink- 
ing, made  him  his  prisoner,  and  marched  him  to  the 
American  line  and  surrendered  him.  This  occurred 
the  same  day  New  London  was  burned.  After  the 
war  David  worked  at  farm  labor  and  at  butchering. 
He  had  ten  children,— Frances ;  Sally,  wlio  married 
Nathan  Beehe,  a  sail-maker  of  New  Loudon  ;  Rebecca, 
who  married  a  Mr.  West,  and  went  West  soon  after; 
David  ;  Amy,  who  married  John  Rogers,  a  caulker  of 
New  London  ;  Richard,  who  was  a  cooper,  and  sailed 
many  years  for  Charles;  Amos;  Charles;  Bcnajah ; 
Niitban,  who  served  his  time  at  sail-making  with 
Charles,  and  died  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

David  Mallory  had  a  strong  physical  nature,  and 
lived  till  he  was  about  seventy-nine.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  Charles  until 
her  death  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-three. 

Charles  Mallory  inherited  a  strong  constitution  and 
a  persistency  of  purpose  from  his  parents.  These 
have  enabled  him  to  commence  at  the  lowest  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  step  by  step  rise  to  the  top,  a 
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true  type  of  a  succeswful,  self-made  man.  He  lived  I 
with  bis  parents  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  having 
commoD-scbool  advantages  for  education,  then  was  | 
placed  at  service  for  six  months  at  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  month.  In  this  employment  he  re-  , 
mained  two  years,  receiving,  however,  four  dollars  ! 
per  month  the  second  year,  and  six  months'  school-  ; 
ing  each  year,  but  could  never  arrive  at  the  school  till 

10  A.M.  j 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  Charles  was  in- 
dentured for  seven  years  to  his  brother-in-law,  Nathan  ; 
Beebe,  to  learn  the  sail-making  trade.    His  was  not  ; 
an  easy  life,  and  Charles  ran  away  twice,  but  volun-  \ 
tarily  went  back,  and  Mr.  Beebe  told  him  if  he  would 
stay  till  he  was  twenty  he  would  release  him.    The  j 
qualities  of  thoroughness,  self-reliance,  and  integritj'  j 
which  have  characterized  Mr.  Slallory  through  life 
were  shown  at  that  early  age,  and  at  eighteen  wc  find 
him  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Bcebe's  establishment.    He  \ 
continued  in  this  capacity  till  the  expiration  of  his  ; 
time,  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  receiving  then  for  I 
his  services  one  dollar  and  tweuty-fivc  cents  per  day, 
twenty-five   cents   more  than   ordinary   pay.  He 
boarded  with  JMr.  Beebe,  and  in  the  six  months' 
time  had  only  taken  up  two  dollars  in  ca.sh,  and  of 
this  had  loaned  Mr.  Beebe  seventy-five  cents.  On 
settling  Mr.  Beebe  claimed  to  have  paid  this  amount,  | 
and  accused  Charles  of  falsehood,  and  said  he  never  ^ 
would  employ  him  again.    Charles  indignantly  re-  ; 
sponded  that  he  would  never  work  for  him  again,  \ 
and  he  kept  his  word,  although  Mr.  Beebe  endeavored  ! 
afterwards  to  retain  him.    Christmas  morning,  1816,  | 
the  young  man  crossed  Groton  Ferry,  e«roi^fe  for  Boston  i 
and  walked  to  Mystic,  carrying  all  his  worldly  goods  | 
and  tools  for  his  trade  upon  his  back.    On  crossing  the  ; 
ferry  over  the  Mystic  River  his  cash  capital  was  one  ■ 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.    Finding  an  amount  j 
of  work  to  do  here  on  a  vessel,  he  engaged  the  same,  I 
and  Jan.  I,  1817,  commenced  his  long,  active,  and  re-  ; 
markable  business  career  in  Mystic.    His  sail-loft  j 
was  a  small  room,  unclapboarded  and  exposed  to  the  I 
weather.    To  make  himself  comfortable  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  get  a  stove  (almost  an  unknown  thing 
then),  and  some  one  told  him  Mr.  Dennison,  at  the 
head  of  the  river,  had  one  for  sale.    Mr.  Mallory  Avent 
up,  saw  the  stove — a  sheet-iron  one — and  asked  its  ; 
price.    Mr.  Dennison  told  him  ''Two  dollars  and  a  \ 
half"    "Well,"  says  Mr.  Mallory,  "there  is  some-  ; 
thing  else.''    "How  is  that?"  responded  Mr.  Den-  j 
nison.    "If  the  stove  suits  you,  and  the  price  is  not  I 
too  high,  what  else  can  there  be?"    "I  have  not  the  1 
money  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Mallory,  and  stated  his-  ^ 
circum.stances.   "  How  were  you  going  to  get  the  stove  i 
down  to  your  room  ?"    "Carry  it  down  on  my  back."  i 
"  If  that's  the  case  I  will  wait  on  you  for  payment."  I 
AndMr.  Mallory  carried  his  stove  three  miles,  through  \ 
snow  six  inches  deep.    From  this  small  beginning 
have  the  extensive  interests  of  Mr.  Mallory  grown. 
Work  continued  to  come  in,  and  when  sail-making 


was  not  brisk  the  young  man  was  ready  to  turn  his 
hand  to  any  honest  industry,  and  would  often  scow 
wood  down  the  river. 

Feb.  22,  1818,  Mr.  Mallory  married  Eliza,  daughter 
of  John  and  Hannah  Rogers,  of  New  London.  Her 
ancestors  were  from  England,  and  trace  their  lineage 
back  through  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  to  an  honor- 
able family  of  Wiltshire.*  For  sixty -three  years  this 
worthy  couple  walked  hand  in  hand  through  life,  in 
good  health  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  the 
latter  years  with  three  generations  of  descendants  to 
do  them  honor,  until  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
lory, Sept.  4,  1881.  Their  children  now  surviving 
are  Charles  Henry  (senior  partner  of  the  large  house 
of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  New  York  City),  David  D., 
George  W.,  Franklin  0.,  and  Benjamin  E. 

Mr.  Mallory  engaged  in  sail-making  until  he  was 
about  forty  years  old.  For  the  sake  of  getting  the 
making  and  repairing  of  their  sails,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  a  small  way  in  numerous  vessels,  at  one  time 
having  an  interest  in  thirty.  From  this  he  invested 
more  and  more  in  vessels,  and  owned  at  one  time  ten 
whalers.  They  were  all  successfiil.  About  1S48,  Mr. 
Mallory  purchased  the  lease  of  the  Mystic  ship-yard 
from  Capt.  Forsyth,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
ship-building.  He  built  fifty  steamers  ajid  many 
sailing  vessels.  A  great  many  of  them  were  sold  to 
the  United  States,  and  became  historic  from  the  part 
they  contributed  to  the  annals  of  the  late  civil  war. 

At  present  Mr.  Mallory  has  given  up  much  of  his 
business,  but,  among  others,  retains  an  interest  iu  the 
New  York  and  Galveston  and  New  York  and  Fer- 
nandina  Steamship  Companies. 

When  the  Mystic  River  Bank  was  organized  Mr. 
Mnllory  was  made  its  president,  and  occupied  that 
position  for  many  years.  On  the  inauguration  of  the 
national  banking  system,  Mr.  Mallor}'  founded  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mystic  Bridge,  and  owned 
the  entire  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  still  retained  in  the  familj%  but  to  accommo- 
date other  friends  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  added  to 
the  capital. 

From  the  time  he  came  to  Mystic,  Mr.  Mallory  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  all  departments  of 
its  development  and  growth,  and  in  this  necessarily 
brief  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  a  busy  life.  In  all  his  varied  interests 
Mr.  Mallory  has  been  an  advocate  of  peace.  He  has 
never  in  any  of  liis  dealings  on  his  own  account  been 
sued  or  sued  any  one.  He  was  an  "  Old-Line  Whig," 
latterly  a  Republican,  and  gave  his  heartiest  co-oper- 
ation and  assistance  to  the  government  in  putting 
down  the  monster  Rebellion. 

Since  1817  both  Mr.  Mallory  and  wife  have  been 
members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Mystic  Bridge,  and  their  aid  has  never  been  witliheld 


•  Ki>r  full  history  of  Uogere  family,  see  History  of  Idtclifield  Couuty, 
town  of  Cornwall. 
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from  all  deserving  causes.  He  has  never  held  office, 
but,  as  a  private  citizen,  has  always  taken  an  interest 
in  everything  tending  to  the  betterment  of  his  town 
and  village,  and  throughout  the  world-wide  range  of 
his  acquaintances  there  will  be  nowhere  found  a 
tongue  to  whisper  aught  against  his  integrity  or  his 
broad  Christian  charity.  It  is  the  universal  expres- 
sion of  all  who  knew  him  that  "  Charles  Mallory  is 
an  honest  man." 

Quiet,  unostentatious,  and  modest,  with  all  his 
caution  and  far-seeing  sagacity  in  business,  Mr.  Mal- 
lory can,  at  the  close  of  an  unusually  long  life  of 
unintermitting  toil,  look  back  through  memory's 
book,  without  a  wish  to  blot  out  one  entry  made 
therein,  and  forward  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the 
lifting  of  the  veil  shutting  out  the  view  "over  the 
river." 

An  event  of  his  life,  the  purchase  of  the  place  iu 
Waterford  where  his  father  resided  in  his  old  age, 
illustrates  too  well  his  character  and  that  of  his  wife 
to  be  left  out  of  this  record.  When  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  while  playing  with  the  Sistare  boys,  whose 
father  owned  the  little  place  of  six  acres,  he  told 
them  that  if  he  lived  and  that  lot  of  land  was  for 
sale  he  would  buy  it  for  his  father  as  a  home.  After 
their  father's  death  (Mr.  Mallory,  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight,  struggling  by  hard  work  to  keep 
"  the  wolf  from  the  door")  the  Sistare  boys  reminded 
him  of  the  remark  (doubtless  often  repeated),  and 
told  him  he  could  have  it  for  thirty  dollars  per  acre, 
one-half  down,  and  note  for  balance  for  one  year,  se- 
cured by  mortgage.  He  accepted  their  offer,  and  set 
a  day  to  transact  the  business  in  New  London.  As 
the  day  drew  nigh  the  amount  seemed  so  immensely 
large  that  he  became  despondent,  and  thought  he 
could  never  pay  it.  It  seemed  a  gigantic  load.  It 
weighed  him  down  heavily,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
work.  On  going  to  his  dinner  he  told  his  wife  his 
trouble,  and  said  that  he  "could  never  pay  for  the 
place  in  the  world."  She  told  him  to  dismiss  his 
fears,  and  by  all  means  buy  it ;  also  saying,  "  You 
are  smart,  and  I  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  myself  to 
help  you."  She  encouraged  him,  and  he  concluded  to 
try,  ate  his  dinner,  and  went  to  work.  In  an  hour's 
time  the  same  deep  despondency  again  came  on  him. 
He  felt  so  badly  and  so  appalling  seemed  the  effort 
that  he  pulled  off  his  overalls,  and  without  a  word  to 
his  wife  started  for  New  London  on  foot,  to  tell  them 
that  he  could  not  take  the  land,  for  he  never  should 
be  able  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  gone  about  half  his 
journey,  when  something  stopped  him  suddenly,  and 
an  apparent  voice  told  him,  "You  can  pay  it."  Al- 
though -walking  very  fast,  he  was  stopped  instantly. 
He  returned  to  Mystic  and  to  work,  and  the  next  day 
went  to  New  London  and  bought  the  place.  It  took 
about  every  dollar  he  could  raise  to  pay  the  first  half, 
and  where  the  money  to  pay  the  note  for  the  bal- 
ance and  lift  the  mortgage  was  coming  from  was  en- 
tirely unknown.    Shortly  after  a  very  profitable  and 


unexpected  job  came  in,  enabling  him  to  take  up  his 
note  and  give  his  father  the  very  home  so  many 
years  thought  of.    In  a  few  years'  time  an  acre  of 
I  this  land  was  sold  off  for  building-lots  for  $200. 
I  This  Charles  told  his  father  to  use  for  himself.  An- 
j  other  sale  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  was  made 
1  afterwards  from  the  same  lot,  and  yet  it  kept  a  cow, 
I  furnished  a  garden,  and  enough  money  for  the  old 
I  gentleman,— as  he  said,  "  all  he  needed."    This  was 
;  his  home  until  his  death,  and  there  his  widow  re- 
I  sided  for  several  years.    After  her  ceasing  to  occupy 
,  it,  Charles  sold  the  remainder  for  more  than  enough 
i  to  pay  compound  interest  on  the  purchase-money,  and 
he  calls  it  "  the  best  investment  I  ever  made." 

C.  H.  Mallory. — Among  the  representative  and 
I  successful  business  men  of  the  United  States  who 
'  claim  New  London  County  as  the  place  of  their  na- 
;  tivity  none  are  more  worthy  a  passing  notice  than 
;  Charles  Henry  Mallory.    He  was  born  at  Mystic 
;  Bridge,  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept.  30, 1818.    His  child- 
\  hood  was  passed  in  Mystic,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
i  cellent  common-school  education,  which  was  improved 
I  by  one  year's  attendance  at  the  private  school  of  John 
i  Kirby,  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  his  day,  at  Ston- 
I  ington.    Charles  Mallory,  his  father,  early  taught  his 
children  the  value  of  labor,  and  trained  them  in  those 
,  habits  of  patient  industry'  and  thoroughness  of  exe- 
cution which  were  so  marked  characteristics  of  his 
own  successful  life.    Thus  Henry  was  early  taught 
the  sail-maker's  trade  by  his  father,  and  worked  with 
;  him  until  September,  1833,  when,  at  fifteeu  years  of 
1  age,  he  went  to  sea.    He  rapidly  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  promotion,  and  in  1839,  before  he 
was  of  age,  became  master  of  the  brig  "Appalachi- 
cola."    From  this  time  to  1840  his  life  was  passed  on 
the  water,  undergoing  the  various  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  a  maritime  life.    At  this  time 
i  Charles  Mallory  was  in  full  tide  of  his  business  career, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  business  and  its  many  and 
i  varied  interests  demanded  a  competent  and  confiden- 
;  tial  manager  in  New  York  City.    Henry  was  selected 
;  for  this  position,  and  leaving  the  water,  he  was  for 
:  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  1865  in  New  York, 
I  conducting  his  father's  affairs,  to  the  full  satisfaction 
j  and  monetary  advantage  of  his  principal. 

In  1865  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  a  ship- 
•  ping  and  commission  house,  was  established.  The 
,  original  members  were  C.  H.  Mallory  and  Elihu 
Spicer,  Jr.,  and  the  firm  continued  thus  until  about 
1870,  when  Charles  Mallory  (2)  and  Henry  R.  Mal- 
lory, sons  of  C.  H.  Mallory,  were  admitted  members. 
:  This  firm  has  been  very  prosperous,  and  stands  among 
the  leading  houses  of  the  metroi)olis.    In  connection 
i  with  other  interests,  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.  own  and 
run  three  steamship  lines, — one  to  Texas,  one  to  Flor- 
!  ida,  one  to  Nassau  and  Matanzas,  Cuba, — and  they 
I  also  for  three  years  ran  one  to  Brazil,  but  that  is  now 
I  temporarily  discontinued. 

'     Mr.  Mallory  married,  July  25,  1X41,  Eunice  Deni- 
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son,  daughter  of  Natlianiel  and  Eunice  (Denisori) 
Clift.  She  is  descended  from  two  old  and  honored 
families  of  Stoniugton.  Their  (-hildren  are  Charles, 
Fauuy  (Mrs.  C.  P.  Williams),  Henry  K,  Kate,  and 
Robert. 

Whig  and  Repnhlicaii  in  his  political  affiliations, 
Mr.  Mallory  was  elected  as  such  to  represent  Storing- 
ton  one  term  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  also 
to  represent  his  district  one  term  as  senator  in  the  same 
body.  He  was  pronounced  in  opposition  to  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  did  much  to  sustain  the  government 
in  the  long  civil  war  that  ensued.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  uniting  with  it 
in  1842. 

Although  his  life  has  been  one  of  incessant  business 
activity,  he  has  not  remained  a  silent  observer  of 
events,  or  of  the  growth  of  his  town  or  prosperity  of 
his  city,  but  has  home  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  works 
intended  to  promote  the  causes  of  morality,  religion, 
and  education,  to  further  the  interests  of  society,  and 
to  advance  the  sway  of  law  and  the  prevalence  of 
order. 

Mr.  Mallory  possesses  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind, 
with  integrity  of  purpose  and  great  firmness  of  char- 
acter. He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  important 
public  trusts  with  conceded  ability.  As  a  citizen,  he 
enjoj's  universal  confidence  and  esteem.  He  has 
always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  should  be  done  thoroughly  and 
well.  Without  pretension  as  a  speaker  or  writer,  few 
men  are  able,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  to  present 
reasons  and  arguments  more  forcibly  or  tereely.  In 
every  work  committed  to  his  hands,  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  Mr.  Mallory  has  labored  with  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  efficiency,  and  wholesome  practical 
results  testify  to  the  value  of  his  services. 

Williams  Family.'— It  will  not  be  inappropriate 
in  this  work  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  ancestoi-s 
of  those  Williamses  whose  portraits  and  biographies 
are  here  presented,  and  of  some  of  their  kindred, 
pioneers  and  settlers  elsewhere,  brothers  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Stonington  of  that  name,  and  their  descend- 
ants, who  for  several  generations,  when  there  were 
few  facilities  to  travel,  were  far  distant  from  each  other 
by  land,  but  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other 
either  by  blood  or  good  deeds. 

Robert  Williams,  from  whom  are  descended  all  of 
that  surname  in  this  part  of  New  London  Countj% 
came  from  Norwich,  England,  and  settled  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  in  1G37;  was  made  a  freeman  there  in  16.38; 
reached  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years,  having 
been  born  in  1593,  and  died  at  Ro.xbury,  Sept.  1,  161)3. 

Farmer,  in  his  genealogy,  says,  "  Robert  Williams, 
of  Roxbury,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  divines, 
civilians,  and  ancestors  of  the  name  who  have  hon- 


1  This  sketch  was  compiled  and  written  by  Hon.  Epliraim  Willianie, 
of  StoiiiuRtim.  The  facte  of  record  were  mostly  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Williams  family,  published  over  thirty  years  ago  iiy  Dr.  Stephen 
West  WillianiB. 


ored  the  country  of  their  birth."  It  is  also  related  that 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stratton,  who  died  July  28,  1674, 
aged  eighty,  was  very  reluctant  at  first  to  come  to  this 
country,  but  being  impressed  by  a  strange  dream  that 
if  she  did  so  she  would  become  the  mother  of  a  long 
line  of  ministers,  was  encouraged  to  leave  her  old 
home,  to  find  a  new,  amid  the  perils  and  discomforts 
of  the  Pilgrims.  And  it  is  certain  that  for  several 
generations  after  her  arrival  here  there  were  more  in 
New  England  eminent  in  that  profession  of  her  line- 
age than  of  any  other,  and  the  record  of  her  off- 
spring for  a  long  period  embraced  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  New  England  if  not  of  the 
United  States.  There  wa^i  scarcely  a  battle  of  im- 
portance fought,  particularly  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  country,  either  with  the  Indians  or  with  a  for- 
eign enemy,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  name  does 
not  appear.  On  Groton  Heights,  among  the  martyrs 
for  their  country's  independence  (whose  self-sacrifice 
and  patriotism  the  State  and  nation  ceremoniously 
and  grandly  commemorated  on  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  their  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold),  in  the 
sublime  language  written  on  the  monument  there, 
Jolin,  Henry,  Thomas,  Daniel,  "  were  a  people  that 
jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  in  tlie  high  places 
of  the  field."  Roger  Williams  probably  rendered 
more  efficient  services  to  Capt.  Ma-son  than  any  other 
man,  by  aiding  the  Massachusetts  troops  with  provis- 
ions, advice,  and  even  attendance  on  a  part  of  the 
route  of  these  troops  in  that  signal  engagement  near 
Mystic,  in  this  county,  when  nearly  seven  hundred 
Pequot  Indians  were  destroyed  and  their  power  com- 
pleteh^  broken. 

Robert  had  three  sons, — Samuel,  Isaac,  and  Stephen. 
The  sons  of  Samuel  and  Isaac  came  to  this  town  about 
16S5,  consequently  this  sketch  will  trace  partially  their 
line  of  descent  only,  and  to  make  it  more  easily  fol- 
lowed Samuel  and  Isaac  will  be  numbered  as  of  the 
second  generation,  and  so  in  order. 

Samuel  (second  generation),  eldest  son  of  Robert, 
was  born  in  England  in  1632;  became  a  freeman  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  March,  1658.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  repute,  and  held  the  office  of  deacon  in 
the  church  in  that  place  for  many  years,  which  was 
then  considered  a  distinguished  honor.  He  married 
Theoda  Park,  sister  to  Martha,  who  married  his  brother 
Isaac,  daughters  of  Deacon  William  Park,  of  Roxburj', 
\vho  was  a  man  of  note  and  represented  the  town  in 
General  Court  for  many  years.  Ebenezer  (tliird  gen-, 
eratiou),  his  son,  born  Dec.  6,  1666,  died  Feb.  13, 
1746-47,  came  to  Stonington  about  1685,  and  lived 
upon  land  purchased  of  Owaneco,  an  Indian  sachem, 
near  Mystic,  and  I  am  told  that  a  portion  of  that  tract 
is  now  owned  by  some  of  his  descendants.  He  mar- 
ried, Jan.  24, 1687,  Mary  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Isaac, 
whose  wife  was  Martha  Park,  cousin  to  the  Martha 
Park  who  married  Isaac  Williams  the  same  day  that 
his  cousin,  John  Williams,  married  Martha,  sister  to 
Mary. 


STONINGTON. 
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Rev.  John  (third  generation),  son  of  Samuel,  born 
at  Roxbury,  Dec.  10,  1664,  died  June  12,  1729,  was 
the  first  minister  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  1686.  The 
vote  of  the  town  upon  his  settlement  was  "  That  they 
would  give  him  sixteen  cow-commons  of  meadow- 
land,  with  a  home-lot  that  lyeth  on  the  Meeting-house 
Hill;  that  they  will  build  him  a  house  forty-two  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  linto  on  the  back  side 
of  the  house;  to  fence  his  house-lot;  and  within  two 
years  after  this  agreement  to  build  him  a  barn  and 
break  up  his  ploughing-land.  For  yearly  salary  to 
give  him  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  the  present,  and  four 
or  five  years  after  this  agreement  to  add  to  the  salary 
and  make  it  eighty  pounds." 

He  was  taken  captive  by  the  French  and  Indians 
Feb.  29,  1703-4;  his  two  youngest  sons  were  mur- 
dered at  the  time.  The  town  was  attacked  by  two 
hundred  French  and  one  hundred  and  fortj--two  In- 
dians from  Canada,  under  command  of  Maj.  Hertel 
De  Rouville.  There  were  then  no  settlements  be- 
tween Deerfield  and  St.  John's,  in  Canada.  The  pris- 
oners with  Mr.  Williams  numbered  one  hundred,  four- 
teen of  whom,  with  his  wife,  were  murdered  on  the 
journey,  and  two  starved  to  death  among  the  savages 
at  Coo's,  in  Vermont.  After  a  journey  of  twenty-five 
days  the  captives  reached  Shamblee.  He  was  a  pris- 
oner in  Canada  for  a  year  and  nine  months,  when  he 
was  redeemed,  and  left  Quebec  Oct.  25, 1706,  arriving 
at  Boston  November  21st,  with  fifty-seven  others, 
among  whom  were  two  of  his  sons.  His  daughter 
Eunice  and  others  were  left  behind.  An  account  of 
this  attack  and  their  captivity  may  be  found  in  the 
"Redeemed  Captive,"  published  by  him.  He  is  rep- 
resented by  his  cotemporaries,  who  have  witnessed 
his  eflTorts  before  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful 
auditories  in  the  province,  as  a  powerful  and  affecting 
preacher.  His  daughter  Eunice  died  in  captivity  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Though  a  mere  child,  no  efforts 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  forgot  the  Eng- 
lish language,  became  an  Indian  in  her  habits,  and 
married  an  Indian.  Her  daughter  Sarah  married  an 
English  physician  by  the  name  of  Williams  in  1758, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  England ; 
they  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  married  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  were  the  parents  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer,  born  about 
1790,  the  reputed  "Lost  Prince,''  a  missionary  among 
the  Green  Bay  Indians.  He  married  May  Hobart 
Jourdan,  a  relative  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  France, 
and  their  son  John  was  staying  with  him  about  the 
time  he  abdicated  the  throne. 

Park  (third  generation),  son  of  Samuel,  born  Jan. 
11,  1676,  died  1757,  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  ;  had 
a  son,  Col.  John,  who  moved  to  Sharon,  Conn.,  in 
1744;  died  there  March  14,  1774,  aged  sixty  years. 
He  was  chief  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Litchfield 
County,  and  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Sharon 
twenty-seven  times,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
colonial  militia. 

Deborah  (third  generation),  a  daughter  of  Samuel, 


born  Nov.  20,  1668,  married  Joseph  Warren,  and  was 
grandmother  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

Rev.  Eleazer  (fourlli  generation),  a  son  of  Rev. 
John,  of  Deerfield,  born  July  1,  1688,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1708,  was  absent  from  Deerfield  when 
his  father  and  family  were  captured.  He  was  or- 
dained minister  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  10,  1710. 
The  following  quaint  inscription  is  on  his  monument 
there : 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Eleazer  Williama,  pastor  of  ya 
Clili.  ill  Mtinsfield,  desceuiiej  from  venerable  autpstore,  but  more  nobly 
lorn  from  aliove,  aud  with  faithfuliipos,  prudence,  zeal,  and  courage  im- 
proved the  gifts  and  graces  his  Divine  Lord  hud  entrusted  him  with, 
in  3*e  work  of  the  ministry  bei'e,  being  found  with  Iiie  loynea  girt  and 
looking  for  tt)e  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jefius  to  etei-nal  life,  at  bis  Master's 
call  he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesua  Sapt.  21,  1742,  in  the  SS""  year  of  his 
age  and  ye  year  of  hie  pastoral  work.  Tbem  that  sleep  iu  Jpbus 
will  God  bring  with  him." 

Rev.  Stephen  (fourth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  John, 
of  Deerfield,  born  May  14,  1693,  was  taken  captive 
with  his  father  and  carried  to  Canada;  was  redeemed, 
and  returned  to  Boston  Nov.  21,  1705.  He  wrote, 
when  a  boy,  a  long  narrative  of  his  captivity  soon 
after  his  return,  which  is  curious  and  interesting. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1713,  was  a  chaplain  for 
the  armies  in  the  campaigns  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745, 
at  Lake  George  in  1755  aud  '56,  in  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  and  the  day  before  he  was 
killed,  being  Sunday,  preached  to  the  troops  from  the 
text,  "Which  remain  among  the  groves  and  lodge  in 
the  mountain."  In  1756  he  was  chaplain  in  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Dr.  Thomas,  brother  of  Col. 
Ephraim.  He  settled  at  Longmeadow,  and  had  sons 
—Rev.  Stephen,  Rev.  Warham,  and  Rev.  Nathan — 
all  graduated  at  Yale  College.  The  first  settled  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  the  second  at  Northfield,  Conn., 
and  the  Rev.  Nathan  at  Tolland,  Coun. 

Rev.  Warham  (fourth  generation),  another  son  of 
Rev.  John,  of  Deerfield,  was  taken  captive  to  Canada 
with  his  father.  Born  Sept.  16,  1699 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1719;  died  June  22, 1751 ;  settled  and  re- 
mained for  twenty-nine  years,  until  his  death,  a  min- 
ister at  Waltham,  Mass.  On  his  gravestone  is  en- 
graved : 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  excellont,  pious,  and  learned  divine,  the 
late  Kev.  Warhiim  Williams,  the  first  and  beloved  Paetor  iu  tba  church 
at  Waltham.  He  was  indeed  a  burulug  and  ablniiig  light  of  upcrior 
natural  power  ond  atiiuircd  abilities,  diligont  in  etiidy,  apt  to  teach,  fer- 
vent In  prayer, accurate  and  instructivo  in  preaching,  pnident  and  faith- 
ful iu  dlsclpliue,  tender  and  skillful  in  coinfoi  ting,  grave  iu  hie  deport- 
ment, agreeable  aud  edifying  in  conversation,  meek  towards  all  men, 
constant  and  candid  in  frieudahjp,  endearing  In  every  relation,  resigned 
iu  adversity,  ft  bright  exflm|>le  in  behavior  and  doctrine,  uDivorsiilly  es- 
teemed, and  died  greolly  lamented." 

He  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  born  at  Waltham, 
April  23,  1743;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1761  ;  died 
June  1, 1817,  a  very  talented  and  learned  man.  While 
at  Harvard  as  a  prof'es.sor  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Yale  College,  and  also 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American   Academy  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
Mannlieim,  Germany,  and  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
valuable  works;  and  his  son,  Gen.  Charles  Kilbonrne 
Williams,  born  Jan.  24,  1782,  f-raduated  at  Williams' 
College  in  1800,  was  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Maj.  Elijah  (fourth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  John, 
of  Deerfield,  by  his  second  wife,  born  Nov.  13,  1712, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1732,  died  July  10,  1771, 
was  an  able  magistrate  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
County  Court;  he  inherited  his  father's  mansion  and 
home-lot  at  Deerfield,  where  he  lived,  and  he  had  a 
son  John,  born  Jan.  6,  1751,  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1769,  died  at  Deerfield  in  1816,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  trustees  of  Williams  College,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Deerfield  Academy,  and  at  his 
death  left  several  thousand  dollars  to  that  institution. 

Rev.  Ehenezer  (fourth  generation),  a  grandson  of 
Samuel  (second  generation),  of  Roxbury,  born  Aug. 
12,  1690,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1709,  was  ordained 
minister  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1715,  and  died 
March  28,  1753,  was  also  a  very  distinguished  divine. 
His  daughter  Hannah  mai-ried  Gen.  Huntington,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Gen.  Ebenezer  and  Zachariah 
Huntington,  and  grandmother  of  Hon.  Jabez  W. 
Huntington,  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  Connecticut.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  had 
sons, — the  Rev.  Chester  and  Col.  Ebenezer.  The  Rev. 
Chester,  born  1719,  died  Oct.  13,  1755,  graduated  at 
Yale,  was  a  minister  at  Hadley,  JIass.  Upon  Lis 
gravestone  is  inscribed: 

"Here  rests  the  btidv  iif  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chester  Williams,  in  whom 
bright  parts,  solid  learning,  nnfeigned  piety,  happy  elocution,  u^iver6.^1 
benevolence,  liospitnlity,  and  Cljristiaii  love  combined  to  formtbe  exem- 
plary Pastor,  the  kind  linRl^ind,  the  tender  parent,  the  ilelightfnl  com-  ! 
panion,  and  the  faithful  friecd,  who  departed  this  life  13th  October, 
1755,  aged  3C." 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah,  was  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  years  a  minister  at  Brimfiehl,  Mass.;  graduated  ^ 
at  Harvard,  1769;  distinguished  for  the  energy  and  i 
pathos  with  which  his  sermons  were  delivered,  and  ' 
was  an  able  advocate  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
strict  Calvinists,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  : 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Col.  Ebenezer  (fifth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer, born  Nov.  22,  1723,  died  in  Pomfret,  1783,  often  : 
represented  the  town  in  General  Court;  was  an  officer  I 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  had  a  command  at  Fort 
Edward  in  1757.    His  son,  the  Hon.  Elisha  (sixth 
generation),  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  born  Aug.  29,  1773, 
died  in  New  York,  June  29,  1833,  was  one  'of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  his  State  of  his  time.  Chancellor 
Kent  says  of  hini,  "  When  I  was  judge,  until  1814 
he  frequently  tried  cases  before  me  at  the  circuit,  and  i 
he  was   eloquent,  ingenious,  and   impressive,  and  ' 
showed  especially  his  sagacity  and  judgment  in  the  ; 
examination  of  witnesses;  and  his  addresses  to  the 


juries  were  always  forcible,  witty,  argumentative,  and 
singularly  attractive,  and  heightened  by  a  volubility 
of  his  language  and  melody  of  his  voice,  and  his 
commanding  eye  and  dignified  and  attractive  per- 
son.'' At  a  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  among  others,  by  members  of  the 
bar  : 

"  Hosohed,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
consider  and  report  to  a  meeting  of  the  bar  at  the  next  October  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  expediency  of  Bome  permaneot  memoriaJ  of 
onr  regard  for  the  public  and  private  character  of  onr  deceased  brother, 
the  IIoD.  Eiisha  Williams." 

The  committee  were  Messrs.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Mar- 
cus T.  Reynolds,  Ambrose  I.  Jordan,  Aaron  Vander- 
poel,  aud  John  C.  Spencer. 

Another  descendant  of  Samuel  (second  generation) 
was  John  Chandler  Williams,  born  at  Roxbury,  Ang. 
6,  1755;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1777;  settled  at  Pitts- 
field  ;  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  joined  the  American  forces,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  employed,  as  appears  by 
the  journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1774-75,  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  on  some 
secret  service.  "  The  service  was  to  discover  the 
letter-book  and  other  public  records  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,"  and  was  successful. 

Having  thus  given  some  of  the  prominent  descend- 
ants of  vSamuel,  we  will  now  revert  to  his  brother 
Isaac,  whose  sons,  John  and  Eleazer,  came  to  Ston- 
ington  about  1685,  and  about  the  time  that  Samuel's 
son  Ebenezer  did,  as  referred  to. 

Isaac  Williams,  second  sou  of  Robert,  was  born 
at  Roxbury,  Sept.  1,  1638;  died  there  Feb.  11,  1707; 
married  INLirtha,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Park; 
settled  at  Newton  ;  represented  the  town  in  General 
Court  five  or  six  years,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse.  Of  his  children  we  will  follow  William,  John, 
Eleazcr;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Judith  Cooper, 
Ephraim,  and  a  few  of  their  descendants. 

William  (third  generation)  was  born  Feb.  2,  1665; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1683 ;  died  Aug.  29,  1741 ;  set- 
tled a  minister  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in  1685,  and  pos- 
sessed remarkable  talents.  Dr.  Chauncey,  in  his 
sketch  of  eminent  men  in  New  England,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  New  Haven,  May  6,  1768,  says 
of  him,  "I  have  read  all  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard's 
writings,  who,  says  Elliot,  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  New  England,  bnt  I 
believe  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  his  son-in-law,  to 
have  been  the  greater  man." 

President  Edwards,  in  a  sermon  at  his  funeral,  said, 
"  He  was  a  person  of  unnatural  common  abilities  and 
distinguished  learning;  a  great  divine,  of  very  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  judg- 
ment. Judiciousness  and  wisdom  were  eminently  his 
character.  He  was  one  of  eminent  gifts,  and  there 
followed  a  savor  of  holiness  in  the  exercise  of  these 
gifts  in  his  public  and  private  life."  He  had  sons, — 
Rev.  William,  of  Weston;  Rev.  Solomon,  of  Leb- 
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anon ;  Rev.  Elisba,  president  of  Yale  College ;  and 
Col.  Israel,  of  Hatfield. 

The  Rev.  William  (fourth  generation),  born  May 
11,  1688 ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1705  ;  died  March  6, 
1760 ;  ordained  minister  at  Weston,  1709 ;  was  es-  < 
teemed  a  fine  scholar  and  excellent  sermonizer;  was  ' 
widely  known  from  his  artillery  election  sermon  in  ' 
1737,  and  the  general  election  sermon  of  1741,  both 
of  which  were  published ;  also  sermons  x>n  the  ordi- 
nation of  Dr.  Hall  Sutton,  on  the  execution  of  P. 
Kennison  for  burglary,  1738,  on  saving  faith,  1741,  and 
on  the  death  of  Caleb  Lyman,  1742.   He  had  son,  Col. 
William,  of  Pittsfield,  born  1713,  died  June,  1788, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  took  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  Ticonderoga,  July  5,  1758,  and  a  judge  of  the 
court  in  Berkshire  County. 

Rev.  Solomon  (fourth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam, of  Hatfield,  born  June  4,  1700;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1719;  died  1776;  ordained  minister  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  5, 1722 ;  was  one  of  the  learned 
divines  of  the  day.  Many  of  his  works  were  published, 
among  which  were  "  Christ  the  Living  Witness  of  the 
Truth,"  1744;  "A  Vindication  of  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Justifying  Faith,"  in  answer  to  Andrew  Cros- 
well,  1746 ;  and  "  The  True  State  of  the  Question  Con- 
cerning the  Qualifications  for  Communion,"  in  an- 
swer to  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  had  sons, — the  Rev. 
Eliphalet,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Hon.  Williams. 

The  Rev.  Eliphalet  (fifth  generation),  born  Feb. 
24,  1727,  died  1803  ;  settled  at  East  Hartford ;  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Rev.  Elisha,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  had  sons, — Rev.  Elisha,  born  Oct.  7,  1757  ; 
graduated  at  Yale,  1775 ;  died  1845 ;  settled  in  New 
Hampshire;  and  the  Rev.  Solomon,  born  1752;  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1776  ;  died  Nov.  9,  1834.  Minister  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  for  fifty-five  years  ;  was  a  strong 
preacher,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  one  of  tlie 
largest  congregations  in  Massachusetts. 

Ezekiel  (fifth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  Solomon, 
was  born  May  4,  1729,  died  Feb.  12,  1818;  was  a 
distinguished  civil  and  military  officer  during  the 
American  Revolution  ;  was  commissary  of  provisions 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  sheriff  of  Hartford 
County  for  twenty-two  years,  and  deacon  for  many 
years  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield,  and  is  noticed  in 
Hinman's  "  History  of  the  Actors  of  the  American 
Revolution."  He  had  sons, — Samuel  P.,  John,  Thos. 
Scott. 

Samnel  P.  (sixth  generation),  son  of  Ezekiel,  born 
1779,  graduated  at  Yale,  1796 ;  was  an  able  niinister  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.  John  (sixth  generation)  was  born  at  Wethers- 
field, Sept.  11,  1762,  died  1840;  graduated  at  Vale, 
1781 ;  studied  law  in  the  oflace  of  Judge  Chauncey, 
in  New  Haven.  He  had  a  comfortable  fortune,  and 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  general  literature.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  to  an  uncommon  fine  personal 


appearance  he  added  the  courtliness  of  manner  and 
dress  of  the  Revolutionary  age.  Thomas  Scott  (sixth 
generation),  the  last  maternal  son  of  Ezekiel,  was  born 
at  Wethersfield,  June  26,  1777 ;  graduated  at  Yale, 
1794;  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1819,  and 
was  chief  justice  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  William  (fifth  generation),  son  of  Rev.  Solo- 
mon, of  Lebanon,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  born  at  Lebanon,  April  8,  1731; 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  honorably 
graduated,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to  theo- 
logical subjects  under  direction  of  his  father  ;  was  on 
the  staff  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  George,  September,  1755.  In  175C  was  chosen 
town  clerk  of  Lebanon,  and  held  the  office  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  during  that  time  often  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature;  frequently  chosen  its 
clerk,  and  also  Speaker;  was  annually  elected  an 
"  a-ssistant"  from  1776  to  1780,  and  from  1784  to  1803. 
The  session  was  then  semi-annual,  and  for  more  than 
ninety  sessions  he  was  scarcely  absent  from  his  seat, 
except  when  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1776-77.  At  the  age  of  forty-one  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  at  that  time  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  died,  and  was  buried  at  Leb- 
anon, Aug.  2,  1811.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rev. 
William,  of  Hatfield,  had  two  other  sous, — Elisha 
and  Israel. 

Rector  Elisha  (fourth  generation),  born  Aug.  26, 
I  1694  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1711 ;  died  July  25,  1755  ; 
ordained  minister  at  Newington,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1722. 
He  studied  law,  and  for  several  years  was  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Wethersfield.  la  1726  was 
chosen  president  of  Yale  College ;  resigned  in  1739 
from  ill  health  ;  was  again  returned  to  the  Legislature, 
and  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  After- 
wards was  chaplain  of  the  regiment  sent  by  the  State 
to  Cape  Breton,  and  soon  after  commanded  a  regi- 
ment raised  for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  He  was 
sent  to  England  to  raise  money  for  the  troops  in 
December,  1749;  left  on  his  return  in  1751  ;  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck,  and  after  spending  some  months 
in  Antigua,  arrived  home  in  April,  1752.  This  is  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  on  his  tomb  : 

"Tbe  HoDb'le.  Col'l.  Elislia  Williams  sliin'd  in  exc  elling  Gifts  of  Na- 
tuie.  Learning  nnd  Grace,  in  Benevolence  univensal.  Firm  in  Friend- 
bliip,  ill  Couveraation  pleasaut  and  Inntructive.  In  Eeli(;iou  Sincere, 
unafr'-cted  clieerful ;  Truly  Hnmble.,  of  Conjugal  A  Parental  Affection 
and  Humanity,  A  Wise,  Great  &  Good  Man.  [>  I'eart  lie  was  an  Ilou'r 
to  the  Sacred  Ministry,  in  Npwiugloii.  13  years  Yale  Collpje  flourished 
nnder  I1I6  I'ioos,  Learned  i  Kaitljful  Instruction  and  liappy  Govern't; 
the  Glory  of  ye  colh  so  &  Ornament  of  bis  f'ountry.  He  often  filled  & 
adorned  ecvoral  Civil  &  Military  cliaracteru.  Uoaven  claimed  what  was 
Inimortal  that  Glad  obeyed  it  droati'd  here  tbe  Duat  to  Rest  till  Jcsae 
couies. 

"Obiit  26"'  July  Mo!),  J!tatcs  01  yr«." 

Dr.  Doddridge,  who  knew  him  in  England,  said, 
"I  look  upon  Col.  Williams  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  upon  earth.  lie  has  joined  to  an  ar- 
dent sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate 
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prudence,  great  candor  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
a  certain  nobleness  of  soul  capable:  of  containing  and 
acting  the  greatest  things  without  seeming  to  be  con- 
scious of  having  done  them." 

Col.  Israel  (fourth  generation),  of  Hatfield,  son  of 
Eev.  William,  born  Nov.  30, 1709  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1729 ;  died  in  1789 ;  was  an  oflScer  in  the 
French  and  Indian  ware  of  1744  and  175o.  Had 
command  of  the  forces  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  asHoytsays 
in  his  •'  Antiquarian  Researches,"  "  to  whom  the  early 
settlers  in  that  section  were  much  indebted  for  long 
and  able  .service." 

These  were  descendants  of  the  Rev.  AVilliam,  of 
Hatfield.  We  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  descendants 
of  his  brother  Ephraim,  of  Stockbridge. 

Ephraiu)  (third  generation),  a  sou  of  Isaac,  born 
Aug.  21,  1691;  died  1754;  settled  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  June,  1739.  There  were  no  roads  except  horse- 
paths between  the  Connecticut  River  aud  Stockbridge 
at  that  time.  The  country  was  a  wilderness,  and 
only  three  families  with  him  then  settled  what  is  now 
that  town.  He  is  spoken  of  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman 
as  a  worthy  man  ;  was  appointed  by  the  government 
to  survey  and  apportion  plots  of  land  to  the  Indians, 
and  was  made  a  colonel.  He  had  sons, — Col.  Eph- 
raim and  Dr.  Thomas. 

Col.  Ephraim  (fourth  generation),  horn  Feb.  24, 
1715 ;  killed  at  Lake  George,  Sept.  8, 1755.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  Europe,  visiting  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland;  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  from  Stockbridge,  and  afterwards  deputy  sheriff 
under  Col.  Oliver  Partridge.  He  possessed  brilliant 
military  talent,  served  in  the  Canada  expedition,  and 
was  in  constant  service  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  He  was  killed  near  the  post-road  from  Glen 
Falls  to  Caldwell,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  A 
large  rock,  upon  which  was  cut  E.  W.,  and  upon 
which  was  afterwards  placed  a  marble  monument,  is 
marked  as  near  the  spot.  He  never  married,  and  left  \ 
provisions  by  his  "  Will"  which  founded  Williams  : 
College.  The  will  was  made  at  Albany,  July  22, 1755.  j 
The  executors  were  Israel  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  John 
AV'orthington,  of  Springfield  ;  witnesses,  William  Wil- 
liams, Noah  Belding,  Richard  Cartwright. 

Dr.  Thomas,  his  brother,  born  April  10,  1718,  died 
Sept.  18,  1775,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  iu  1756 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Lake  George.  Was 
with  Ephraim  when  lie  was  killed.  He  bad  sous, — 
Dr.  William,  Col.  Thomas,  and  Ephraim.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Stoddard  Williams  (fifth  generation),  horn  Oct. 
11,  17G2,  died  Jan.  8,  1828,  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  had  a  son.  Dr.  Stephen  West  Williams,  a 
very  learned  man  and  author  of  many  works  aud 
es.says.  Col.  Thomas  (fifth  generation),  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  born  May  5,  1746,  died  July  10,  1776,  was  a 
lawyer  in  Stockbridge  in  1770-71.  In  1775  went  to 
Cambridge  in  command  of  a  party  of  minute-men, 
and  volunteered  to  follow  Col.  Arnold  up  the  Ken- 


nebec River  to  Quebec.  The  next  year  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  ordered  to  Canada.  On  his  way 
fell  sick,  and  died  at  Skenesboro',  now  Whitehall, 
N.  Y. 

Ephraim  (fifth  generation),  son  of  Dr.  Thomas,  born 
Nov.  19, 1760,  at  Deerfield,  died  Dec.  27, 1835,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  tlie  first  and  best  counselors  in  Massa- 
chusetts, frequently  elected  to  the  Legislature,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  counselor  to  the  Governor.  He 
was  gifted  with  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  order, 
and  his  mantle  has  worthily  fallen  upon  his  son  John, 
the  present  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

1  have  thus  sketched  some  of  the  family  not  of  this 
town  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colonies  at  and  for  a 
few  generations  after  the  coming  of  Ebenezer,  son  of 
Samuel  (second  generation),  and  John  and  Eleazer, 
son  of  Isaac  (second  generation),  to  Stonington. 

Their  descendants  did  not  furnish  as  many  profes- 
sional men  as  did  those  of  the  other  sons  of  Samuel 
and  Isaac  we  have  noted.  They  were  located  where 
there  were  less  opportunities  for  study  and  education 
and  the  public  display  of  acquired  powers,  but  in 
business  occupations  they  exhibited  eminent  qualities 
and  those  inherited  natural  abilities  which  were  more 
necessary  here  during  that  time  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  land,  originate  industries  and  improve- 
ments, and  earn,  by  toil  and  financial  operations, 
property  for  themselves  and  others  than  the  wisdom 
of  colleges  or  the  pursuits  and  accomplishments  of  the 
learned  professions.  And  it  would  be  to  the  general 
advantage  now^  if  we  had  more  old-fashioned  impres- 
sive integrity  and  hard-headed  business  method  in 
public  affairs,  and  less  new-fangled  notions,  "vain 
babblings  and  pettifogging  oppositions  of  science, 
falsely  so  called." 

John  (third  generation)  was  bom  Oct.  31,  1667; 
died  Nov.  5,  1702 ;  married,  Jan.  24,  1687,  Martha 
Wheeler,  granddaughter  of  Thomas,  the  first  in  Sto- 
nington of  the  name,  who  came  iu  1664,  and  sister  of 
May,  who  married  his  cousin,  Ebenezer  Williams. 
John's  mother  and  Martha's  were  also  cousins.  He 
and  his  brother  Eleazer  (born  in  1670,  died  March 
19,  1725)  took  up  land  adjoining  about  1685.  Their 
residences  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  Eleazer's 
being  on  the  hill  called  Williams'  Hill,  commanding 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  Long  Island  Sound,  pictur- 
esque islands,  the  Mystic  River  valley,  and  the  bold 
country  surrounding,  and  was  near  the  burying- 
ground  where  many  of  the  family  are  buried.  The 
burying-ground  is  near  the  fort  which  was  taken  by 
Capt.  Mason  from  the  Pequots  in  1637,  and  a  portion 
of  the  land  has  been  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  pos- 
session of  an  Eleazer  Williams  in  a  direct  line  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  last  died,  and  it  now  re- 
mains in  the  occupancy  of  some  of  the  descendants; 
and  among  them  and  also  those  of  Ebenezer  there 
have  been  many  substantial,  prominent  men,  usefiil 
where  they  lived,  filling  many  important  offices,  sue- 
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cessful  in  various  business  vocations,  and  influential 
contributors  in  the  forming  and  progress  of  social, 
civil,  and  religious  society.  John  "  promised  subjec- 
tion to  ye  Government  of  Christ  in  this  (the  First 
Congregational)  Church,  Rev,  James  Noyes,  pastor, 
April  IS,  1689.  His  wife,  Martha,  ye  June  IGth  fol- 
lowing." He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  On 
his  gravestone,  erected  by  Gen.  William  Williams, 
of  Norwich,  is  written  : 

"To  the  Memory  of  Jobu  Williame,  who  came  from  Eoxbnry,  Mass., 
eettled  at  StoniDgton,  and  married  Martha,  daiigliter  of  Isaac  Wheeler, 
one  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  town;  died  Nov.  15,  170J,  aged 
35  years.  Hia  father,  Capt.  Isaac  Williams,  died  in  Maasachusette,  Feh. 
11, 1707,  aged  69.  His  grandfather,  Robert  Williams,  came  from  Nor- 
wich, England,  and  died  in  Roxbnry  in  1693." 

John  and  Martha  had  eight  children,  viz. :  Isaac, 
John,  Martha,  Deborah,  William,  Nathan,  Eunice, 
and  Benaiah,  of  whom  Col.  John  (fourth  generation, 


born  Oct.  31,  1692,  died  Dec.  30,  1761)  married,  Feb.  I 
19,  1711,  Desire  Denison.  From  this  time  down  to  j 
the  present  the  blood  of  these  families  has  frequently  ; 
intermingled,  and  mention  of  her  ancestiy  will  be  ap- 
propriate. She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Mercy 
Gorham  Denison.  Mercy's  mother  was  Desire  How- 
land,  the  daughter  of  John,  the  last  male  survivor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  over  in  the  "  May- 
flower" in  1620.  Her  father,  Capt.  John  Gorham,  died 
in  command  of  a  company  in  Philip's  war,  at  Swanzey, 
Mass.  George  was  the  son  of  Col.  George  and  Ann 
Borradell  Denison,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled 
in  Stonington  in  1654.  His  father,  William,  came  to 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1631 .  Col.  George,  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Bridget  Thomson,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  returned  to  England,  served  under 
Cromwell  as  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Naseby.  He  remained  in  England  six  or 
seven  years,  and  visited  Ireland  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance witli  Ann  Borradell,  between  whom  a  romantic 
attachment  had  formerly  existed,  hut  at  the  time  she 
was  unwilling  to  join  her  fortunes  with  his  and  come 
to  this  country.  His  visit  at  this  time,  however,  was 
more  successful,  and  he  returned  here  with  her  as  his 
wife. 

Col.  George  was  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  warfare  against  the  Indians. 
Miss  Caulkins,  in  her  history,  says,  "  Our  early  history 
presents  no  character  of  bolder  and  more  active 
spirit  than  Capt.  George  Denison :  he  reminds  us  of 
the  bordermen  of  Scotland."  He  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  in  General  Assembly  at  Hart- 
ford, and  died  while  attending  its  session,  and  lies 
buried  there  in  the  ground  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  on  ]\Iain  Street.  His  wife  was  always  called 
"Lady  Ann,"  by  virtue  of  her  father,  who  was  Lord 
John  of  Ireland. 

Col.  John  Williams  was  left  at  the  age  of  ten  with- 
out a  father,  "  to  make  or  mar  a  man''  out  of  his  own 
resources  and  capabiliti&s,  in  a  rugged  time,  when 
wealth  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  were  dependent 


solely  on  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and  he  met  the  stern 
necessities  and  emergencies  of  those  primitive  days, 
and  proved  the  stuff"  that  was  in  him  by  working  out 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor.  At  a  period  when 
such  positions  were  won  by  the  sword  that  was  brave 
and  true,  and  not  by  luck,  he  cut  his  way  up  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  represented  the  town  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  frequently  intrusted  by  his  townsmen 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  of  the  highest  civil 
offices  they  had  to  bestow.  Out  of  him  grew  sons  and 
daughters  who,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  labors,  well  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  reputation.  They  were  Desire, 
John,  William,  Thankfhl,  Mercy,  Thomas,  who  was 
killed  at  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6,  1781,  Robert,  and 
George;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Hehne,  Mercy, 
and  Edward,  who  died  on  board  the  prison-ship  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  William  (fifth  generation),  son  of 
Col.  John  and  Desire,  born  May  1,  1716,  died  July 
27,  1801,  married,  Feb.  15,  1738,  Martha,  daughter  of 
William  Wheeler,  brother  to  the  Martha  who  married 
John  Williams  (third  generation).  William  was  a 
highly  respectable  citizen,  held  many  offices,  select- 
man and  others,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  Leg- 
islature ;  he  acquired  considerable  property,  and  was 
a  liberal  supporter  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  and  Martha  had  William,  Benadara,  Martha,  John, 
Esther,  Ephraim,  Desire,  Hannah,  and  Isaac. 

William  (sixth  generation),  born  Aug.  14,  1740, 
died  at  sea,  Oct.  25,  1770;  married  Eunice  Prentice; 
they  had  William  (see  portrait  and  sketch)  and  Eu- 
nice, born  Jan.  3,  1767,  died  Aug.  5,  1811,  who  mar- 
ried Coddington  Billings,  and  were  parents  of  Hon. 
Noyes  Billings,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut, 

i  and  William  W.  Billings,  now  living  in  New  Lon- 

I  don. 

i  John  (.sixth  generation),  bom  Dec.  23,  1744,  mar- 
I  ried  Keturah  Randall ;  they  had  nine  children,  and 
*  were  grandparents  of  Joseph  S.  Williams,  a  worthy 
j  farmer,  who  has  been  selectman  a  number  of  times, 
and  his  sons,  Elias  and  Joseph,  representatives  of  the 
i  town  in  General  Assembly.    Josepl)  has  also  been 

and  now  is  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  towu. 
j      Ephraim  (sixth  generation),  born  May  31,  1756, 
';  died  July  6,  1804,  married  first  Sarah  Potter,  of  South 
I  Kingston,  R.  I. ;  they  had  no  children  ;  married  aftcr- 
I  wards,  Dec.  23,  1787,  Hcphzibab  Phelp.s,  daughter  of 
'^Dr.  Charles  and  Hannah  Denison  Phelps,  a  descend- 
j  ant  of  Col.  George  and  Ann  Borradell  Denison  by 
1  their  son  John.    Capt.  Ephraim  was  a  large  land- 
'  owner  and  of  well-known  business  reputation,  and 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  enjoyment  and  in- 
crease of  his  estate.    He  held  oflices,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  was  captain  of  a  company.    He  and  Heph- 
zihah   had   Ephraim    (see  portrait,   etc.),  Charles 
Phelps  (see  i>ortrait,  etc.),  and  Sarah,  born  July  15, 
1802  died  July  24,  1824,  unmarried.    His  sister  Han- 
nah,'born  June  17,  1753,  died  July  19,  1829,  married, 
'  July  3,  1777,  Amos  Dcuison,  a  descendant  of  Col. 
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George  and  Ann  through  their  son  George  ;  and  their 
daughter,  Hannah  Eliza,  born  Jan.  11, 1799,  died  June 
20,  1877,  married,  April  13,  1815.  Ephraim,  his  son. 

Col.  Isaac  Williams  (sixth  generatiou),  born  March 
23,  1758,  died  Oct.  10,  1S44,  married,  Dec.  13,  1780, 
Phebc,  daughter  of  Warham  Williams,  whose  father,  ; 
Isaac,  the  son  of  John  the  first  settler,  married  Sarah,  | 
daughter  of  John  Denison,  a  son  uf  Col.  George  and  I 
Ann.    Col.  Isaac  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  repre-  ; 
sented  the  town  in  the  Legislature,  held  many  civil  | 
and  military  offices,  was  a  colonel  of  commanding  | 
presence,  and  an  intelligent  I'armer  of  sound  judgment  ! 
and  unusual  business  capacity.    Some  of  his  grand- 
children live  on  the  lioniestead.  j 

Maj.-Gen.  William  Williams.— Maj.-Gen.  Wil-  ; 
Ham  Williams  (seventh  generation),  son  of  William  | 
and  Eunice  Prentice,  was  born  .Tune  30,  1765,  died  j 
3iay  15, 1838,  married  Mercy  Wheeler;  they  had  Gen.  j 
AVilliam,  of  Norwich,  and  Maj.  Thomas  W.,  of  New  ' 
London.  Maj.-Gen.  William,  of  Stonington,  was  i 
prominent  in  business  and  also  in  public  affairs,  was  i 
of  powerful  Irarae,  and  had  great  individuality  of  ! 
character.  He  was  a  large  land-owner,  and  for  a  time,  ; 
at  New  London,  was  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  \ 
He  returned  to  Stonington,  and  after  residing  a  time  j 
on  one  of  his  farms,  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Billings,  I 
who  married  ]iis  sister,  he  built  a  tine  residence  on  a  i 
tract  of  land  near  the  village,  where  he  died.  Few  ; 
men  have  been  more  active,  enterprising,  or  useful,  j 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  extensively  engaged  ; 
as  a  shipping  merchant.  As  a  landholder,  he  was  | 
always  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  as  j 
well  as  of  manufactures.  i 

He  held  various  town  offices,  was  a  selectman  for  \ 
six  years,  often  a  representative  in  the  Legislature,  i 
president  of  the  Stonington  Bank  from  1827  to  1835,  j 
wlien  he  resigned.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pre-  | 
liminary  steps  which  oi)ened  through  Stonington  the  i 
steamboat  and  railroad  communication  between  New  ; 
York  and  Boston.  He  rose  from  the  command  of  a  ! 
troop  of  cavalry,  through  the  various  grades  of  office,  j 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the  Third  Division  of  I 
Connecticut  militia.  He  held  that  office  in  war  and  | 
in  peace,  and  alwaj's  had  the  confidence  and  respect  | 
of  those  under  his  command. 

A  notice  of  his  death  by  the  editor  of  the  JVew  Lon-  \ 
don  GazMe,  to  whom  be  was  politically  opposed  in  | 
several  severely  contested  elections,  justly  outlines  his  , 
sterling  character: 

WilliaDis  \v;ib  a  man  of  uncommon  cliHractcr.    Starting  in  life  '> 

with  nn  otlier  leliautp  than  his  uwii  reBourcea,  be  was  the  architect  of  | 

hifi  iiwn  fortune.    11c  was  a  man  of  great  and  enlerpiiBing  BSgacitj  and  | 

inJefatigalilo  per.wveruuco,  wliiuh  fjnulitieti  commended  liim  to  the  es-  ■ 

teem  of  a  nunieruns  circle  of  friends.    lie  was  more  extenaivclj'  and  ! 

variously  concerned  in  liUBiuesa  than  any  man  in  New  London  County,  i 

In  couimercp,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  lie  gave  cmploynn^nt  to  ^ 
many,  to  their  own  Katisfaction  and  liiu  own  success.    He  had  frequently 
received  Iiigh  offices  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  dieil  greatly  lamented, 

with  the  cheering  as-iuiance  of  a  well-grouuded  hope  to  hiniBelf  and  his  ' 

family  of  receiving  that  inheritance  which  is  beyond  value  or  vicissi-  \ 
tude." 


His  second  wife  was  Rboda  Babcock;  no  children. 
His  third,  Ann  Babcock,  by  whom  children  now  liv- 
ing are  Franklin,  postmaster  in  Stonington,  which 
office  he  has  held  through  both  party  administrations, 
and  for  a  longer  time  than  the  like  office  has  been 
held  by  any  one  in  the  United  States,  and  Ellen,  who 
married  Dr.  William  Hyde  (see  portrait,  etc.). 

I  have  thus  endeavored  as  briefly  as  I  could  in  this 
imperfect  delineation  of  their  character  to  trace  down 
to  within  the  memory  of  a  few  now  living  the  lineage 
of  those  whose  lives  and  influence  largely  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  county.  They 
were  worthy  descendants  of  a  respectable  ancestry, 
and  their  record  all  along  forms  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  history  of  the  towns  in  which  they  settled  and 
made  their  homes.   Of  some  of  these,  who  have  rested 
from  their  labors,  immediately  preceding  those  now 
acting  their  part  in  life,  the  recollection  is  too  near 
and  dear  ;  affection,  respect,  and  the  ties  of  blood  pul- 
sate too  closely  and  warmly,  at  least  towards  one  whose 
bodily  pre.sence,  though  twenty  years  have  passed  over 
his  grave,  seemed  of  yesterday,  for  this  pen  to  attempt 
a  portraiture  of  either  bis  public  or  private  character. 
That  is  gratefully  done  by  the  venerable  hand'  of  one 
who  knew  him  well  and  kindly  requested  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  that  tribute  to  his  memory,  whose 
years,  though  numbering  fourscore  and  more,  have 
in  nowise  dimmed  the  mental  eye  nor  abated  the 
force  of  a  vigorous,  scholarly  pen,  and  whose  attain- 
ments in  the  classics  and  skill  in  special  branches  of 
mathematical  science,  known  and  respected  by  mas- 
ters in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  give  sure  warrant 
that  his  exactness,  habit,  and  purcness  of  thought 
would  not  permit  him  to  set  down  aught  in  praise  of 
a  friend  that  was  not  justly  due. 

Hon.  Ephraim  Williams-'  was  born  in  Stonington, 
July  3,  1791.  When  a  young  man  he  was  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  produce  for  the  New  York 
market,  which  business  he  followed  several  years.  In 
1817,  Capt.  Edmund  Fanning,  of  New  York,  but  for- 
merly of  Stonington,  an  old  and  experienced  ship- 
master and  sealer  (having  already  made  several  voy- 
ages to  the  southern  coasts  of  South  America  and  the 
islands  adjacent),  began  to  fit  out  vessels  at  Stoning- 
ton for  the  prosecution  of  the  seal-fishery  in  those 
regions,  and  soon  after  at  New  South  Shetlands, 
which  had  been  discovered  a  short  time  previous  by 
Capt.  ■  Smith,  an  Englishman. 

Among  the  first  to  embark  capital  in  the  sealing 
business  was  Mr.  Williams.  In  1820  (July  31st)  be 
sailed  from  Stonington  as  captain  of  the  schooner 
"  Express,"  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  months  re- 
turned with  a  full  cargo  of  sealskins,  having  made 
one  of  the  most  snccessfiil  voyages  in  that  line  on 

1  By  Dr.  D.  S.  Hart. 

-  By  Dr.  David  Sfacruian  Hart,  son  of  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  a  noted  classical 
and  mathematical  scholar,  and  sometimo  a  private  teacher,  who  has 
fitted  many  of  our  boys  for  college,  and  imparted  instruction  to  many 
others,  by  all  of  whom  be  is  affectionately  remembered. 
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record.    He  did  not  go  to  sea  again,  but  engaged  in  i 
the  sealing  business,  whicli  at  that  time  was  so  profit- 
able that  in  1823  twenty  sealing  vessels  were  owned 
here,  more  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Williams  was  president  of  the  Stonington  Bank 
from  1835  to  1859,  when  he  resigned  ;  and  when  the  \ 
Stonington  Cemetery  Association  was  incorporated,  i 
in  1849,  chiefly  through  his  exertions  and  those  of  | 
Dr.  William  Hyde,  Jr..  he  was  elected  its  first  presi-  \ 
dent,  which  office,  he  retained  during  his  life.    He  ; 
held  the  office  of  selectman,  and  was  on  the  board  of  j 
relief  in  this  town.    He  was  also  for  a  time  judge  of  j 
probate,  having  for  his  clerk  Jlr.  Wm.  H.  Wood- 
bridge,  to  whom  he  generously  gave  the  avails  of  the 
office.    In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  from  this  town,  and 
in  1847  and  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Upper  House 
from  the  Seventh  senatorial  district.  I 

When  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Rail-  ; 
road  Company  was  chartered  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  in  1836,  three  ap- 
praisers of  the  lands  needed  by  the  company  were 
appointed  on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  and  also  two  \ 
commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands.    Mr.  : 
Williams  was  one  of  them,  and  by  skillful  manage-  | 
ment  and  fair  dealing  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  j 
lands  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  owners  where  others 
had  failed. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
honor  in  his  business  transactions,  and  by  his  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  acquired  a  handsome  estate.  He  \ 
possessed  a  genial  disposition,  was  a  kind  and  aflec-  i 
tionate  husband  and  father,  a  good  neighbor,  and  an  ; 
estimable  citizen.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judg-  j 
ment,  a  wise  counselor,  and  liberal  and  judicious  in  j 
his  benefactions.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  can  bear  \ 
testimony  to  his  kindness  to  him  personally,  having  | 
by  his  advice  been  saved  from  pecuniary  loss.  He  ; 
died  March  23, 1861,  aged  sixty-nine  years  and  nearly  ; 
nine  months,  regretted  not  only  by  his  family  but  by  ; 
every  one  to  whom  he  was  known.  | 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  by  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  April  i 
13,  1815,  to  Hannah  Eliza,  daughter  of  Amos  and  ; 
Hannah  (Williams)  Denison.    They  had  nine  chil- 
dren who  reached  a  mature  age: 

1.  Hephzibah  Phelps,  born  Feb.  9,  1816;  married, 
March  2,  1836,  Dr.  William  Hyde,  Jr.,  and  died  May 
2,  1841. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  16,  1817 ;  married,  Sept.  9, 
1841,  Cortlandt  P.  Dixon. 

3.  Sarah  Potter,  born  May  1,  1825 ;  married,  Oct. 
21,  1846,  William  L.  Palmer,  and  died  May  18, 1877. 

4.  Ephraim,  born  Dec.  1,  1826;  married  firiA,  Oct.  ; 
19,  1849,  Pauline  Dcnniston,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1870,  : 
and  second,  July  3,  1873,  Mary  Denison  Babcock.  i 

5.  Emeline  P.,  born  March  18,  1832;  married,  Oct.  ' 
23,  1855,  Jabish  Holmes. 

6.  Amos  Denison,  born  June  30,  1834;  married, 
Dec.  24,  1860,  Elizabeth  Fitch.  ' 

45 


7.  Joseph  Phelps,  born  Aug.  8,  1836 ;  married,  Oct. 
24,  1866,  Elizabeth  Towne. 

8.  Jane,  born  July  27, 1838;  married,  Sept.  9,  1868, 
John  H.  Hunter. 

9.  Charles  Phelps,  born  Aug.  19,  1840;  married, 
Oct.  28,  1868,  Fauny  Mallory. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Eliza  (Denison)  Williams,  born  Jan. 
I  11,  1799,  died  June  20,  1877. 

I     Charles  Phelps  Williams  was  born  at  Wequete- 
;  quoc,  in  the  town  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  11, 1804. 
j  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Ephraim  Williams  and 
i  Hephzibah  Phelps,  his  wife.    On  both  sides  his  pa- 
rentage connected  him  with  the  oldest  families  of  the 
town.    His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles''^ 
Phelps,  a  physician  who  in  those  days,  when  a  liberal 
education  and  professional  acquirements  were  much 
more  rare  than  now,  wielded  great  influence  in  the^'' 
I  section  where  he  lived  and  practiced.  „ 
Mr.  Ephraim  Williams  died  shortly  after  his  son's 
birth,  and  the  family  removed  to  the  borough  of  Ston- 
ington, a  place  even  at  that  time  somewhat  interested 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  here  Mr.  Williams  passed 
\  his  boyhood.    He  displayed  at  an  early  age  marked 
■  business  capacity,  and  in  1821,  before  he  was  seven- 
\  teen,  he  sailed  to  Bilboa,  Spain,  as  supercargo  of  a 
i  vessel.    Developing  unusual  capacity  in  this  position, 
he  sailed  again  to  the  same  port,  and  before  he  was 
twenty  made  a  voyage  to  the  African  coast  as  master 
of  what  in  those  days  was  a  large  vessel.    At  this 
time  the  sudilen  rise  to  importance  of  the  seal-fisheries 
:  attracted  his  attention.    He  established  himself  per- 
\  manently  in  the  village  of  Stonington,  and  became 
[  interested  in  them,  laying,  before   he  abandoned 
I  them,  the  foundation  of  his  large  fortune.    On  their 
i  decay  he  entered  into  the  whaling  business,  and  dur- 
\  iug  the  prosperous  period  in  which  New  England 
\  gained  wealth  and  renown  he  was  one  of  the  largest 
^  individual  ship-owners  engaged  in  that  important 
liursuit.  With  its  decadence  he  withdrew  from  active 
;  commercial  life,  and  was  one  of  the  first  corporators 
i  under  the  State  laws  of  the  Ocean  Bank  of  Stoning- 
i  ton,  of  which  he  was  elected  president,  and  whose 
\  immediate  and  continued  prosperity  was  largely  due 
to  his  admirable  management.    In  1856  he  went  to 
Europe  with  his  family,  and  resigned  the  presidency, 
but  on  his  return  he  was  elected  first  director,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
bank  as  the  First  National. 

Mr.  Williams  took  an  active  part  in  the  building  of 
the  Providence  and  Stonington  Railroad,  and  was  for 
many  years  president  of  that  corporation. 

His  keen  business  foresight  had  at  an  early  period 
i  in  the  development  of  the  West  convinced  him  of  its 
\  importance  and  future  greatness,  and  he  became 
1  largely  interested  there.  The  management  of  his 
'  accumulating  property  occujiied  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  withdrew  entirely  from  active  business. 
In  1878  the  severe  strain  of  a  life  of  intense  mental 
I  activity  culminated  in  failing  health,  and  on  Oct.  28, 
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1879,  he  died  of  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  iu  the  . 
brain. 

To  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  his  life  would  be  to  ; 
give  a  history  of  the  business  interests  of  the  county  i 
for  half  a  century,  for  in  his  long  and  active  career 
he  was  prominently  connected  with  many  and  widely-  : 
deviating  enterprises.    No  man  in  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut was  better  known  in  business  circles  throughout  j 
the  country,  and  his  wide  experience  and  unvarying  ^ 
success  gave  pre-eminent  value  to  his  judgment  and  i 
opinion  oii  all  matters  of  finance.    In  this  respect  he  I 
was  a  counselor  among  counselors,  not  only  with  con-  \ 
temporaries,  but  in  his  younger  days  with  men  older 
in  years  and  experience  than  himself,  and  his  remark-  ; 
able  sagacity  rarely  erred. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  personal  | 
character  was  the  thorough  simplicity  of  his  life.    He  i 
never  songht  ofBce  of  any  kind.    A  man  of  distin-  ^ 
guished  and  commanding  presence,  of  most  courteous  j 
and  polished  manners,  he  was  averse  to  all  ostentation  I 
and  avoided  public  life.    His  integrity  was  spotless, 
and  in  the  management  of  all  the  vast  interests  which  \ 
he  controlled,  with  the  innumerable  attendant  possi-  ; 
bilities  of  error,  his  reputation  stood  .ilways  above  I 
reproach.    A  man  of  generous  impulse,  his  charities  | 
were  as  unostentatious  as  his  life,  and  in  his  death  the 
poor  lost  a  true  and  a  liberal  friend,  and  the  State  an 
upright  and  valued  citizen. 

Maria  Stanton. — Humanity  is  one  and  manifold  ; 
in  the  constituted  whole  there  is  a  place  and  use  for 
every  one.  No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  ; 
dieth  to  himself,  and  yet  there  is  infinite  diversity  in 
the  kind  and  degree  of  individual  actions  and  influ- 
ence. Many  glide  along  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
in  their  spheres,  are  good  and  useful  and  happy,  but 
make  no  popular  demonstration.  They  jiass  away  ; 
not  indeed  unknown  and  unrememhered  within  their 
circles  of  friendly  intimacy. 

There  are  those  so  constituted,  predisposed,  and 
conditione  i  that  they  become  organizing  and  con-  j 
trolling  for.  OS  in  society,  they  make  their  mark  earl)', 
they  stand  out  distinct  in  their  individuality,  they 
assume  and  have  conceded  to  them  place  and  power,  i 
It  is  so  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  neigh-  | 
borhood.    The  future  is  foreshadowed  in  the  present  I 
and  the  passing. 

As  time  moves  on  they  become  more  prominent  and  i 
efficient  in  social  life.    The  widening  sphere  of  op-  : 
portunity  reveals  to  themselves  and  others  increasing 
power  of  adaptability  and  beneficent  enterprise.  They 
are  ready,  and  others  are  ready,  to  have  them  launch  i 
out  into  new  and  larger  schemes  of  reforming  experi- 
ment and  accomplishment.    Of  this  cla&s  w;is  Miss  i 
Stanton ;  she  was  from  early  life  a  person  of  quick  i 
discernment,  positive  convictions,  honest  purposse,  and  ' 
prompt  action.   Her  natural  gifts,  properly  developed  i 
and  trained  at  home  and  in  the  ]jublic  school,  were  ^ 
early  swayed  by  Christian  convictions  and  consecrated  I 
to  Christian  life  and  activity  in  the  best  and  broadest  ^ 


sense,  as  conditions  and  opportunity  might  present. 
She  was  a  Christian  by  profession  and  a  Christian  in 
fact,  the  fact  giving  credit  to  the  profession.  Her 
Christianity  was  acknowledged,  and  the  practical  evi- 
dences were  expected  and  given.    They  were  given 
whenever  she  was  called  upon  to  act.    Her  idea  of 
Christian  life  was  to  task  all  her  powers  in  obedience 
to  Christ  in  all  relations  and  conditions.    She  aimed 
by  skillful  management  and  fidelity  to  make  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  home;  and  in  this  her  wise  counsels 
and  efficient  co-operation  were  fully  appreciated. 
When  the  Sunday-school  commenced  in  the  Road 
Church  she  became  a  member,  and  continued  to  be  till 
the  day  of  her  death.    She  was  an  industrious,  en- 
thusiastic, and  skillful  teacher.    She  was  not  content 
with  routine  duties,  but  wiis  earnest  and  inquisitive 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  give  energy,  life,  and 
progressive  movement  to  the  school.  She  was  studious 
herself  and  incited  her  scholars  to  be  studious.  She 
was  intent  to  have  them  understand  and  appreciate 
their  lessons.  She  prepared  many  to  be  teachers,  and 
many  more  she  led  to  Christ,  even  the  most  that  were 
in  her  class  at  different  times,  and  will  have  them  as 
jewels  in  her  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.     By  her  own  written  articles,  and  by 
stimulating  the  scholars  to  write,  she  gave  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  to  the  concerts. 

She  was  indefatigable  in  the  collection  and  care  of 
the  librar}',  and  in  stimulating  the  young  to  reading 
habits,  and  iu  every  way  the  prosperity  of  the  school 
was  largely  the  result  of  her  sagacious  and  untiring 
labors. 

As  in  the  Sunday-school,  so  in  the  church,  her  will 
to  co-operate  for  its  welfare  was  prompt,  discreet,  and 
persistent.  She  was  always  in  her  place,  and  always 
ready  to  act  and  give  her  reasons  for  acting.  She  was 
a  leader  from  the  clearness  of  her  judgment,  the 
warmth  of  her  feelings,  and  the  earnestness  of  her 
purpose  to  have  things  done  and  well  done;  and  she 
was  a  leader  by  the  assent,  cheerful  consent,  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  appreciated  her  ability  to  plan 
and  execute.  The  Road  Church  was  dear  to  her,— its 
unity,  its  numerical  and  spiritual  growth,  and  its  use- 
fulness. This  was  manifest,  and  manifested  in  such 
ways  that  everybody  knew  it,  felt  it,  and  was  en- 
couraged. Even  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  her  mind 
and  hand  were  visible.  In  the  improvement  of  the 
meeting-house— iu  its  internal  arrangement,  and  in 
its  exterior  and  surrounding  adornments— her  skill 
and  taste  and  power  of  accomplishment  are  most  ob- 
vious. 

In  the  memorable  bi-centennial  of  the  church  she 
was  not  only  one  of  the  managers,  but  was  so  wise, 
so  earnest,  and  so  practical  that  the  marked  success 
of  the  celebration  was  iu  a  great  measure  due  to  her, 
and  so  acknowledged  by  the  people.  Not  long  after- 
wards, in  memory  of  her  services  on  this  occasion, 
and  her  long  and  varied  activity  for  the  church,  she 
was  presented  with  a  large  silver  salver  and  tea-ser- 
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vice  and  coffee-urn.  But  more  precious  memorials 
of  her  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Though  dead, 
she  yet  speaketh  in  the  Road  Church.  A  marked 
characteristic  and  habit  of  hers  was  a  generous  sym- 
pathy with  the  afflicted,  and  abundant  kind  and 
judicions  ministrations  for  their  relief.  Quick  to 
hear,  of  a  tender  heai-t  and  a  helping  hand,  she  was 
at  home  in  the  families  tried  and  saddened  by  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  bereavement.  Any  call  for  help  had 
a  quick  response.  But  she  did  not  wait  to  be  called. 
She  was  in  scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  ministry  which  she  had  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  raise  up  the  bowed  down,  to  comfort 
those  that  mourn,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  soothe  the  aching  head  and  wipe  away  the  falling 
tear.  She  was  really  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  Dorcas  in 
good  works. 

Miss  Stanton's  tact  and  ability  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  became  so  well  known  and  acknowl- 
edged that  she  was  appointed  lady  manager  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union  for 
New  London  County,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  the 
house  and  grave  of  Washington  ;  therefore  she  felt  a 
special  interest  in  visiting  Monnt  Vernon  with  a  party 
of  ladies  from  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1878.  It 
was  at  her  suggestion  and  due  to  her  efforts  that  a 
tree  was  planted  near  the  grave  of  Washington,  and 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  her  friends  that  the 
Women's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union,  at 
their -last  session  in  Washington,  visited  Mount  Ver- 
non and  held  a  memorial  service  around  the  tree  in 
honor  and  memory  of  Miss  Stanton,  and  unanimously 
resolved  to  place  a  tablet  by  the  tree,  to  carry  down 
the  ages  the  memory  of  Miss  Stanton,  whose  hand 
set  and  held  the  tree  while  the  other  ladies  filled  in 
the  soil  around  it. 

Looking  away  from  home  and  abroad  upon  the 
great  world  so  greatly  stirred  with  Christian  sentiment, 
90  prolific  in  schemes  of  Christian  enterprise,  and  so 
intent  in  their  accomplishment,  she  felt  that  she  was 
one  in  the  great  host  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
She  was  interested  in  the  many  forms  of  evangelizing 
effort,  glad  in  their  success,  and  glad  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  aid  which  she  was  permitted  to  make  and 
prompt  others  to  make. 

During  her  later  years  the  women's  temperance 
crusade  struck  a  chord  in  her  heart  of  quick  re- 
sponse. Of  life-long  temperance  habits,  and  bidding 
God-speed  to  all  discreet  and  earnest  measures  of  ref- 
ormation, she  hailed  this  new  women's  enterprise  as 
opening  to  her  the  field  in  which  to  work,  and  she  at 
once  girded  herself  to  the  work.  Her  neighbors  felt 
her  inspiring  influence,  and  gave  her  her  place,  and 
co-operated  heartily  with  her.  As  she  moved  out 
from  the  home  circle  and  found  companionship  in 
the  larger  county,  State,  and  national  associations, 
she  was  soon  and  extensively  felt  to  be  an  acquisition 
of  deliberative  wisdom  and  executive  power,  and  was 
honored  with  place  and  opportunity  to  give  scope  to 


her  aspirations,  and  to  combine  with  the  wisest  and 
best  of  her  sex  in  their  assault  upon  the  strongholds 
of  intemperance,  in  their  warfare,  not  with  flesh  and 
blood  merely,  but  with  principalities  and  powers, 
with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  with 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  in  their  God-ap- 
pointed label's  to  emancipate  their  suffering  sisters 
from  a  cruel  and  degrading  bondage,  and  to  promote 
the  home-training  of  children  now  hungry  and  ragged 
and  exposed  to  vicious  habits,  that,  instead  of  being 
a  curse  to  the  world  and  fuel  for  the  never-ending  fire, 
they  may  be  blessings  to  the  world  and  heirs  to  an 
eternal  inheritance  of  glory  and  blessedness.  This 
was  to  her  a  promising  field  of  labor.  Her  mind  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  enlarge  with  her  opportunities, 
and  her  future  to  grow  bright  with  promise.  Her  as- 
sociates thought  she  was  the  right  person  brought  for- 
ward at  the  right  time. 

But  He  that  doeth  all  things  well  had  another  pur- 
pose. He  who  (as  she  was  wont  to  say)  never  makes 
mistakes  called  her  away  from  earth  t^j  go  up  higher 
and  serve  Him  in  his  immediate  presence.  Those 
who  esteemed  and  loved  her  most  will  say  that  what 
is  their  loss  will  be  her  eternal  gain. 

William  Hyde,  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Rhoda 
(Palmer)  Hyde,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Oct. 
27,  1808.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  that  quaint 
village.  He  received  his  education  at  Partridge's 
noted  military  school  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  the  distinguished  Governor 
Thomas  H.  Seymour.  He  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Medical  Department 
of  Harvard  University  in  1830,  when  he  returned  to 
Stonington  and  commenced  practice  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  physician  of  celebrity,  enjoying  a  large 
practice.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  Sept.  25, 
1873,  he  was  in  active  and  unceasing  practice,  and 
although  of  a  frail  organization  and  for  years  in  poor 
health,  never  neglected  a  case,  nor  refused  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  the  suffering,  and  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  physician  more  popular  in  his  community  than 
he,  or  one  who  had  so  large  a  nuaiber  of  warm,  loving 
friends.  His  time  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his 
profession  to  often  admit  of  his  acceptance  of  public 
trust.  At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens he  consented  to  be  placed  in  candidacy,  and  was 
elected  to  represent  Stonington  in  the  Legislatures  of 
1849  and  1850. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Hyde's  instrumentality  that 
the  Stonington  Savings-Bank  was  chartered.  He 
was  elected  its  president,  and  held  that  office  duriug 
his  life.  The  able  management  of  this  institution 
will  illustrate  his  financial  as  well  as  professional 
ability,  for  the  bank  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
prosperous  .savings  institutions  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  cor))orators  of  this  bank,  give  a  just  tribute 
to  his  memory,  and  show  the  opinion  of  his  worth  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  most  intimately  : 
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"  UTiriCus,  God,  in  his  good  Provideuce,  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from 
among  us  Dr.  William  Hyde,  wlio  was  not  only  the  founder  of  tliis  hank 
hut  the  first  ;iijd  only  president  of  this  corporation,  therefore, 

"  Be-'olved,  That  it  is  pecnliarly  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  grateful  privi- 
lege, to  express  at  this  time  our  high  appreciation  of  the  great  hencfits 
he  was  the  prime  meaos  of  conferring  iipou  this  comQinoiry  by  his  action 
in  securing  the  charter  of  this  hank,  and  by  his  earnest  and  arduous 
labors  for  its  prospeiity  aud  success;  and  recognizing  the  wde-extend- 
ing  influeuces  of  his  work,  we  regard  with  pride  this  monument  lie  has 
builded  to  himself  in  ita  beneficial  effects,  and  which,  while  prudence, 
economy.and  thrift  remain  to  be  encouraged,  shall  be  the  fairest  man  can 
build. 

"Besnh-ed,  That  uo  less  as  his  colleagues  in  office  than  as  iudiviouals 
is  bis  death  our  afBiction.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity,  whose  action  in 
any  and  everything  we  regarded  as  the  stamp  of  candor  and  honesty, 
■whose  rare  judgment  was  never  warjjed  by  per8<'nal  interest  or  misled 
by  fraudulent  pretence,  and  withal  a  man  of  generous  heart  and  waraiest 
sympatliies,  whose  only  leaning  was  towards  liuuninity,— thejse  were 
qualities  which  rendered  him  invaluable  in  counsel,  and  which,  in  the 
simplest  aud  most  intricate  transactions  of  business,  we  had  learned  to 
hooor  and  to  respect. 

"Jiesoh'ed,  That  our  personal  loss  is  one  which  is  irr<»parab]e.  M  e  feol 
tiiat  words  can  hut  feebly  express  the  sense  of  bereavement  which  we 
hear.  But  while  wo  sorivjw,  we  rejoice  that  in  the  good  providence  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  onr  friend  has  finished  his  ajurse  as  he 
has,  that  his  pathway  through  life  is  still  flagrant  with  his  deeds  of 
kindness  and  of  love,  and  that,  though  dead,  he  still  lives  in  the  aflec- 
tionato  remembrance  of  those  for  and  with  whom  he  lived  and  worked, 
and  who  will  keep  his  memory  forever  green." 

Words  of  culogium  can  but  feebly  express  the 
esteem  and  afl'ection  with  which  Dr.  Hyde  was  re- 
garded by  the  whole  community.  Early  in  life  he 
united  himself  with  the  Congregational  Church,  aud 
was  a  constant  attendant  and  liberal  supporter  of  it. 
His  was  truly  a  life  of  an  unsjjotted  Christian  and  an 
unsullied  moral  character.  As  a  phj'sician,  he  ex- 
celled in  diagnosing  a  case.  Intuitively  he  knew  at 
once  the  exact  disease,  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and 
the  proper  remedial  agencies  to  u.se.  His  judgment 
was  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  he  was  soon  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  co-laborers,  and  won  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  patients. 

During  the  session  of  1S49  he  secured  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Stonington  Cemetery  Association, 
and  was  its  president  for  twelve  years.  The  choice 
selection  and  arrangement  of  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  monumental 
architecture  in  this  most  beautiful  resting-place  of 
the  dead,  were  the  results  of  his  cultured  taste. 

Dr.  Hyde  married,  March  2,  183G,  Hephzibah  P., 
daughter  of  Hon.  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Stonington. 
She  died  May  2,  1841.  Of  their  four  children  one 
only,  William  WMlliams  Hyde,  approached  maturity, 
and  he  died  aged  only  nineteen  years.  Sept.  11,  1843 
he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Wil- 
liams, of  Stonington,  who  survives  him. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Trumbull.— Among  the  old  families  of 
honorable  English  lineage  in  New  England,  and  in 
every  generation  distinguished  in  art,  literature,  or 
public  affairs,  wc  find  the  Trumbull  family.  The 
historian  pauses  for  a  short  period  from  the  record  of 
events  to  give  an  appropriate  sketch  of  one  of  that 
name  long  identified  with  Stonington  and  its  inter- 
ests, and  without  which  its  history  would  be  incom- 
plete. 


j     John  Franklin  Trumbull,  youngest  child  of  John 
'  and  Lucy  (Springer)  Trumbull,  was  born  July  21, 
!  1796,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  his  father  published 
the  Norwich  Packet  and  Country  Journal,  the  first 
pajjer  printed  at  that  place.    When  but  fifteen  years 
;  old  he  came  to  Stonington,  and  commenced  his  busi- 
;  ness  career  in  the  store  of  his  brother,  Gurdon  Trum- 
bull.   There  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  but  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  in  a  few  years  engaged  in 
I  mercantile  pursuits  with  marked  success.    When  the 
whaling  business  was  in  its  prime  he  returned  to  the 
j  village  of  Stonington  and  became  largely  interested 
in  the  whaling  interests  of  that  place,  aud  was  the 
I  head  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  engaged  therein. 
This  becoming  unprofitable,  in  1851  Mr.  Trumbull 
built  the  large  stone  factory  adjoining  the  break- 
water, and  for  several  years  was  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery.   He  was  always  an  apparently  frail  man, 
and  ill  health  caused  his  withdrawal  from  business 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Stonington,  Oct.  28,  1874.    Mr.  Trumbull  married 
Eliza  M.,  daughter  of  Lodowick  and  Betsey  Niles,  of 
Stouington,  Nov.  25,  1823.    She  was  born  Dec.  28, 
1798,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  29,  1828. 
Their  children  were  Horace  N.  and  Eliza  M.,  who 
died  in  infancy.    Mr.  Trumbull's  second  wife  was 
Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Smith,  of 
Stonington.    She  was  born  Nov.  22,  1809,  at  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  married  Sept.  21, 1S29. 
Of  their  fourteen  children  the  following  survived 
their  father:  Edwin  B.,  Eliza  N.  (Mrs.  H.  C.  Robin- 
son, of  Hartford),  Harriet  (Mrs.  Ira  H.  Palmer), 
Lucy  (Mrs.  D.  W.  Hakes,  of  Framingham,  Mass.), 
Stiles  S.,  James  Van  Alen,  and  Maria  B. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  always  a  leader.  In  business 
enterprises,  in  improvement  of  his  village  and  matters 
of  public  interest,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assist, 
and  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  was  done  with  all 
his  might.  To  his  liberality  and  energy  much  of  the 
growth  of  Stonington  was  due.  Politically  he  was 
well  known  in  State  and  county  circles,  represented 
Stonington  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1859  and 
1864,  and  was  honored  with  many  other  important 
trusts  by  his  people,  which  were  discharged  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constitu- 
ents. Long  before  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  his  speeches  in  Whig  State  conventions 
were  among  the  most  notable  and  pleasing  events  of 
those  occasions.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  Gen.  Scott's  campaign. 
He  went  into  the  anti-slavery  movement  with  zeal, 
and  assisted  iu  the  nomination  of  at  least  half  of  the 
Republican  State  tickets  from  1856  till  his  death. 
His  campaign  speeches  will  be  long  remembered  by 
older  people  throughout  this  section  of  the  State. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  little  humor,  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  a  quaint  method  of  expression  that 
won  the  attention  and  promoted  good  nature.  He 
was  in  many  respects  not  unlike  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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for  whom  he  cherished  an  ardent  friendship,  and  with 
whom  he  corresponded.  They  had  the  same  qualities 
of  story-telling  and  strong,  positive  action,  coupled 
with  original  and  scintillating  wit,  and  in  their 
speeches  there  was  the  same  hard,  practical  common 
sense,  illumined  by  ofF-hand  humor,  and  the  same 
faculty  of  always  saying  a  good  thing  to  point  a 
moral.  He  was  an  effective  temperance  worker  and 
speaker.  In  all  his  dealings  he  was  honorable,  in  his 
friendships  true  and  loyal,  in  his  family  a  kind  hus- 
band and  a  loving  father,  and  when  his  life  closed 
the  whole  community  and  a  broad  range  of  acquaint- 
ance were  shrouded  in  gloom.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  consistent  member  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Stonington,  and  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  and  generous 
in  its  support. 

A.  S.  Mathews. — The  history,  of  the  Providence 
and  Stonington  Railroad  is  one  of  marked  interest  to 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  also  to  Rhode  Island. 
No  history,  however,  would  be  complete  nor  give  a 
correct  description  without  a  personal  sketch  of  one 
so  long  and  so  closely  identified  with  its  construction, 
management,  and  interests  as  Andrew  S.  Mathews. 

He  was  born  at  Elk  Ridge,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md., 
Sept.  1,  1814.  His  father,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Mathews,  w;vs 
a  native  of  Ireland,  was  educated  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  shortly  after  emigrate*! 
to  America,  where  he  married  Eliza  Sterritt,  of  an 
old  and  honorable  Maryland  family,  and  at  once  took 
a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Andrew  was  sixth.  His  parents  dying 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  old,  Andrew  went  to  re- 
side with  an  elder  brother,  but  early  commenced  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  was  educated  at  Same's 
Seminary,  at  Ellicott  City,  Md.  He  left  school,  how- 
ever, when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  went  on  a 
railroad  to  work  with  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  a 
large  railroad  contractor.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  as  assistant  to  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  continued  in  that  capacity  two  years.  He 
next  went  to  work  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  in  New 
York,  as  superintendent  of  a  gang  of  hands  who 
were  working  for  hi.s  brother  Charles,  who  had  a  con- 
tract for  grading  that  road.  During  the  same  time 
he  was  in  the  same  employment  for  his  brother  on 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  Railroad,  and  was  on  these 
roads  about  eighteen  months.  As  he  advanced  in 
years  he  was  advanced  rapidly  to  responsible  posi- 
tions. He  went  to  Boston  and  took  a  position  as 
civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  Company,  and  occupied  it  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  was  also  employed  by  the  Taun- 
ton Branch  Railroad  Company  as  civil  engineer  in 
constructing  that  road.  In  the  snmmer  of  1836,  Mr. 
Mathews  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York,  Prov- 
idence and  Boston  Railroad,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Railroad,  and  from 


that  time  to  the  present  has  been  in  some  highly 
responsible  position  connected  therewith.    His  first 
capacity  was  assistant  engineer,  in  which  he  was  two 
I  years.    In  November,  1837,  the  road  was  coinpleted 
;  to  Stonington,  and  Mr.  Mathews  was  chosen  chief 
:  engineer  and  road-master.    During  the  year  1840  he 
;  was  for  most  of  the  time  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  retaining,  however,  his 
;  positions  on  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston 
\  Railroad.    From  1840  to  1848  he  was  acting  superin- 
tendent and  master  of  transportation  on  same  road. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent, 
:  holding  that  position  until  his  resignation,  Nov.  15, 
!  1878,  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  was  at  that  time 
;  the  oldest  railroad  superintendent  of  New  England. 
1  He  was  immediately  appointed  chief  engineer,  and 
■  still  holds  that  position.    All  the  engineering  done 
\  on  the  road  since  its  opening  in  1837  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  the  freedom  his  road  has  en- 
joyed from  accident  is  one  tribute  to  the  honest  effi- 
'  cacy  of  his  labor.    The  following  expression  of  the 
i  board  of  directors  of  his  road  is  an  appropriate  testi- 
I  mony  to  his  worth  from  those  who  in  an  ofiicial  char- 
acter knew  him  more  thoroughly  than  any  others 
could  do : 

j      "lo  accepting  the  resigiiatioD  of  Superintendent  MatliewE,  the  lioard 
of  directore  of  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Com- 
pany desire  to  place  upon  tlie  minnte^  of  tbeir  pntceedioge  ft  foimal  ex- 
[  preesion  of  tlieir  regard  in  losing  the  servicee  of  Mr.  Mathewa  ae  enper- 
;  iiitendent,  of  their  regard  for  him  personally,  and  of  their  high  appre- 
;  elation  of  the  value  of  his  D)UtiniiouB  connection  with  the  affaire  of  the 
conipaoy  as  engineer  and  snporintendeiit  for  overforly  yeatB,  and  there- 
fore 

"  Resolreil,  that  altbough,  bccauBo  of  the  cooditioo  of  his  health  oo 
.  longer  permitting  him  to  attcod  to  its  tictive  duties,  we  are  coostraioed 
:  to  accept  Mr.  Mathews'  resignation,  we  do  so  with  much  regret,  both 
on  account  of  the  cause  which  compels  it  and  because  hie  withdrawal 
I  from  the  position  he  has  occupied  from  the  infancy  of  the  company  will 
'  deprive  ne  of  a  fuperiotendent  who  combined  with  bis  ability  and  con- 
i  ecieotiouB  attention  to  duty  a  knowledge  of  everytliing  relating  to  the 
^  strncture  of  the  road  and  the  growth  and  niaoageoient  of  our  husiness, 
which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  lo  fiod  in  another. 

"Eeanlved,  That  Mr.  Mathews'  present  salary,  ,  he  continued  to 

him  as  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 

"  Rmnlved,  That  ii  copy  of  tlicse  lesolutions,  properly  engrossed,  be  sent 
i  to  Mr.  Mathews  by  the  seuietary. 

"Signed,  J.  P.  Williams,  Secrelary. 

"New  Yoek,  Oct..l.cr  1878." 

The  success  of  the  road  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
\  to  the  watchful  interest  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  his  in- 
'  telligent  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  th<^  concern  has 
{  satisfactorily  met  the  most  exacting  demands  of  his 
I  employers. 

I     Mr.  Mathews  married,  March  ir>,  1836,  Eliza  A., 
daughter  of  Garius  Smith,  of  Marlboro',  M;iss.  Her 
birthplace  was   Mcdhury,  Mass.     They  moved  to 
Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1837.     Their  children  are 
Charles  Andrew  (now  of  Providence,  R.  1.),  William 
I  Alexander  (a  postal  clerk  in  the  New  York  and  Boston 
,  postal  service,  residing  .at  New  London),  and  George 
:  Whistler,  of  Stonington.    In  politics  Mr.  I\Iathews 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  Whig  and  Repub- 
'  lican  parties,  hut  has  not  held  any  civil  office.    He  is 
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a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  at  one 
time  vestryman  of  Calvary  Church,  Stonington.  , 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Mathews  ha*  been  a 
resident  of  Stonington,  and  from  the  high  positions 
he  has  lield  he  has  been  among  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  yet  he  is  found  to-lay,  as  then,  the  same  ; 
conscientious,  vigilant,  honest  man,  a  warm  and  faith-  , 
ful  friend,  a  genial,  social  companion,  and  an  efficient 
and  capable  holder  of  important  trusts.  He  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  although  his  life  has 
been  an  open  book,  none  stand  higher  than  he  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community  where  he  has  been  so 
long  resident,  and  .also  that  his  children  occui-y  a 
liigh  position  in  the  reg.ards  of  a  large  circle  of  the 
best  people  of  the  country,  and  are  worthily  and 
honorably  discharging  their  several  duties  in  life. 

This  article,  from  Hon.  E.  H.  Hazard,  in  the  Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Journal  of  May  14,  1873,  is  not  out  of 
place  here : 

"STONINGTON  KAILROAD. 
"I  ofteo  tliink  how  little  the  present  generatioD  appreciates  its  mode 
of  travel  aod  transportatinn.  I  saw  the  first  st.  amboat  that  cv»r  passed 
Point  Judith,  assUc  slowly  steamed  aruund  it,  and  Dr.  Wetden,  uf  West- 
erly, and  hui  l.ruther  George,  of  Shaniiock,  will  tell  jim  with  what  in- 
terpst  they  watched  for  her  coming  whiK'  delving  on  the  farm  at  the 
Backside.  We  had  the  Newport  Meramj  once  a  week,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  Buch  a  thing  waa  to  be.  I  soon  after  Wi-ut  on  board  of  her, 
and  a  queer-looking  tub  she  was.  M.v  lather,  who  was  a  practicing  phy- 
Eician.came  twice  a  year  to  Providence  to  bny  medicines,  and  hi^  boys 
bad  their  turns  to  come  with  him.  My  turn  came  in  1822.  It  took  a 
portion  of  three  days  to  make  tlie  journey.  Leaving  South  Kingiiton 
after  an  early  breakfast,  we  dined  at  Updike's,  in  Greenwich,  and  ar- 
rived at  old  Nick  Gardner's,  near  tbe  Jlorcbanta'  Bank,  at  early  evening; 
the  next  day  we  did  the  business,  and  the  third  day  journeyed  home.  1 
can  leave  the  same  place  ooiv  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reach 
31outre.il  at  nine  the  same  evening. 

".\fler  the  businrss  of  the  day  was  over,  my  father  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, John  B.  DiKkray  the  elder,  'Let  us  go  down  and  see  this  fire-ship,' 
aud  I  followed  on  like  'parvus  Ivlus  nmi  jiiusihji^  <rquk.'  She  was  lying 
on  the  east  side,  a  long  way  above  Fo.\  Point,  at  what  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained to  he  Bishop's  wharf.  She  was  tbe  '  Connecticut,'  commanded  by 
Capt.  Ellbu  Bunker,  an  old  ehlpoiaster  from  Nantucket,  who  had  been 
running  her  between  Nev^  flaveu  and  New  York  before  be  rame  here. 
Jlany  of  our  older  citizens  will  rememlier  Capt.  Bunker.  The  '  Ctni- 
necticut'  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tvuiR  burthen,  aud  had  au 
engine  of  from  fifty  to  si.xty  horae-power.  It  took  her  fron)  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  to  go  to  New  York.  She  left  the  wharf  in  Providence  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  arrived  nt  Hell  Gate  tbe  uoxl  morning.  Our 
much-respected  fellow-citizen,  Capt.  William  Comstock,  whom  every- 
body in  Pi-ovidence  knows,  took  command  of  the  old  '  Fulton*  in  Janu- 
ary, 1H24,  aod  continued  on  the  Sound  for  sixteen  yeai?,  during  which 
time  he  superintended  tbe  building  of  aod  commanded  the  '  Boston,' 
*  Massachusetta,'  and  '  Rhode  Island.*  He  bad  previonsly  cimmiimded  a 
sailing-packet  for  seventeen  years  between  Providence  aud  New  York. 

"  The  steamers  afterwards  landed  for  many  years  at  Fox  Point,  where 
the  eastern  passengiT^i  were  taken  in  stage-cwiches  to  Boston,  and  so  oa 
to  Naiub,  New  llanipeliire,  and  Vermont  1  have  seen  twenty  co.acli- 
loads  leave  there  at  a  time.  W^heo  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Ojui  t  ad- 
journed, T  always  went  down  from  college  to  see  Mr.  "Webster,  Judge 
St«ry,  aod  the  other  great  men  of  tbe  nation.  Joel  Blaiidell,  whom 
many  of  my  readers  must  remember,  was  us  intimately  connected  with 
the  line  of  coaches  es  were  Capt.  Bunker  and  Capt.  Comstock  with  the 
eteamtioats.  He  was  an  excellent  business  man,  and  liked  a  good  time. 
He  was  drowned  in  Dutch  Island  Harbor  while  on  a  fishing  excnrsiim, 
some  five  and  twenty  yeatB  ngo. 

"After  the  Providence  and  Boston  Eail road  wan  bnilt  the  steamers 
landed  at  India  Point.  Prior  to  1822  most  of  tbe  travel  between  Iloston, 
Providence,  and  New  York  was  by  Bailing-packets  from  Providence. 
The  Boston  passengers  came  in  coaclicfi  to  Providence,  aud  took  the 
packets,  engaging  their  paseixges  iu  advance.  The  packets  were  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  about  twenty  passengers,  but  eight  or  ten  was  con- 


sidered a  good  freight;  and  the  Ume  occupied  was  from  twenty  hours  to 
a  week  according  to  the  weather.  Some  went  inland,  throngh  Hartford 
and  Plaii.field.  The  New  London  turnpike  was  built,  1  think,  in  1820, 
and  was  considered  a  great  ioiprovetiient.  It  was  a  popular  line  to  New 
London,  where  they  took  steiinier.  T  have  seen  the  coaches  many  a 
time  in  my  youth  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  tiivern  in  Hopkiuton  City 
kept  by  Josi'iih  Spicer,  father  of  oiir  Alderman  Spicer.  Such  was  the 
Diode  of  travel  from  Eastern  New  England  to  New  York  up  to  the  fall 
of  18:i7,  when  the  Stonington  E^iilroad  was  opened. 

"The  people  of  Khode  Island  cannot  overestimate  the  advantages 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  Stoningtoo  Railroail.  It  has  done 
nioie  thau  all  other  public  iniprovemeuts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  aud  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  I  .instruction  almost  w  hoUy  to  those  two  good  men  and 
public-ppii  ited  citizens,  tbe  late  Hon.  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  of  Westerly, 
and  Samuel  F.  Denisoo,  Esq.,  of  Stonington.  They  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, and  having  rich  relations  and  friends  in  New  York,  were  enabled 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Tbe  charter  was  applied  for,  1  think,  in  1832. 
The  late  Hon.  ElishaR.  Potter  said  in  the  Geueral  Assembly,' Give  them 
tbe  charter,  but  they  can  never  build  the  road.*  He  did  oot  live  to  see 
it  compIetwL  He  died  in  1836.  It  was  . bnilt  in  18;i5,  1?3G,  and  1837. 
Tbe  engineers  were  Gen.  William  Gihbs  SIcNeal  and  hie  brother-in-law, 
Jlaj.  Whistler,  two  graduates  of  West  Point,  and  first-rate  engineers  of 
the  old  school.  Maj.  Whistler  went  from  this  road  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  Czar  to  construct  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow.  There  is  uo  more  thoroughly  and  well-bnilt  railroad  io  the 
United  States,  although  it  was  among  the  very  earliest  constructed.  No 
expense  whs  spared  io  any  department.  All  its  bridges  and  causeways, 
built  nearly  forty  years  ago,  stand  to-day  as  firoi  as  when  they  were  put 
up,  master-pieces  of  m.LSOiiry.  Look  at  tbe  one  in  the  village  of  East 
Greenwich,  which  forms  the  p.ossage  froQi  the  town  to  the  wharves,  eo 
situated  that  it  is  open  to  the  iuapection  of  everybody.  Not  one  Btoae 
in  abutment  or  arch  has  moved  a  liue  in  all  this  period,  aud  this  one  isa 
fair  sample  of  all  the  rest. 

"  Gen.  William  Gibbs  McNeal  was  in  maoy  respects  a  very  remarkable 
aod  extraordiuary  man.  He  was  in  his  prime  when  he  built  the  Ston- 
ington Kailroad,  aud  a  more  elegant  gentleman  in  person,  manners,  aod 
address  it  would  be  hard  to  find  iu  this  country  or  in  England.  He  was 
at  this  period  consulting  engineer  for  many  other  milroads  and  public 
works,  and  bis  aggregate  yearly  salaries  amounted  \a  more  than  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  had  « ith  him  a  most  reliable 
and  invaluable  assibtant,  who  helped  build  tbe  road,  aud  has  beeo  its 
Nestor  ever  since.    He  is  to-day  its  superinteodent. 

"  A.  S.  Mathews  came  here  in  1S3.5  from  Maryland,  where  he  was 
born,  to  join  McNeal  in  the  building  of  this  road.  He  had  beeo  his 
assistjint  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Riilroad  previously.  The 
people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  whole  traveling  public  can  never  know 
the  debt  of  obligation  and  gratitude  they  owe  this  faithful  public  ser- 
vant for  the  pretervatioo  of  life  and  limb  for  the  last  thirty-six  years 
over  this  great  thoroughfare, — as  perfect  master  of  his  business,  from  tbe 
building  and  equipping  of  the  road  down  to  the  miontest  duties  of  a 
brakeniaii,  as  w;is  Napoleon  of  tbe  art  of  war.  By  nature  cold,  phleg- 
matic, incapalde  of  excitement,  firm  as  a  rock,  and  strictly  cou.scieutieus, 
his  whole  active  life,  by  oightand.by  day,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  io 
health,  and,  1  may  add,  in  sickness  too,  has  been  given  to  the  security 
of  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public.  I  am  not  writing  an  obituary  now, 
and  know  the  truth  of  what  1  afBrm. 

"On  the  firht  week  of  November,  18;j7,  the  General  Aesembly  held  its 
October  session  at  Kingston,  under  the  old  chnrter.  George  Rivers  and 
myself  were  elected  clerks  of  the  House.  All  the  members  from  the 
north  part  of  the  State  came  to  Kingston  in  their  private  carriages. 
1  was  a  student  at  the  time  with  Mr.  Updike,  and  well  remember  stand- 
ing beside  him  in  his  office-door  aud  listening  to  his  comments  upon  the 
different  memlwrs  as  they  drove  past.  1  sliall  never  forget  with  what 
discriminating  pinise  he  directed  my  attention  to  James  F.  Simmons. 

"On  Saturday,  when  the  General  Assembly  adjourned,  the  railroad 
commenced  running  for  tbe  first  time,  aud  1  cante  up  to  Providence  with 
George  Rivers  ou  it.    1  would  be  were  here  now  1   From  that  time  to 
tbe  present  day  1  have  rode  over  it  almost  weekly,  and  in  tbe  summer- 
i  time  daily.  Therefore  it  is  that  1  claim  to  know  something  about  the 
1  Stonington  Railroad,  and  I  challeoge  contradiction  when  I  affirm  that 
I  no  other  road  io  this  country,  for  this  long  period  of  time, or  nnjthing 
I  like  it,  has  been  managed  with  any  more  regard  for  tbe  safety  of  human 
life  thao  has  the  Stonington  Railroad." 

I     Beacon  Oliver  Burrows  Grant  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Stonington  now  included  in  North  Stoning- 
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ton,  Oct.  13,  1804,  and  was  the  second  of  four  chil- 
dren, himself  and  three  sisters.  His  parents  were 
engaged  in  farming,  and  were  rearing  their  children 
to  farm-life.  But  before  the  son  had  reached  nine 
years  his  father  died,  leaA'ing  his  family  dependent 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  son  and  his  mother,  who 
labored  together  for  the  family  up  to  his  manhood, 
hiring  and  successfully  improving  farms  in  Lisbon 
and  North  Stonington,  and  by  good  judgment  and 
wise  economy  they  accumulated  a  competence. 

Fortunately  for  the  son,  in  childhood  aud  in  manhood 
he  was  blest  with  a  noble  mother  of  the  New  England 
type,  whose  interest  in  and  affection  for  him  knew 
no  bounds,  and  well  did  he  requite  her  devotion  by 
the  tenderest  ministrations  of  thoughtful,  attentive, 
loving  care,  until  the  sunset  signal  summoned  her 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Nothing 
that  he  could  do  was  ever  left  undone  that  would 
promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  mother  and 
sisters.  Their  early  bereavement  and  struggles  hound 
them  to  each  other  with  bands  of  steel,  broken  only 
by  the  fell  destroyer. 

Deacon  Grant  successfully  followed  farming  until 
1839,  when  he  sold  out  aud  removed  to  Stonington 
Borough,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  which 
he  followed  successfully  for  eleven  years.  Selling 
out  in  1850,  with  the  design  of  engaging  in  business 
in  New  York,  he  was  about  to  remove  to  the  city, 
when  his  friends  induced  him  to  forego  his  plans  and 
accept  a  place  in  the  management  of  the  Stonington 
Savings-Bank,  of  which  he  had  been  made  a  corpora- 
tor by  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

The  bank  was  organized  in  1850,  and  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors,  and  its  secretary  and  treasurer, 
which  offices  he  held  with  unquestioned  integrity  and 
ability  until  1876,  when,  in  honor  of  the  character  he 
had  established  in  the  community,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  bank,  which  position 
he  has  held  by  successive  annual  elections  until  the 
present  time. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  ! 
Ocean  and  First  National  Bank  of  Stonington. 

Wh^n  Capt.  Charles  P.  Williams'  failing  health 
induced  him  to  retire  from  the  vice-presidency  of  this 
bank,  in  view  of  the  fidelity  and  financial  ability  of  | 
Deacon  Grant  he  was  elected  vice-president  thereof,  I 
which  position  he  now  holds.  | 

In  early  life  Deacon  Grant  became  interested  in  ' 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  , 
Church  in  Preston  City,  which  relation  was  severed  | 
and  taken  up  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Stonington  \ 
Borough  when  he  commenced  business  here.  j 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  was  chosen  deacon  of 
this  church,  holding  that  i)osition  continuously  to  | 
the  present  time,  becoming  an  honored  father  of  the 
church.  i 

He  has  held  various  town  offices  very  acceptably,  j 
and  was  elected  representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  Stonington  in  the  year  1845.  ' 


i  Paternally,  Deacon  Grant  descends  from  Deacon 
j  Mathew  Grant,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1630, 
;  settled  first  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  in  1636,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
;  man,  and  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness  died  Dec.  16, 
;  1681,  being  the  ancestor  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Maternally,  Deacon  Grant  is  connected  with  some 
of  our  best  Stonington  families,  viz. :  Stanton,  Deni- 
I  son.  Palmer,  Miner,  Wheeler,  Burrows,  and  Gallup, 
j     Elder  Elihu  Chesebroug'h  was  bom  March  26, 
j  1769.  His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Chesehrough,  to  whom 
I  he  was  married  March  20, 1791.    His  second  wife  was 
i  Mary  Fish,  to  whom  he  was  married  Oct.  10,  1843. 
He  was  ordained  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  JIarch  31, 
1810,  and  held  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  there  for  twenty  years. 

Elder  Chesehrongh  by  genealogy  and  birth  belonged 
to  the  Congregational  order,  and  up  to  his  conversion 
!  recognized  that  relation.   He  had,  however,  under  the 
:  preaching  of  Murray  and  Elnahan  Winchester,  em- 
i  braced  the  theory  of  universal  salvation,  but  was  ill 
'  at  ease  and  soon  shaken  from  his  security.    His  con- 
version was  of  the  New  Light  type,  strongly  marked  by 
I  the  searching  power  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  con- 
\  science,  by  a  withering  sense  of  guilt,  and  by  the 
:  broodiug  horrors  of  a  great  darkness  shutting  out  the 
hope  of  pardon  and  heaven.    But  when  deliverance 
cauie  it  came  with  corresponding  light  and  joy  and 
peace.    This  experience  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
ministry.    He  immediately  began  to  tell  how  great 
things  God  had  done  for  him. 

His  education  was  simply  such  as  the  common 
school  of  that  period  afforded.  He  had  neither 
rapidity  of  thought,  readiness  of  speech,  or  smooth- 
ness of  utterance,  and  yet  when  his  soul  was  stirred 
with  the  love  of  Christ  he  would  preach  with  an  unc- 
tion and  power  that  made  sinners  tremble  and  saints 
rejoice. 

He  died  April  29,  1868,  aged  ninety-nine  years 
eleven  months  and  three  days. 

Eev.  Ira  Hart  was  born  in  Farmington,  Bristol  So- 
ciety, Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1771.  His  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  farmer,  but  in  1791  he  began  his 
preparatory  studies  for  college,  under  the  instruction 
of  his  pastor.  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  and  entered  Yale 
College  as  sophomore  in  1794.  He  graduated  in  1797, 
and  continued  his  theologic.il  studies,  which  he  had 
commenced  while  an  uudergraduate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  president  of 
the  college  and  pastor  of  the  College  Church.  He 
united  with  that  church  in  1795,  and  ever  regarded 
its  pastor  with  reverence  and  filial  affection.  In  1798 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West 
Association,  and  immediately  began  his  labors  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement  at  Middlehury,  a  society  of 
Waterbury,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  In  Movember, 
1798,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  and  society 
in  that  place.  When  Middlehury  Society  was  consti- 
tuted a  town,  in  1H07,  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
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fieenien  on  the  new  relatious  they  had  assumed,  and 
their  duties  in  consequence  thereof,  whicli  was  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  called  forth  njuch  com- 
mendation. Twice  during  his  pastorate  he  was  sent 
by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  labor  in  the 
destitute  settlements  of  Northern  New  York.  Here 
he  did  much  good  in  breaking  up  ground  and  form- 
ing nuclei  of  churches,  thus  facilitating  the  labors  of 
succeeding  missionaries.  The  church  during  his  ab- 
sence was  supplied  by  the  neigiiboring  ministers. 
Three  revivals  of  religion  occurred  during  his  ministry 
here,  and  there  were  many  accessions  to  the  church. 
A  particular  account  of  the  first  of  these  revivals  was 
published  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  "  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine,"  and  was  written  by  the  pastor. 

Mr.  Hart  received  the  small  annual  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  was  obliged  to  su|Dplement, 
partly  by  teaching  a  public  school,  but  chiefly  by  fit- 
ting young  men  for  college  or  business.  Some  of  his 
pupils  in  after-life  filled  distinguished  positions.  One 
of  them  was  Hon.  Garrick  Mallory,  LL.D.,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  another  was 
Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  D.D.,  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

After  a  pastorate  of  ten  and  a  half  years,  Jlr.  Hart 
was  dismissed  by  a  Council,  April,  1809,  and  received 
from  it  high  testimonials  to  his  ministerial  character 
and  ability.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  labor 
among  some  of  the  many  churches  in  Eastern  Con- 
necticut which  were  destitute  of  a  stated  ministry. 
He  went  first  to  North  Stonington,  where  the  church 
had  been  destitute  since  the  death  of  its  Ia.st  pastor, 
Rev.  Jose]>h  Fish,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Here  he  labored  successfully  for  four  mouths,  and, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  church  and  society,  would 
have  become  their  pastor  had  they  been  able  to  give 
him  an  adequate  salary.  He  finally  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  and  society  in  Stonington,  and  was 
installed  in  December,  1809,  as  their  jwstor.  Here  he 
labored  for  twenty  years,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
instant  and  prompt  to  act  where  duty  called  him.  He 
was  truly  a  Barnabas,  n  sou  of  consolation  to  the  sick 
and  afiiicted.  In  these  pastoral  ministrations  but  few 
equaled,  none  surpassed  him.  In  attending  funerals 
and  performing  marriage  ceremonies  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  officiate  in  the  adjacent  towns, 
and  especially  in  North  Stonington,  his  firs.t  field  of 
labor.  When  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  called  for 
bis  advice  and  assistance  in  circuuKstances  of  diffi- 
culty they  were  cheerfully  given,  and  often  with  good 
etfect.  He  devoted  much  time  to  building  up  the 
waste  places,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  setth  nient 
of  mini.sters  in  Croton,  North  Stonington,  and  West 
Kingston,  R.  I.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Militia,  Col.  Will  iani  Randall  commanding,  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office  acceptably  to  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  When  Cummodore  Hardy  attacked 
Stoningtou  Borough,  Aug.  10,  1814,  and  allowed  the 


i  Dou-combatants  one  hour  to  leave  their  homes,  there 
I  was  much  crying  and  lamentation  among  the  women 
\  and  children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  took  uj)  their 
1  temporary  abode  at  and  near  tte  residence  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
I  seph  Phelps,  one  mile  distant.  Mr.  Hart  spoke  words 
I  of  comfort  to  these  mourners,  held  meetings  for  prayer 
\  with  them,  and  succeeded  in  some  measure  in  allaying 
j  their  fears. 

As  his  salary,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  had 
\  been  much  diminished,  he  was  obliged,  as  at  Middle- 
bury,  to  eke  out  a  support  by  teaching.    He  was  pre- 
I  ceptor  of  Stonington  Academy  for  about  nine  years, 
during  which  time  he  bad  many  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  as  his  pupils  from  Stonington  and  the  ad- 
;  joining  towns.    Besides  these,  he  had  a  few  young 
I  men  to  prepare  for  college  under  his  direction.    As  a 
■■  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  popular;  his  mind  was 
\  active  and  ready,  no  exigency  finding  him  unprepared 
;  with  thoughts  and  language  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
i  Many  of  his  extempore  efforts  were  as  good  as  his 
best-prepared  discourses. 

He  married,  December,  1798,  Miss  Maria  Sherman, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Sher- 
I  man,  merchant  in  that  city,  and  granddaughter  of 
,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  They 
j  had  five  children,  the  sole  survivor  of  whom  is  the 
;  eldest.^    His  second  son,  Charles  Theodore  Hart,  died 
Oct.  13, 1819,  while  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class, 
j  Yale  College.    He  was  a  pious  youth  of  great  promise, 
j  The  health  of  Mr.  Hart,  which,  through  his  very 
!  arduous  and  exhausting  labors,  had  been  gradually 
!  failing  for  some  years,  at  length  completely  broke 
;  down,  and  he  ]iassed  from  earth  Oct.  29,  1829,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  Is  blessed." 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer  was  born  in  Ston- 
ington, Conn.,  Aug.  7, 1799.   On  both  his  father's  and 
his  mother's  side  he  came  from  a  distinguished  ances- 
try, the  one  being  a  descendant  in  direct  line  of  Wal- 
ter Palmer,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Stonington, 
and  the  other  of  C'apt.  George  Denison,  a  man  of  emi- 
nence and  wealth  in  the  earlier  colonial  period.  At 
the  time  of  his  birth  his  family  was  one  of  much  con- 
i  sequence  in  the  town.  His  grandfather's  only  brother 
;  fell  at  the  battle  of  Groton  Heights,  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  in  1781.  '  His  own  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
merchant,  and  a  man  of  ability.    On  his  mother's 
;  side  his  connections  were  numerous  and  influential. 
;  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  eldest  son,  the 
choice  of  the  gentler  professions  of  civil  life  lay  open 
to  liim.    But  born  and  bred  as  he  was  on  the  shore  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  constant  association  with  the  bold 
and  adventurous  seamen  of  that  day,  its  mysterious 
i  charm  possessed  him,  and  decided  his  remarkable 
j  career. 

!  ^Vh  en  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  shipped  on  a 
;  coasting  vessel,  and  what  is  called  in  common  phrase 
i  his  education  (which  had  been  limited  to  the  common 
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schools  of  the  town)  was  ended  so  far  as  books  go. 
He  continued  in  the  coasting  trade,  along  the  New 
England  coast  from  Maine  to  New  York,  till  he  was 
eighteen,  when  he  was  made  second  mate  of  the  brig 
"  Herselia,"  bound  to  Cape  Horn  for  seals. 

It  Avas  a  period  of  great  competition  in  these  fish- 
eries. Stonington,  New  London,  New  Bedford,  and 
Nantucket  were  rival  ports,  and  the  skill  and  daring 
of  a  race  of  pre-eminently  daring  and  skillful  meu 
were  constantly  called  upon  and  pitted  against  each 
other  in  their  pursuit.  It  was,  too,  a  period  of  ro- 
mance and  mystery.  Little  was  known  of  the  seas 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  a  sealing  voyage  was  also  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  In  all  the  ports  mentioned 
there  were  rumors  of  mythical  islands  east  of  the 
Horn  called  the  Auroras ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
sailors'  stories  of  Southern  wonders ;  and  altliough 
little  was  actually  known,  hardly  any  tale  of  those 
marvelous  seas,  where  nature  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pended its  forces  in  currents  and  storms,  was  too  in- 
credible for  belief 

The  commander  of  the  "Herselia,"  Capt.  J.  P. 
Sheffield,  touched  at  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  then,  like  all  the  commanders  of  the  period, 
sailed  in  search  of  the  fabulous  Auroras.  At  the 
former  place  he  left  "Young  Nat,"  as  he  was  univer- 
sally known,  and  a  sailor,  to  kill  bullocks  for  provis- 
ions. A  .short  time  after  the  departure  of  the  brig  a 
ship  hove  in  sight,  and  young  Nat  piloted  her  into 
the  harbor  and  supplied  her  with  fresh  meat.  She 
proved  to  be  the  "  Esprito  Santo,"  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  before  she  sailed  her  captain  informed  the 
young  American  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  place 
where  there  were  thousands  of  seals,  and  where  a 
cargo  could  be  secured  almost  without  effort,  but  re- 
fused to  divulge  its  situation  or  direction.  Three 
days  after  the  stranger  sailed  the  "  Herselia"  returned 
from  a  fruitless  search  for  the  Auroras,  as  hundreds 
had  returned  before  her.  Young  Nat  related  to  his 
commander  what  he  had  learned,  and  boldly  said 
that  he  believed  that  he  could  follow  and  find  the 
"E.sprito  Santo."  Capt.  Sheffield  had  great  confi- 
dence in  his  young  mate,  and  following  his  advice,  in 
a  fe'w  days  discovered  the  South  Shetlands,  at  that 
time  unknown  on  the  Northern  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica, and  ever  since  famous  sealing  islands.  The 
crew  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  vessel,  which  was  an- 
chored there,  were  much  surprised  to  .lee  the  brig, 
but  their  admiration  for  young  Nat's  skill  was  so 
great  that  they  even  assisted  in  loading  her,  and  she 
returned  with  10,000  of  the  finest  skins. 

The  story  of  young  Nat's  exploit  spread  through 
all  the  sealing  ports,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  secured  for  him  his  first  command  and  the 
title  of  "Capt.  Nat,"  by  which  he  was  subsequently 
everywhere  known,  and  which  clung  to  him  for  life, 
his  family  name  being  as  completely  eliminated  as  if 
it  were  recognized  as  impossible  that  nature  could 
produce  another.    The  vessel  was  the  sloop  "  Hero," 


and  in  this  little  craft,  of  only  forty-five  tons  burden, 
\  he  sailed  again  f()r  the  South  Seas,  as  tender  to  the 
I  "  Herselia"  and  three  other  vessels.  A  mere  boy  at 
i  the  time,  an  incident  may  he  given  here  of  the  daring 
I  spirit,  the  keen  appreciation  of  circumstances,  and 

the  determination  which  characterized  his  entire  life. 
:  The  Southern  waters  being  at  that  time  hut  poorly 

charted,  the  larger  vessels  remained  in  snug  harbors, 
:  and  the  tenders  were  sent  to  cruise  for  seal,  killing 

them  on  distant  grounds,  and  bringing  the.'^kins  back 
:  to  the  ships.  At  one  time  Capt.  Palmer  and  the  ship 
j  to  which  he  was  tender  were  so  situated  that  unless  a 
i  narrow  passage  between  two  islands  was  navigable  a 
\  long  and  tedious  sail  was  before  him.  He  tried  the 
i  passage,  but  his  vessel  touched  and  he  abandoned  the 
;  attempt  as  useless.    But  while  he  was  repairing  the 

damages  he  noticed  a  whale  pass  through  an  opening 
:  where  he  had  believed  a  reef  to  lie,  and  reasoning 

that  where  a  whale  could  go  his  little  vessel  would 

float,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  got  under 

way  and  followed  its  course,  passing  through  in 

safety. 

The  seals  at  the  newly-found  South  Shetlands  were 
i  soon  exterminated,  and  after  circumnavigating  the 
:  islands,  Capt.  Nat  sailed  again  for  the  South  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration,  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
i  ery  of  the  land  which  bears  his  name  on  every  map 
\  and  chart  of  the  world. 

;  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Frederic  Bush, 
I  for  many  years  United  States  consul  at  Hong  Kong, 
'  who  furnishes  it  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Palmer, 
I  we  are  enabled  to  give  Capt.  Nat's  own  account  of 
i  this  famous  event. 

I      "  It  was,"  Kiys  Mr.  ISneli,  "  at  the  time  of  his  epound  viijage  to  Cliina. 
\  He  was  in  :i  Llippnr.6hi|i,  the  '  HiuiquiC  ;i  vessel  of  his  own  iJfsigiiiiif:,  and 
,  owned  hy  A.  A.  Low  &  Brotheit?  iiDfi  himself.    He  was  iii.v  pu-st  at  ilin- 
ner  in  Hung  Knng,  and  after  ninth  persuasion  I  he,ircl  him  rc  iieat  the 
I  following  to  Adniiral  Sir  Jolin  Francis  Austin,  tn  whom  li"  wa?  iii  esented 
I  hy  myself  uh  llie  discoverer  of  I'almer's  Land,  the  southern  ]ioii)t  of  the 
i  glohe.    I  piiss  over  his  iiccoiint  of  the  voyage  in  tlio  '  Hero'  to  the  Sonth 
Shetlands.  the  scarcity  of  seal  there,  and  his  deternn'natloii  to  seek  hetter 
j  huntinp-groiinde;  hut  I  can  never  forget  the  enthnHiasin  he  nianifested 
'  when  he  said, '  I  pointed  tlie  liow  of  the  litUe  rniftto  the  s. nth  ward,  and 
i  with  her  wings  spreail,  mainsail  obeam,  and  jib  abreast  llie  oppcrsile  liow, 
j  ehe  speeded  on  her  w,iy  to  new  sealing-gnouids  lik.-  a  thing  of  life  and 
light,  .uid  ehe  was  light;  with  her  flowing  sheet  ehe  seemed  to  entfr 
into  the  spirit  wliieh  possessed  my  ambition,  Hew  along  the  wave  and 
over  billoH-,  nntil  ehe  hroiiglit  us  in  sight  of  land  not  Inid  down  on  uiy 
chart.    1  cruised  for  several  days  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  it  was  not  an 
island.    I  ran  iiito  several  hays  without  meeling  with  seal,  and  headed 
north  waid,  drifting  along  under  easy  canvMS,''  laying  to"  at  ni;;ht,  which 
consumed  the  majority  of  the  day,  most  of  the  time  the  niiat  so  dense  I 
could  Dot  s«io  the  lookout  on  the  forocaistlo.    One  night  I  tame  on  deck 
at  miilnight,  relieved  my  mate,  and  took  (he  watch.    I  str  ni  U  one  bell, 
which  brought  a  reHpouKe  that  startled  me  ;  but  I  foon  n-NOmod  my  pace, 
turned  my  thoughts  lionieward,  and  a[i|i|led  niysilf  to  the  occupation  of 
building  castles  in  the  air  till  the  binnacle  time-keeper  told  the  liist  liour 
of  the  day.    1  struck  two  bolls,  that  wore  answered  by  a  human  hand, 
though  I  c(]uld  nut  credit  niy  oars,  and  thought  1  was  .Ireaniing,  except 
for  the  screecliingof  the  penguins, albalross, pigeons, and  Mother  Gary's, 
I  was  Huro  no  living  object  was  within  letigues  of  the  sloop.    Hut  the 
sound  of  bells  continued  nntil  the  sun  lilt.-d  the  fog.    Mj  chief  otliccr, 
who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  human  soul  being  close  on  Uiard,  iiisl.iting 
that  eound  was  '■  tricky,''  called  me  at  si'ven  bells,  during  his  watch,  say- 
ing Unit  voices  were  heard,  and  before  the  trencher  board  was  laid  the 
fog  llftcil,  presenting  tu  our  view  a  frigate  on  the  starliourd  bow  aud  a 
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sloop-of-war  on  tl.e  lee  quarter  with  Russian  colors  flying.  Close  along- 
side was  a  boat  with  an  officer  in  full  umform,  who  stepped  into  the«aist 
of  the  sloop  and  gave  me  a  message  from  Admiral  Krustenst.en,  of  hie 
Russian  M.ye5tv-.s  frigate  "  Rostok,"  reqnesting  that  I  would  repair  on 
board  of  liie  ship.  I  assented,  at  once  entered  the  boat,  «a.s  la.d  along- 
side, mounted  on  declc,  and  with  sou'wester  on  my  head,  and  a  sealskin 
coat  and  hoots,  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  venerable  com- 
mander, who  vv-as  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  cabin,  himself  and  a  group 
of  ofBcers  in  full  dress.  Tl.e  gray-headed  u>ariner  rose,  tof.fc  me  by  the 
band,  saying,  through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  '  You  are  welcome, 
joung  man :  he  seated.'  He  placed  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  me : 

"  '  What  is  your  name?' 

'"Nathaniol  B.  Palmer.' 

" '  Wu  re  are  you  from  ?' 

'"Stoniugton,  Coiiti.,  U.S.A.' 

" '  The  name  of  your  hontV 
Hero,"  sir.' 

"'What  ni-p  you  doing  here?' 

" '  On  a  sealing  e.^pedition.' 

" '  What  success';' 

'"I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  voyage,  tonnage  of  sloop,  number  of 
men,  and  geneiiil  det;uls,  when  he  said,  "  How  far  south  have  voo  been  ?" 
I  gave  him  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  my  lowest  |)o!nt,  auu  told  what 
I  had  discovered,  lie  rose,  much  agitated,  1-egging  I  would  produce  my 
log-book  and  chart,  with  which  request  I  complied,  and  a  boat  w^ls  sent 
for  it.  In  the  n)ean  time  luncheon  was  served,  many  questions  put  con- 
cerning the  8e.al-tisliery,  population  of  my  hailing-port,  etc.  When 
the  log-liook  and  chart  were  laid  upon  the  tahle  he  examineil  them 
carefully  without  comment,  then  rose  from  his  seat,  saying,  "  What  do 
I  sec  and  what  do  I  hear  from  a  boy  iu  his  teens — that  he  is  commauder 
of  a  tiny  boat  of  the  size  of  a  launch  of  my  frigate,  has  pushed  his  w.ay 
to  the  pole  through  storm  and  ice  and  sought  the  point  I,  in  command 
of  one  of  the  best-appointed  fleets  at  the  disposal  of  my  augii.st  master, 
have  for  three  long,  weary,  anxions,  years  searched  day  and  night  for." 
With  his  hand  on  my  head  he  added,  "  W'hat  shall  I  say  to  n\y  master? 
what  will  he  think  of  me?  But  be  that  as  it  may,  my  giief  is  your  joy. 
Wear  your  laurels,  with  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  welfare.  I  name 
the  land  you  have  discovered,  in  honor  of  yourself,  nohle  hoy,  Palmer's 
Land.' 

•'And  to  my  old  and  loved  friend,"  adds  Mr.  Bush,  "  is  due  the  honor 
of  this  discovery,  though  Kugland,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  through  one  of  her 
naval  ofiicers,  attempted  to  steal  the  thunder,  which  Admiral  Austin 
assured  Capt.  Palmer  that  he  would  endeavor  to  correct  and  give  to  him 
the  proper  credit." 


Such  were  the  opening  incidents  in  a  life  marked 
to  its  close  hy  exceptional  ability  and  invincible 
determination.  Filled  with  daring  and  adventure, 
its  story  reads  like  a  romance,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  the  narrow  limits  of  this  brief  sketch 
preclude  more  than  an  outline  of  a  remarkable  and 
successful  career. 

Capt.  Palmer's  discovery  had  made  him  famous, 
and  the  following  year  he  sailed  again  for  the  South 
Shetlands  with  a  fleet  of  six  vessels,  among  them  the 
brig  "Alabama  Packet,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam A.  Fanning,  a  celebrated  navigator,  with  whom 
Capt.  Alexander  S.  Palmer,  of  Stonington,  scarcely  less 
well  known  in  later  years  than  his  famous  brother, 
made  his  first  voyage.  Capt.  Nat,  returning  from 
this  cruise,  sailed  from  New  Haven  to  Santa  Cruz, 
making  the  round  trip  in  thirty-one  days.  He  then 
took  command  of  the  schooner  "Cadet,"  owned  by 
Messrs.  Silas  E.  Burrows  and  Baldwin  &  Spooner,  of 
New  York,  and  sailed  for  the  Spanish  Main,  Capt. 
Alexander  Palmer  accompanying  him  on  the  second 
voyage  of  the  "  Cadet"  as  mate.  It  was  at  the  period 
of  the  rebellion  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  against 


Spanish  rule,  aud  the  "  Cadet"  was  employed  by  the 
Colombian  government  to  transport  a  part  of  Bolivar's 
army  from  Carthagena  to  the  river  Chagres,  carrying 
on  her  return  trip  a  number  of  Spanish  pri.^^oners  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  On  her  second  voyage  the 
"  Cadet"  was  cast  away  off  Long  Branch.  Capt. 
Alexander  Palmer  and  a  sailor  started  for  the  beach 
in  the  long-boat  with  a  rope ;  but  the  boat  capsized, 
and  they  swam  ashore  with  the  rope,  saving  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

In  182(3,  Capt.  Nat  took  the  brig  "  Tampico"  to 
Carthagena,  and  on  his  return,  on  December  7th, 
married  Eliza  T.,  daughter  of  Maj.  Paul  Babcock,  and 
quit  the  sea  for  a  time;  but  his  early  inclinations 
were  overpowering,  and  he  took  the  brig  "  Francis" 
several  trips  to  Europe.    In  1829  he  was  in  command 
of  the  brig  "  Anawan,"  after  seals  and  new  sealing- 
grouad,  reaching  Staten  Land.  On  his  second  voyage 
in  the  "Anawan,"  he  stopped  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  (iininortalized  as  the  scene  of  De  Foe's 
"  Robinson  Crusoe")  for  provisions  and  water.    It  was 
at  the  time  a  Chilian  penal  colony,  and  the  convicts 
had  risen  in  revolt  and  obtained  control  of  the  island. 
Unsuspicious  of  danger,  Capt.  Nat  landed,  and  was 
immediately  captured  with  his  boat's  crew.  The  con- 
victs demanded  that  he  should  laud  them  on  the 
main  coast  of  South  America,  and  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity  he  consented  to  do  so.    That  his  life  was 
spared  was  due,  he  always  maintained,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  a  Freemason,  and  indeed  he  was 
told  that  his  death  had  been  settled  upon  when  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  great 
brotherhood.    His  wife  had  accompanied  him  on  the 
I  voyage,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  her 
I  safety,  but  he  managed  to  send  word  to  her  of  her 
I  danger  and  she  secreted  herself  in  the  hold.  There 
;  she  remained  for  ten  days  while  the  convicts  were  in 
i  possession  of  the  ship,  till,  failing  in  his  purpose  to 
^  hand  them  over  to  the  authorities,  he  landed  them  at 
an  obscure  point  on  the  Chilian  coast,  and  she  emerged 
I  from  her  hiding-place,  both  husband  and  wife  nearly 
j  crazed  with  the  ordeal  they  had  undergone, 
i     By  this  time  Capt.  Nat  was  famous,  not  only  locally, 
I  but  in  seafaring  circles  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  advantageous  offers  were  made  him.    In  1833 
he  withdrew  from  the  seal-fisheries  and  took  com- 
mand of  E.  K.  Collins'  packet-ship  "  Huntsville,"  in 
the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  trade.   After  two  or 
more  years  he  made  one  voyage  to  Liverpool,  and 
then  took  the  "  Hibernia''  to  Rio  Janeiro.    He  was 
in  this  ship  for  one  or  two  voyages,  when  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  well-known  ship  "Garrick,"  of  the  Col- 
lins Line,  and  s.ailed  for  Liverpool.  He  subsequently 
commanded  the  "  Siddons,"  of  the  same  line,  his 
brother,  Capt.  Alexander  S.,  succeeding  him  in  the 
"Garrick."    He  continued  in  this  vessel  till  about 
1841,  when  he  took  the  "Paul  Jones"  to  China,  and 
\  subsequently  built  the  clipper-ship  "Honqua"  for 
'  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  carried 
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her  to  Canton  and  back,  his  brother,  Capt.  Alexander 
S.,  again  succeeding  him  in  command. 

About  this  time  there  was  much  competition  in  the 
tea  trade.  Speed  was  a  desideratum,  and  some  of  the 
finest  sailing-vessels  of  the  century  were  built.  Capt. 
Nat  possessed  great  constructive  and  mechanical 
ability,  and  modeled  some  of  the  fastest  clipper-shifts 
the  world  has  ever  known,  making  the  United  States 
pre-eminent  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  sea.  Under 
his  direction  were  successively  built  the  clipper-ships 
the  "Sam  Russell,"  the  "Oriental,"  the  "David 
Brown,"  and  the  "N.  B.  Palmer,"  and  he  commanded 
in  turn  the  "  Sam  Russell"  and  the  "  Oriental"  in  the 
China  tea  trade.  In  the  last  vessel,  so  celebrated  was 
she  for  speed,  that  while  the  ruling  rates  for  freight 
at  Whampoa  were  £3  10s.  a  ton,  he  secured  a  cariiu 
for  England  at  £6,  and  beating  down  against  the 
southwest  monsoon  in  the  China  Seas,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  merchants  in  England,  reached 
London  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  ninety-seven 
days.  In  1848,  Capt.  Nat  retired  from  the  tea  trade 
and  took  the  steamer  "  United  States"  to  Germany, 
and  in  1849  he  retired  entirely  from  active  service. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  a  man  of  his  habits 
and  character  to  remain  inactive,  and  his  energetic 
disposition  displayed  itself  in  many  ways.  He  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  modeling  of  vessels 
and  in  improving  the  lines  of  pleasure  craft,  building 
and  owning  no  fewer  than  seventeen  yachts.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  the  sev- 
enth man  to  sign  its  roll.  He  built  many  fine  yachts, 
and  sailed  many  races,  and  wherever  j'achtsmen  were 
his  name  and  opinions  were  held  in  highest  rever- 
ence. 

An  ardent  sportsman,  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Currituck  Club,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  on  his  annual  cruise  to  the  Thimble 
Islands  for  duck-shooting,  few  men  held  as  steady  a 
gun  or  could  endure  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
which  he  seemed  to  think  nothing.  He  was  a  mar- 
velous pilot,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
judge  of  the  bottom  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  was  he  who  corrected  the  United 
States  coast  survey  chart  for  the  harbor  of  Stoning- 
ton,  probably  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever 
done. 

Capt.  Palmer's  instincts  naturally  connected  his 
business  interests  with  the  element  he  loved.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Neptune  Line,  and 
had  more  or  less  the  supervision  of  building  nineteen 
steamers  for  it,  but  lost  heavily  by  that  disastrous 
enterprise.  He  bought  the  largest  sailing-ship  ever 
built,  the  "Great  Republic,"  which  took  fire  and  sunk 
in  New  York  Harbor  after  one  trip  to  Liverpool.  He 
raised  her  and  took  her  to  England,  subsequently 
chartering  her  to  the  French  government.  In  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  he  rendered  most  valuable 
service  to  the  government  in  furnishing  transports 


and  devising  means  for  the  protection  of  American 
shipping  in  a  cause  in  which  all  his  sympathies  were 
enlisted.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  with- 
drew from  business  speculation,  and  spent  his  time 
almost  entirely  in  sporting  on  the  water  rnd  on  shore, 
and  about  his  home  and  elsewhere.  He  held  no  civil 
olEce,  but  was  a  warden  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church 
in  Stonington,  and  an  earnest  Freemason. 

Capt.  Palmer  had  no  children.  In  1876  he  accom- 
panied his  nephew,  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer  (second 
named  after  him),  and  his  brother  Alexander's  oldest 
son,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
The  latter  derived  no  benefit  there,  and  they  went  to 
China  in  a  sailing-vessel.  His  health  continuing  to 
fail,  they  left  Hong  Kong  on  the  steamer  "  City  of 
Pekin"  on  May  15th,  and  when  one  day  out  Mr. 
Palmer  died.  The  death  of  one  to  whom  he  was  so 
devotedly  attached  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Capt.  Nat, 
and  one  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was 
compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  on  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  though  sympathetic  and  loving  friends 
I  gave  him  every  care,  he  died  there  on  the  21st  of 
i  June,  1877.  On  July  5th  the  remains  of  the  devoted 
j  uncle  and  nephew,  surrounded  by  those  they  loved, 
were  laid  away  together  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at 
Stonington. 

So  ended  the  remarkable  life  of  a  remarkable  man. 
'  He  was  the  eldest  of  four  sisters  and  five  brothers, 
I  — Lambert,  Alexander  S.,  William  L.,  and  Theodore 
D., — ail  of  whom  attained  eminence  in  their  callings. 
I  Capt.  Palmer  himself  had  the  look  of  one  born  to 
j  command.    He  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
'  weighed  more  thau  two  hundred  pounds,  and  wher- 
I  ever  he  was  men  recognized  in  him  a  master-spirit. 
;  On  his  last  voyage,  in  the  "  City  of  Pekin,"  though 
merely  a  passenger,  he  seemed  to  be  the  natural  com- 
i  mander  of  the  vessel,  and  her  master,  Capt.  Tanner, 
said,  with  much  amusement,  that  he  felt  that  he  was 
;  merely  a  subordinate  officer. 

Though  a  strict  disciplinarian  on  shipboard,  there 
'  was  never  a  man  to  whom  the  gentler  ties  of  family 
and  domestic  life  were  dearer.    Though  his  nature 
i  was  rugged  and  his  determination  invincible,  his 
heart  was   as  tender  as  a  child's,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  best.    This  was  not  only 
;  true  of  his  home  but  of  all  the  world,  for  he  was  a 
i  genuine  cosmopolitan.  "My  home," said  his  brother, 
i  the  distinguished  sailor,  Capt.  Alexander  S.  Palmer, 
,  "  is  in  Stonington,  but  his  home  was  the  world." 
I  Everywhere,  where  American  vessels  went  and  Amer- 
!  ican  sailors  were  known,  his  name  was  held  in  highest 
respect  and  esteem.    Wherever  he  landed,  whether 
I  in  Stonington,  or  New  York,  or  London,  or  Hong 
Kong,  he  was  sure  of  finding  a  warm  welcome  and 
'  the  cordial  reception  of  loving  friends.    He  knew  in- 
timately most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  United  States, 
and  counted  among  his  acquaintances  some  of  the  most 
i  distinguished  people  in  I^urope.    His  fame  as  an  ex- 
'  pJorer  was  world-wide,  he  was  eminent  as  one  who  had 
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done  great  things  for  the  improvement  of  American 
shipping,  circumstances  which  gave  him  exceptional 
social  advantages  in  foreign  countries.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Bush,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
one  of  his  contemporaries  and  for  many  years  his  firm 
friend,  writes  of  him  as  follows: 

"  My  first  introductiiiii  to  Capt.  Nat  wan  attlie  Astor  House  in  lf<38,  m 
the  bands  of  Capt.  Ciiarles  Maosfield,  tUen  iu  roniDiaod  of  tlie  sliip 
'  Robert  Bowne,'  tbc  bIhji  1  was  about  to  emli.irU  in  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

"  Capt.  Nat  w  as  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Liverpool  packet 
'Garriclt,'  or  '  Siddona,'  I  am  not  f>osilive  which,  and  tliough  in  tender 
yeare,  he  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me  that  clings  as  clopoly  as  the 
iadelihle  print.  Tall  in  figure,  of  commandinp:  physique,  courteous  in 
address,  and  modest  withal,  he  was  the  central  figure  on  all  occasions, 
whether  oo  the  deck  of  his  ship,  at  the  niess-fahle,  or  in  the  ball  of  the 
hotel.  Civilians  as  well  as  mariDers  sought  bis  car,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance too,  which  latter  he  never  refused.  Iu  truth,  he  was  a  great  and 
deocrved  favorite,  the  equal  of  any  man  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  on  life's  eruiae,  and  io  saying  that  I  have  had  the  good  luck 
to  enjoy  the  confidence,  friendship,  yes,Z£ii:e  of  noble  men,  who  have  made 
proud  records  in  history,  their  names  recording  noble  deeds  on  the  last- 
ing tablet.  1  profess  to  know  the  man  that  he  was.  He  was  posscssi-d 
of  all  tiie  endenrinp  traits  to  make  one  valued  in  cunipanionsbip,  a  fast 
friend  and  generous  enemy.  Master  of  bis  chosen  profession,  there  was 
uevcr  a  braver,  more  ucconiplished  sailor  trod  the  deck,  while  he  was  | 
a  rare  sportsman  and  geoial  gentleman  at  borne,  at  court,  or  in  the 
domestic  circle." 

Mr.  Bush's  ejiitorne  of  his  character  is  well  and 
justly  made.  No  better  type  of  the  American  seaman 
was  ever  shown  to  foreigners,  uniting  as  he  did  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  calling  with  the  dignity 
and  agreeable  qualities  of  more  polished  and  gentler 
professions.  He  helped  to  make  his  country  and  his 
native  town  famous,  and  they  may  well  take  pride  in 
his  career.  In  his  death  they  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  though  they  hold  his  name  in  affectionate  and 
honored  remembrance.  "No  man,"  said  the  greatest 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  "  can  deserve  well  of 
his  country  without  doing  good,"  and  the  gallantry 
and  daring  of  Capt.  Nat,  no  less  than  his  generous 
qualities  of  heart  and  his  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  will 
have  their  influence  for  all  time.  His  life  of  strange 
experiences  and  his  death,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
are  constant  incentives  and  inspiration.  Of  no  one 
can  it  be  more  trul)-  said  that  though  he  rests  from 
his  labors  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  son  of  Capt.  Alex.  Pal- 
mer, and  nephew  of  Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer,  was  thii  ty- 
seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was 
in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  His  mother's 
family,  the  Dixoiis  of  Rhode  Island,  have  for  years 
been  prominent  as  lawyers  and  public  men.  His 
grandfather  represented  Rhode  Island  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mr.  Palmer's  uncle  was  nearly  a  fifth 
of  a  century  in  Congress.  The  oldest  member  of  the 
third  generation  is  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Palmer  wished  to  follow  the  sea, 
like  his  father,  but  was  persuaded  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  enter  the  hardware  himse  of  Messrs.  Brufl' 
Bros.  &  Seaver,  New  York.  When  the  firm  opened 
a  branch  house  in  New  Orleans  he  became  the  head 
salesman  there.    He  came  North  when  the  war  was 


begun,  and  was  given  control  of  the  firm's  manu- 
facturing of  muskets  and  pistols  under  the  Joscelyn 
patent.  A  large  manufactory  was  established  in 
Stoningt-on.  In  I8G5  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  extensive  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes  in  Chicago, 
and  was  an  active  worker.  In  the  summer  of  1871 
he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  attacked  his  left 
lung.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Southern  France,  re- 
turned to  this  country  much  improved  in  health,  and 
was  married  in  October,  1872.  In  November,  1876, 
he  went  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  with  his  uncle,  Capt. 
Nat.  The  climate  disagreed  with  him,  and  he  and 
his  uncle  went  to  China  in  a  sailing-vessel.  The 
young  man's  health  rapidly  failed,  and  he  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  with  Capt.  Nat  in  the  "  Cit>'  of  Pekin" 
on  May  15th.  When  one  day  ont  Mr.  Palmer  died, 
May  16,  1877.  He  kept  his  inherited  love  for  the  sea 
to  the  last. 

Alexander  Smith  Palmer,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
IMercy  Palmer,  was  born  at  the  site  of  his  present 
home  (called  Pine  Point),  at  Stonington,  Jan.  26, 
1806.  When  an  infant  his  parents  moved  into  the 
borough  of  Stonington.  His  education  was  confined 
to  the  common  schools.  After  leaving  school  was 
placed  in  a  lawyer's  oflSce,  but  not  liking  the  confine- 
ment of  a  lawyer's  life,  decided  to  be  a  sailor,  and 
started  on  his  first  voj'age  June  21,  1821,  in  the  brig 
"  Alabama  Packet,"  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Fanning,  bound  on 
a  sealing  voyage  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  sealing 
also  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  These  countries 
being  at  war  with  Spain  at  this  time,  fighting  for 
their  independence,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured, as  the  brig  "  Herselia,"  Capt.  James  P.  Shef- 
field, of  Stonington,  had  been  by  the  Araucanian 
Indians  (who  adhered  to  Spanish  rule)  but  a  short 
time  before  bis  arrival.  After  a  two  years'  voyage 
returned  to  Stonington.  Then  made  two  coasting 
voyages  to  Philadelphia  in  the  schooner  "Alonzo," 
Capt.  R.  F.  Loper.  Next  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  brig  "  Thetis,"  Capt.  Savage,  from  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  On  return  sailed  from  New  York, 
July  5,  ]824,  for  Cartagena,  in  the  schooner  "Cadet," 
Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer.  From  Cartagena  went  to 
Chagres,  carrying  part  of  Gen.  Bolivar's  army,  who 
was  assisting  the  Peruvians  to  drive  ont  the  Spanish. 
From  Chagres  carried  Spanish  prisoners  to  St.  Jago, 
Cuba.  On  the  return  voyage  to  New  York,  in  No- 
vember, 1824,  the  schooner  was  wrecked  at  Long 
Branch,  and  all  hands  saved  by  means  of  a  rope 
carried  to  the  shore  by  a  sailor  and  Capt.  A.  S. 
Palmer,  swimming  through  the  surf.  Then  made 
seven  voyages  from  New  York  to  the  Spanish  Main 
in  the  brig  "Tumpico,"  Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer.  During 
the  summer  of  1826  was  made  commander  of  the  brig 
"Tampico,"  and  made  two  voyages  from  New  York 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Cuba.  Then 
commauded  respectively  the  schooner  "Penguin" 
(Sept.  5,  1827)  and  ship  "Charles  Adams"  (Sept.  I, 
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1831).    Sailed  from  Stonington,  Conu.,  on  whaling  j 
and  sealing  voyages  to  Cape  Horn,  South  Shetlands  | 
and  Falkland  Islands.    Returned  to  Stonington  in  ; 
ship  "Charles  Adams,"  Sept.  1,  1833.    The  next  \ 
command  was  the  New  Orleans  packet-ship  "Louis-  ; 
ville,"  from  New  York,  October,  1834.  Remained 
captain  of  this  ship  until  1838,  when  be  took  com-  ! 
mand  of  the  ship  "Shakespeare"  for  one  year,  sailing 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.   In  February,  1839, 
commanded  the  Liverpool  packet-ship  "  Garrick," 
belonging  to  what  then  was  known  as  the  "  Dramatic 
Line."    Remained  in  the  "Garrick"  until  October, 
184:1,  when  Capt.  Palmer  took  command  of  the  ship 
"Southerner,"  in  the  Liverpool  and  Charleston  trade. 
Remained  in  the  "Southerner"  until  1845,  when  he 
commanded  the  ship  "Hoqua"'  on  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  China,  being  the  second  ship  to  enter 
the  port  of  Shanghai  after  the  port  was  opened  to 
commerce.   Capt.  Palmer  brought  to  this  country  the 
first  Shanghai  fowl.    The  last  voyage  was  made  in 
1847  to  Liverpool   from  New  York   in   the  ship 
"  Southerner." 

Capt.  Palmer's  present  house  was  built  in  1852, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  homestead,  burnt  down 
Nov.  17,  1850.  Has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, but,  although  living  in  a  Republican  district,  has 
received  their  votes,  which  were  accepted  as  tributes 
of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  an  honest  life.  Has 
been  elected  first  selectman  of  the  town  twice,  viz.. 
1858  and  1859;  three  times  State  representative,  viz.  : 
1857,  1858,  and  1875 ;  and  State  senator  twice,  viz. : 
1876  and  1877,  serving  as  chairman  of  committee  on 
temperance,  and  capital  punishment  in  1876,  chairman 
of  agriculture  in  1877,  when  was  introduced  the  agri- 
cultural experimental  station ;  served  on  committees  of 
finance.  State  bouudaries.  An  Episcopalian  ;  junior 
warden  since  1868,  and  senior  warden  since  1876,  of 
the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church.  Capt.  Palmer  was 
married  June  19,  1837,  to  Priscilla  D.  Dixon,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Nathan  F.  and  Betsey  Palmer  Dixon. 
Children  were  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  born  Nov. 
16,  1840;  Alexander  Smith  Palmer,  born  May  29, 
1843;  Louis  Lambert  Palmer,  born  July  21,  1845; 
Elizabeth  Dixon  Palmer,  born  June  6,  1848.  Na- 
thaniel B.  Palmer  married  Harriet  Wilder,  Oct.  10, 
1872.  Elizabeth  D.  Palmer  married  Richard  F.  Lo- 
per,  Jr.,  Sept.  3,  1873.  Priscilla  Dixon  Palmer  died 
Jan.  12, 185],  aged  thirty-five  years.  Nathaniel  Brown 
Palmer  died  May  16,  1877,  on  board  steamship  "  City 
of  Pekin,"  one  day  out  from  Ilong  Kong;  buried  at 
the  family  burying-ground  at  Stonington,  Conn. 

Capt.  Palmer's  ancestors  Avere  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Stonington,  in  the  persons  of 
Walter  Palmer  and  George  Denison.  His  grand- 
father's only  brother,  David  Palmer,  was  slain  in 
Fort  Griswold,  Grotou,  Sept.  6,  1781.  Capt.  Palmer's 
father  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Stonington  in  the 
attack  of  the  fleet  under  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  Aug.  10,  1814.    Capt.  A.  S.  Palmer  has  been 


instrumental  in  saving  lives;  while  captain  of  the 
"  Charles  Adams,"  July  24,  1833,  rescued  the  crew  of 
the  English  ship  "Dorothy,"  Capt.  Garnock  and 
twenty-four  men.  While  in  command  of  the  "Gar- 
rick," 1840,  saved  the  crew  of  the  English  brig  "  Eu- 
genia."^ During  the  winter  of  1865  saved  alone  seven 
men,  being  the  crew  of  a  schooner  (name  not  remem- 
.  bered)  which  came  ashore  at  Currituck,  N.  C,  during 

a  gale  of  wind. 
I  Connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  many  leading 
I  families  in  Now  England  and  New  York,  and  ac- 
\  quainted  with  the  leading  men  of  Connecticut  and 
'  many  of  the  country,  also  having  a  wide  personal  ac- 
j  quaintance,  he  has  strong  influence,  which  has  ever 
;  been  exerted  for  the  good  of  his  town  and  its  citizens, 
i  among  whom  he  has  lived,  except  while  absent  at 
i  sea,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  is  to-day, 
i  wherever  known,  loved,  honored,  and  esteemed. 

Capt.  Palmer  has  always  beeu  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  realizing  the  fact  that  fish  and  game  were 
of  great  importance  to  the  country,  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  passage  of  the  game  law 
that  now  lienors  the  statute-book  of  Connecticut. 

Silas  Enoch  Burrows,'  of  Stonington,  was  the 
son  of  the  Hon.  Enoch  Burrows,  who  paternally  de- 
scended from  Robert  Burrows,  one  of  the  first  plant- 
ers of  New  England,  residing  first  in  this  country  at 
Wethcrsfield,  Conn.,  where  in  164'i  he  married  Mary, 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,— John  and  Samuel  Burrows.  He  did  not 
long  remain  in  Wethcrsfield,  for,  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  new  plantation  at  Pe- 
quot,  now  New  London,  he  came  in  1651  and  located 
himself  on  the  west  branch  of  Mystic  River,  on  a 
grant  of  land  embracing  the  territor}'  now  occuiiied 
by  the  village  of  Mystic  River,  where  he  lived  the 
remainder  of  his  day^,  dying  in  August,  1682.  His 
wife  died  before  him,  in  December,  1672.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  often 
visited  him  after  he  was  domiciled  at  Mystic.  Like 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising,  marketing  his  stock  and 


1  Ciipt.  Palmer  received  .1  testlmooial  fiom  the  ((ueeri  for  Siviug  the 
crow  of  the  brig  "  Eugeiiin." 

AnoUier  teBtimoniul  to  the  captain  is  «  large  hilver  vase,  gold  lin?d, 
staiidid"  Dpiin  a  heavy  silver  standard.  The  following  inscription  tells 
Kuflicieiil  "  Presented  hy  the  Owners  of  the  Ship  Porothj  to  Capt.  Alex- 
ander S.  Palnier  of  ttio  ship  Charles  Adame  of  Stoniogton,  in  testi- 
monj  of  his  hninane  and  genprons  conduct  towards  Captain  Garnork  and 
the  Crew  of  the  ship  Dorothy  of  Liverpool,  which  foundered  at  sea  in 
Lat.29  S.,  Long.  20  W.,  on  Uic  4'"  of  July  IS.!:!,  who  after  having  heen  ex- 
pcised  in  open  hoata  for  20  dayK,  were  [lickod  up  hy  Capt.  falmiT,  aod 
exporieuccd  from  him  the  greatest  poKsihle  kindnew.  during  four  rlnyB 
they  were  ou  hoai'd  the  Charle'*  Adams,  and  safely  landed  at  Peruamhucp. 
Li  vcrpool,  M  I)CC(;X  XX 1 1 1." 

An  opeo-faceil  g<dii  w  atch  has  upon  the  inside  hank  coTor,  "  Pi  eiiented 
to  Capt.  A.  S  Palmer  as  n  token  of  Ksteem,  New  York,  Foh.  12"|,  \B'M" 
hy  25  gentlemen,  wliooe  names  are  there  inscrihed. 

Another  ronminnication  hrglns  as  followf. :  "  1  havp  Uie  honor  to  In- 
form you  that  nt  the  lust  meeting  of  the  '  Council  of  the  Oeneral  Ship- 
wreck Relief  Society,'  held  in  Parih,  yon  were  elected  one  of  its  oioe 
Prohideiits."    Signed  hy  its  presidents,  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1K39  (Krance). 

■  By  Richard  A.  Wheeler. 
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surplus  produce  at  Boston  for  a  while.  Subsequeutly 
the  planters  opened  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  continued  for  a  good  many  years. 

His  son,  John  Burrows,  married  Mary  Culver, 
daughter  of  John  Culver,  Dec.  14,  1670,  and  their 
oldest  son,  John  BurroAVs,  married  Lydia  Hubbard, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Hubbard,  of  Derbyshire,  England, 
in  1694,  and  became  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Amos,  the  third  son, 
married  Elizabeth  Rathbun.of  Colchester,  Conn.,  and 
liad  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Silas,  their  second  son,  became  an  eminent  Baptist 
clergyman  of  the  open-communion  persuasion.  Es- 
tablished a  cburcli  at  Fort  Hill,  in  Groton,  to  the  inter- 
est and  success  of  which  he  devoted  his  whole  life. 
He  marriecf  for  his  first  wife  Mary  Smith,  of  Groton, 
April  7,  1764.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  the 
widow  Phebe  Smith,  Feb.  18,  1818,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  ten 
children.  His  third  son,  Enoch  Burrows,  was  born 
July  28,  1770,  received  an  ordinary  education,  and  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts  rose  to  prominence  and  be- 
came a  merchant  and  an  honored  citizen  of  Stoning- 
ton.  He  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  held  almost  every  public  posi- 
tion in  town  affairs,  and  wa-<  elected  representative  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  years  1810,  1811,  181.5, 
1816,  1817.  He  was  also  elected  an  assistant  under 
the  old  charter,  and  State  senator  under  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821. 

He  married  for  his  first  wife  Esther  Denison,  Aug. 
28,  1791,  and  became  the  parent  of  Silas  Enoch  Bur- 
rows, who  was  born  Oct.  29,  1704,  who  descended  ma- 
ternally from  Capt.  George  Denison,  of  Indian  war- 
rior fame,  and  from  Thomas  Stanton,  the  distiuguish9d 
interpreter-general  of  New  England,  and  from  Ca]>t. 
John  Gallup,  of  Boston,  who  has  the  honor  of  fight- 
ing the  first  naval  battle  in  New  England  waters. 

Jlr.  Burrows  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  early  life  was  trained  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  aiding  his  father  in  business  at 
Mystic.  \ 

During  the  last  war  with  England  in  1814  he  served 
in  a  detachment  of  militia  detailed  for  th<!  protection 
of  Stonington  Borough  and  vicinity,  and  participated  i 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  heroic  defense  of  that  ])lace,  ^ 
August  10th  of  that  year,  bringing  cartridges  from  : 
New  London  for  use  in  the  Stonington  battery,  with  ! 
which  the  British  ship  "  Dispatch"  was  forced  to  ; 
abandon  her  position  and  get  out  of  reach  of  our  ; 
guns  as  fast  as  possible. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  not 
content  with  the  limited  opportunities  for  business  at 
Mystic,  he  enlarged  his  operations  and  became  en- 
gaged in  commeicial  pursuits  in  New  York,  where 
he  not  only  established  a  line  of  packets  between  that 
city  and  Cartagena,  New  Granada,  but  became  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business, 
many  of  his  vessels  having  been  built  at  Mystic. 


In  1835  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Brazils  and 
the  river  La  Plata,  taking  his  eldest  son  Silas  with 
him,  returning  there  again  the  following  year;  and, 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year, 
he  sent  his  son  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  United  States 
j  sloop-of-war  "  Fairfield,"  under  the  care  of  Capt. 
:  Charles  Boarman,  to  be  placed  in  the  Jesuit  College 
]  of  that  city  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of'  the 
Spanish  language. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Burrows  having  lost  his  second  wife, 
went  with  all  his  children  and  settled  in  ^Montevideo, 
establishing  a  commercial  house  there,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  aided  by  his 
two  eldest  sons,  Silas  and  Ogden  Hoffman  Burrows. 
Returned  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  leaving  there 
two  sons  in  charge  of  his  business. 

In  1851  he  joined  them  in  San  Francisco,  and  then 
and  there  the  house  of  S.  E.  Burrows  &  Sons  was 
formed,  which  in  1853  was  established  in  Hong  Kong, 
China,  his  eldest  son,  Silas,  being  the  pioneer  of 
the  firm  in  the  East,  Mr.  Burrows  following  in  his 
clipper-ship,  the  "  Race-Hound,"  the  year  afler,  and 
his  second  son,  Ogden  Hoffman  Burrows,  the  year 
after  that. 

Mr.  Burrows  made  several  trips  to  Europe  from 
Hong  Kong,  taking  his  youngest  son,  John  Euss 
Burrows,  with  him,  and  in  1859  he  left  China  for  the 
last  time,  and  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Mystic, 
Conn.  Mr.  Burrows  was  a  successful  business  man. 
All  of  the  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
made  to  contribute  to  his  fortune.  Possessed  of  a 
powerful  will  and  untiring  energy  and  industry,  he 
overcame  all  obstacles  that  confronted  him.  Endowed 
with  a  high  order  of  business  talent,  and  fully  cou- 
scious  of  his  strength  and  abilities,  he  knew  no  such 
thing  as  fear  or  failure.  After  his  departure  from 
China  his  sons  conducted  the  business  of  the  house 
very  successfully  until  1876,  when  the  business  was 
wound  up  and  they  also  retired  from  China. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  twice  married, — first  to  Mary  Van 
Buskirk,  Nov.  20,  1820,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, viz. :  Enoch,  born  June  7,  1822,  died  Aug.  28, 
182:3 ;  Sibis  E.  Burrows,  Jr.,  born  March  28, 1824;  Mary 
Jane,  born  June  2,  1826;  Ogden  Hoffman,  born  July 
22,  1S2S.  His  first  wife  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  30, 
18:51. 

Second,  to  Mary  D.  Russ,  May  19,  1834,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  viz. :  Mary  Russ,  born  Dec.  14, 
1836,  died  April  23,  1857  ;  John  Russ,  born  Sept.  13, 
ls:>8,  died  Aug.  11,  1871;  William  Henry,  born 
Dec.  21,  1840,  died  August,  1841.  His  second  wife 
died  March  22,  1841.  Mr.  Silas  E.  Burrows  died  Oct 
12,  1870,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

The  Greenman  Family. — There  is  perhaps  no 
one  family  more  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of 
the  last  seventy-five  years  of  Stonington  than  the 
Greenman  family.  It  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  ship-building  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
and  has  furnished  employment  for  many  persons,  uo 
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only  ia  ship-building  but  in  other  manufecturing.  | 
For  the  sake  of  justice  to  coming  generations,  we  will  | 
leave  a  tracing  of  the  various  persons  of  the  name 
who  have  made  their  impress  upon  the  town  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  success  broad  and  solid,  and  have, 
in  their  way,  done  so  much  to  make  the  name  hon- 
ored and  esteemed. 

Silas  Greenman,  1st  and  2d.— Silas  Greenman,  : 
first  of  the  name  we  can  now  trace,  was  a  resident  of 
Charlestown,  R.  I.,  probably  removing  from  there 
to  Westerly,  R.  I.,  as  his  sou  Silas,  born  Sept.  29,  ; 
1770,  always  lived  in  that  town  or  iu  Hopkinton.  i 
He,  Silas,  Jr.,  was  a  ship-carpenter,  and  a  diligent,  | 
honest,  God-fearing  man,  serving,  in  his  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious  way,  his  day  and  generation  well.    He  was 
of  positive  character,  firm  and  unflinching  in  every-  ; 
thing  he  deemed  right,  but  did  not  promulgate  his 
opinions  from  the  bouse-top.    They  formed  his  char- 
acter, were  acted  iu  his  life,  and  were  made  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  education  of  his  iamily.  j 
Devotion  to  right,  loyalty  to  country,  and  obedience  i 
to  law  were  leading  characteristics  of  his  life.    He  i 
was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  niember  of  the  Sev- 
enth-day Baptist  Church  ;  a  man  of  warm  affections, 
but  also  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  sometimes 
concealed  their  expression  in  words.    He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  and  Esther  Still  man.  Her 
ancestors  came  from  England  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  a  numer-  ; 
ous  and  able  family.    Of  this  union  were  born  nine 
children, — Sally  (Mrs.  Joseph  Lampher,  deceased), 
Silas,  3d  (deceased),  3Iary  (Mrs.  Green  Champlin, 
deceased),  Lucy  (died  early),  Catherine  (Mrs.  John 
Edmondson),  George,  Clark  (deceased),  Thomas  S., 
and  William  (died  young).     Mr.  Greenman  died 
June  5,  1846,  aged  nearly  seventy-six ;  Mrs.  Green-  [ 
man  in  April  of  the  same  year.  j 

Silas  Greenman,  3d. — Silas  (3),  eldest  son  of  Silas  ' 
(2),  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  Nov.  26,  1796.  I 
He  passed  the  years  of  his  minority  with  his  parents,  \ 
and  was  subject  to  the  vici-ssitudes  incident  to  the 
limited  circumstances  of  that  early  period.    His  edu- 
cational advantages  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
and  he,  in  the  labor  incident  to  "  earning  a  living," 
had  not  much  time  to  devote  to  school.    Such  time 
as  could  be  given  for  that  purpose  was  faithfully  im-  ; 
proved.    He  learned  the  trade  of  ship-carpenter  from 
his  father,  giving  him  his  wages  until  he  became  of 
age.    Working  steadily  at  his  trade,  he  soon  became 
an  unusually  good  workman,  and  went  to  the  head  of  ^ 
Mystic  River  as  master-builder  for  Silas  E.  Burrows,  ! 
and  in  1827  engaged  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
George  in  ship-building  at  that  place.    This  copart-  | 
nership  continued  until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  he  ' 
removed  to  Westerly,  and  continued  to  reside  there  [ 
until  his  death.    He  followed  ship-building  here  also  , 
for  many  years,  part  of  the  time  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  George  S.    He  was  a  most  indus- 
trious, careful,  conscientious,  honest  man. 


He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  not  an  ex- 
tremist. When,  in  1840,  the  Pawcatuck  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Church  was  organized,  he  was  one  of  the 
constituent  members,  and  remained  in  its  fellowship, 
a  worthy  member,  until  summoned  up  higher,  April 
6,  1881,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty-four 
years.  Through  life  we  find  him  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  altogether  solid,  brotherly,  genuine  man, 
yet  amiable,  cordial,  companionable,  jocose  even, — 
a  good  laugh  in  him  withal,— and  when,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  he  was  called  away  a  multitude  of  friends 
were  left  in  gloom.  He  married,  Dec.  20,  1821, 
Thankful,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan  (Potter) 
Wells.  She  was  born  Aug.  7,  1802,  and  died  April 
27,  1870.  They  had  seven  children, — William,  born 
Oct.  24,  1822  ;  followed  the  sea,  became  captain  ;  was 
twice  married  ;  for  first  wife  married  Fannie,  daugh- 
ter of  Stanton  and  Nancy  (Perkins)  Hall ;  they  had 
two  daughters,  Mercy  (deceased)  and  Katie.  George 
S.,  horn  July  13,  1826;  has  always  been  a  ship-car- 
penter ;  worked  with  his  father,  and  in  company  with 
him  for  years,  hut  latterly  has  been  by  himself.  He 
married,  Feb.  14,  1863,  Patience,  daughter  of  Oliver 
and  Hannah  (Saunders)  Crandall.  E.  Jane,  born 
Dec.  14,  1830;  married  Welcome  Wilcox,  September, 
1857,  and  has  one  child,  William.  Silas  B.,  born 
Sept.  16,  1833 ;  followed  the  sea,  rose  to  be  captain ; 
married,  Jan.  7,  1856,  Ellen  L.,  daughter  of  Elisha 
and  Lucy  (Hinckley)  Peck,  and  has  one  son,  Earle. 
Silas  was  lost  on  the  ill-fated  steamship  "  City  of 
Waco,"  of  which  he  was  captain,  in  Galveston  Har- 
bor, Texas,  Nov.  9,  1875.  Susan,  born  March  8,  1836 ; 
married  William  M.  Williams,  Nov.  11,  1857;  has  no 
children.  Charles  W.,  born  Feb.  13,  1841;  never 
married ;  followed  the  sea,  became  mate,  and  was  lost 
on  steamship  "Constitution,"  Dec.  25,  1865.  Mary 
C,  born  Dec.  18,  1845;  married  MerU.n  E.  Stillman, 
Nov.  9,  1874,  and  has  two  children,  Mabel  and  Ar- 
thur. 

George  Greenman  w.is  born  at  AVesterly,  R.  I., 
Aug.  27,  1805.  During  his  early  years  he  had  the 
experience  that  the  children  of  a  family  of  humble 
circumstances  of  that  day  usually  had, — labor,  inter- 
spersed with  three  months'  attendance  at  the  common 
schools  in  the  entire  year,  and  then  oftoner  arriving 
at  the  school-room  at  ten  o'clock  than  earlier.  After 
he  was  sixteen  he  learned  the  ship-carpenter's  trade 
of  his  father;  remained  with  him  until  he  was  of  age, 
giving  him  all  his  wages,  and  commencing  life  for  him- 
self with  only  the  capital  of  the  customary  "  freedom- 
suit,"  and  not  a  dollar.  In  1S27  he  wi-nt  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  Sihvs  in  ship-building  at  the 
head  of  Mystic  River.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1885,  and  George  continued  alone  one  year,  and 
then  admitted  his  brothers,  Clark  and  Thomas,  in 
company  with  him,  under  the  firm-name  of  George 
Greenman  it  Co.  They  could  only  build  -small  ves- 
sels on  account  of  the  shoal  water,  and  they  built  one 
vessel — ship  "John  Baring"— at  the  "Narrows"  for 
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Silas  C.  Burrows,  and  one— ship  "Thomas  Williams" 
—at  \Ve:<terly  for  Charles  P.  Williams.  Mr.  F.  Deni- 
son,  in  his  "  Westerly  and  it>*  Wittiesises,"  has  this  to 
say  about  this  ship :  "  Near  1822-23  there  Avas  built  in 
the  town  of  Westerly,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  tau- 
yard.  a  line  ship  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  called  the  '  Thomas  AVillianis,'  owned  largely  in 
Westerly,  and  fitted  expressly  for  the  wlialing  busi- 
ness. On  her  second  voyage,  in  1837-:j8,  which  was  a 
very  prosperous  one,  she  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Palmer  Hall,  and  cruised  in  the  South  Pacific.  On 
her  third  voyage,  under  Capt.  Manwaring,  she  was 
burned  at  the  Azores,  having  been  fired  by  the  Portu- 
guese." 

In  1S38,  having  a  large  amount  of  work  to  do  at 
Jlystic,  and  being  solicited  to  make  larger  vessels 
than  could  be  built  at  their  yards,  they  removed  to 
Adams'  Point,  and  established  the  first  ship-yard  in 
the  place.  For  a  time  they  built  sloops,  brigs,  and 
schooners  for  coasting  trade.  The  first  vessel  built 
was  schooner  "Lion,"  for  Capt.  Wm.  Clift.  They 
built  several  for  Capt.  Clift,  Nathan  G.  Fish,  and 
others  at  this  time.  As  business  increased  and  their 
reputation  for  skill  extended,  people  came  for  larger 
vessels.  They  built  brigs  "  Mayflower''  and  "  Rose 
l?tandish"  and  others  for  E.  D.  Hurlbut&  Co.,  of  New- 
York,  for  European  trade.  Increasing  the  cajiacity 
of  their  yard,  they  built  ships  "Silas  Greenman," 
"  William  Rathbone,"  "  E.  C.  Scrauton"  (largest  class 
ships  of  that  day )  fur  Messrs.  Everett  &  Brown,  of  New 
York.  At  this  time  their  business  was  so  large  as  to 
•employ  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men  constantly.  They 
built  in  LSoS  the  largest  vessel  they  have  ever  made, 
the  "  David  Crockett."  She  was  a  three-decked  ship, 
built  for  Capt.  Joseph  Spencer  by  Everett  &  Brown. 
She  was  of  about  seventeen  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
cost  ninety-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  She 
wont  into  California  trade,  is  now  (  July,  1881)  on  her 
twenty-third  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  and  has  paid 
her  owners  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
18:j1  they  built  the  "'Belle  Wood,"  sixteen  hundred 
tons,  for  John  A.  McGaw,  of  New  York  City;  then 
followed  -several  for  the  same  person, — "  Caroline 
Tucker,"  and  in  18-56  the  shi|)  "  Leah,"  of  fifteen 
hundred  tons.  She  was  lost  on  her  first  voyage  in  1857, 
never  being  heard  from  after  leaving  New  York.  The 
ship  "  Atmosphere"  was  built  from  the  same  model 
to  replace  the  "  Leah,"  and  in  the  same  and  succeed- 
ing year  they  built  the  "  Prima  Donna,"  of  about  six- 
teen hundred  tons.  She  has  been  a  very  successful 
ship,  and  the  Greenman  Brothers  have  for  years 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  building  the  most  successful 
flat  carrying  ships  afloat.  They  owned  an  interest  in 
all  built  for  Mr.  McGaw,  and  have  owned  interests  in 
several  others,  at  f)resent  in  ships  "David  Crockett" 
and  "Prima  Donna"  and  steamers  "  W.  W.  Coit"  and 
^'  G.  R.  Kelsey."  Among  others  built  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Gaw were  the  barques  "  Texana,"  four  hundred  tons 
(burned  by  the  Confederates),  "Heiress,"  eight  hun- 


i  dred  tons, "  Diadem,"  seven  hundred  tons,  "  Cremona," 
six  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  shij)s  "Favorita," 
thirteen  hundred  tons,  and  "  Frolic,"  fourteen  hun- 
dred tons.    From  1859  to  1864  they  built  seventeen 
;  steamers,  among  them  the  "  Blackstone,"  "Thames," 
:  "Constitution,"  "  Weybossett,"  screw-steamers,  and 
"Escort,"   "Ann  Maria,"   "  W.  W.  Coit,"  "City 
^  Point,"  and  others,  side-wheelers. 

George  Greenman  married,  Feb.  10,  1828,  Abby, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  (Birch)  Cbipman,  of 
Mystic.    Their  children  are  Mary  A.,  born  March  7,  ,  , 
1829,  married  Edwin  G.  Champlin,  and  has  one  sou, 
George  <}. ;   Harriet  P.  (deceased) ;   George  (died 
\  young) ;  George  H.,  born  April  8,  1837,  married,  June 
!  13,  1864,  Ann  E.  Bowles,  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
;  He  has  six  children, — Annie,  William  C,  Bessie, 
George  B.,  Laura  A.,  and  Mary  F.     He  has  been 
i  connected  with  the  interests  of  Greenman  Brothers 
:  as  book-keeper  in   the  ship-building  business,  as 
;  treasurer  of  the  Greenmanville  Manufacturing  Com- 
\  pany,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Machinery 
Company.    Martha  B.,  born  May  5,  1841,  married 
Lon  Weston,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren,— Robert  S.  and  Lawrence  G. ;  Laura  A.,  born 
Sept.  13,  1843,  married  Walter  Price,  Oct.  24,  1872 
(died  March  17,  1874,  in  San  Domingo);  Marie  An- 
toinette (died  early] ;  Lucia  Annette,  born  May  28, 
1852,  married  Walter  Price,  Feb.  14, 1877,  and  has  one 
child,  Abby  C. 

All  his  life  George  Greenman  has  been  an  indus- 
trious, faithful  worker,  not  only  with  tools  but  with 
his  brain,  and  he  never  was  satisfied  until  his  work 
:  was  done  in  the  very  best  possible  manner.   To  his 
shrewd  common  sejise,  thorough  workmanship  and 
ability  much  of  the  success  of  the  firm  is  due.  From 
:  his  early  childhood  he  has  been  pronounced  in  favor 
of  everything  he  deemed  in  liarmony  with  right  and 
in  accordance  with  Christianity.   "  There  is  a  minor- 
ity nearer  right  than  the  majority,"  and  with  this  mi- 
nority, however  small,  George  Greenman,  nor  any  of 
I  his  brothers,  was  not  ashamed  to  be  enrolled.   "  Anti- 
I  slavery"  when  it  meant  almost  social  ostracism,  "auti- 
!  rum"  when  the  first  slight  swell  of  the  great  temper- 
\  ance  wave   was  felt,  "  anti-Mason"  because  they 
:  deemed  Masonry  anti-Christian,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  they  have  been  true  to  their  professed  prin- 
ciples, and  no  opposition,  however  numerous  or  im- 
;  posing,  could  swerve  them  from  the  course  of  right. 

And  back  of  all  this  persistency  were  warm,  loving 
I  hearts,  and  if  they  erred  ever,  it  was  the  error  of  the 
i  head,  and  never  that  of  the  heart. 

Kind  and  loving  as  a  father  and  husband,  firm  and 
i  unfaltering  in  his  friendships,  a  prudent  and  wise 
\  counselor,  George  Greenman,  in  a  ripe  old  age,  is  es- 
j  teemed  and  honored  by  all ;  and  in  an  unusually 
I  large  range  of  personal  acquaintance  none  can  be 
I  found  to  whisper  aught  against  his  integrity  or  genu- 
!  ine  Christian  worth.  He  has  always  been  a  Seventh- 
I  day  Baptist,  and  was  one  of  the  constituent  members 
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of  the  church  at  Greeamanville,  which  owes  its  or- 
ganization and  continuance  to  him  and  his  brothers. 
He  is  unswervingly  a  Republican,  and  a  pronounced 
Prohibitionist.  He  has  been  for  years  ».  director  of 
Mystic  River  National  Bank. 

Clark  Greenman. — The  following,  from  the  pen  of 
an  intimate  personal  friend,  is  a  just  resume  of  the 
character  and  life  of  Clark  Greenman,  and  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  better  than  words  of  ours : 

"  Clark  Greenman  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I., 
June  23,  1808,  and  died  at  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn., 
April  26,  1877,  having  almost  completed  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Silas  and  Mary  Still- 
man  Greenman,  parents  of  sterling  integrity  and  ex- 
emplary Christian  lives,  a  fact  that  was  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  him,  who  often  declared  that  whatever 
eminence  he  had  reached  in  the  line  of  true  manhood 
and  Christian  integrity  was  due  to  the  careful  instruc- 
tion of  a  Christian  mother  and  exemplary  life  of  a 
devoted  father.  Under  the  pressure  of  .such  limited 
circumstances  as  was  common  in  primitive  days,  and 
with  few  advantages  for  mental  culture,  they  felt  that 
the  best  fortune  they  could  bequeath  their  children 
was  that  of  moral  power  with  the  '  true  riches ;'  there- 
fore they  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  lead  their 
children  in  the  way  of  everlasting  life. 

"At  about  the  age  of  fifteen  Clark  embraced  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  united  with  the  old  Hopkinton 
Church,  under  the  pastoral  labors  of  Elder  Matthew 
Stillman.  He  afterwards  removed  his  standing  to  the 
church  in  Westerly,  where  he  remained  a  member 
until  the  organization  of  the  church  in  Greenman- 
ville,  of  which  he  was  a  constituent  member,  and 
where  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  worker  until  his 
final  sickness.  Even  in  early  life  he  was  remarkably 
conscientious  and  trustworthy,  scrupulously  honest  in 
dealing,  and  greatly  pained  at  the  thought  of  having 
done  wrong. 

"  His  work  was  that  of  a  common  laborer,  and  when 
a  mere  boy  he  went  out  among  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers, laboring  for  hire  to  aid  his  father  in  support- 
ing the  family.   Thus  early  he  began  to  develop  those 
habits  of  thoroughgoing  industry  and  earnestness 
which  characterized  him  through  life.   At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  ship-building  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  carrying  their  tools  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  jobs  far  and  wide,  and  often  walking  long 
distances  to  reach  their  work.  Recognizing  his  father's 
right  to  his  services  during  all  the  years  of  his  mi- 
nority, his  wages  were  freely  given  over  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  three  brothers, 
Silas,  George,  and  Thomas,  and  labored  in  ship-build-  | 
ing  from  the  spring  of  1832  till  the  autumn  of  1834.  | 
The  following  summer  he  accompanied  his  brother  , 
Thomas  and  W.  B.  Lewis  to  South  America  for  the  j 
purpose  of  building  a  steamer,  and  on  returning  con-  I 
tinned  labor  with  his  brother  George  until  the  .spring  j 
of  1838.    At  this  date  the  firm  of  George  Greenman 
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&  Co.  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  willingness  with  which  he 
always  carried  his  part,  the  earnestness  with  which 
\  he  applied  himself  to  toil,  and  his  wonderful  thor- 
]  oughness  in  all  he  undertook  made  him  an  example 
j  in  industry,  and  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  affections 
]  of  many  a  fellow-laborer. 

"  But  his  noblest  record  was  not  made  in  the  ship- 
i  yard.  He  valued  human  souls  too  highly  to  spend  all 
i  his  energies  in  labor  for  the  perishable  things  of  earth. 

His  desire  for  the  elevation  of  fallen  man  was  too 
i  great  for  him  to  withhold  his  influence  and  neglect  to 
I  labor  in  the  moral  realm.  His  recognition  of  hu- 
i  manity  as  a  common  brotherhood  enabled  him  to  feel 
I  for  every  sufferer  and  sympathize  with  the  oppressed, 
and  he  could  not  rest  until  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  disenthrall  men  from  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal bondage.  Tlius  in  the  higher  field  of  life,  and  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  Clark  Greenman  was  a 
reformer.  Unaided  by  school  advantages,  he  was 
obliged  to  gather  his  education  from  the  world,  and 
whatever  information  he  could  gain  from  general 
reading.  In  this  respect  he  was  no  idler,  and  his 
naturally  keen  mind  and  uncommonly  quick  percep- 
tions, penetrating  and  sifting  every  moral  question 
with  which  he  grappled,  until  the  very  bottom  prin- 
ciple was  reached  and  the  foundation  tried,  enabled 
him  to  think  clear  ahead  of  the  masses,  reaching  the 
ultimate  truth,  and  occupying  an  advanced  position 
that  others  only  gained  through  long  successive 
stages.  On  this  account  he  received  many  a  severe 
criticism,  and  was  many  times  misunderstood.  Men 
far  behind  in  moral  reforms  could  not  comprehend 
the  feelings  and  solicitude  of  one  whose  keener  con- 
science and  moral  intuitions  placed  him  far  in  ad- 
vance. And  he  in  turn  could  not  understand  why 
others  should  be  so  slow  to  apprehend  truths  that  to 
his  far-reaching  mind  seemed  self-evident,  and  which, 
as  the  result  has  shown,  were  the  very  ones  to  which 
they  would  come  after  years  of  resistance.  It  was  for 
such  reasons  that  he  sometimes  seemed  severe,  when 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  there  was  none  but  the  kindest 
feelings.  We  need  no  further  explanation  than  this  to 
account  for  his  position  even  in  the  very  earliest  days 
of  the  temperance  reform.  It  was  this  same  far-reach- 
ing, conscientious  moral  judgment  that  enabled  him, 
in  a  time  when  intemperance  was  moat  popular  and 
every  influence  favored  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to 
take  the  advanced  and  consistent  ground  of  "total 
abstinence," — a  position  that  was  not  reached,  even 
by  some  of  the  most  avowed  temperance  workers,  for 
several  years  after.  From  that  early  day  onward  he 
was  an  earnest  worker,  botli  by  moral  support  and 
financial  aid,  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

"  Again,  in  the  early  anti-slavery  days,  when  op- 
pressed humanity  sent  up  that  bitter  wail  of  woe,  and 
the  clanking  chains  of  outraged  millions  gave  the 
falsehood  to  America's  boasted  liberty,  Clark  was  an 
earnest  champion  of  freedom  and  in  the  first  line  of 
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battle.    From  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  pitied  the  ; 
oppressed,  and  conscientiously  accepted  the  truth  of 
human  equality.  "Therefore  no  amount  of  penalties  , 
imposed  by  a  siuful  nation's  law,  nor  yet  the  o]»pro-  | 
brium  attached  to  an  unpopular  movement,  could 
swerve  him  for  a  single  moment  from  an  appre- 
hended line  of  duty.    He  was  true  and  unflinching 
in  a  lime  when  it  required  moral  stamina  to  be  an  ; 
Abolitionist.    In  a  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the  | 
Christian  world  was  against  them,  and  it  was  almost  ( 
impossible  to  obtain  a  house  in  which  to  advocate  the  | 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  slave,  his  homo,  with  that  of  ■ 
his  brothers,  was  always  headquarters  for  advocates 
of  reform,  and  in  him  they  found  a  true  and  willing  : 
supporter.    In  1856,  while  the  contest  of  this  reform 
was  still  raging,  he  Avas  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  ; 
where  he  was  an  cfBcient  and  earnest  worker,  and 
won  many  commeudations  for  the  keen  insight  and 
good  judgment  there  displayed.    He  also  did  good  i 
service  in  the  passage  of  the  "  Maine  Law"  bill.  | 
While  selectman  of  the  town  he  won  the  love  and  ] 
esteem  of  the  poor  by  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  j 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  them  in  time  of  need.  I 

"  In  matters  of  religion  he  was  eminently  practical, 
sincere,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest.    He  saw  little  ! 
advantage  in  and  had  little  sympathy  with  a  mere  ; 
sentimental  theory  that  did  not  change  men's  lives  ' 
and  make  them  better.    While  he  had  a  high  regard  ! 
for  the  forms  and  externals  of  religion  as  helps,  he  ' 
would  still  make  them  secondary,  and  plead  for  a  | 
Christianity  of  working  faith,  and  that  by  love  of  ; 
deeds  as  well  as  words,  of  watching  as  well  as  pray- 
ing, of  fruitage  as  well  as  blossoms.    Therefore  he 
made  religion  cover  a  man's  whole  life.   Towards  the 
last  of  his  life  he  embraced  with  all  his  soul  the  love- 
teachings  of  Christ  regarding  the  non-resistant  peace 
principles  that  pertained  to  his  kingdom. 

"  During  most  of  his  last  painful  sickness  he  had 
little  hope  of  recovery,  and  felt  perfectly  confident 
that  his  work  was  done.  He  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  go,  and  only  expressed  a  desire  to  live  on  account 
of  those  who  would  be  bereaved  by  his  loss,  and  who 
would  miss  his  counsels  and  need  liis  care. 

"  In  his  death  the  church  lost  a  willing  and  earnest 
worker,  society  a  benefactor,  and  ail  a  wise  and  com- 
petent counselor.'' 

He  married,  Jan.  4,  1841,  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Peleg  and  Hannah  Almy,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  She 
was  born  July  30,  1812.  Of  their  five  children  one 
only  is  now  living,— Harriet  E.,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Stillman,  a  prominent  surgeon,  of  104  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  They  have  one  son, 
Kirtl  and. 

Thomas  S.  Greenman.— Thomas  S.  Greenman  was 
born  Oct.  5, 1810,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  Like  his  brothers, 
his  life  was  passed  in  labor  from  very  early  years  and 
with  the  same  limited  advantages  of  education.  He 
learned  from  his  parents  the  same  love  of  labor  and 
directness  of  purpose  so  characteristic  of  the  name 


and  commenced  life  for  himself  at  his  majority  with 
a  determination  to  do  honest  work,  and  an  inflexible 
purpose  to  be  ever  found  first  right,  next  laborious. 
It  was  a  hard  task  the  young  man  had,  from  humble 
circumstances  to  carve  competency  and  position  from 
the  great  world  careless  of  his  existence.  And  yet, 
as  foundation  for  that  success,  the  goal  of  youthfiil 
ambition,  did  he  not  have  the  very  best  possible  ma- 
terial ?  Who  knows  but  that  same  honest,  industri- 
ous poverty  was  the  most  important  factor  of  the  sub- 
sequent successful  career?  Money  can  do  much  in 
life,  but  it  cannot  do  all.  We  must  know^  the  province 
of  it,  and  confine  it  there.  Thomas  Greenman  knew 
this,  and  money  has  never  been  the  sole  or  even  first 
aim  of  his  life.  He  learned  the  trade  of  ship-car- 
penter wath  his  brothers,  worked  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  acting  on  the  old  maxim  of  "  Union  is  strength," 
they  have  always  worked  together,  and  thus  they  have 
won  success  financially,  and  an  enviable  position  in 
society.  The  details  of  their  business  career  have 
been  given  in  connection  with  George  Greenman's 
biography,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Thomas  married,  Nov.  21, 1842,  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  David  Rogers,  of  an  early  Connecticut  family  of 
high  repute,  and  which  traces  its  genealogy  away 
back  through  the  English  martyr,  John  Rogers,  to 
the  early  days  of  England,  and  to  men  in  high  po- 
sition even  then.  They  have  one  daughter,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  E.  Stillman,  a  lawyer 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  has  four  children, — Jessie, 
Ellen,  Mary,  and  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Greenman  died 
May  14,  1879. 

In  1836,  Thomas  accompanied  his  brother  Clark  to 
South  America,  under  an  agreement  with  Silas  E. 
Burrows  to  build  a  steamer  for  the  JMagdalena  River. 
Burrows  relinquished  his  contract,  however,  and  the 
brothers  returned  home.    Thomas  then  went  as  car- 
penter on  a  ship  bound  for  the  same  place,  and  re- 
mained absent  from  Connecticut  about  two  years.  He 
is  a  good  and  fluent  speaker,  with  an  analytical  and 
legal  mind,  and  has  ahvays  been  a  debater  in  .society- 
meetings  and  town-meetings,  holds  pronounced  opin- 
ions, and  can  support  them  by  logic  and  reason.  A 
strong  Whig,  a  pronounced  Free-soiler  and  Repub- 
lican, he  was  always  a  Prohibitionist ;  was  elected 
I  ju.stice  of  the  peace  on  the  temperance  issue,  and  held 
I  that  office  twenty-five  years,  and  until  disqualified 
;  by  age.    For  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  been  grand 
;  juror,  and  represented  Stonington  in  the  State  Legis- 
i  lature  of  1866.   He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National 
j  Bank  of  Mystic  Bridge. 

Among  the  active,  positive  men  of  Stonington  prob- 
j  ably  few  enjoy  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  larger 
I  number  than  Thomas  Greenman.  His  social  nature 
'  and  warm  sentiments  have  caused  his  home  to  be  ever 
a  pleasant  one,  and  strangers  to  be  attracted  by  bis 
:  personality,  although  holding  very  different  political 
:  sentiments. 

Greenmanville  and  Business  Interests  in  1881. — 


STONINGTON. 
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GreenmanviHe  was  named  in  1849.  When  bought  by 
the  Greenmans,  in  1838,  it  was  Adams'  Point,  and 
was  given  to  the  little  village  springing  up  around 
their  works  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  name 
the  GreenmanviHe  Manufacturing  Company,  then 
started  to  manufacture  fine  woolen  goods,  and  for 
which  a  mill  was  erected.  This  mill  was  not  large 
enough  to  satisfy  demand  for  goods,  and  in  1860 
Messrs.  Stillman  &  Brown,  of  Westerly,  bought  one- 
half  interest,  thus  giving  an  accession  of  capital,  en- 
larged the  mill  to  its  present  size,  and  ran  the  busi- 
ness in  their  own  name,  the  Greenmans  only  owning 
the  property,  until  Stillman  &  Brown  were  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Clark  &  Co.,  and  the  failure  of  the  new 
fimi  in  1873,  when  George  Greenman  &  Co.,  W.  F. 
Prosser,  and  George  H.  Greenman  reorganized  it 
under  the  old  name  of  GreenmanviHe  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mr.  Prosser  becoming  superintendent,  and 
G.  H.  Greenman  treasurer.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  five  sets  of  machinery. 

George  Greenman  &  Co.  are  controlling  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Standard  Machinery  Company  of  Mystic 
River.  This  company  manufactures  a  full  line  of 
bookbinders'  machinery,  power  paper-cutters,  and  all 
kinds  of  cotton-gin  machinery  and  materials.  It  is  a 
stock  company,  organized  about  1878,  with  capital 
stock  of  $103,000.  George  Greenman  &  Co.  estab- 
lished a  general  store  at  GreenmanviHe  in  1863  to 
supply  their  many  employes  and  others.  It  is  still 
in  prosperous  existence,  under  care  of  George  H. 
Greenman.  The  same  firm  also  owns  ten  dwellings 
in  GreenmanviHe,  and  two  fine  farms  of  about  two 
hundred  acres. 

C.  A.  Fenner  &  Co.,  Mystic  Eiver,  Groton,  manu- 
facturers of  extension  toy  cribs,  cradles,  and  exten- 
sion canvas  boats,  commenced  business  in  1877.  Their 
success  has  been  great  and  their  sales  have  increased 
rapidly.  In  1879  they  sold  20,000;  1880,  40,000; 
1881,  50,000.  These  goods  are  made  under  patent  of  j 
Mr.  Feuner  for  his  invention  of  a  new  application,  : 
and  are  manufactured  under  his  personal  supervision.  \ 

Calvert  B.  Cottrell,  son  of  Libbeus  Cottreil  and  j 
Lydia  Maxson,  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Aug.  20,  j 
1821.    In  1840,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  | 
learn  the  machinist  business  with  Messrs.  Lavally,  | 
Lanphear  &  Co.,  of  Phenix,  R.  I.,  manufacturers  of  | 
cotton-machinery,  by  whom  he  was  employed  fifteen 
years,  most  of  the  time  as  contractor.    He  saved  dur- 
ing that  time  sufficient  money  to  start  in  business, 
and  in  July,  1855,  he  came  to  Westerly  and  settled  on 
the  Stonington  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River  (which  j 
for  a  number  of  miles  i.'*  the  boundary  line  between  ■ 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island),  forming  a  copartner-  ' 
ship  with  Nathan  Babcock,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Cottrell  &  Babcock.    They  engaged  in  the  manufac-  i 
tnre  of  cotton  and  wood-working  machinery,  also 
printing-presses,  and  continued  in  these  branches  of  ' 
the  machine  business  until  1861,  when  they  began  ^ 
also  manufacturing  woolen-machinery,  building  all  ' 


[  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  production  of  fancy 
:  cassimeres  and  woolen  goods.  In  connection  with 
this,  they  were  also  engaged  during  the  war  in  manu- 
;  facturing  gun-appendages,  supplying  largely  the  ap- 
pendages for  the  Springfield  armory  and  private 
i  armories. 

I     In  the  year  1868  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  printing-presses  as  a  specialty.  In 
I  July,  1880,  twenty-five  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  copartnership,  Mr.  Cottrell  purchased  Mr.  Bab- 
]  cock's  entire  interest  in  the  concern,  since  which  time 
the  business  has  been  continued  by  C.  B.  Cottrell  & 
I  Sons. 

Mr.  Cottrell  had  only  such  educational  advantages 
I  as  the  common  schools  of  his  early  day  afforded,  but 
:  having  an  ambition  for  a  better  education,  employed 
i  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure  time  for  many  years  in 
-  study,  setting  apart  a  portion  of  each  day  after  work- 
ing hours  for  that  purpose. 
!      Mr.  Cottrell  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  improving 
;  the  printing-press,  having  within  the  last  few  years 
^  obtained  some  fifteen  different  patents  for  various  im- 
provements, which  have  given  their  machinery  a  Icad- 
i  ing  place  in  the  market.    Among  the  improvements 
may  be  mentioned  the  patent  sheet-delivery,  dispens- 
ing with  the  tapes  formerly  used  for  carrying  the 
printed  sheet  to  the  fly,  thereby  saving  much  time 
and  trouble ;  a  patent  hinged  roller-frame,  the  dis- 
tributors being  arranged  in  a  frame,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  by  a  simple  movement  to  swing  them 
clear  of  the  form-rollers,  leaving  them  free  for  remo- 
val, and  a  patent  device  for  controlling  momentum  of 
the  cylinder.    By  this  device  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
is  obtained,  and  perfect  register  is  secured  as  a  natu- 
ral result.    A  patent  air-spring,  enabling  tlie  operator 
to  obtain  at  will  the  amount  of  power  necessary  for 
stopping  and  reversing  the  bed.    The  spring  can  be 
accurately  graduated  from  the  greatest  amount  of 
power  necessary  to  the  least  with  the  utmost  ease. 
A  patent  governor-attachment  for  throwing  the  spring 
on  or  off  automatically  when  starting  or  stopping  the 
press;  a  patent  geared  bed  and  slider-arrangement, 
insuring  perfect  travel  between  bed  and  slider,  and 
preventing  sliders  from  bumping  against  the  end  of 
the  tracks  ;  patent  vacuum  valve,  etc. 

Messrs.  Cottrell  &  Sons  have  an  extensive  establish- 
ment. They  at  present  employ  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hands,  and  are  rapidly  extending  their 
works.  The  buildings,  including  main  structure, 
pattern-shop,  foundry,  blacksmith-shop,  engine-room, 
etc.,  cover  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  location 
is  an  admirable  one,  on  the  Pawcatuck  River,  about 
five  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  where  coal  and 
iron  can  be  brought  direct  to  the  firm's  docks,  and 
whence  their  heavy  machines  may  be  shiiijicd  at  but 
a  small  cost  for  freight. 

The  reputation  of  their  presses  extends  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  to  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  country  and  Europe  as  well. 
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Mr.  Cottrell  was  formerly  a  Whig  until  tlie  E.e[)ub-  I  Westerly,  and  liad  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
licau  party  was  organized  in  1850,  when  be  joined  |  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  James,  was  the 
that  party,  and  has  since  been  one  of  its  stanch  sup-  ,  paternal,  and  the  second  son,  Dauiel,  the  maternal 
porters.  ;  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

At  an  early  age  he  identified  himself  with  the  tem-  Daniel  Babeock,  paternal  grandfather  of  Nathan, 
perance  movement,  and  has  been  all  his  life  a  total  |  was  the  grandson  of  James  last  mentioned,  and  son  of 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquoi-s.  \  Oliver  and  Anna  Avery  Babeock,  both  of  North 

He  married.  May  4, 1849,  Lydia  W.  Perkins,  daugh-  Stonington,  Conn.,  being  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
ter  of  Elisha  Perkins  and- Nancy  Russell.  They  have  ■.  dren.  His  father  died  when  Daniel  was  but  nine 
six  children,  viz. :  Edgar  H.,  Hattie  E.,  Charles  P.,  ;  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  North  Stonington, 
C.  B.,  Jr.,  L.  Angieuette,  and  Arthur  M.,  all  born  in  j  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1762.  Arriving  at  manhood,  he  be- 
Stonington  except  the  first  two  mentioned.  j  came  a  blacksmith,  and  commenced  business  at  Potter 

The  three  eldest  sons  are  connected  with  their  father  Hill,  where  in  1783  he  married  Content,  daughter  of 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  Mr.  Cottrell  is  a  man  .  Joseph  Potter.  They  had  nine  children,  eight  of 
of  great  forte  of  character,  of  quick  perception,  of  a  I  whom  grew  to  maturity  :  Daniel,  Betsey,  Jacob  D., 
social  disposition,  prudent,  yet  very  liberal  towards  all  i  Nancy,  George,  Oliver,  Lucy,  Mary,  and  Emily  H. 
charitable  institutions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sev-  \  Of  him  Rev.  Frederick  Denison,  in  his  "Westerly 
enth-day  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  the  leadiug  :  and  its  Witnesses,"  speaks  as  follows  :  "  As  one  of 
citizens  in  his  community.  i  the  witnesses  and  noble  representatives  of  Potter  Hill 

Nathan  Babeock,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  \  and  Hopkinton,  mention  should  be  made  of  Deacon 
born  in  Westerly,  R.  L,  Nov.  19,  1824,  and  was  the  Daniel  Babeock,  or  Judge  Babeock,  a.s  he  was  often 
eldest  child  of  Oliver  and  Phebe  Babeock.  James  |  called.  For  forty-six  years  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
Babeock,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  from  which  Mr.  :  peace  ;  for  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Babeock  sprang,  was  born  in  Essex,  England,  about  House  of  the  State,  elected  by  general  proxy,  andcar- 
the  year  1580;  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  emigrated  with  \  ricd  with  him  the  suffrages  of  all  parties,  retaining 
his  family  to  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1620,  and  subse-  :  the  ofBce  by  a  unanimous  vote.  For  ten  years  he 
quently  sought  the  shores  of  America,  arriving  about  :  was  a  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Washington 
July,  1623.  He  had  four  children  born  in  England,  j  County ;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  counselor 
—James,  John,  Job,  and  Mary,— who  came  with  him  |  of  Governors  Fenner,  Knight,  and  others.  As  a 
to  this  country.  About  1650  he  married  a  second  |  Christian  man,  he  honorably  maintained  his  profes- 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Joseph,  who  subse-  sion  for  sixty-three  years,  and  for  fiftj'-eight  years  he 
quently  settled  near  Saybrook,  Conn.  was  a  deacon  in  the  stanch  old  Sabbatarian  Church 

A  legend  of  the  family  states  that  John  Babeock,  \  in  Hopkinton,  in  which  church  he  also  served  as 
second  son  of  James,  Sr.,  came  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  ;  chorister  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  belonged  to 
to"  Acquidneck"  (the  island  of  Rhode  Island),  where  ;  the  soundly  evangelical  portion  of  his  deuomination, 
he  was  employed  by  Thomas  Lawton,  a  prosperous  |  was  the  intimate  friend  and  relative  of  Rev.  Rufus 
man,  who  had  one  lovely  daughter,  Mary.  Lawton  ;  Babeock,  was  loved  and  honored  by  Rev.  Stephen 
soon  discovered  signs  of  an  attachment  ripening  be-  Gano  and  others  of  Providence,  and  was  sent  for  far 
tween  his  workman  and  his  daughter,  and  being  a  and  near  as  arbiter  and  counselor  in  difficult  cases  in 
true  aristocrat,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  ;  church  and  in  private  life.  He  served  for  a  short  time 
matter  by  dismissing  the  man  from  his  employ  and  ;  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  died  in  Hopkinton, 
forbidding  him  his  house.   The  old  adage  that  "love  ;  Sept.  18,  1846." 

laughs  at  locksmiths"  wajs  herein  exemplified.  John  ;  Oliver  Babeock,  fourth  son  of  Daniel  and  Content, 
and  Mary,  as  the  story  goes,  sailed  away  together  in  ;  and  father  of  Nathan,  was  born  Dec.  12,  1797;  he 
a  small  boat,  and  made  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  !  learned  his  ftither's  trade,  and  subsequently  wrought 
Pawcatuck  River,  which  they  entered,  and  landed  at  ,  at  it  for  a  few  years  near  the  Road  meeting-house,  in 
Massatuxet  Cove,  in  the  present  limits  of  Westerly,    j  Stonington,  Conn.    In  1823  he  formed  a  partnership 

This  was  about  the  year  1648,  before  the  purchase  '  with  his  brother  Daniel  at  Potter  Hill,  R.  L,  under 
of  the  Narragansett  country  from  "  Sosoa,"  an  Indian  \  the  firm-name  of  D.  Babeock,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  for  the  raanu- 
chief,  by  a  company  formed  in  Newport.  This  pur-  facture  of  edged  tools.  Their  work  was  noted  for  its 
chase  was  perfected  in  1660.  ;  excellence,  and  patronage  came  from  far  and  near. 

John  Babeock  and  his  wife  Mary  were  the  first  |  In  January,  1824,  he  married  Phebe,  daughter  of 
white  settlers  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  They  had  a  family  Stephen  and  Phebe  (Burtch)  Babeock,  of  Stonington, 
of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  i  Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children,  eight  of 
old  age.  Several  of  Uiese  children  settled  in  the  east-  ,  whom  lived  to  be  men  and  women,  as  follows:  Na- 
ern  part  of  Connecticut,  where  many  of  their  de-  j  than,  Amanda,  Daniel,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Stephen, 
scendants  are  still  living.  Their  eldest  sou,  James,  ;  Lucy,  Almy,  Phebe  Jane,  and  Julia  M.;  these  all 
was  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Westerly;  he  [  are  still  living  (1881)  except  Ann  Elizabeth, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tobias  Saunders,  of  -     The  partnership  of  Oliver  with  his  brother  con- 
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tinued  until  1860,  when  advancing  age  and  failing 
health  of  both  compelled  them  to  give  up  business. 

He  was  from  twelve  years  of  age  a  member  of  the 
First  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church  of  Hopkinton,  and 
held  a  high  place  in  the  regards  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men. He  was  a  man  of  unusually  strong  convic- 
tions, and  dared  to  carry  those  convictions  into  action. 
A  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  was 
an  ardent  temperance  man,  being  among  the  first  who 
dared  to  be  so  unpopular  as  to  sign  the  temperance 
pledge.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1869,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  His  widow  still  siirvives  (December,  1881), 
now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  with  her  mental  facul- 
ties unimpaired,  enjoying  that  love  and  esteem  which 
come  from  a  long  life  of  active  usefulness  and  untir- 
ing devotion  to  her  family. 

Nathan  Babcock,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent 
the  most  of  his  life  until  fifteen  years  of  age  with  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Stephen  and  Phebe  Babcock, 
in  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  attended  common 
school ;  afterwards  he  went  to  his  father's,  where  he 
attended  school  two  winters.  In  May,  1842,  he  went 
to  Warwick,  E.  I.,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the 
machinist  trade ;  he  worked  there  as  apprentice,  jour- 
neyman, and  for  the  last  seven  years  sub-contractor ; 
in  all,  thirteen  years. 

March  2, 1847,  he  married  Phebe  W.,  'daughter  of 
Ray  and  Esther  (Russel)  Johnson,  of  Warwick. 

In  April,  1855,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  C. 
B.  Cottrell,  under  the  firm-name  of  Cottrell  &  Babcock, 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  moved  to  the  village 
of  Pawcatuck,  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  the  firm 
began  business,  employing  at  first  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  men.  In  a  short  time  the  manufac- 
ture of  power  printing-presses  was  commenced,  and 
soon  became  the  principal  branch  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Babcock  was  identified  with  the  business  for 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  it  increased 
until  the  number  of  men  employed  was  nearly  two 
hundred.  During  this  time  he  had  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  works ;  from  the  first  he  attended  to 
all  the  details  of  the  business,  devised  plans  for  build- 
ings, organized  the  several  departments  of  work,  no 
part  of  which  escaped  his  observation,  and  no  machi- 
nery was  sent  away  from  the  manufactory  without  his 
personal  inspection  and  approval.  So  close  was  his 
application  to  the  business  that  for  years  together  he 
was  not  absent  for  a  single  day. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  this  enterprise,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  given  employment  to  so  large  a  number 
of  men,  is  due  largely  to  the  ability  and  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  Babcock.  He  took  an  aspecial  interest 
in  the  men  in  his  employ,  as  many  can  now  attest, 
giviug  them  counsel  as  a  friend,  and  visiting  and  car- 
ing for  them  when  sick.  Hundreds  of  men  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  firm  remember  Mr.  Babcock, 
notonly  as  a  just  employer,  but  also  as  a  sympathizing 


i  neighbor  and  friend.  The  partnership  continued 
I  until  July,  1880,  when  Mr.  Babcock  sold  his  half-in- 
I  terest  to  Mr.  Cottrell  and  retired  from  the  firm. 
I  He  has  one  child,  a  daughter,  Hannah  A.  He  is  a 
!  Seventh-day  Baptist.  In  politics  a  Republican.  Is  a 
;  strong  believer  in  and  an  active  worker  for  prohibi- 
tion. A  man  of  strong  physique  and  resolute  nature, 
i  he  has  been  a  man  of  one  work, — his  business.  Public- 
;  spirited,  energetic,  and  wide  awake,  Mr.  Babcock  is 
j  to-day  a  good  representative  of  the  clear-headed, 
^  active,  successful  business  men  of  Stonington. 

Stephen  Babcock,  whose  likeness  is  given  herc- 
I  with,  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Feb.  27,  1772.  He 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Christopher,  of  Westerly,  and 
Mehitable  Chalker  Babcock,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.  His 
great-grandfather,  Daniel,  was  the  son  of  James  Bab- 
cock, the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I. 
j  In  his  early  life  he  followed  the  sea  for  a  period,  and 
i  at  one  time  he  read  medicine  with  a  physician  in 
;  Westerly,  but  gave  up  the  study  and  became  a  farmer, 
;  teaching  school  during  the  winters,  and  taking  charge 
j  of  a  farm  at  Watch  Hill  for  the  owner  during  the 
I  summer  months. 

I     His  father,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  seven  in  all, 
emigrated  to  New  York  State,  but  Stephen  remained 
I  in  New  England. 

I  In  March,  1801,  he  married  Phebe  Burtch,  who  was 
I  born  and  reared  in  Stonington,  Conn.  For  a  few 
j  years  after  his  marriage  he  rented  and  improved  a 
1  farm  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  but  on  March  4,  1806,  he 
removed  with  his  family — wife  and  two  young  chil- 
i  dren — to  Stonington,  Conn.,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
\  miles,  he  and  his  wife  riding  upon  one  horse,  with  a 
saddle  and  pillion,  carrying  the  youngest  child  before 
■■  them,  while  the  elder  child,  Phebe,  not  quite  four 
\  years  old,  rode  the  entire  distance  upon  a  pillion  be- 
hind a  friend  who  drove  the  second  horse.  In  less 
I  than  three  weeks  a  third  child  was  born.  These 
!  three — Phebe,  Stephen,  and  Elias — were  their  only 
I  children  who  attained  to  maturity. 
!  From  1806  Mr.  Babcock  remained  a  citizen  of 
j  Stonington  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  and  held  a  high  place  in  the  re- 
[  gards  of  his  compeers.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat, 
i  and  always  exercised  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  but 
i  attended  strictly  to  his  private  business,  through 
j  which  he  acquired  a  comfortable  competency.  His 
I  daughter  Phebe  married  Oliver  Babcock,  of  Hopkin- 
\  ton,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island.  His  eldest  son, 
I  Stephen,  settled  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  where  he  died 
in  1856,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  leaving  a  widow 
j  and  four  children.  Elias,  the  younger  son,  remained 
1  with  his  father  until  his  death,  then  sold  the  farm 
I  and  removed  to  Stonington  Borough,  where  he  be- 
j  came  a  merchant.  He  died  in  March,  1881,  aged 
I  seventy-five  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children, 
I  a  son  and  daughter.  Both  the  children  are  mjuried 
I  and  settled  in  Stonington.  Mr.  Babcock  died  March 
'  23,  1852,  aged  eighty  years. 
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Trustum  Diekins  was  born  on  Block  Island  about 
1775.  He  was  a  seafaring  man.  He  married  Martha 
Wilcox,  and  bad  five  sons  and  five  daughters, — Syl- 
vester, Hezekiah,  Amos,  Trustum,  Henry,  Martha, 
Margaret,  Susan,  Abby,  and  Hannah.  When  a  young 
man  he  removed  to  Stonington  and  settled  on  the 
Pawcatuck  River,  opposite  Lotteryville,  where  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  followed  farming  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was  of  a  very  social  nature, 
of  an  even  temperament,  much  attached  to  his  fam- 
ily. He  had  good  health  until  his  death  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

Trustum  Diekins,  Jr.,  Avas  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  on  the  place  above  spoken  of,  Nov.  14,  1793. 
His  childhood  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old  was 
passed  on  the  farm.    At  that  age  he  accompanied  his  j 
father,  who  was  sailing  in  the  coasting  trade  and  ; 
fishing  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  when  but  a  j 
young  man  took  command  of  the  sloop  "  Julia  Ann,"  ; 
in  the  coasting  trade.    He  followed  the  sea  until  he  \ 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  then  settled  on  the  i 
place  DOW  occupied  by  his  son,  Capt.  James  R.  Diekins,  \ 
on  the  Pawcatuck  River.    The  remainder  of  his  life  I 
was  passed  in  that  beautiful  location,  and  here  he  died,  \ 
at  the  hale  old  age  of  seventy-six  years,  April  5, 1870. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  James  and  Esther 
(Burdick)  Ross,  of  AV^esterly,  R.  I.    Their  children 
were  Martha  (Mrs.  Oliver  Babcock),  James  R.,  Sally 
F.  (Mrs.  Nathan  Barber),  Charles  W.  (died  young), 
Mary  Esther  (Mrs.  Elias  Watrous),  Lois  B.  (Mrs. 
Hoxie  Noyes),  Samuel  L.  (married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  William  T.  and  Amanda  R.  Pendleton).  In 
personal  characteristics  he  resembled  his  father,- — 
quiet,  unassuming,  and  genial.    He  was  a  thorough 
seamau  and  an  able  navigator.    He  was  attached  to 
a  gunboat  for  the  defense  of  Stonington  when  that 
village  was  attacked  by  the  British,  but  was  not  called 
into  action.    In  politics  he  was  formerly  an  "  Old- 
Line"  Whig,  afterwards  a  Republican  from  1856. 

James  R.  Diekins  was  born  Feb.  29,  1821,  on  the 
place  where  he  now  resides.  Had  education  at  com- 
mon schools  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  went  on 
the  sea  with  his  father  in  coasting  trade,  and  to  New 
York,  and  at  nineteen  took  command  of  a  packet, 
the  sloop  "  China,"  running  from  Westerly  to  New 
York  City,  and  for  thirty  years  continued  to  run  as 
captain  in  that  service,  and  was  very  successful  finan- 
cially. When  about  forty-five  years  old  he  retired, 
and  since  baa  nominally  been  a  farmer.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  but  generally  votes  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  He  married,  Jan.  25,  1860,  Phalla  M., 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Scholfield)  Hinckley, 
of  Stonington.  Of  their  three  children,  two  survive, 
Martha  Ann  and  Hannah  Francis. 

Mrs.  Diekins'  mother  came  from  England  when 
six  years  old,  and  is  now  in  fair  health,  physical  and 
mental,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  Her  brother,  James 
Scholfield,  now  lives  in  Montville,  aged  ninety-six 
years,  and  is  now  reading  Caesar. 


Mr.  Diekins  is  a  man  of  fine  social  and  neighborly 
qualities,  is  considered  a  shrewd  and  careful  business 
man,  has  been  a  director  of  the  Pawcatuck  National 
Bank  for  several  years,  and  is  one  of  the  substantial 
farmers  of  this  part  of  the  town. 

George  W.  Noyes,  eldest  child  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Noyes,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Jan. 
15,  1800.  He  married,  in  1845,  Miss  Martha  Babcock 
Noyes,  and  died  March  6,  1849,  leaving  his  wife  and 
one  child,  a  daughter. 

A  descendant  of  an  old  family.  Lis  line  of  ancestry 
reaches  back  to  the  first  days  of  our  country. 

In  1634,  Rev.  James  Noyes  and  his  younger  brother, 
Nicholas,  sons  of  Rev.  William  Noyes,  came  to  New 
England  from  Wiltshire,  England,  and  settled  at 
Newbury,  Mass.  Rev.  James  Noyes  (second  son  of 
first)  came  to  Stonington  about  1670,  and  to  this 
branch  of  the  family  the  subject  of  this  sketch  be- 
longed. 

The  records  show  a  long  line  of  professional  men, 
especially  clergymen,  who  were  stanch  supporters  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  Col.  Joseph  Noyes  (grand- 
father of  George),  with  three  of  his  sons,  having  served 
his  country  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

With  such  an  ancestry  it  was  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Noyes  should  have  inherited  a.  strong  love  of  right 
and  freedom,  and  an  equally  strong  hatred  of  wrong 
and  oppression.  He  grew  to  manhood  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  mothers,  to  whom 
he  was  always  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate  of  sons. 

Though  possessing  literary  tastes  which  were  well 
cultivated,  he  chose  a  business  life  rather  than  a  pro- 
fession, and  established  himself  in  Salem,  Conn.,  about 
1828.  After  two  or  three  years,  at  the  advice  and  wish 
of  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  he 
returned  to  Stonington,  and  continued  his  business  as 
a  merchant  at  Pawcatuck,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  At  the  time  of  liis  death  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  to  enter  permanently  the 
manufacturing  business. 

In  the  political  aflFairs  of  the  nation  he  was  greatly 
interested,  warmly  espousing  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
In  1844  he  was  the  first  and  only  voter  in  his  town  of 
the  Abolition  ticket.  The  next  year  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  William  Bryant,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
another  gentleman  joined  tbem. 

At  that  time  the  excitement  upon  slavery  ran  high, 
and  those  who  avowed  themselves  friends  of  the 
negro  had  to  withstand  much  opposition^  Lecturers 
were  traversing  the  counti-y,  making  earnest  appeals 
for  the  oppressed  African,  and  to  such  Mr.  Noyes 
always  gave  the  most  liberal  hospitality  and  active 
sympathy. 

The  growing  evils  of  the  slave  system  and  the  dread 
retribution  which  its  continuance  was  sure  to  bring 
the  nation  were  fully  impressed  on  his  mind.  His 
fine  sense  of  right  and  justice  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  national  crime,  and  he  made  every  effort  in 
his  power  to  assist  its  overthrow. 
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Another  thing  to  which  Mr.  Noyes  had  a  most 
sincere  hatred  was  iutemperaoce.  In  an  old  journal, 
continued  through  many  years,  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  snhject,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
firmly  opposed  to  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the 
selling  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

He  served  his  town  officially  in  various  ways,  al- 
ways with  stern  integrity  and  faithfulness. 

His  life  was  just  at  its  prime  when,  contracting  a 
slight  cold,  an  attack  of  membranous  croup  followed, 
and  after  two  days'  illness  he  died,  having  but  just 
passed  his  forty-ninth  birthday. 

Joseph  Noyes. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Feb.  25,  1793,  and  was  reared  to  farm-life  with 
his  parents,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  public-school 
education.  During  his  early  manhood  he  taught 
school  in  the  winter,  and  engaged  io  farming  the  rest 
of  the  year.  He  married  Grace  B.  Denison,  of  Ston- 
ington,  Nov.  19,  1818,  and  together  they  started  on 
life's  journey,  following  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  eight  sons 
and  three  daughters,  only  three  of  whom  are  now 
living,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Richard  A.  Wheeler.  With  an  interesting  family  of 
children  around  them,  they  gave  to  farm-life  the 
added  charm  of  intelligent,  social  intercourse  at  home 
and  in  society. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  a  man  of  upright  dealings  with  his 
fellow-men ;  intelligent,  courteous,  and  honest,  he 
shared  largely  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  was 
elected  to  various  town  offices.  He  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  town  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  years  1847-48 ;  discharged  the  duties  thereof  faith- 
fully and  well,  honoring  himself  thereby  as  well  as 
bis  constituents.  Paternally  and  maternally  Mr. 
Noyes  descended  from  some  of  the  best  families  of 
New  England.  Paternally  from  the  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  the  first  settled  minister  of  Stonington,  whose 
father,  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  was  educated  at  Brazen 
Nose  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
and  entered  the  ministry,  and  for  his  disinclination  to 
adopt  all  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  forms  was  driven  to 
Holland,  but  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and 
married  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
of  Southampton,  in  1634,  and  in  March  of  that  year 
embarked  with  his  brother  Nicholas  in  the  ship 
"Mary  and  John,''  of  London,  for  Boston.  After 
his  arrival  in  this  country  he  settled  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  where  his  son,  our  Rev.  James,  was  born, 
March  11,  1640.  His  father,  William  Noyes,  was  a 
clergyman,  and  was  instituted  rector  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  England,  in  1602,  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  brother,  Nathan  Noyes,  in 
1620,  and  was  then  appointed  attorney-general  to  the 
king  of  England. 

Maternally  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  New 
England,  by  his  third  wife,  Margaret  Borodel,  sister 
of  Ann  Borodel  Denison,  of  Stonington,  from  whom 


I  Mr.  Noyes  descended  maternally  and  paternally. 
!  Mr.  Noyes  died  June  12,  1872. 

Thomas  Hinckley.— In  the  review  of  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley's life,  which  invites  our  thought,  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  last  century,  to  the  year  1787,  the  full 
period  embraced  by  the  history  of  our  national  Con- 
stitution. In  that  generation  of  long  ago  he  was  born 
and  educated,  among  a  peculiar,  tried,  and  worthy 
people;  among  plain,  frugal,  solid,  toiling,  patriotic 
1  farmers,  a  people  quite  different  from  the  society  of 
I  the  preseut  times. 

Our  country  had  just  emerged  from  the  long  and 
exhausting  Revolutionary  struggle.   A  national  com- 
merce had  not  yet  sprung  up.    Manufactures  were 
very  few,  and  all  in  their  infancy.    Our  people  were 
j  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  compelled  to  exercise  the 
I  utmost  economy.   Most  of  them  were  dependent  upon 
:  home  productions,  both  in  respect  to  their  wardrobes 
I  and  their  tables.    The  principal  capital  of  those  days 
i  consisted  in  the  virtues  and  personal  energies  of  the 
!  people.    How  different  in  almost  all  respects  the  con- 
\  ditions  and  haV)its  of  the  present  day  ! 

In  recalling  Mr.  Hinckley's  life,  and  in  esrimating 
\  his  character  and  influence,  there  are  several  points 
\  to  be  noticed.    To  appreciate  his  labors  and  the 
^  legacy  he  has  left  to  his  family  and  the  town  we  must 
\  give  these  points  their  proper  weight, 
j     1.  He  was  of  a  good  family.    By  this  I  mean  he 
'  was  of  good  blood,  and  inherited  a  sound  constitu- 
^  tion,  and  withal  inherited  those  biases,  inclinations, 
■  and  tastes  which  are  transmissible  in  blood.    It  is 
said  in  common  parlance  that  "blood  will  tell;"  so 
j  it  will,  and  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remembrance. 
i  Not  without  reason,  farmers  think  much  of  good 
stock  and  breed.    It  were  well  if  a  like  law  of  selec- 
tion gained  credence  and  observance  in  all  human 
families.    In  some  families  there  seem  to  be  inherent 
I  weaknesses,  follies,  and  vices.    In  others  there  are  in- 
herited excellencies  and  virtues,  both  of  body  and  of 
i  mind.    The  law  of  inheritance  is  a  potent  one,  and 
i  often  reaches  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
i  The  good  or  evil  in  us  lives  after  us,  virtues  and  vices 
j  linger  in  family  veins.    "No  man  liveth  to  himself, 
I  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."    In  Mr.  Hinckley's 
i  physical  constitution,  that  stood  the  wear  of  eighty- 
I  nine  years,  and  in  his  natural  temperament  and  his 
:  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  wc  have  no  insignifi- 
cant eulogy  on  his  parents  and  the  Puritan  stock 
from  which  he  sprung;  and  his  inherited  qualities 
and  tastes  were  also  happily  evinced  in  his  wise  se- 
lection of  a  consort,  who  survives  him  in  her  ninety- 
fifth  year. 

2.  He  had  a  sound  education.  For  his  times,  his 
I  culture  was  broad  in  extent  and  excellent  in  char- 
acter. In  his  boyhood  our  country  knew  very  little 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  libraries,  academies,  and 
colleges;  it  knew  chiefly  country  school-houses  and 
thinking  men  and  women.  Mr.  Hinckley,  from  the 
'  famed  Connecticut  common  school  and  such  books 
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as  were  accessible,  and  the  society  of  educators  and  \ 
public  men,  secured  a  mental  training  and  a  measure  j 
of  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  most  of  bis  cotem- 
poraries,  so  that  he  became  a  famous  school-teacher  ! 
in  his  day.    His  proficiency  in  what  were  then  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  qualified  him  to  act 
largely  as  a  practical  surveyor  in  the  township,  and  \ 
many  are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  farms  and  high- 
ways and  lots  of  land  that  now  testify  to  his  ability 
and  skill,  and  he  continued  to  thus  serve  his  fellow- 
townsmeu  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  j 
Could  we  to-day  call'  up  the  multitude  of  his  old 
pupils  from  the  old  school -houses,  we  could  confi-  ; 
dently  rely  upon  their  verdict  as  to  his  virtues  as  a  I 
man  and  his  success  as  an  instructor.    The  name  of  \ 
Master  Hinckley  is  still  pronounced  with  tlie  greatest  | 
respect.   Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  general  ; 
trade  and  corrcs]>ondence  of  this  region  of  country  ; 
during  his  early  manhood  by  the  fact  that  he  was  \ 
the  agent  of  the  government  for  twenty  years  in  ; 
transporting  the  weekly  mail  between  New  London 
and  Westerly,  and  that  he  carried  the  mail  matter  in 
saddle-bags  on  horseback.    His  term  of  office  .speaks 
for  his  fidelity.  | 

3.  He  was  a  man  of  good  personal  habits.  He  i 
adopted  and  maintained  through  life  good  rules  of 
thought  and  good  principles  of  conduct.  He  was 
sober,  calm,  upright,  moral,  consistent,  and  faithful. 
He  governed  himself  wisely.  And  Solomon  tells  us 
that  "  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  Good  self-government  is  one  of  the 
highest  achievements  of  man. 

Mr.  Hinckley  governed  himself  by  the  soundest 
and  best  of  rules,  as  his  long  life  and  bis  success  in  life 
fully  testify.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  a  prince,  as 
compared  with  many  around  him  that  bowed  to  their 
own  vices  and  became  only  disgraces  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Nor  was  he  devoid  of  public  spirit.  He  was  a 
faithful  citizen,  holding,  first  and  last,  important  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  township.  As 
a  counselor,  as  a  conservator  of  the  public  peace,  as  an 
arbitrator,  as  a  defender  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he 
held  no  inferior  rank.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  buckled 
on  his  cartridge-box  and  shouldered  his  gun  and 
marched  manfully  to  the  front  as  a  true  patriot.  Nor 
did  he  return  with  any  stain  upon  his  shield.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  be  a  lover  of  party  political  offices, 
but  he  was  a  lover  of  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men 
and  of  his  country. 

4.  He  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He  obeyed 
the  ancient  law  of  our  race, — ^by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
he  gained  his  bread,  and  hence  his  bread  was  always 
sweet,  and  he  knew  how  to  estimate  it.  He  was 
trained  to  work  when  a  boy ;  he  uever  became  too 
proud  to  work,  even  when  he  had  acquired  wealth  ; 
he  worked  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
Through  eighty  long  years  he  was  a  worker,  a  producer, 
and  not  a  mere  consumer.    He  continually  added  to 


the  wholesome  wealth  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
town  and  of  the  country.  And  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren to  walk  in  the  same  steps.  His  house  and  farm 
were  like  the  honey-bees'  hive, — with  the  hum  there 
was  honey-making ;  and  there  was  wax  for  retaining 
the  honey  when  made. 

Pursuing  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  calling 
among  men  for  sixty -six  years  on  the  same  farm,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  acquired  a  competence  as  well  as 
a  good  name.  He  was  a  reliable  director  in  the  Paw- 
catuck  Bank  (now  national)  from  its  organization 
until  quite  recently,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  one  of  his  sons.  He  was  a  very  con- 
servative and  wise  director,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
schooled  in  carefulness,  and  was  also  a  large  stock- 
holder. 

5.  He  was  a  true  economist.  He  was  educated  in 
an  economical  family  and  in  economical  times,  so 
that  thonghtfulness  and  prudence  were  ingrained  in 
his  life.  He  accepted  the  golden  rules  of  duty  and 
thrift  found  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  writing.*  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  To  be  convinced  of  his  wisdom  and  care 
you  had  only  to  look  on  his  fields  and  meadows,  his 
walls  and  buildings,  his  barns  and  stalls,  his  stacks 
and  cribs.  And  that  he  was  felicitously  seconded  and 
supported  in  his  forethought  and  skill  by  his  loving 
consort  you  had  only  to  look  in  and  around  his  home. 
The  dwellers  here  never  lived  on  the  earnings  of  others. 

6.  He  was  an  honest  man.  He  was  always  so  in 
principle,  and  always  so  in  practice.  This  is  no  small 
praise  considering  the  world  we  live  in  and  the  times 
upon  which  we  have  fallen.  Pope  was  orthodox  when 
he  wrote  the  line, — 

"An  houest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

7.  He  held  the  old-school  principles.  I  mean  such 
i  doctrines  as  were  established  and  current  in  the 
I  period  of  his  early  manhood;  for  men  rarely  change 
I  their  views  and  habits  after  they  pass  the  boundary 
I  of  middle  life.    Socially,  he  was  an  old-iushioned, 

plain,  unpretending,  incorruptible  Connecticut  fanner. 
Politically,  he  was  of  the  JefiFersonian  school,  and  re- 
mained true  to  those  old  Jefiersonian  and  Jacksonian 
;  ideas.    If  political  parties  in  his  day  changed  their 
j  principles,  and  even  their  names,  he  changed  not. 
^  His  political  consistency  was  like  the  ecclesiastical 
i  persistency  of  the  famous  and  patriotic  Mother  Bai- 
i  ley,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  who,  when  the  new  meeting- 
'  house  was  built  on  Groton  Bank,  not  having  faith  in 
j  the  novel  steeple-crowned  edifice,  with  its  modern 
!  improvements,  obtaining  the  key  to  the  old  square, 
weather-beaten  house,  and  every  Sabbath  walked  out 
to  the  lonely,  deserted  building,  unlocked  the  door, 
entered  her  pew,  aud  in  thought  and  heart  recalled 
the  holy  services  of  the  days  of '  auld  langsyne.'  Re- 
ligioOslyMr.  Hinckley  held  to  the  Bible,  and  rested 
his  hopes  on  the  New  Testament  as  he  understood  it. 
His  theological.views  were  best  expressed  by  his  life; 
his  words  were  few,  but  Iiis  deeds  were  many. 
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He  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  All  his  early  asso-  ^ 
dates— Vincents,  Browns,  Davises,  Stateses,  Bab-  ; 
cocks,  Gardners,  Noyescs,  Randalls,  Chesehrougbs —  | 
passed  on  before  him.  He  now  rests  from  his  labors,  \ 
and  bis  works  do  follow  him.  Very  tender  and  sa-  [ 
cred  are  the  memories  that  now  (1881)  throng  to  \ 
the  heart  of  his  widow,  to  the  hearts  of  bis  sons  and  ' 
daughters,  and  to  the  hearts  of  his  grandchildren. 

Family  Records. — Thomas  Hinckley  was  born  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec.  6, 1787;  Mary  Scholfield  was  j 
born  in  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  England,  Feb.  3,  ; 
1787;  Thomas  Hinckley  and  Mary  Scholfield  were 
married  Dec.  9, 1810.   Mary  Ann  Hinckley  was  born 
Oct.  9, 1811;  Thomas  S.  Hinckley  was  born  Dec.  22,  . 
1813;  John  S.  Hinckley  was  born  June  30,  1816;  | 
Charles  H.  Hinckley  was  born  May  23,  1818;  Han-  i 
nah  M.  Hinckley  was  born  Oct.  21,  1820;  Phalla  M.  ' 
Hinckley  was  born  Dec.  5,  1822 ;  William  R.  Hinck- 
ley was  born  May  8,  1826 ;  Joseph  H.  Hinckley  was  ; 
born  July  29,  1830.    Joseph  H.  Hinckley  died  April 

3,  1833;  Thomas  S.  Hinckley  died  Nov.  30,  1853, 
aged  forty  years;  Thomas  Hinckley  died  Dec.  11,  i 
1876,  aged  eighty-nine  years.  I 

0.  M.  Stillman.— The  fiiBt  American  ancestor  of  j 
Orsemus  M.  Stillman  was  George  Stillman,  who  came  ! 
from  England  about  1695,  settling  with  his  wife.  Re-  ^ 
becca  (Smith),  first  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  in  1704  or 
1705  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.    He  was  born  in  1654,  | 
married  in  1685,  and  died  in  1728,  aged  seventy-four.  ; 
He  had  twelve  children.    His  son,  George{2),  born  i 
1686,  married  Deborah  Crandall  in  1710,  was  an  able 
physician  and  a  large  land-owner.  He  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  a  Seventh-day  Baptist,  the. first  of  his  name  | 
holding  that  day.    He  had  six  children.    His  son  : 
Elisha,  born  in  1722,  married,  first,  Hannah  Rogers,  \ 
and  second,  Mary  Davis,  Jan.  3,  1759,  by  whom  he  ; 
had  nine  children.    He  had  a  long  life  of  usefulness, 
and  died  in  1796.    Ethan  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine  , 
children,  and  was  born  Dec.  27,  1768.   He  was  a  gun- 
smith and  machinist.   He  had  large  government  con-  j 
tracts  for  guns  during  the  war  of  1812,  by  which  he 
lost  heavily.    He  was  a  loyal,  peaceable,  and  usefiil  ' 
citizen,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Church.   He  married  Polly  Lewis,  Mehitable  t 
Tefft,  and  Anna  Darrow.    He  had  eight  children  by 
his  first  wife,  and  three  by  the  second.   He  died  July  ! 

4,  1845,  much  respected  and  fiill  of  years.  | 
Orsemus  M.  Stillman,  so  long  and  intimately  con-  ; 

nected  with  the  interests  of  Stonington  and  Westerly, 
was  son  of  Ethan  and  Polly  (Lewi.s)  Stillman,  and  , 
was  boni  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1801.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  machinist  with  Jacob  D.  Bab- 
cock  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.    Soon  after  attaining  his  j 
majority  he  went  to  Unadilla  Forks,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  from  Bur-  | 
lington.  Conn.,  and  was  employed  for  a  time  with  Mr.  ^ 
Babcock  in  fitting  up  a  cotton-factory.  Afterwards 
he  had  a  shop  at  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.    In  1825  he  | 
and  Asher  M.  Babcock,  now  a  resident  of  Westerly,  ' 


R.  I.,  were  employed  in  a  machine-shop  near  San- 
quoit,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  Mr.  Still- 
man invented  the  well-known  self-adjusting  "temple," 
which  has  done  so  much  to  facilitate  power- weaving. 
Having  secured  letters  patent  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Ofiice  for  his  invention  in  1827,  he  came  to 
Westerly  and  began  the  manufacture  of  temples  in 
the  shop  of  Deacon  William  Stillman,  where  was  af- 
terwards erected  the  woolen-mill  of  the  Stillman 
Manufacturing  Company.  After  this  Mr.  Stillman 
bought  the  small  factory  of  Joseph  Scoficld,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  at  the  place  now 
known  as  "  Stillmanvillc."  There  he  continued  the 
manufacture  of  temples,  and  after  his  invention  of 
the  drop-box  loom,  he  also  began  to  manufacture 
plaid  linscys.  For  about  forty  years  he  carried  on 
manufacturing  on  the  same  site,  extending  his  works 
from  time  to  time,  until  he  had  a  model  woolen-mill, 
giving  employment  to  many  people,  and  turning  out 
some  of  the  very  finest  woolen  goods.  Jlr.  Stillman 
always  took  great  interest  in  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements,  for  several  of  which  he  himself 
obtained  patents.  Among  them  were  the  temple, 
plaid-weaving  loom,  steam-engines,  hot-air  engines, 
gasometer,  etc.  We  give  in  connection  the  following 
impartial  and  correct  statement  by  one  of  Mr.  Still- 
man's  townsmen  (John  E.  Weeden),  who  knew  him 
intimately  for  more  than  forty  years  : 

"For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr.  Stillman  filled  »  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Westerlj,  and  by  tlie  exercise  of 
his  extraordinary  inventive  genius  and  patient  lalior  did  more  to  origi- 
nate and  build  np  ita  niecbanical  and  manufacturing  husiii«6£  than  any 
one  of  its  many  enterprising  citizens.  His  first  important  invention 
WBB  the  self-adjusting  temple,  which  made  a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  weaving  of  cloth.  He  started  a  machine-shop,  and  for  several  yeare 
coDtinoed  the  manufacture  of  these  convenient  and  useful  articles.  He 
then  invented  the  drop-hox  loom  to  weave  plaids,  which  at  once  revoln- 
tionized.that  busioess  and  mide  it  for  years  the  chief  industry  of  West- 
erly. One  firm  alone  nirtde  about  two  million  yards  of  plaid  linseye  a 
year  with  these  looms.  Mr.  Stillman  engaged  largely  and  aiiccessfully 
also  in  the  making  of  these  goods.  He  was  a  genius,  a  mechanic,  aod 
a  man  of  sense,  attributes  very  rarely  combined  in  ODe  individual,  and 
is  dietioguished  from  most  inventors  by  his  ability  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  his  inventions.  He  wae  not  ambitious,  had  no  desire  for 
notoriety,  did  not  appreciate  the  importance  and  value  of  his  own  in- 
ventions. They  seemed  to  be  the  natural  suggestions  of  his  miud  for 
the  removol  of  ohetaeles  in  the  way  of  his  business.  They  were  much 
more  conspicuous  iu  their  effects  on  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  West- 
eriy  than  from  any  individual  display  which  he  made  of  them  or  from 
them. 

"  But  it  was  not  this  prominent  feature  iu  Mr.  Stillman's  mind  which 
made  him  the  favorite  of  this  community  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  weshie  uniform  and  universal  benevolence,  his  active  and  co-operative 
sympathy  with  all  who  applied  ti)  him  for  advice  or  assistance  iu  their 
trouble.  Genijil,  humane,  and  kind,  he  was  always  accessible  to  the 
poorest  and  most  bumble  of  hi<i  neigliliors.  Hie  generosity  showed  itaelf 
not  only  in  liberal  charity  to  the  poor,  but  the  storo-houaes  of  his  vast 
experience  and  skill  in  busiiices  were  freely  opened  to  younger  men 
even  when  competitors  in  the  same  bianchesof  inannfacturiDg.  There 
was  no  limit  to  his  patient  kiudncas  and  sympathy  with  thc^e  who 
sought  his  aid  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Not  his  ncighLnrs  only,  but  manu- 
facturers from  all  parts  of  New  England,  who  were  attmcted  by  his  well- 
known  ingenuity  and  skill,  made  large  drafts  on  him  for  his  vahiablu 
advice  aod  opinions.  He  was  always,  at  home  and  iu  Ills  business,  de- 
voted to  the  haiipincse  of  liis  family  and  the  welfare  of  his  help.  He 
was  prudent,  but  always  liUor.il  in  the  promoUon  of  every  lienevolon  t 
object  and  evei7  institution  for  the  advaucouiont  of  education,  morality, 
and  religion." 
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AVheu  the  Pawcatuck  Bank  was  orgunizeJ,  in  1849,  ; 
Mr.  Stillman  became  its  president,  and  lield  that  posi-  . 
tion  for  about  Ivventy-eiglit  years.    For  a  year  previ- 
OU.S  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  5,  1879,  Mr. 
Stillman  was  in  failing  health,  and  for  three  months 
was  confined  to  his  Iiouse  by  the  cause  of  his  death,  ■ 
which  a  [lost-mortem  examination  showed  to  be  a  | 
scirrhous  cancer  affecting  several  vital  organs.  i 

Mr.  Stillman  married,  Aug.  20,  1829,  Blartha  C,  ' 
daughter  of  John  and  Fanny  (Gardner)  Hazard,  of  ; 
Narragansett,  R.  I.  She  only  lived  a  short  time,  i 
dying  March  10, 1831.  Their  only  child,  Edwin,  died  \ 
in  infancy.  He  married,  Nov.  5,  1832,  Mrs.  Frances  \ 
G.  (Hazard)  Brown,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  They  had  I 
no  children.  By  her  first  husband  Mrs.  Stillman  had  ; 
one  daughter,  Fannie  H.,  who  married  T.  R.  Hyde,  \ 
of  Mystic,  Conn.,  who  was  for  several  years  Mr.  Still- 
man's  partner  in  the  manufacturing  business,  and  j 
with  whom  Mrs.  Stillman  now  resides,  awaiting  in  ! 
the  calm  twilight  of  declining  years  the  lifting  of  the  \ 
veil  which  separates  us  from  the  glorious  eternities  of  i 
the  life  to  come. 

Alexander  G.  Frink,  son  of  William  Frink,  was  \ 
born  at  Stonington,  April  5,  1807,  and  was  educated  ; 
in  the  district  and  private  schools  of  that  place.  He  ; 
held  the  offices  of  notary  public  and  deputy  sheriff,  i 
and  was  a  director  and  financial  agent  of  the  St.  Paul  ^ 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He  was  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  in  the  House  of  1872  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  in  1880.  : 
He  generally  pursued  the  business  of  railroad  con-  ' 
tractor  and  negotiator.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republi-  i 
can,  and  was  in  favor  of  short  sessions,  Uttle  or  no  ' 
special  legislation,  and  was  of  the  belief  that  the  1 
chief  labor  of  the  session  should  be  to  perfect  exist-  I 
ing  laws.  i 

He  died  in  1880  or  '81.    He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Frink,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Stoii-  \ 
ington,  Conn. .  ; 

1.  John  Frink  came  to  Stonington  in  1660,  and 
married  Grace  Stevens  in  1666. 

2.  Samuel  Frink,  born  Feb.  1,  1668,  and  married  j 
Hannah  Minor,  Jan.  6,  1692. 

3.  Samuel  Frink,  born  Feb.  19,  1693,  and  married  ; 
Margaret  Wheeler,  May  26,  1714. 

4.  Isaac  Frink,  born  Dec.  25,  1717,  and  married 
Anna  Noyes,  Nov.  6,  1738.  ' 

5.  Isaac  Frink,  born  July  20,  1741,  and  married 
Margaret  Stanton,  Jan.  21,  1761.  ' 

6.  Deacon  William  Frink,  who  was  the  father  of— 

7.  Alexander  G.  Frink,  born  April  5,  1807.  ! 
Charles  M.  Davis  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn., 

Dec.  14,  180;^:  His  father,  Clark  Davis,  was  born  in 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  married  Mary  Miner.  Of  this 
union  were  born  nine  children,  viz. :  Eunice,  Clark  ' 
(decea-scd),  Oliver  (deceased),  Henry  (deceased), 
William  (deceased),  Charles  M.  (deceased),  Joseph' 
(dec'd),  Dudley,  and  Lucretia.  All  married  and  had  j 
children  except  Eunice.  ' 


Clark  Davis  was  an  extensive  farmer  at  Togwank, 
in  Stonington,  Conn.  He  believed  in  the  perpetuity 
of  Democratic  principles,  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Charles  M.  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  at 
Stonington,  where,  Sept.  26,  1832,  he  married  Mary 
Esther,  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  Whiting  and  Abigail 
Helme.  Mrs.  IMary  E.  Davis  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  April  11,1811.  To  them  were  born  Charles  M. ; 
Mary  Abby,  wife  of  Charles  J.  Closson,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Franklin  H.  (deceased) ;  Sarah  H.  (deceased); 
Lucretia  B. ;  George  C. ;  Ellen  H.,  wife  of  Curtis  Har- 
ris, of  Brooklyn  ;  Henry  H. ;  Cortland  P. ;  Horace  B., 
who  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  train,  Oct.  21,  1880; 
and  Emma  J.,  who  remains  at  home. 

In  politics  and  religion  Charles  M.  Davis  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  He  was  a  Jacksonian 
Democrat,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  was 
a  deacon  of  the  Anguilla  Baptist  Church.  He  died 
Aug.  24,  1878,  and  his  remains  were  entombed  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Stonington. 

Mrs.  Davis  remains  on  the  farm  which  has  been  her 
home  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  where  she  has 
reared  her  entire  family. 

Mr.  Davis  aspired  to  no  rank  in  politics,  but  was 
contented  to  confine  his  energies  to  the  farm,  tlie 
home,  and  the  church. 

He  was  industrious,  economical,  and  liberal,  and 
considered  by  those  who  best  knew  him  as  a  model 
farmer,  a  patriot  in  every  respect,  and  a  man  of  great 
influence. 

For  history  of  his  ancestry,  see  historj*  of  Stoning- 
ton, by  Judge  R.  A.  Wheeler. 

Charles  S.  Hewett,  son  of  Isaac  Hewett  and  Cyn- 
thia Swan,  was  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  May  9,  1804. 
He  has  always  been  a  successful  farmer.  He  began 
life  very  poor.  The  first  year  after  his  majority  he 
gave  his  wages  to  his  widowed  mother  and  sisters. 
He  has  been  twice  married, — -first  to  Cynthia  W., 
daughter  of  Peres  and  Nancy  (Williams)  Hewett, 
May,  1825.  Of  their  children,  one  only,  Mrs.  Eliza 
A.  Gallup,  survives. 

Mrs.  Hewett  died  April  28,  1836,  and  be  married 
for  bis  second  wife  Mary  Gray,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Sarah  (Morgan)  Gray,  May  8,  1837.  She  was 
born  in  1807,  and  died  April  16,  1881. 

Mr.  Hewett  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  marriage 
relations,  as  both  of  his  wives  were  very  fine  ladies 
and  devoted  wives. 

John  Randall,  son  of  Dudley  Randall  and  Lucy 
Grant,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  15,  1805. 
His  father,  Dudley  Randall,  was  a  son  of  Capt.  John 
Randall,  a  farmer  in  Stonington,  Conn.  For  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family,  see 
history  of  Stonington,  by  Judge  Wheeler. 

John  Randall  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  by  his  reading  and  reflection  became  well  posted 
on  all  matters  of  practical  interest    He  was  a  sue- 
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cessful  farmer  on  the  old  homestead,  which  has  been 
in  the  family  for  four  generations.  He  married  Eliza 
A.,  daughter  of  Charles  S.  and  Cynthia  Hewett,  Sept. 
27,  1860.  She  was  born  April  15,  1826.  They  had 
three  children,  viz. :  Lucy  M.,  Charles  H.,  and  Nancy 
E.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  member  of 
the  Anguilla  Baptist  Church.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1873. 
His  only  brother,  Elisha  D.,  died  April  10,  1873. 
Mrs.  John  Randall  married  for  her  second  husband 
Rufus  M.  Galkip,  who  died  Sept.  14,  1880. 

Mr.  Randall  was  a  man  universally  respected;  of  a 
quiet,  social  disposition,  and  a  man  possessing  great 
energy. 

Henry  D.  Langworthy.  —  The  name  "  Lang- 
worthy"  carries  with  it  in  its  signification  and  in  its 
pronunciation  two  evidences  of  a  good  English  an- 
cestry in  the  early  days  of  "  merrie  England,"  when 
feats  on  martial  fields  and  exploits  in  the  chase  went 
almost  hand  in  hand  and  received  high  reward. 
"  Langworthy"  —  the  "  long  worthy"  —  is  a  noble 
name,  and  in  the  time  of  our  plain-spoken  Saxon 
forefathers  would  not  have  been  applied  without  good 
reason.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  "  Langworthys" 
were  knights  of  no  mean  repute,  and  resided  in  Som- 
ersetshire. Their  coat  of  arms,  as  shown  from  rec- 
ords in  the  Herald's  College,  London,  England,  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1600  for  some  dis- 
tinguished feat  in  the  hunting-field.  The  description 
is;  crest,  a  demi-stag,  argent;  three  greyhounds 
superimposed  on  shield  (curran  in  pace),  with  motto, 
"pro  Ariset  focis."  No  "  bar  sinister"  crosses  its  fair 
face,  and  the  absence  of  any  "  quartering"  of  the  arms 
of  any  other  house  shows  its  comparatively  modern 
origin. 

Henry  D.  Langworthy,  son  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  and 
Ethelinda  (Davis)  Langworthy,  was  born  in  Ston- 
ington,  Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1809. 

Samuel,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel,  was  born  Sept.  11, 
1771,  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.;  was  a  farmer,  Democratic 
in  politics,  a  thoroughly  good  man,  for  years  a  dea- 
con of  the  Baptist  Church;  married,  July  18,  1796, 
Ethelinda  Davis  (born  June  7,  1767,  at  Westerly, 

R.  I.,  and  died  ).    He  remained  with  his  father, 

Samuel,  till  he  was  of  age,  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  migrating  schools  of  those  days,  re- 
moved to  Stonington  shortly  after  marriage,  pur- 
chased two  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  head  of 
Mystic  River,  and  afterwards  purchased  the  place 
where  Henry  D.  now  resides.  Here  he  lived  until 
1836,  when,  marrying,  January  12th,  Lydia  Fellows, 
he  removed  to  Stonington  Borough,  and  resided  till 
his  death,  Sept.  6,  1853.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  of 
good  judgment,  and  was  financially  successful,  very 
few  in  the  town  being  better  off.  He  was  truly  a  rep- 
resentative farmer.  His  children  were  by  his  first 
wife, — Samuel,  Ethelinda,  Asa,  George  F.,  and  Henry 
Davis. 

Samuel,  grandfather  of  Henry  D.,  was  a  farmer  in 
Hopkinton,  of  Democratic  principles;  was  a  Baptist, 


and  much  esteemed  in  his  conimnnity.    He  married 
a  Saunders  and  reared  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
half  of  whom  settled  in  this  vicinity  and  half  in 
i  Western  New  York.  He  died  at  a  hale  old  age.  His 
father,  Samuel,  the  emigrant,  was  brought,  a  child, 
from  England  by  his  uucle  Joseph  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
'  and  put  out  as  an  apprentice.    Joseph  wished  to  sc- 
I  cure  certain  properties  for  himself,  and  expected  that 
,  Samuel  would  never  more  be  heard  from.  Samuel 
survived  his  apprenticeship,  married,  had  two  sons, 
— Samuel  and  Joseph.    He  resided  all  his  life  uear 
:  Newport. 

Hexey  D.  had  common-school  education,  was  for 
i  two  years  a  merchant  at  Mystic  Bridge,  and  after- 
'  wards  went  back  to  the  old  home  to  remain  with  his 

■  father,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  farmer,  and  an  in- 
j  telligent,  successful  one.  He  has  steadily  held  to  the 
i  Democratic  principles  of  his  ancestors,  and  always 

has  opposed  the  wild  attempts  of  certain  parties  to 
abrogate  the  Constitution  and  its  teachings,  believing 
that  each  departure  from  the  original  system  of  the 
i  republic  only  tends  to  weaken  its  cohesive  power, 
i  He  has  always  refused  political  office,  but  in  1831-32, 
i  when  it  was  considered  an  honor,  held  the  commis- 
\  sion  of  captain  in  the  "  Old  Road"  military  company. 

For  fifty-eight  years  he  has  been  a  consistent  member 
;  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.    He  married,  Sept.  23, 
i  1839,  Maria  Pearce,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Eliza- 
beth (Langworthy)   Clarke.     Their  children  were 
Henry  Cortland,  born  July  2,  1840;  Ethelinda,  born 

■  Sept.  8,  1841,  died  Nov.  11,  18G7.  She  was  a  fine 
I  musician,  playing  the  harp,  piano,  guitar,  and  other 
;  musical  instruments  well.    She  was  graduated  from 

Music  Vale  Seminary,  Salem,  Conn.,  in  1860,  when 
I  not  nineteen  years  of  age.    Ann  Maria,  died  young ; 
I  James  Hamilton  C,  born  June  16,  1845  ;  Irven  New- 
ton, born  Aug.  16,  1856,  killed  April  19,  1864. 

Russell  Clarke  was  born  iu  Newport,  R.  I.,  April, 
13,  1787;  was  thrice  married,  the  third  wife  being 
i  Sarah  Elizabeth  Langworthy,  born  May  9, 1789,  mar- 
i  ried  May  21,  1815.    They  had  fourteen  children,  of 
I  whom  Maria  P.  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Langworthy)  and  Mrs, 
<  Mary  Taylor  Clarke  are  twins,  born  April  18,  1821, 
in  Lebanon,  Conn.    Mr.  Clarke  was  a  farmer  and  a 
man  of  mark.    He  was  a  Democrat  of  Jeffersonian 
and  Jacksonian  schools,  and  as  such  became  judge 
and  State  senator.    He  died  Jan.  11,  1839,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years  eight  months  and  twenty-nine  days;  his 
:  third  wife  March  13,  1871,  aged  eighty-one  years 
;  eleven  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langworthy  have  known  peculiar  joys 
\  and  peculiar  sorrows.    Perhaps  the  saddest  sorrow 
i  which  could  be  exjicrienced  was  that  accompanying 
the  murder  of  their  son  Irven  and  its  attendant  hor- 
j  rors.    Mr.  Langworthy  had  a  hired  man,  William 
Libby.    He  had  worked  for  him  five  months,  and  was 
.apparently  as  one  of  the  family.  He  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  children  by  his  own  consent  one  Sunday  even- 
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ing,  and  as  .subsequent  eve.)its  .showed,  :incl  according 
to  LibbY'.s  confession,  while  li  ven  was  sitting  by  the 
table  in  a  round-backed  chair,  rea<ling  a  Sunday- 
.school  book,  he  was  struck  a  blow  by  Lil>by  with  a 
long  iron  drill,  which  ^i-lit  his  skull,  killing  him  in- 
.■,tantly.  Another  child  was  also  injured  for  life.  The 
object  of  this  murder  was  not  robbery,  not  a  valuable 
being  taken.  What  it  was  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Though  many  wild  siinuises  and  sjiccnla- 
tions  were  rife,  it  will  be  jtrobably  a  mystery  never 
to  be  explained.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langwortby  through 
all  their  trials  have  borne  themselves  with  Christian 
jiatiencc,  and  now,  in  the  fast  thickening  twilight  of 
life,  are  awaiting  the  summon.s  to  join  those  "  gone 
before"  in  the  land  where  all  mysteries  are  explained  } 
and  the  ills  of  lifeTcinembcred  no  more.  j 

Dr.  Mason  Manning-.— Hezekiah  ]\I aiming  was  a 
fanner  of  Scotland,  Conn.,  in  the  colonial  days  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  born,  jiassed 
liis  life,  and  died  there  in  1800,  aged  eighty  years. 
He  was  twice  married,  to  sisters  named  Webb,  natives 
of  the  same  locality.  He  had  several  children,  one 
of  whom,  Luther,  was  born  in  1748.  Hezekiah  was  a 
man  of  .shrewd  common  sense,  had  a  clear,  incisive 
way  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  a  quaint,  original  way 
of  expressing  himself,  and  they  did  him  good  service 
in  his  official  duties  as  justice  of  the  peace,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  many  years,  highly  esteemed  by 
his  constituents. 

Luther  IManning  became  a  physician,  and  was  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. He  was  stationed  at  New  London,  and  was 
on  service  there  when  the  town  was  burned  by  the 
British.  He  married  Sarah  Smith,  and  after  the  Rev- 
olution settled  at  Xorwichtown  (now  Lisbon)  in  the 
practice  of  his  jjrofession,  and  had  for  those  days  a 
large  ride.  He  was  often  called  to  consult  with  the 
leading  physicians  of  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
State  and  County  Jledical  Societies.  He  was  select- 
man, etc.,  and  represented  Lisbon  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature several  terms.  He  was  in  active  practice  in  his 
profession  until  his  death,  .May  7,  1813,  at  sixty-five, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  (Congrega- 
tional Church.  His  children  were  Olive  (Mrs.  Abijah 
Perkins),  Luther,  Lucius  (died  young),  and  INIason. 

Dr.  Mason  Manning  was  born  in  Norwichtown, 
Conn.,  Aug.  27, 179<i.  He  had  a  commoii-.school  edu- 
cation, supplemented  by  attendance  at  Yale  C<dlege, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  medical  department 
in  1818.  He  at  once  entere<l  into  copartnershi|i  with 
his  brother  Luther,  a  practicing  pliysician  of  Scotland. 
This  partnership  continued  two  years,  wlien  the  young 
doctor  went  to  Milltown,  and  soon  atler  to  Stoning- 
ton,  wdiere  he  settleil  at  the  head  of  Mystic  River, 
and  entered  into  pnictice.  Me  sliortly  after  married, 
Nov.  20,  1821,  P'anny,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Mary 
Hovey,  of  Scotland.  Tliey  have  one  son,  Francis 
iLison,  now  a  resident  of  Slvstic. 


Dr.  Manning  soon  was  in  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession ;  was 
not  satisfied  to  rest  with  the  knowledge  already 
acquired,  but  was  always  a  student,  and  took  rank 
with  the  first  i>hysicians  of  the  county.    His  quiet,  un- 
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obtrusive  ways  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering  made 
him  extremely  pojiular,  and  his  acknowledged  skill 
did  not  cause  him  to  relax  any  of  his  labors  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  New  T^ondon  County  ^Medical  Society  and  Con- 
necticut Medical  Society,  and  was  .several  times 
elected  delegate  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional ^Medical  As.sociation.  He  continued  in  active 
labor  in  his  life-work  of  relieving  sutl'ering  until  dis- 
qualified by  age,  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  physi- 
cians in  the  county,  having  attained  eighty -five  years 
of  age. 

He  has  been  too  nuich  occupied  by  his  professional 
duties  t^)  accept  public  office.  His  political  creed  has 
been  Whig  and  Rejmblican.  His  church  affiliation 
in  early  life  was  Congregational  ;  in  later  years  a 
jNIcthodist  Episcopal. 

Dr.  Planning  has  been  one  ot  the  ]»illars  of  society 
in  Stoniiigton  for  many  years.  The  best  people  have 
given  him  their  confidence  and  warmest  friendship, 
and  amouir  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  town  none  are 
more  esteemed  or  occupy  a  higher  position  in  their 
regards.  He  has  ever  been  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious, yet  social  and  genial,  and  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities, — upright,  honorable,  and  po.ssessed  of  great 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  for  the  welfare  of  all 
with  wdiom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  especially  for 
those  in  need.  i\Iorally,  he  has  ever  been  an  example 
of  imitation  by  the  rising  generation. 
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He  married,  Jan.  26,  1829,  Harriet,  daughter  of 
John  and  Harriet  (Chcsebrough)  Leeds,  of  Stoning- 
ton. 

Rev.  Alphonso  Loring'  Whitman.— Alphonso  L.  ; 
Whitman  was  born  in  Turner,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  July  | 
28,  1805.    He  was  one  of  the  nine  children  of  Oakes  | 
and  Susanna  (Barrele)  Wliitman,  and  after  abandon-  '\ 
ing  other  plans  for  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
began  a  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  gradu- 
ating at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1834,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.    He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Brewer  (now  Holdeu),  \ 
Me.,  Sept.  17,  1834,  where  he  remained  until  Nov.  6,  , 
1838,  when  he  asked  a  dismission,  and  Dec.  14,  1838,  ! 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  14,  1838,  and  was 
dismissed  March  25,  1846.    He  began  his  labors  iis 
stated  supply  in  a  newly  organized  church  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  April  25,  1847,  and  was  installed  pastor  March 
23,  1853.    This,  his  longest  settlement,  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  when,  with  health 
somewhat  impaired,  he  began  his  labors,  July,  1866, 
with  the  church  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  and  continued 
until  April,  1872,  at  which  time  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  and  his  public  labors  were  ended.    He  came 
to  Groton,  Conn.,  and  after  two  years' residence  among 
his  friends  entered  the  mansion  "  where  there  is  no 
more  night,"  Oct.  29,  1874.    He  married,  Oct.  10,  i 
1834,  Miss  Almira  Waters,  of  West  Millbury,  Mass., 
who  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  April  26,  1843,  a 
second  time,  Mary  Elizabeth  Barber,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Noyes  Barber,  of  Groton,  Conn.    The  necrology 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  with  a  notice  of 
his  death,  says,  "He  was  faithful,  earnest,  and  reli- 
able as  a  pastor,  ready  to  every  good  work,  and  more  \ 
than  ordinarily  gifted  as  a  preacher." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

NORTH  STOXINUTON. 

As  early  its  1717  the  town  of  Stonington  voted  at  a 
regular  meeting  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
town  into  two  societies  for  public  worship  of  God, 
and  directed  that  the  inhabitants  north  and  remote 
from  the  meeting-house  might  hold  a  meeting  to  fix  \ 
upon  a  boundary  line,  and  then  adjourned  the  meet-  | 
ing  to  Jan.  9,  1718,  to  hear  the  result.    When  the  ' 
freemen  reassembled,  the  north  men  submitted  a  re-  \ 
port,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town.    But  suljse-  i 
quently  a  controversy  arose  respecting  this  line,  which,  ; 
in  May,  1720,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
with  a  request  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
to  settle  and  establish  a  boundary  line.    The  commit-  | 
tee  was  appointed,  repaired  to  Stonington,  examined  | 
the  premises,  and  agreed  upon  a  boundary  line,  and  \ 
reported  their  findings  to  the  Assembly  in  October  of 
the  same  year.    But  the  committee  findings  were  not 


satisfactory  to  certain  interested  parties,  who  remon- 
strated, assigning  reasons.  Whereupon  the  whole 
matter  was  heard  by  the  Assembly,  who  set  aside  the 
committee's  report  and  adopted  the  following  described 
line,  viz. : 

"  Thib-  Assembly  taking  into  couBiileration  the  controversy  of  tLe  north 
society  and  the  south  society  in  Stonington,  with  respect  to  the  dividing 
bounds  of  said  society: 

"  It  is  thereupon  ordered  hy  this  Assembly  that  the  dividing  bounds 
of  said  societies  eholl  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Wheeler  west,  northwest  to  Mystic  Kiver  brook,  and  from  said  house 
eastward  on  a  direct  line  to  Mr.  John  Randall's  now  (then)  dwelling- 
house,  and  from  said  Randall's  house  east  to  Sliunnuck  River,  and  by 
Shnnuuck  Kiver  to  Pawcatack  River;  and  the  said  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Kaudall  and  their  farms  to  belong  to  the  sooth  society,  and  to  pay  their 
taxes  there." 

Previous  to  and  for  several  years,  and  while  these 
proceedings  were  pending,  religious  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  new  society,  some- 
times on  Cosatuck  Hill,  then  at  the  village  of  Mill- 
town,  and  as  often  as  at  either  place  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  society.  So  while  the  controversy  about 
the  boundary  line  was  pending,  the  people  found 
themselves  divided  about  locating  their  meeting-house, 
arising  mainly  from  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding near  the  several  localities  where  their  religious 
services  had  been  held  to  have  the  new  house  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  them.  Such  feelings  of  course  led 
the  people  into  a  controversy  respecting  the  location 
of  their  proposed  new  house  of  worship.  So,  in  order 
to  have  the  matter  speedily  determined,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  North  Society  united  in  preparing  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  disinterested  com- 
mittee to  visit  them  and  locate  their  house,  also  for 
the  same  powers  and  privileges  belonging  to  other 
parishes  or  societies  in  the  colony.  Whereupon  at 
the  same  session  the  Assembly  passed  the  following: 

"  Upon  couaideration  of  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
society  in  Stonington:  This  Assembly  do  Hppoint  and  impower  Capt. 
Ch I istopher  Christophers,  Mr.  John  Plumb,  aud  Capt.  Daniel  Brewster, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the  ttevcral  persons  in  said 
society  respecting  the  place  where  the  same  hhall  stand.  And  it  is  further 
granted  that  the  inhabitants  in  said  society  shall  hove  the  same  jiowers 
aud  privileges  belonging  to  other  parishes  or  societies  in  theColony:  and 
particolarly  they  are  enabled  by  their  major  vote  to  levy  u  tax  on  the 
polls  and  rateable  estate  in  said  society,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kichard  Treat,  his  preaching  to  them  the  last  fourteen  weeks  he 
was  with  them." 

In  order  to  enable  the  North  Society  to  organize  as 
such,  in  conformity  to  law,  the  matter  was  passed 
upon  by  the  Governor  and  Council  as  follows  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ciovernor  and  Council  in  New  London,  Jan.  2nd, 
1720-21. 

"Present,  the  Honorable  Gurdon  Saltonftall,  Esq., Governor;  Itlchard 
Christophers,  Esq.,  .Xfisistant ;  Jonathan  Prentts,  John  Plunihe,  Ksqrs., 
Christopher  Christophers,  John  Picket,  Joshiift  Hempstead. 

"Upon  application  made  by  several  inlmbltunt*  of  the  northermost  of 
the  societies  or  parishes  In  Stoniugtoo  lately  established  by  the  General 
Court,  desiring  that  a  time  may  be  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitaritii  of  said  parish  qualified  to  vote  In  the  affairs  thereof,  and  ao 
order  given  for  uotifying  them  of  the  time  for  their  convening  for  that 
end, 

"  Ordered,  That  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  this  instant,  January,  at  twelve 
of  the  clock  at  noon,  and  nt  the  house  i>f  Mr.  Joseph  Babcock  Id  said 
parish,  he  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  said  inhabitants 
parishioners. 
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"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Jonathan  Paloier,  Mr.  William  ATOiy,  Mr.  JoLn 
Swan,  and  Mr.  William  Wilcox,  all  of  the  said  parish,  or  either  of  them, 
do  give  at  least  five  days'  notice  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  precincts 
of  said  parish,  who  are  qualified  voters  in  the  said  society,  that  on  the 
said  Wednesday,  the  IRth  instant,  at  Iwalve  of  tlie  clock  at  noon,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bahcock,  in  said  parish,  a  meeting  of  the  aaid  society 
isappoiuted  and  ordered  by  this  hoard  for  choosing  a  clerk  and  committee, 
and  fur  managing  otlier  affairs  of  the  said  society  or  parish.  And  the 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Swan,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  or  either  of 
them,  arc  appointed  to  lead  the  said  parishioners  at  the  said  meeting  to 
the  said  choice. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  the  Council  inclose  in  a  letter  to  the  said 
Messi-s.  Palmer,  Avery,  Swan,  and  Wilcox,  or  either  of  them,  a  copy  of 
this  order,  attested  by  him,  which  shall  be  a  enflficient  warrant  for  their 
attending  to  the  service  which  they  are  herein  directed  to." 

The  inhabitants  of  said  society  met  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1721,  at  Mr.  Babcock's  house,  and  elected 
society  officers,  and  voted  a  tax  for  ministerial  pur- 
poses. The  society  committee,  almost  immediately 
after  their  election,  decided  to  warn  a  meeting  to 
build  a  meeting-house  and  to  procure  a  minister. 
The  society  assembled  agreeably  to  this  notice  on  the 
8th  day  of  February,  1721,  and  voted  to  build  a  meet- 
ing-bouse, and  appointed  a  building  committee  of 
three,  and  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  William 
Worthington  to  preach  to  them  until  the  last  of  May 
following,  which  call  he  accepted,  and  was  with  them 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  The  boundary  line 
adopted  and  established  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  October  session  in  1720  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  that  they  again  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  to  change  it,  which,  after  a  full  hearing 
thereon  had,  enacted  as  follows  : 

"  Upoo  consideration  of  the  petition  of  the  North  Society  in  Stoning- 
ton  :  This  Asflemhly  do  resolve  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
societies  shall  be  as  the  committee  lately  appointed  for  that  end  did  de- 
Bcribe;  always  provide  that  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  who  by  this  act  is 
taken  iuto  the  North  Society,  flball  belong  lo  the  Soutl)  Society,  provided 
he  shall  choose  to  belong  to  the  said  South  Society  and  signify  the  same 
to  the  Govenor  and  Couiicil  within  ai.K  weeks  next  after  the  sessions  of 
this  Assembly  shall  be  ended." 

The  line  of  the  committee  referred  to  above  was  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  held  in  May  12""  1720:  Did  appoint 
us  ye  suljscribera  to  fix  and  settle  a  line  in  Stunington  to  divide  it  into 
two  societies.  And  we  having  heard  ye  Parties  what  they  had  to  olfer 
in  ye  pi'emisee  and  viewed  ye  list  of  estates  as  also  taken  a  view  of  sev- 
eral Quarters  in  ye  said  town  and  seriously  considered  ye  same,  do  fix 
and  settle  the  aforesaid  line  which  divides  ye  said  town  into  two  societies  as 
follows  :  Beginning  at  the  house  and  farm  of  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  from 
thence  west  north  west  line  to  Mystic  River  brook  about  one  mile,  and 
from  ye  said  house  and  farm  of  Mr.  William  Wheeler  a  line  easterly  to 
ye  house  and  farm  of  Mr.  Josiali  Grant  and  from  thence  a  line  onstwardly 
to  ye  house  and  farm  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  and  from  thence  to  ye  house 
and  farm  of  Mr.  John  Itandall,  and  fiom  ye  said  Mr.  Ilauduire  house  au 
east  line  to  Shunnuch  River,  and  so  by  Slmnnuch  Itiver  to  Pawcotuck 
Eiver.  The  aforesaid  line  taking  in  ye  Said  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Josiah  Grant,  Mr.  John  Browu,  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dall, with  their  present  improvements  into  ye  North  Society  and  to  be  a 
part  of  it  as  witness  our  liaude. 

"John  Spraque 
"John  Pi.viin 
"  Joseph  Bachds 
"TniMOTHi  Peirce 

"  C'ommiUee, 

"Stonington,  June  25"",  1720." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  October  session  of  1720  visited  said  society, 


and  after  a  patient  hearing  of  all  parties  decided  to 
locate,  and  did  fix  upon  a  site  for  the  house,  but 
when  the  society  assembled,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1721,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  locating  their 
meeting-house,  the  vote  was  made  unanimous  as  to 
building  the  house,  but  a  serious  contest  arose  as  to 
its  location. 

The  Assembly  committee  had  fixed  the  site  in  a 
place  unsatisfactory  to  a  good  many,  and  after  a 
stormy  debate  they  decided  by  a  major  vote  to  locate 
and  build  their  meeting-house  "remote  from  the 
place''  where  the  Assembly's  committee  had  located 
it,  viz. :  about  twenty-eight  rods  northwest  of  Mr. 
Ayers  Mills,  not  far  from  the  late  residence  of  Deacou 
Jeremiah  Fellows.  An  active,  vigorous  minority  were 
opposed  to  this  site,  and  appealed  to  the  Assembly  of 
1721  for  redress,  as  follows: 

"  Upon  consideration  of  the  petition  of  Mr.  Ehen'  Billing,  of  Stoning- 
ton. ill  behalf  of  the  upper  society  in  Stuoingtoo,  showing  that  whereas 
this  Assembly  did,  at  their  session  in  October  last,  appoint  a  committee 
to  state  a  place  for  setting  np  the  meeting-house  in  the  said  society,  and 
that  the  said  committee  did  settle  and  ascertain  the  place  fur  setting  the 
said  house  at,  and  made  report  of  their  doings  therein  in  writing  unto 
the  said  society,  which  writing  hapeniog  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  of  said  society,  he  refuseth  either  to  record  the  eaid  report  or 
suffer  the  original  to  go  out  of  his  hands;  praying  thereupon  that  this 
Assembly  will  give  order  to  the  Seci-etary  to  enter  and  record  a  copy  of 
said  report  (under  the  attest  of  the  said  clerk)  in  the  public  records  of 
thie  Colony,  as  tho  it  were  the  oiiginal : 

"  This  Assembly  do  grant  the  said  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and  do 
oi-der  the  secretary  to  record  the  said  report  accordingly." 

The  opposition  to  this  site  increased;  two  of  the 
building  committee  protested  against  it,  which 
strengthened  the  opposition  so  much  that  they  peti- 
tioned the  Governor  and  Council  to  intercede  and 
stay  further  proceedings  in  building  the  meeting- 
house at  a  place  remote  from  that  fixed  by  the  Assem- 
bly's committee,  as  follows: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  New  London,  January 
le't  172J. 

"  Present,  The  Honorable  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  Governor,  Richard 
Christophers,  Esq.,  Assistant,  Jonathan  Prentta,  John  Plnmhe,  Esqs., 
Christopher  Christophers,  John  Gardiner. 

"  Upon  consideration  of  a  petition  signed  by  several  persons  of  the 
North  society  of  Stonington  egainst  the  said  society  proceeding  to  erect 
a  meeting  house  at  a  place  remote  from  that  which  was  fixed  npon  by 
the  committee  sent  for  that  end,  at  their  desire,  by  the  General  Court 

"  Besolved,  That  the  proceeding  in  an  affair  of  such  a  uatiire  contrary 
to  the  regulation  of  tho  General  Assembly  is  a  breach  of  order. 

"  Aud  that  the  clerk  of  the  Council  shall  by  a  letter  directed  to  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Billings  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  of  the  said  society,  to 
he  communicated  to  the  said  society,  siguifying  to  them  that  if  they  find 
any  inconvcnieuc.v  in  setting  up  their  meeting  house  where  the  General 
Court's  committee  fixed  the  place  for  it,  they  ought  to  represent  the  same 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  proceed  in  contradiction  to  what  the 
said  Afisembly  have  appointed,  and  that  they  conform  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

"And  if  they  suppose  nny  circumstaucesof  their  case  unknown  to  the 
Governor  and  Con  noil,  are  such  as  might  induce  them  to  appi-ovc  of  any 
variation  from  the  order  of  the  Assembly,  abont  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing house,  before  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  next  As- 
sembly concerning  the  eame,  they  should  by  the  aforesaid  letter  be 
directed  by  their  committee  to  lay  the  siime  before  the  Governor  and 
Council, and  for  that  end  should  attend  them  at  tlie  house  of  Capt.  Chris- 
tophers, in  New  London,  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  Fobruaiy  next,  at  two  of 
the  clock,  afternoon." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Conncil  in  New  London,  February 
5th,  1721^. 
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"Present, The  Houorable  Gtirdon  SaltuDstall,  Esq.,  Governor,  Jonathan  ; 

Prentte,  John  Plumlie,  Chrietopher  Chriatopliere,  Bichard  Christophers,  ^ 
JnD.,  Benjajmin  Starr. 

"Pursuant  to  the  order  of  this  hoard  of  the  IG""  of  January  last,  | 

Ebeoezer  Billioga,  Benjamin  Huit,  Henry  SteTeoe,  John  Swan,  Samuel  I 

Prentice,  William  Denison,  Ephmim  Fellows,  John   Smith,  Josliua  : 

Holmes,  and  William  Wilcox,  iuhabitantii  of  the  north  society  in  Sto-  , 

niog^toD,  appeared  in  Council  and  were  heard  in  the  affair  relating  to  \ 

the  setting  up  their  meeting  liouee  at  the  Gravel  Nole  :  And  it  wr£  rer-  | 

onimended  to  them  that  they  should  Dot  presume  to  set  up  their  meet-  I 

iog  bouse  in  any  other  place  than  that  appointed  hy  the  General  Courts  i 
committee,  unless  they  did  uosaimously  agree  among  themselves,  until 

they  had  addressed  the  General  Assemhly  on  that  head,  to  which  they  ; 
concurred,  and  the  matter  was  dismiEeed." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly  at  j 
Hartford  in  May  this  matter  came  up  by  petition  ; 
from  both  of  the  opposing  parties,  and  after  a  full  | 
hearing  thereon  had  enacted  as  follows: 

"  This  Assembly  having  considered  the  difference  that  hath  arisen  in  | 
the  North  Society  of  Stonlngton,  as  appears  by  the  petition  of  the  oppo- 
site parties  now  before  this  Assembly,  reepecting  the  meeting  house  in 
said  society  being  fixed,  have  resolved,  that  Capt.  Jamei$  Rogers  and  | 
Capt. Thomas  Huntington  and  dipt.  Jabez  Perkins,  he  appointed;  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  h  committee,  at  the  charge  of  said  Society,  to  i 
endeavor  to  briog  the  inhabitants  of  said  society  to  an  amicable  agree- 
ment and  loving  accommodation  of  the  matters  wherein  they  differ ;  and  i 
if  no  such  agreament  and  accommodation  can  be  obtained,  that  then  the  \ 
said  James  Bogera,  Thomas  Huntington,  and  Jabcz  Perkins,  or  any  twii  ; 
of  them  agreeing,  ehall  have  full  power  to  decide  the  said  difference  and 
fix  the  place  where  the  first  meeting  house  in  said  society  shall  be 
builL" 

In  June  following  two  of  the  Assembly's  committee 
appointed,  viz.,  Eoger  Huntington  and  Jabez  Per- 
kins, came  to  North  Stonington,  and  spent  several 
days  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  an  agreement 
among  the  people,  and  finally  decided  upon  a  place  ; 
themselves.    But  their  findings  did  not  suit  the  in-  ; 
habitants,  and  the  struggle  went  on,  and  finally  about 
fifty  members  of  the  society  agreed  upon  another  ; 
place  and  sent  again  for  the  Assembly's  committee,  j 
who  came  in  February,  1723,  and,  after  patient  and 
exhaustive  hearings,  decided  that  the  house  should 
be  built  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  present  town 
hall.    Their  decision  was  so  far  acceptable  that  the 
society  proceeded  forthwith  to  build  the  house  thereon, 
and  in  the  month  of  May  following  it  was  raised. 

When  the  meeting-house  question  was  so  far  settled 
as  to  permit  the  house  to  be  raised,  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  1724,  decided  to  aflBx  the  following  appel- 
lation to  the  North  Society,  thus: 

"  Eaolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  North  Society  in  Stonington  fur 
the  future  be  called  by  the  name  of  North  Stonington." 

And  in  May,  1725,  the  Assembly  decided  as  follows : 

"  This  Assembly  grants  liberty  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  So- 
ciety of  Stonington  to  embody  themselves  into  church  estate  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oeighhorlng  churches,  and  to  settle  an  orthodox  min- 
iater  among  them." 

When  the  meeting-house  was  dedicated  does  not 
appear.  The  people  were  at  first  seated  on  benches, 
and  80  continued  until  1728,  in  January,  when  places 
for  pews  were  assigned  to  individuals,  who  were  to 
make  them  at  their  own  expense. 

In  March  following  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
employ  workmen  to  make  the  seats  in  the  house. 


These  seats  were  in  the  body  of  the  house,  the  pews 
being  around  the  walls.  Seven  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  building  committee  were  appointed  and  five 
years  since  the  house  was  raised  before  the  seats  were 
made,  and  four  more  years  were  added  before  the 
gallery  was  completed.  The  house  was  built  forty 
feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  width.  It  was  re- 
paired in  1771,  and  taken  down  in  1817,  and  was  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "  old  Black  meeting-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  protracted  controversy  over 
the  location  of  their  meeting-house,  the  society  very 
early  commenced  making  provision  for  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  At  their  second  meeting 
they  voted  to  employ  the  Rev.  William  Worthington 
to  preach  for  them  until  the  last  of  May  following. 
In  1722  the  society  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor,  which  he  declined.  Sept.  4, 1722,  it  was  voted 
to  employ  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craghead  to  preach  six 
months.  Another  meeting,  held  in  October  follow- 
ing, appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  "treat  with 
Mr.  Craghead  concerning  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  to  obtain  his  written  answer  to  their  questions, 
and  to  make  their  report." 

The  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Craghead,  obtained 
satisfactory  answers,  and  reported  the  same  to  the 
society  at  its  meeting  the  next  day,  whereupon  they 
gave  him  a  unanimous  call  for  settlement,  which  he 
accepted. 

From  causes  not  now  apparent  his  settlement  was 
subsequently  opposed,  and  ta  such  an  extent  that  the 
society  voted  to  call  a  council  of  ministers,  to  advise 
with  them  in  their  difliculties.  Whether  this  council 
met  or  not  does  not  appear;  however,  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  was  set  apart,  and  the  three  deacons  of  the 
church  in  Preston  were  appointed  arbitrators  to  deter- 
mine between  the  parties  at  variance.  Mr.  Craghead 
preached  for  about  a  year.  The  arbitration  came  to 
naught,  and  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  people 
remained  as  their  conscientious  convictions. 

The  next  society  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Wight.  He  commenced  preaching  in  February, 
1724,  and  labored  for  about  two  monilis,  and  received 
from  the  society  a  call  for  settlement. 

The  society  made  several  additions  to  his  salary, 
after  which  lie  accepted  of  their  call,  but  he  was 
never  installed, — in  fact,  how  could  he  he?  There 
was  no  church  then  in  existence  over  which  to  install 
him.  After  two  years  of  labor  he  manifested  a  desire 
to  leave,  which  the  society  reciprocated,  and  granted 
him  his  request. 

In  February,  1726,  the  society  again  invited  the 
Rev.  William  Worthington  to  settle  with  them,  but 
this  invitation  he  also  declined. 

In  February,  1727,  the  society  invited  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Russell,  then  resident  of  Stonington,  to  become, 
as  they  expressed  it,  their  "gospel-preaching  minis- 
ter," which  call  he  accepted  in  January,  1727,  when 
the  society  made  arrangements  with  him  to  be  or- 
dained Feb.  22,  1727,  at  which  time  a  church  was 
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formed  for  him  to  be  ordained  over,  as  will  appear  ^ 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  First  [ 
Church  of  Stonington,  as  well  as  from  his  own : 

"Fel>.  19,1727. — Mr.  Ebeoezer  Billings,  Silvester  Baldwin,  William  ; 
Wilcox,  NaOianiel  Avers,  TlieopLilua  BalJwin,  Jeiemiaii  Main,  and  | 
Josiali  Grant  were  ilismissed  from  the  cburcli  (it  having  been  by  tlieiu  I 
requested),  io  order  to  be  embodied  in  Church  Estate  in  North  Stouiag-  j 
too,  in  ■which  Society  they  were  inbabitauts. 

"  Feb.  22,  1727.— A  Churcli  formed  at  North  Stonington. 

'■  April  9, 1727.— Anne  Billings,  Dorothy  Wilco.v,  Jlary  Kandall,  Auna  ! 
Ayers,  Sarah  Stevvajt,  Dorothy  Bahcock,  Rnth  Main,  Eeljekah  Graot,  I 
Bridget  Grant,  Lydia  Clark,  and  Mercy  Palmer,  were  recommended  to 
tbe  communion  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Cliridt  io  North  Stonington,  who  de-  | 
cided  to  receive  them  under  ecclesiastical  watch  as  members  ift  full  com- 
munion with  tliem.  j 

"Slay  7,  1727. — It  was  proposed  and  consented  to  by  ye  church  that  | 
Eleiizer  Brown  should  ataod  iu  tbe  relation  of  a  communicant  in  ye  i 
church  of  Christ  in  North  Stonington.  The  same  day  Jaoies  Babcock  \ 
and  his  wife,  Shadracb  Laniphere's  wife,  and  the  widow  Fellows  were  ■ 
dismissed  from  this  C:hurcb,  and  recommended  to  ye  communion  of  ye  i 
Church  of  Christ  iu  North  Stonington. 

"May  16,  1727. — Elizabeth  Asbbee  was  dismissed  from  this  church 
and  recommended  to  ye  comoiuition  of  ye  (?liurch  of  Christ  iu  North  1 
StoningtC'U.  j 

"July  3*b,  1727. — Sarah  Ellis  was  dismissed  from  this  church  and  ! 
recommended  to  ye  communion  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  in  North  Stoo-  ' 
ington. 

"  Oct.  15, 1727. — Mary  Hewitt  was  dismissed  from  this  church,  and  j 
recommended  to  ye  communion  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  in  North  Stou-  j 
iuglon."  i 

Mr.  Russell's  record  is  as  follows:  I 

"  Feb.  22,  1727. — I  took  upon  me  ye  pastoral  charge  of  Cbrists  Church  j 
in  No.  Stooiogton.    God  give  oie  grace  faithfully  to  discharge  ye  saoie; 
the  persons  then  embodied  in  Church  fellowship  were  Ebenezer  Ku.ssell, 
l'a£tnr,  Ebeoezcr  Billingy,  William  Wilco.\,  Silvester  Baldwin."  | 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  this  church  is  | 
taken  from  an  able  and  interesting  sermon  preached  i 
by  the  Eev.  Myron  N.  Morris  at  the  dedication  of  | 
the  new  meeting-house  erected  in  that  society  in  I 
1848 ;  I 

Mr.  Russell  died  May  22,  1731,  having  been  pastor  ! 
of  the  church  four  years  and  three  months.    During  j 
this  time  there  were  added  to  the  church  thirty-six  I 
members, — fifteen  by  profession  aud  twenty-one  by  \ 
letter, — besides  five  wlio  were  received  on  what  has  I 
commonly  been  termed  the  "  Half-way  Covenant."  j 
Mr.  Russell  baptized  sixty-one  children,  and  united  I 
eighteen  couples  in  marriage.    He  graduated  at  Yale  \ 
College  in  1722.    After  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell  the 
church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  about  a  year  and  a 
half.    In  August,  1732,  the  society  invited  Mr.  Joseph 
Fish  to  settle  with  thera,  but  as  their  call  was  not  in  \ 
the  usual  form,  as  they  made  provision  for  his  support  i 
only  while  he  should  preach  for  them,  and  not  so  long  ! 
as  he  should  continue  their  pastor,  and  as  they  asked  | 
him  to  relinquish  all  his  interest  in  the  ministry  land, 
which  he  thouglit  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
society  might  impair  their  title  to  it,  he  gave  them  a 
negative  answer.    In  this  answer  he  said  that  he  ! 
should  regard  the  peaceable  temper,  the  love  and  i 
unity  of  the  people,  infinitely  more  than  his  secular  I 
interest,  and  that  unless  there  was  "a  prospect  of 
finding  such  a  happy  disposition"  among  them,  "  not 
all  the  temporal  good  things"  which  they  could  pro- 
pose would  induce  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 


ministry  among  theiii.  The  society  renewed  their 
call,  putting  it  iu  the  usual  form,  and  engaging  to  pay 
him  his  salary  so  long  as  he  should  continue  their 
pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
Dec.  27,  1732. 

At  the  time  of  his  ordination  the  church  consisted 
of  thirty-nine  members, — thirteen  males  and  twenty- 
six  females.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fish  during  the 
first  ten  years  was  eminently  successfiil.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  period  occurred  that  "great  awaken- 
ing" in  which  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  and 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  were  engaged  in 
desperate  conflict,  and  the  results  of  which  were  so 
glorious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  experimental  re- 
ligion. In  that  revival  this  church  shared  largely, 
receiving  in  a  single  year  (1742)  as  the  fruits  of  it  an 
addition  of  ninety-nine  members.  During  the  pre- 
ceding nine  years  sixty-five  members  had  been 
added. 

But  the  church,  though  rejoicing  in  aglorious  work 
of  grace,  was  soon  to  pass  through  a  fiery  trial.  In 
the  building  there  was  much  "  wood,  hay,  stubble," 
that  were  to  be  consumed. 

The  fire  was  to  try  the  materials  and  make  it  mani- 
fest of  what  sort  they  were,  so  that  although  some 
loss  might  be  suffered,  coming  generations  might  be 
able  to  rear  upon  that  same  foundation  an  imperish- 
able structure. 

There  was  wanting  a  principle  of  cohesion  that 
should  hold  the  elements  of  society  together.  There 
had  been  from  the  first  a  strong  tendency  to  party 
spirit,  a  disposition  to  contend  for  individual  prefer- 
ence, and  to  withdraw  from  all  friendly  intercourse 
and  co-operation  with  each  other  when  not  agreed, 
instead  of  making  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  common  weal.  This  was  seen  in  the  great 
difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  fixing  upon  the 
location  of  their  house  of  worship,  and  was  one  cause, 
the  principal  one  probably,  of  the  delay  in  its  com- 
pletion ;  it  was  seen  in  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented the  settlement  of  two  candidates  who  had 
accepted  their  calls ;  it  is  set  forth  with  precision  in 
Mr.  Worthington's  reply  to  their  first  call  to  him. 

Says  Mr.  Worthington,  "But  that  which  hath  ever 
been  a  discouragement  in  my  mind  whensoever  I  have 
had  any  transient  thoughts  of  a  settlement  with  you 
still  remains,  viz. :  that  party-spirit  and  self -willedness 
which  hath  showed  itself  from  time  to  time,  even  in  « 
trifles  as  well  as  in  greater  things,  and  which  I  fear 
will  still  appear  unless  you  are  better  alTected  one  to- 
ward another,  if  not  before;  yet  when  anything  of 
moment  is  managed  in  the  church,  to  the  making  of 
schisms  and  breaches,  so  as  to  render  your  minister 
the  most  uncomfortable  of  any  man  in  the  world." 
The  events  which  followed  proved  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Worthington's  views.  If  we  would  rightly  un- 
derstand the  history  of  the  church  subsequently  to. 
the  revival,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people.    At  that  day  the  people  en- 
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joyed  but  few  advantages  for  educatiou.  It  is  not  j 
strange,  therefore,  that  their  views  of  things  were  not  ' 
always  altogether  the  most  enlightened. 

Although  they  were  favored  with  the  ministration  [ 
of  an  able,  sound,  and  faithful  pastor,  they  had  not  ' 
become  accustomed  to  make  accurate  discriminations  I 
in  religious  doctrine  or  practice.    There  were  in  the 
church  some  erroneous  views  which  belonged  to  the  ; 
times  and  were  universally  prevalent.    The  practice  : 
of  receiving  members  on  the  "  Half-way  Covenant"  ! 
opened  the  door  for  the  admission  of  many  whose  ' 
only  qualification  was  a  moral  life  and  a  general  re-  ; 
spect  for  religion.    Although  from  time  to  time  mem-  i 
bers  had  been  added  to  the  church,  the  tone  of  pietj'  , 
appears   to   have  been   low.    Scandalous  offenses  | 
abounded,  and,  unhappily,  cases  of  discipline  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Then  came  the  revival.  It  was 
the  first  general  awakening  which  the  people  had  ever 
experienced.  The  power  of  God  was  wonderfully  dis- 
played. The  Holy  Spirit  aroused  the  conscience,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  sinners  to  their  guilt  and  danger. 
They,  unaccustomed  to  such  views,  trembled,  and 
sometimes  uttered  shrieks  of  despair,  as  though  just 
sinking  to  perdition,  and  Satan  to  the  extent  of  his 
power  practiced  his  deceptive  arts  in  opposition  to 
the  Divine  Spirit.    And  men  at  that  time.  Christians 
even,  had  not  learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  what  was  indifferent.  Some 
attributed  the  whole  movement — alarm,  conviction, 
sympathetic  excitement,  and  even  the  bodily  effects 
—directly  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  others 
were  disposed  to  call  it  the  work  of  the  devil.  But 
the  judicious  pastor  endeavored  to  guide  the  people 
by  the  light  of  God's  word,  preventing  discriminating 
views  of  the  nature  of  true  piety,  and  at  the  same  time 
discouraging  those  outbursts  of  feeling  which  caused 
confusion,  and  which  were  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  clear  perceptions  of  divine  trutli.    Many  were 
hopefully  converted,  and  a  large  number,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the 
work  was  going  steadily  forward.    Such  was  the  state 
of  things   when   Davenport — that  wandering  star 
which  shot  across  the  moral  horizon,  carrying  desola- 
tion in  its  course — made  a  visit  to  this  place. 

Immediately  the  discordant  elements,  in  the  church 
and  out  of  it,  were  in  motion.  Doubtless  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  evidently  laboring 
under  a  delusion.  He  mistook  inward  impressions 
and  impulses  for  an  indication  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  specially  commissioned 
of  heaven  to  separate  the  real  disciples  from  the  old 
churches,  which  he  regarded  as  corrupt,  aad  to  form 
a  pure  church.  He  encouraged  noise  and  confusion, 
because  he  did  not  discri niinate  between  the  con  victing 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  writings  and  ra- 
vings of  poor  depraved  nature  under  those  influences. 
To  check  the  outcries  and  incident  outward  manifes- 
tations of  those  who  did  not  control  their  feelings  in 
time  of  public  worship  was,  in  his  view  and  that  of 
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his  followers,  the  same  as  to  interfere  with  the  Spirit's 
work.  He  held  that  Christians  could  decide  with 
certainty  as  to  the  existence  of  piety  in  others,  and 
he  took  it  upon  himself  to  decide  who  among  the 
ministers  were  converted  and  who  of  them  were 
hypocrites.  There  were  pernicious  evils  in  the 
churches  at  that  day.  There  was  much  coldness  and 
formality  in  religion.  All  who  offered  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  church,  if  unexceptional  in  their 
external  conduct,  were  received.  To  question  them 
in  regard  to  their  exercises  of  mind — their  inward 
experience — was  deemed  fanatical  and  dangerous. 
Hence  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  churches,  and 
many  ministers  doubtless,  who  could  give  no  evidence 
of  having  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  Against 
these  evils  Mr.  Dnvenport  took  his  stand,  and  called 
upon  the  converts  to  come  out  and  separate  themselves 
from  the  dead  churches  and  the  ministrations  of  un- 
converted pastors. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  was  distinguished  for  his 
consistent  piety,  hut  he  did  not  approve  of  this  blind 
zeal  and  disorganizing  spirit.   Accordingly,  Mr.  Dav- 
enport took  the  same  course  here  as  in  other  places. 
A  large  proportion,  probably  riot  less  than  two-thirds 
:  of  the  church  and  congregation,  seceded.    Some  of 
'  these  became  Baptists.  Others  formed  themselves  into 
;  a  Separate  Church,  and  styled  themselves  "Sti-ictCon- 
;  gregationalists,"  but  were  generally  denominated 
"  Separatists." 

Several  "Strict  Congregational"  Churches  were 
formed  about  the  same  time,  mostly  in  this  part  of 
i  the  State  and  on  Long  Island,  hut  we  have  not  time 
to  go  into  their  history.   I  am  not  aware  that  a  single 
\  one  of  them  exists  at  the  present  time.    Many  years 
.  ago  they  became  extinct,  or  were  merged  in  other 
j  churches.    Davenport's  retraction  of  his  errors  is  well 
i  known,  but  their  ofl'ect  in  misleading  others  he  could 
not  recall.    But  how  could  a  deluded  fanatic  succeed 
■  in  alienating  the  affections  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
i  the  church  from  their  excellent  pastor  and  drawing 
i  them  away  from  his  ministrations?    We  have  seen 
I  that  the  bond  of  union  among  the  people  had  never 
i  been  strong, — that  they  were  predisposed  to  dissen- 
!  sion.    The  prevailing  ignorance  on  religious  subjects 
still  further  prepared  the  way  for  the  separation. 
There  were  other  causes.    The  "  Standing  Order,"  as 
the  regular  churches  were  called,  propped  up  as  it 
was  by  legal  support,  was  with   many  becoming 
odious.    The  story  of  their  taking  the  last  cow  from 
some  poor  family  and  selling  it  at  auction  to  pay  the 
"priest  tax"  was  told  again  and  again  with  due 
patLetic  effect    Eastern  breezes  brought  sad  com- 
plaints that  the  people  of  this  "Standing  Order"  were 
notorious  for  persecuting  men  for  righteousness'  sake; 
that  is,  if  the  truth  had  been  told,  lor  flagrant  con- 
tempt of  the  civil  laws.    The  very  name  of  "  Presby- 
terian," which  was  improperly  applied  to  the  churches, 
came  to  the  mind  with  a  peculiar  tinge,  and  awakened 
thoughts  of  oppression  and  priestly  rule. 
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Now  when,  in  addition  to  these  things,  we  consider 
the  fact  tliat  Davenport  appeared  as  the  represen- 
tative of  experimental  religion,  in  opposition  to  cold 
forraalism,  that  he  claimed  to  be  specially  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  form  a  pure  church,  and  that  the 
most  wonderful  manifestations  of  feeling  attended 
his  preaching,  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  that  so 
many  became  his  followers. 

Some  doubtless  sincerely  believed  that  in  leaving 
the  church  they  were  bearing  their  testimony  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  honestly  believed  that 
the  pastor,  in  attempting  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to 
discriminate  between  true  piety  and  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  natural  feeling,  was  taking  part  with  the 
enemies  of  the  revival.  The  Separate  brethren  adopted 
their  "  Articles  of  Faith  and  Church  Covenant"  Sept. 
11,  1746. 

Soon  after  the  new  church  was  organized  the  old 
church  "  voted  to  call"  their  Separate  brethren,  and 
all  who  had  (in  a  stated  way)  absented  themselves 
from  public  worship  and  communion  with  them,  "to 
give  a  reason  of  their  conduct  at  the  next  church- 
meeting.''  In  compliance  with  their  call"  several 
of  them  appeared  at  the  next  meeting,  and  at  subse- 
quent meetings,  and  gave  their  reasons,  which  were 
judged  by  the  church  to  be  insufficient.  "The  rea- 
sons" of  each  individual,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
church  thereupon,  with  such  passages  of  Scripture  as, 
in  their  views,  supported  their  judgment,  were  placed 
upon  the  records  of  the  church.  An  invitation  was 
then  sent  to  those  who  had  given  their  reasons  for 
separation  to  meet  the  church  at  a  given  time  and 
hear  their  judgment  in  the  case.  But  they  declined 
coming,  nor  could  they  he  prevailed  on  by  the  most 
earnest  expostulation  and  entreaty  to  return  to  their 
former  communion.  For  several  years  afterwards 
their  case  was  before  the  church,  and  was  finally 
dropped,  as  the  members  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
a  proper  course  of  discipline.  After  the  separation 
the  church  gradually  declined.  From  the  latter  part 
of  174.3  to  the  death  of  their  pastor  in  1781,  a  period 
of  almost  thirty-eight  years,  only  seventeen  were 
added  on  the  profession  of  their  faith.  Mr.  Fish 
died  May  22,  1781,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  having  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  forty- 
eight  years  and  five  months.  During  his  ministry 
there  were  added  to  the  church  one  hundred  and 
ninety  by  profession  of  their  faith,  thirty -six  by  letters 
from  other  churches,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  on  the  half-way  covenant.  He  baptized  six  hun- 
dred and  six  children,  and  officiated  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  marriages. 

Mr.  Fish  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univei-sity. 
He  possessed  a  clear,  discriminating  mind,  and  was  a 
logical  reasoner.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  an 
aflFectionate  and  faithful  pastor,  but  his  Master  as- 
signed him  a  difficult  part  in  times  of  trouble.  He 
acted  well  his  part.  Repeatedly  was  he  called  to 
other  inviting  fields  of  labor;  but  although  a  large 


j  part  of  his  own  church  and  congregation  had  left 
him,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  various  difficulties, 
[  yet,  as  his  little  flock  seemed  unwilling  to  give  him 
\  up,  he  did  not  forsake  them.  His  ministry  subse- 
'  quent  to  the  first  ten  years  might  appear,  upon  a 
\  superficial  view,  to  be  comparatively  fruitless.  Dnr- 
\  ing  ten  years  after  the  separation  but  a  single  mem- 
;  her  was  added  to  the  church  by  profession,  yet  his 
I  labors  during  this  period  may  be  found  in  the  "great 
;  day"  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  perfecting  of 
;  "  God's  building"  than  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 

which  were  crowned  with  such  visible  success. 
!     For  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fish  the 
I  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  even  of  stated 
i  preaching.    At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  society  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  This 
duty  they  performed  so  far  as  they  were  enabled  by 
the  society's  fund,  which  at  that  time  was  smalL 
From  May,  1783,  Mr.  Barnabas  Lathrop  preached 
nearly  two  years.    After  that  time  there  was  butlittle 
preaching  till  the  summer  of  1790,  when  Mr.  Asahel 
Hooker  preached  nearly  four  months.    Through  the 
summer  of  1791,  and  occasionally  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Reuben  Moss  supplied  the  pul- 
;  pit.    At  this  time  the  church  was  in  a  very  low  state, 
\  virtually  almost  extinct.    In  August  the  surviving 
]  members  and  other  serious  persons  held  a  meeting  to 
\  consider  the  state  of  the  church.    Fifteen  persons  ex- 
;  pressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  built  up  again.  Of 
j  these  only  six  were  professors,  but  the  others  de- 
\  sired  to  become  members.    It  was  thought  best  to 
i  begin  anew.    August  11th  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
i  fasting  and  prayer.    A  solemn  meeting  was  held,  at 
j  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Levi  Hart,  L.  Tyler,  and  H. 
j  N.  WoodruflF,  pastors  of  neighboring  churches,  were 
;  pre.scut,  and  assisted  in  the  exercises.    Also  licen- 
]  tiates  Messrs.  Moss,  Smith,  and  Newell.  Sabbath, 
;  the  28th  of  August,  was  a  memorable  day. 

The  six  members  of  the  church,  two  more  who 
brought  letters  from  the  South  Church,  and  ten  who 
had  never  before  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
eighteen  in  all,  presented  themselves  before  a  large 
'  congregation,  and  gave  their  public  assent  to  a  confes- 
1  siou  of  faith  and  covenant  which  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted.    The  Rev.  Levi  Hart  officiated,  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  newly-organized 
;  church.    At  the  close  of  the  services  fourteen  children 
i  were  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism. 

About  this  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
;  on  Mv.  BIoss  and  ascertain  whether  be  would  be  in- 
i  clined  to  listen  to  a  call  for  settlement,  but  he  appears 
'  to  have  given  them  no  encouragement.  For  several 
i  months  during  the  years  1798-99  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
I  plied  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Lazell.  In  the  summer 
I  of  1800,  Mr.  Ephraim  T.  Woodrufl"  preached  several 
i  Sabbaths.  During  the  summer  of  1802-3  the  Rev. 
i  Micaiah  Porter  preached  a  considerable  part  of  the 
I  time;  in  1804,  Mr.  John  G.  Dorrance  three  months; 
in  1805,  Mr.  Daniel  Farrington  four  months;  in  1809, 
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the  Rev.  Ira  Hart  about  four  months;  in  1811,  Rev. 
Henry  Sherman  three  months.  The  Rev.  Amos  Bing- 
ham preached  during  the  summer  of  1814,  and  was 
invited  by  the  church  and  society  to  settle,  but  he 
declined. 

From  180G  to  1822  the  following  persons  preached 
from  one  to  ten  Sabbaths  each,  viz..  M^srs.  Luke 
Wood,  James  Davis,  Clark  Brown,  Oliver  P.  Ser- 
geant, Walter  King,  Asahel  Nettleton,  David  A. 
Sherman,  Gordon  Johnson,  Nathan  Waldo,  Heze- 
kiah  N.  Woodruff,  John  Hendrick,  Seth  Chapin, 
George  A.  Woodbridge,  Joseph  Hurlbut,  and  Charles 
F.Butler.  During  the  same  time,  also,  the  pulpit  was 
not  unfrequently  supplied  by  the  pastors  of  neighbor- 
ing churches. 

We  must  DOW  return  and  take  a  hasty  view  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  church. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Separate  brethren 
adopted  their  articles  of  faith  and  covenant,  Sept. 
11, 1746.  They  met  November  27th,  and  chose  Mat- 
thew Smith  for  their  pastor.  They  also  chose  two 
elders  and  two  deacons.  There  were  at  that  time 
thirty-one  members, — twelve  males  and  nineteen  fe- 
males. Mr.  Smith  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. On  the  3d  of  August,  1749,  he  was  excom- 
municated from  the  church.  Their  next  pastor  was 
Mr.  Oliver  Prentice,  who  had  been  one  of  their  elders. 
He  was  ordained  May  22, 1753,  and  died  Oct.  18, 1755, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry.  The  next  minister 
was  Rev.  Nathan  Avery,  who  was  ordained  April  25, 
1759,  and  died  Sept.  7,  1780,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  and  twenty-second  of  his  ministry.  The 
church  was  then  without  a  pastor  more  than  six  years. 
Their  next  minister  was  Elder  Christopher  Avery, 
who  had  recently  been  received  by  letter  from  Elder 
Park  Allyn's  church  in  North  Groton.  He  was  or- 
dained Nov.  29,  1786,  and  died  July  5,  1819,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  ministry.  The  Strict  Congre- 
gational Church  had  four  pastors,  and  from  its  for- 
mation to  the  death  of  Elder  Christopher  Avery,  a 
period  of  nearly  seventy-three  years,  it  was  without  a 
pastor  in  all  about  fourteen  years  and  six  months. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  were 
added  to  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  the  suc- 
cessive pastors. 

It  received,  however,  frequent  additions.  In  1754 
it  had  forty-three  members.  Fifty  years  afterwards 
(1804)  the  number  had  increased  to  seventy-five. 

It  contained  a  great  amount  of  warm-hearted  piety, 
and  was  therefore  prosperous.  Many  of  its  members 
were  eminently  praying  people.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  was  in  a  good  degree  flourishing  until  it  was 
reunited  with  the  other  church. 

The  house  in  which  it  worshiped  stood  more  than  a 
mile  west  of  the  village.  It  was  probably  built  not 
long  after  the  formation  of  the  church,  though  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  in  what  year. 

To  the  eye  of  Omniscience  it  appeared  best  that  the 
church  should  be  separated.    Thus  could  the  mem- 


bers, too  diverse  in  sentiment  to  walk  together  in 
harmony,  serve  their  Master  more  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views.  Thus  could  the  working  of  their 
distinctive  principles  be  more  clearly  seen,  and  truth 
and  eiTor  be  better  distinguished. 

Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  the  community 
that  more  would  taste  the  waters  of  salvation  if  they 
;  flowed  in  separate  channels. 

I  Considering  the  times  and  the  character  of  the 
\  people,  each  branch  of  the  church  was  important.  If 
the  one  was  useful  in  defending  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  preserving  the  principles  of  gospel 
1  order,  the  other  was  also  useful  in  exhibiting  its  life- 
giving  power.  If  the  one  held  to  the  necessity  of  a 
learned  and  evangelical  ministry,  the  other  main- 
tained that  it  should  he  a  ministry  that  would  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  object  of  the  separation  was  nearly  accom- 
plished. Years  before,  Edwards  had  applied  his  dis- 
criminating logic  to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant,"  and  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Evidence  of  a  renewed  heart 
was  now  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a  requisite  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  the  church,  and  especially 
to  the  sacred  office.  With  the  strict  Congregationalists 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  order  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  contributing  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  was 
more  insisted  on  than  formerly.  The  two  churches 
had  become  greatly  assimilated  in  doctrines  and 
practice.  Old  prejudice  was  in  a  good  degree  for- 
gotten. Each  church  invited  the  members  of  the 
other  to  occasional  communion.  God  was  preparing 
the  way  for  a  reunion. 

The  two  churches  were  next  to  have  a  house  of 
worship  in  common.  Each  of  the  did  meeting-houses 
having  become  unfit  for  use,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  building  of  a  new  one.  This  was  erected  in 
1817,  and  was  to  be  equally  enjoyed  by  both  societies. 
By  the  terms  of  subscription  it  was  provided  that  the 
pastor  of  the  Strict  Congregational  Church,  Elder 
Christopher  Avery,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
preaching  in  the  new  house  during  his  life,  and  that 
afterwards,  when  both  societies  had  preachers,  they 
should  occupy  it  alternately,  and  that  when  one  was 
destitute  the  other  might  occupy  it  the  whole  time. 

In  1824,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ayer  commenced  preach- 
ing here  by  invitation  from  both  churches.  He  was 
ordained  June  29,  1825.  The  way  was  now  prepared 
for  a  reunion  of  the  churches.  They  worshiped  in 
the  same  house,  they  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  same 
minister, — why  should  they  not  become  one?  With 
i  great  harmony  they  were  united  March  15, 1827.  At 
^  this  time  the  church,  thus  united,  consisted  of  more 
than  sixty  members.  Mr.  Ayer  was  not  installed 
pastor,  but  performed  pastoral  duties  until  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1837,  when  bis  labors  in  this  place 
terminated.  He  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  to 
perform  a  special  and  important  office  in  "  God's  hus- 
bandry." 

'     Under  his  ministrations   tlie  fragments  of  this 
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church,  so  long  dissevered,  were  brought  together 
again,  and  the  church,  one  and  entire,  took  its  place 
in  regular  standing  among  the  churches  of  our  order. 
During  the  ten  yeai-s  of  Mr.  Ayer's  ministry  subse- 
quent to  the  union  of  the  churches  there  were  added 
to  the  churcli,  by  profession  and  by  letter,  upwards 
of  eighty  members. 

In  April,  1837,  the  church  and  society  gave  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Peter  H.  Shaw  to  become  their  pastor. 
He  accepted  it,  and  was  installed  on  the  24th  of  May 
following.  Feb.  5,  1839,  his  pastoral  relation  to  the 
church  was  dissolved. 

The  Rev.  Philo  Jndson  succeeded  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
preached  here  as  stated  supply  until  the  close  of  1844, 
more  than  five  years. 
In  1842  several  were  added  to  the  church. 
During  the  summer  of  1845  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  William  Case. 

The  Rev.  Myron  N.  Morris  commenced  preaching 
in  January,  1846,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of 
the  following  April. 

At  that  time  the  church  consisted  of  eighty-three 
resident  and  thirty-four  non-resident  members. 

Mr.  Morris  labored  most  successfully  with  the 
church  and  society.  For  several  j'ears  since  his  de- 
parture the  church  has  been  fortunate  in  their  pas- 
toral relations,  especially  in  the  present  pastor,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Savage,  whose  labors  thus  far  have  been  most 
acceptable,  promising  the  best  results.  The  church 
has  a  membership  of  ninety-nine,  and  a  flourishing 
Sunday-school  of  great  promise. 

First  Baptist  Church  of  North  Stoning'ton. — 
This  church  was  organized  in  1743,  and  was  the  out- 
come of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  which  commenced 
under  the  searching  preaching  of  Dr.  Edwards,  and 
like  a  wave  of  light  spread  over  New  England  in 
1741—42-43.  Whitefield  and  Davenport  were  the  most 
important  actors  in  the  drama.  Their  labors  were 
incessant  and  were  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
Mr.  Wait  Palmer,  one  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
became  their  first  pastor,  and  was  set  apart  to  that 
work.  But  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  its  original 
members,  and  of  the  churches  and  ministers  who 
composed  the  council  of  recognition,  we  have  from 
the  records  no  information.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
Mr.  Palmer  was  ever  ordained  in  the  usual  order  of 
councils.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  set  apart 
to  his  work  by  the  members  of  the  church,  by  laying 
on  of  hands  by  his  In-ethren.  This  at  first  was  the 
plan  of  ordination  adopted  by  the  Separatist  churches, 
who  came  into  existence  during  the  "  Great  Awaken- 
ing." 

Unfortunately,  the  records  of  this  church  are  lost 
from  its  organization  to  1762,  and  little  can  be  known 
save  what  can  be  gleaned  fi-om  tradition  and  collateral 
history.  Mr.  Palmer  was  an  intelligent,  .sagacious 
business  man,  and  acquired  a  handsome  jiroperty  for 
his  time. 

He  was  excluded  from  the  church  after  nearly 


twenty  years'  service.    The  charges  against  him  were 
;  as  follows :  first,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  hireling 
;  spirit  in  demanding  a  stated  salary  for  his  ministe- 
rial services ;  and,  second,  that  he  professed  to  have 
an  internal  dismission  from  the  church,  and  in  virtue 
I  thereof  pronounced  the  church  dissolved.    There  is 
I  no  evidence  extant  to  show  that  he  did  not  sustain 
;  a  good  moral  character.    That  he  might  have  cher- 
ished delusions  and  labored  under  mistaken  impres- 
j  sions,  like  a  good  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
i  time,  is  not  unlikely.    But  to  be  arraigned  for  asking 
i  to  know  how  much  he  should  receive  "for  his  services, 
;  and  then  to  be  tried  and  convicted  by  his  brethren 
and  excluded  from  their  fellowship,  must  have  been 
I  a  severe  ordeal.    But  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
:  ideas  of  the  reformers  of  his  day,  whose  theory  was 
that  salvation  u-asfree,  and  that  God  inspired  the  men 
he  called  to  preach.    He  gave  them  thoughts,  ideas, 
^  and  words,  and  he  who  wanted  a  stated  salary  was  a 
hypocrite,  a  hireling,  an  unconverted  man.    Over  all 
these  things  let  the  mantle  of  charity  be  thrown,  and 
;  let  men  and  institutions  be  weighed  and  judged  by 
■  their  labors,  for  it  is  by  their  present  works  that  you 
shall  know  them.    In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
I  ministry  he  traveled  somewhat  extensively,  penetra- 
1  ting  the  adjoining  towns  and  counties;  preaching  the 
gospel  wherever  God  in  his  providence  opened  the 
way  for  him.    No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of 
members  received  under  his  ministry.    Mr.  Palmer 
was  succeeded  in  his  ministry  by  Mr.  Eleazer  Brown, 
who  entered  upon  his  ministry  under  discouraging 
circumstances.    The  removal  of  Mr.  Palmer  from  the 
ministry  of  the  church  had  embittered  his  friends  and 
weakened  the  bond  of  union  among  the  members. 
The  church  was  in  a  scattered,  languishing  condi- 
tion, yet  his  call  to  the  pastorate  seems  to  have 
been  unanimous,  and  productive  of  great  good.  Mr. 
Brown  was  uot  of  the  Davenport  style,  but  a  sound, 
able,  and  efiective  speaker,  and  it  required  all  the 
power  that  he  possessed  to  arrest  the  blackslidiug 
from  the  standard  of  the  great  awakening,  which  was 
everywhere  succeeded  by  the  most  lamentable  reli- 
gious declension  ;  however,  he  kept  good  the  mem- 
bership of  his  church.     In  1784  the  church  num- 
bered ninety-seven,  and  kejit  steadily  gaining.  In 
1792  the  church  enjoyed  a  precious  revival,  in  which 
it  received  an  accession  of  fifty-two  members,  making 
the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1792,  Peleg  Randall  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  and  assisted  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Brown  died  June  20, 
1795.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited, 
but  he  educated  himself  as  he  advanced  in  his  work, 
which  gave  real  strength  to  his  strong  native  powers, 
and  he  wiis  justly  esteemed  as  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  preachers  of  his  day. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Randall,  whose  pastorate 
was  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  elevations  or  de- 
pressions, but  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year. 
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He  closed  his  labors  with  the  church  Oct.  8,  1813. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  JonnthaD  Miner  in 
1814,  who  received  a  call  from  the  church,  and  soon 
after  became  their  pastor.  His  labors  with  the  church 
were  productive  of  the  happiest  results.    Daring  the  i 
first  month  between  thirty  and  forty  were  admitted  to 
the  church  by  baptism,  and  within  the  period  of  three 
months  fifty-six  were  baptized.    This  for  the  times  \ 
was  an  extraordinary  accession.    The  3'ears  1822,  ; 
1828,  and  1831  were  years  of  revivals  in  Mr,  Miner's 
ministry. 

Down  to  the  present  time  this  old  church  has  | 
been  visited  by  many  precious  revivals,  and  many  ; 
of  all  ages  have  been  gathered  into  its  sacred  folds;  | 
but  the  unrelenting  death-roll,  and  the  migration  of  ' 
so  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  other  fields  of  ; 
labor  and  usefulness,  lessens  their  numbers  and  weak-  \ 
ens  tbe  church.  But  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  ■ 
Rev.  Daniel  F.  Chapman,  who  has  been  connected  , 
with  the  church  for  about  three  years,  a  happier  bond  j 
of  union  is  manifest,  and  more  practical  religion  is 
developed.  A  well-arranged  parsonage  has  been  built,  ^ 
exhibiting  not  only  an  increasing  interest  in  the  old  j 
church,  but  a  respectful  consideration  for  their  worthy 
pastor  and  his  interesting  family.  The  Sunday-school  ' 
connected  with  this  church  is  well  organized,  and  the  { 
teachers  and  scholars  are  all  benefited  by  the  instruc-  j 
tion  received  and  imparted.  It  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  i 
name  a  nursery  of  the  church. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  in  North  Stonington  ^ 
was  organized  in  1765,  and  Deacon  Simeon  Brown  was 
ordained  their  pastor  in  March  of  that  year.    He  was  | 
a  native  of  Stonington  and  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  j 
but  not  a  natural  pulpit  orator.    He  was  greatly  be-  j 
loved  by  his  parishioners,  and  gathered  about  him  a  \ 
church  of  respectable  numbers,  who  loved  and  sus- 
tained him  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.     Other  ordained  ministers  have  been  \ 
raised  up  in  this  church  or  employed  by  it,  viz. :  Asher  ; 
Miner,  Asa  Spalding,  Jedediah  Randall,  Foronda  | 
Bestor,  Amos  R.  Wells,  Levi  Meech,  John  Green,  ; 
Erastus  Denison,  Levi  Walker,  also  a  number  of  li- 
centiates.   There  has  been  a  good  many  special  sea- 
sons of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  enjoyed  by  this  • 
church,  mingled  with  the  depressing  influence  of  re- 
ligious declension.    At  present  they  are  enjoying  the 
preaching  and  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Mathew- 
son,  who  is  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  The  church 
numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with  a  Sunday- 
school  well  organized  and  progressing  finely.  ' 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  in  North  Stonington 
was  organized  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1828.  j 
The  following  extract  from  their  covenant  exhibits  ' 
their  motives  and  feelings:  "  We  whose  names  are  | 
hereunto  annexed,  feeling  an  interest  for  the  cause  of 
God,  and  being  located  by  Providence  where  wc  can  | 
but  seldom   have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
churches  to  which  we  severally  belong,  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  set  up  a  banner  for  God."  An 


ecclesiastical  council,  consisting  of  Elders  William 
Bentley,  J.  G.  Wiglitman,  W.  Palmer,  Luther  God- 
dard,  B.  M.  Hill,  J.  S.  Swan,  Jonathan  Miner,  and 
Asher  Miner.  But  eight  individuals  were  originally 
recognized  as  the  church,  because  they  only  had  been 
purposely  dismissed  by  their  respective  churches. 

Many  others  who  were  anxious  to  be  recognized 
with  their  brethren  united  the  first  opportunity  after- 
wards. As  a  church  their  labor  was  indeed  a  work  of 
faith,  but  they  were  strengthcued  for  the  undertaking. 
Their  meetings  were  held  in  a  school-house,  which 
was  frequently  too  small  for  them,  and  they  were  de- 
pendent on  transient  supplies  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
their  existence  as  a  church  they  numbered  thirty- 
seven.  In  June  of  1829  they  united  with  the  Sto- 
nington Union  Association,  at  their  anniversary  in 
Plain  field.  The  following  September  the  church  en- 
gaged the  ministrations  of  Elder  Seth  Higby  for  six 
months ;  the  last  four  months  of  his  engagement  he 
officiated  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  their  particular 
request.  From  the  spring  of  1829  they  were  without 
the  pastoral  care  of  an  under-shepherd  for  five  years. 
During  this  period  the  question  of  life  or  death  was 
many  times  difficult  to  answer.  Those  were  days  of 
darkness  and  trial,  but  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
true  to  His  promise,  upheld  and  sustained  them. 
Tbe  church  was  favored  with  occasional  preaching  by 
Revs.  J.  H.  Baker,  R.  Mowry,  J.  White,  C.  Denison, 
and  others,  and  a  few  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
members.  Once  during  this  period  light  seemed  to 
illumine  their  path.  The  place  of  meeting  became 
altogether  too  small  for  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  repair  to  a  neighboring  grove,  where,  in  the  great 
temple  of  God,  his  word  was  preached  with  great 
power  to  an  attentive  and  anxious  auditory. 

Many  were  quickened  into  life  by  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  though  but  few  joined  the  church, 
as  they  had  no  pastor.  The  neat  and  commodious 
house  in  which  they  now  worship  was  erected,  in 
1833.  Early  in  1834  they  secured  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Foronda  Bestor,  in  whom  the  church  were 
greatly  united.  During  his  pastorate  thirty-eight 
were  added  by  baptism  and  forty-seven  by  letter, 
most  of  them  being  the  additions  of  a  single  year. 

After  three  years  of  prosperous  labor,  Elder  Bestor 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gates,  who  re- 
mained with  the  church  only  one  year.  This  year 
will  long  be  remembered  for  a  large  increase  of  the 
membership  of  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  twen- 
ty-seven converts.  In  the  spring  of  1838  the  Rev. 
Pierpont  Brocket  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  with 
them,  and  ministered  with  great  acceptance  to  the 
church  and  society  until  tbe  fall  of  1839,  when  he  re- 
signed the  pastorate,  aud  they  were  again  left  desti- 
tute of  an  under  shepherd,  though  they  were  supplied 
with  preaching  through  the  winter  by  the  Rev.  Silas 
Leonard.  For  the  subsequent  two  years  they  enjoyed 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dowling,  by  whom 
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ire  strengthened  and  built  up  in  their  faith  by 
iSLT  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  important,  but 
Wx,  /teu  neglected,  doctrines  of  practical  religion.  In 
the  summer  of  1842  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Grafton  accepted  ; 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

This  year  is  also  worthy  of  note  for  a  church  act 
prohibiting  tlie  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  : 
beverage,  and  especially  for  a  gracious  visitation  of  \ 
the  Holy  Spirit.  ' 

Nearly  .sixty  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  as  the  blessed  fruits  of  this  revival.  Mr. 
Grafton  resigned  in  1843,  and  was  ably  succeeded  by 
the  Eev.  E.  T.  Hixcox,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Sem-  ; 
inary,  N.  Y.,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  four 
months.    By  request  of  the  church  he  was  ordained  ; 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  Jan.  18, 1844.  Rev.  John 
Blain  preached  the  sermon  ;  Revs.  E.  Denison,  C. 
Randall,  H.  R.  Knapp,  A.  G.  Palmer,  aud  S.  Wake- 
field took  part  in  the  exercises.    Mr.  Ilixcox's  en-  i 
gagement  was  for  but  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  j 
of  which  he  removed  to  Westerly,  R.  I.,  when  the  i 
church  aud  society  united  in  calling  the  Rev.  James  | 
R.  Stone  to  the  pastorate,  with  whom  the  church  j 
were  greatly  edified  and  blessed.    Since  Mr.  Stone's  j 
departure  they  have  had  a  succession  of  able  and  de- 
voted ministers,  who  have  kept  up  and  increased  the 
membership  of  the  church.    A  large  and  interesting 
Sunday-school  is  held  in  connection  with  the  church.  ; 

The  present  clergyman.  Rev.  J.  Eldred  Jones,  has  I 
assumed  the  pastorate  upon  the  unanimous  call  of  the 
church,  whose  labors  thus  far  have  been  very  success- 
ful. 

At  a  town-meeting  legally  warned  and  held  at 
Stonington  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  A.D.  1806,  it  was 
voted  to  divide  the  town  of  Stonington  into  two  sep-  ; 
arate  towns,  beginning  at  Mystic  River,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  society  line  that  divides  the  said  town  into 
two  societies,  thence  southerly  and  easterly  a  straight 
line  to  Pawcatuck  River,  where  Shunnock  River  ; 
enters  said  Pawcatuck  River.  ' 

Also  voted,  that  the  town  being  northward  of  the  : 
above  said  line  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled  in  May  following  i 
the  foregoing  vote  of  the  town  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  adopted,  and  the  town  was  divided  on  the 
line  therein  suggested.  But  the  name  of  Jefferson 
for  the  new  town  was  not  adopted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  society  of  North  Stonington  had  been  so  named 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  had  had  charge  of  the 
schools  for  a  great  many  years,  aud  the  name  had  be- 
come so  identified  with  its  vital  interests  that  it  was 
considered  best  not  to  change  it,  so  the  new  town  was 
called  North  Stonington. 

Mills  and  Manufacturing^.— The  town  of  North 
Stonington  is  noted  for  being  the  sources  of  the  i 
Mystic,  Shunnuck,  and  the  western  branches  of  Ash-  i 
away  River.    One  of  the  Ashaway  branches  has  its  ' 


main  source  in  Wyassup  Lake  (raised  now  into  a 
reservoir,  with  its  floating  island),  and  courses  its  way 
along,  giving  water-power  to  Peabody's  saw-mill,  and 
through  the  old  dam  on  the  Holmes  estate,  where  in 
the  long  ago  was  a  mill,  and  enters  the  Spalding 
Pond,  where  it  mingles  with  the  rivulet  that  rises  on 
the  .southern  and  western  slopes  of  Pung-hung-we- 
nuck  Hill,  then  on  and  by  the  old  Spalding  mills 
into  the  Burch  or  Clark  Mill-pond.    Another  source 
of  the  Ashaway  rises  in  Voluntown,-  and  its  down- 
ward course  is  fed  by  the  rivulet  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Pung-hung-we-nuck  range  of  hills,  form- 
ing the  water-power  for  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  Laurel  Glen,  mainly  erected  and  run  at  first 
by  Charles  Kenyon,  but  now  successfully  operated 
by  Deacon  Barber  and  others.    Passing  Laurel  Glen, 
the  stream  enters  Burch  or  Clark  Pond,  forming  the 
water-power  for  Clark  Falls  Mill,  which  was  erected 
by  the  late  Alfred  Clark  and  Peleg  S.  Tift,  in  equal 
partnership,  in  1864,  costing  §33,762,282.    A  manu- 
facturing company  was  organized  and  known  as  the 
Clark  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  hired  the  mill 
and  supplied  the  machinery  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  a  lease  at  ten  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
cost  of  mill  and  privilege,  or  at  a  rent  of  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventj'-six  dollars  per  annum, 
which  was  operated  under  the  superintendence  of  A. 
S.  Briggs,  manufacturing  army  goods  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  since  which  they  have  manufactured  flan- 
nels, suitings,  and  various  patterns  of  woolen  goods. 
The  firm-name  of  the   company  has  never  been 
changed,  though  there  has  been  successions  in  the 
ownership. 

Three-fourths  of  the  mill  property  is  now  owned  by 
Alfred  M.  Clark,  and  the  balance  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lang- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  had  control  of  the  operations  of  the 
mill  ever  since  its  erection,  and  now  owns  a  half-in- 
terest in  the  manufacturing  company,  and  acts  as 
their  agent.  The  mil]  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
using  raw  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and,  with  the  tenemeut- 
bouses,  are  in  good  repair.  Some  of  the  sources  of 
the  Shunnuck  River  are  found  on  the  western  slope 
of  Cosatuck  Hill  and  the  eastern  side  of  Swan's 
Hill,  merging  in  the  valley  between,  and  furnishing 
water-power  for  Denison  Hewitt's  saw-mill;  coursing 
on,  the  waters  soon  reach  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment of  John  D.  Gallup,  not  now  in  use,  then 
onward,  gaining  additional  volume  from  auxiliary 
rivulets,  until  it  is  met  by  the  old  dam  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Milltown,  where  the  water  is  taken  in  a  canal, 
mostly  underground,  to  the  factory-wheel  on  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  Other  sources  of  the  Shunnuck 
River  may  be  found  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
slopes  of  Win-che-choog  Hill,  joining  at  the  foot,  and 
passing  on  through  Assekonk  Swamp,  gaining  addi- 
tional volume  until  it  reaches  the  village  of  Milltown, 
where  it  unites  with  the  branch  of  the  more  northern 
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sources.  United,  tbey  pass  on  down  over  the  saw- 
mill dam  and  merge  with  the  factory-flume  waters, 
and  form  the  water-power  of  the  Frink  Mills. 

The  first  mill  in  the  village  was  known  as  Ayres' 
grist-mill,  which  was  subsequently  owned  by  Joseph 
Hewitt  and  others,  and  later  became  the  property  of 
Luther  Avery,  who  conveyed  it  to  Hosea  Wheeler  in 
1803,  who  sold  it  to  Nathan  Pendleton  in  1813. 
After  his  death  his  widow,  Phebe  Pendleton,  conveyed 
it  to  George  W.  Bentley  in  1840.    Up  to  this  time  it 
was  described  as  a  grist-mill,  turning-shop,  and  full- 
ing-mill. Mr.  Bentley  built  the  present  factory  build- 
ing soon  after  he  purchased  the  property,  and  the 
same  was  operated  until  after  1850,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  cloth,  when  the 
cotton  machinery  was  removed  and  woolen  put  in  its 
place,  and  operated  ever  since.    George  W.  Bentley 
sold  the  property  to  Russel  Bentley  in  1842,  afterwards 
it  was  reconveyed  to  Mrs.  Phebe  Pendleton  before 
1859,  when  it  was  leased  and  operated  by  Thomas 
Clark,Welcome  Stillman  &  Co.,  until  Stillman's  death. 
Before  his  death  Clark  &  Stillman  purchased  the  mill, 
and  Clark  sold  Stillman  one-half  of  the  machinery, 
and  after  his  death  operated  the  mill  until  1871,  when 
he  sold  it  to  James  M.  Pendleton,  who  now  owns  it. 
Passing  downwards,  the  accumulated  waters  are  met 
by  Vincent's  dam,  just  north  of  the  old  turnpike,  and 
the  waters  of  the  pond  are  taken  by  canal  across  the 
road  and  used  to  run  his  saw-mill  and  sash  and 
blind  manufacturing  establishment.    Still  farther  on 
the  Messrs.  Brown  arrested  the  natural  flow  of  the 
river  by  a  dam  for  a  grist-mill,  which,  after  several 
years,  has  passed  away  out  of  use.    The  river,  un- 
vexed  by  any  more  dams,  passes  on  by  tbe  remains  of 
an  old  dam,  where  in  the  long  ago  the  Eichardsons 
owned  a  mill,  down  into  the  "White  Rock  Pond," 
where  it  mingles  with  the  Ashaway  waters,  previously 
merged  at  Potter  Hill  with  the  calm-fiowing  Pawca- 
tuckjthen  all  on  together,  moving  looms  and  spindles 
by  the  millions,  and  tbe  buzzing  wheels  of  industry, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean. 

The  sources  of  the  Mystic  River  are  found  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Lantern  Hill  and  the  hills  that  rise 
to  the  north ;  moving  down  they  soon  reach  Lantern 
Hill  Pond,  where  they  meet  a  dam  that  utilizes  the 
water  in  running  Main's  mills.  Then  on  and  into 
Indiantown  Pond,  at  the  south  end  of  which,  in  1814, 
the  Williams  manufacturing  establishment  and  dam 
were  erected  by  Cyrus  Williams,  and  by  Henry  and 
Silas  Chesebro,  and  by  them  operated  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  the  mills  and  water-power  were  sold  to 
late  John  Hyde,  and  operated  for  a  while  by  the  late 
George  W.  Moss,  and  then  were  operated  by  Mr. 
Hyde  at  intervals  until  his  death.  Passing  on,  the 
Mystic  waters  were  stopped  and  raised  by  an  upland 
Fish,  who  built  one  of  the  first  saw-mills  erected  in 
this  region,  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  mill  remained  until  the  Mystic  Manufacturing 
Company,  chartered  in  1814,  purchased  it.    Still  far- 


ther down,  within  the  last  two  years,  the  Messrs. 
Whitfords  have  built  a  mill-dam  across  its  waters 
for  sawing  and  other  purposes.  The  Lantern  Hill 
Silex  Company  was  formed,  as  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, to  excavate  and  draw  from  the  everlasting  hills 
that  cluster  around  old  Lantern  Hill  their  mineral 
wealth,  commenced  and  are  still  in  operation  there 
and  at  Mystic  Bridge. 

Population  in  1880,  1769.    Grand  Li.st,  $734,798. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 
1S07,  Stephen  Avery;  1828,  Aneel  Coata;  1S29,  Duiiley  R.  Wheeler; 
1831.  Isaac  P.  Langwortliy ;  1832,  Henry  C.  Brow'u  ;  1833,  Oliver 
Hewitt;  1850,  Tlioaias  AV.  Wheeler:  18n5,  Charles  N.  Wheeler; 
18G2,  Thomne  W.  Wheeler,  1865,  William  H.  Uilliard;  1879, 
Hunry  C.  Green  ;  1880,  William  H.  Hilliard;  1881,  William  H.  Mil- 
liard. 

I  The  probate  district  of  North  Stonington  was  set 
\  off  from  the  probate  district  of  Stonington  in  1835. 

JUDGES. 

18:ir.-37,  Elias  Hewitt;  1838,  William  Randall,  Jr. ;  1839-45,  El iaa  Hew- 
itt; 18-lC,  Thonjas  P.  Wattles,  M.D.;   1847,  Elias  Hewitt:  1848, 
Ansel  Coats;   1819,  the  Legislature   failed  to  appuiiit;  1850-54, 
I         Thomas  P.  Wattles,  M.D.  ;  1855-ii7,  Charles  Perry  White;  1858-59, 
\         Thomas  W.  Wheeler;  18G0-C'2,  Charles  Perry  White;  1863-64, 
I         Francis  S.  Peahody  ;  1S65,  William  B.  Hull;  1866-82,  Charles  Perry 
White. 

SENATORS. 

1837,  Klias  Hewitt,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. ;  1845^6,  Dudley  R.  Wheeler; 
1855,  Francis  S.  Peabudy ;  1867,  Thomas  Clark;  1881,  Charles  P. 
White. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

When  North  Stonington  was  first  organized  as  a 
town  it  was  entitled  to  but  one  representative. 


1808.  — Elias  Hewitt. 

1809.  — Sands  Cole. 

1810.  — Chester  Bjnith. 

1811.  — Nathaniel  Penilleton." 

1812.  - David  Coats,  San^ls  Cole. 

1813.  — ThoDia.<)  Wheeler,  Elias  S.  Palmer. 
lfjl4._lJarez  Hewitt,  Gilhert  Billings. 
1815.— Nathan  PendleU>n,  Latham  Hull. 
l)<l(j._Cli('6ti-r  .Smith,  Daniel  Packer. 
18J7. —  David  Coats,  John  Brown. 
jg]8__Natlian  Pendleton,  Stanton  Hewitt. 
1819.— Samuel  Chapman,  Daniel  Packer. 
182U.— Nathan  Pendleton,  David  Coatn. 

1821.  — lohn  Lanpwortliy,  Benjamin  Pomeroy. 

1822.  — John  D.  Gallop,  Nathan  Pendleton. 

1823.  — William  Randall,  Jr.,  Asher  Coats. 

1824.  — Chester  Smith,  Thomas  T.  Wells. 
ia'25.— Sands  C<iIb,  Stanton  Hewitt. 

1826.  — Nathan  Pendleton,  Latham  Hull. 

1827.  — Cyru.s  Williams,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. 

1828.  — Latham  Hull,  Sumuel  Chapman. 

1829.  — Latham  Hull,  John  D.  Gallup. 

1830.  — E/.ra  Hewitt,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. 

1831.  — Ellas  Hewitt,  Stephen  Main. 

1832.  — Latham  Hull,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. 
18-33.— Latham  Hull,  David  Coats. 

Ig:j4  —Oliver  IL  witt,  Epbraim  Wheeler. 
1835.— Latham  Hull,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. 
IS.'^fl. — Gurdon  Hewitt,  Lathniu  Hull,  Jr. 
IK37  _J„hn  1).  Gallop,  -^moa  Hall. 
1838.— Latham  Hull,  John  D.  G.illup. 
18.)9.-EllM6  Hewitt,  Thomas  H.  Hewitt. 

1840.  — Latham  Hull,  Natlianiel  M.  Cniry. 

1841.  — Oliver  Hewitt,  Peleg  Clark. 


1  Id  IMII  the  QeneriU  Asuomlily  gave  tbe  town  two  membora. 
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1542.  — Charles  0.  Simou,  Latham  Hull,  Jr. 

1543.  — John  D.  Gallup,  Oliver  Hewitt. 
1»44.— Latham  Hull,  Charles  S.  Brown. 

1845.  — Allen  Wheeler,  William  B.  Hull. 

1846.  — William  B.  Hnll,  Nathaniel  M.  Grary.- 

1847.  — John  Ti.  Gallnp,  John  Sheffield. 
1.948.— Latham  Hull,  Oliver  Hewitt 

1849.  — Olivor  HeOTtt,  Francis  H.  Wheeler. 

1850.  — Francis  R.  Wlieeler,  ('hristopher  Hull. 

1851.  — Allen  Wheeler,  Abher  Prentice,  Jr. 

1852.  — Asher  Prentice,  Jr.,  Ephriiini  W.  Maris. 

1853.  — William  B.  Hull,  Charles  P.  White. 

1854.  - — John  D.  Gallup,  Benison  Hewitt. 

1855.  — Robert  Y.  Latham,  C.  H.  Keuyuo. 

1856.  — Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  Dudley  W.  StewarL 

1857.  — Gj  ruB  W.  Brnwu,  Jr.,  Chester  S.  Prentice. 

1858.  — ZebuloQ  Treat  York,  Roger  Griswold  Avery. 

1859.  — Dudley  R.  Wheeler,  Stepheo  A.  Brown. 

1860.  — Dndley  K.  W  heeler,  Gyrus  W.  Browo,  Jr. 

1861.  — Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  Thonins  Clark. 

1862.  — Thomas  Clark,  Chester  S.  Preotice. 

1863.  — Stephen  A  Bro«  □,  Charles  SUiotoo. 

1864.  — Lot  W.  Kumey,  John  D.  Babcock. 

1865.  — Thomas  W.  Wheeler,  Samuel  L.  Main. 

1866.  — Richard  Wheeler,  Thomas  Clark. 

1867.  — John  D.  Gallup  (2),  Alphooso  Browning. 

1868.  — John  D.  Gallup  (2),  Alfred  Clark. 

1869.  — Alfred  Clark,  Roger  G.  Avery. 

1870.  — Jobeph  D.  Hewitt,  Asliur  H.  Chapman. 

1871.  — Joseph  D.  Hfwitt,  Ashur  H.  Chapman. 

1872.  — Samuel  Thomp.sou,  Amos  A.  Browning. 

1873.  — Samuel  B  Wheeler,  Benjaniio  F.  Billings. 

1874.  — Samuel  L.  Main,  B.  F.  Billings. 

1875.  — Andrew  Avery,  Edgar  H.  Wheeler. 

1876.  — Andrew  Avery,  Edgar  H.  Wheeler. 

1877.  — Alfred  Clark,  William  H  Hillard. 

1878.  — Alfred  Clark,  Orren  Chapman. 

1879.  — Charles  L.  Browo,  John  S.  Bentley. 

1880.  — Alfred  ni.  Clark,  John  S.  Bentley. 

1881.  — Alfred  M.  Clark,  Samuel  T.  Browning. 

1882.  — Orren  Chapman,  Charles  Browo. 

SELECTMEN. 

The  first  election  for  selectmen  in  North  Stoning- 
ton  took  place  June  15,  1807  : 

Latham  Hull,  Sr.,  Cheater  Smith,  David  Coata,  S&nford  Palmer,  Elias 
Hewitt,  Sr. 

The  next  election  took  place  November  24th  of  the 
same  year,  and  after  that  they  have  been  elected 
annually,  as  follows: 

Chester  Smith,  David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Nathao  Pendleton,  Jere- 
miah York. 

1808.  — Chester  Smith,  David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Nathan  Pendleton, 
Jeremiah  York. 

1809.  — David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Jeremiah  Y^ork,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands 
Cole. 

1810.  - David  Coals,  Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands  Cole,  Wm.  T. 
Browning. 

1811.  — David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands  Cole,  Robert 
Wheeler,  Sr. 

1812.  — David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands  Cole,  Robert 
Wheeler. 

1813.  — David  Coats,  Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands  Cole,  Robert 
Wheeler. 

1814.  — Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Asa  Prentice,  Sands  Colo,  Gilbert  Billiugs, 
Joseph  Ay  re. 

1815.  — Asa  Prentice,  Joseph  Ayre,  Daoiel  Packer,  Luther  Palmer,  Chester 
Smith. 

1816.  — Chester  Smith,  David  Coats,  Daoiel  Pecker,  Luther  Palmer,  John 
Langwortliy,  Jr. 

1817.  — Elias  Hewitt,  Sr.,  Wm.  T.  Browning,  John  Langworthy,  Jr.,  Wm. 
Randall,  Jr ,  Christopher  Browo,  Jr. 

1818.  — Elias  Hewitt,  Sr,  Sands  Cole,  Wm.  Randall,  Jr.,  Perez  Hewitt, 
Asa  A.  Swao. 


1819.  — John  Langworthy,  Jr.,  Wm.  Randall,  Jr.,  Perez  Hewitt,  Asa  A. 
Swan,  Benjamin  PoQieroy. 

1820.  — John  Langworthy,  Jr.,  Wm.  Randall,  Jr.,  BeojamiD  Pomeroy 
Ethan  Foster.  John  Brown. 

182!.— Latham  Hull,  Wm.  Randall,  Jr.,  John  Dean  Gallup,  Elias  Smith, 
Daoiol  Carr. 

1822.  — Latham  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallup,  Daoiel  Carr,  Samuel  Prentice, 
Asher  Cuati;, 

1823.  -  Nathan  Pendleton,  Asher  Coats,  Sands  Cole. 

1824.  — Latham  Hull,  Nathao  Pendleton,  Sands  Cole,  Rusael  Wheeler, 
Ezra  B.  Smith. 

1825.  — Latham  Hull,  Ezra  B.  Smith.Stantoo  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Allen  Wheeler, 
Smitli  Ghuputau. 

1826.  — Lallwm  Hull,  St.iDton  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Allen  Wheeler,  Smith  Chap- 
man, Asher  Prentice,  Jr. 

1827.  — Latham  Hull,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Smith  Chapman,  Asher  Preo- 
tice,  Jr.,  Stephen  Main. 

1828.  — Latham  Hull,  Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Stepheo  Main,  Thomas  Brown- 
ing, Abel  Collins. 

i  1829. — Latham  Hull,  Stanton  Hewitt,Jr.,  Stephen  Main,  Thomas  Brown- 
ing, Abel  Collins. 

\  1830. — Latham  Hull, Smith  Chapman,  Stephen  Main,  Thomas  Browning, 

Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr. 
j  1831.— Latham  Hull, Stanton  Hewitt,  Jr., Stephen  Main,  Thomas  Browo- 
I        ing,  Elias  Hewitt. 

1832.  — Latham  Hull,  Ezra  Hewitt,  Amos  Hull,  Matthew  Browo,  An- 
!         drew  Chapman. 

1833.  — Ezra  Hewitt,  Amos  Hull,  Matthew  Rrowu,  Andrew  Chapman, 
Thomas  P.  Wattles. 

1834.  — Ezra  Hewitt,  Amos  Hull,  Matthew  Brown,  Andrew  Cbapmao, 
Thomas  P.  Wattles. 

1835 — Ezra  Hewitt,  Amos  Hull,  Matthew  Browo,  Andrew  Chepmao, 

Thomas  P.  Wattles. 
1836. — Amcwj  Fiull,  Matthew  Brown,  Andrew  Chapman,  Amos  C  Main, 

Elias  Hewitt. 

i  1837.— Luthani  Hull,  William  Randall,  Jr.,  Peleg  Clark,  Ansel  Coats, 
Jabez  (iallup. 

i  1838.— Latham  Hull,  Peleg  Clark,  Francis  S.  Peabody.  George  W.  Bent- 

i         ley,  Thomas  H.  Hewitt,  David  Stillman,  Peleg  Kenyon. 

j  1839.— Latlmui  Hull,  Francis  S.  PealKidy,  Thomas  H.  Hewitt,  Percy 

1         Keuyon,  George  W.  Bentley,  David  Stillman,  Peleg  Clark. 

i  1840. — Latham  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallup,  Robert  Wheeler,  Peleg  Clark, 
George  W  Bentley,  David  Stillman,  Charles  H.  Babcock. 

:  1841. — Latham  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallnp,  Charles  S.  Brown,  Russel  Bent- 
ley, Allen  Wheeler. 
1S42. — Latham  Hull,  John  Deao  Gallup,  Charles  S.  Brown,  Russel  Bent- 
ley, George  H.  Lewis. 

i  1843.— I.athani  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallup,  Russel  Bentley. 
1844.— Latham  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallnp,  Matthew  Browo,  Charles  H. 
Babcock,  Russel  Bentley,  Nathao  York,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  M.  Crarj. 

I  1845. — Latham  Hull,  John  Dean  Gallnp,  Nathaniel  M.  Crary,  Russel 
Bentley,  Palmer  N.  Mioer,  Cliarles  H.  Babcock,  Matthew  Brown. 

i  1846.— John  Deao  Gallup,  Nathaniel  M.  Crary,  John  Sheffield,  Russel 
Bentlev,  Charles  H.  Babcock. 

\  1847.— Luthani  Hull,  Andrew  Chapman,  Thomas  P.  AVattJes,  William 

i        Vincent,  Simford  Main,  Oliver  S.  Ecclestooe,  Reuben  W.  York. 
1S48. — Latham  Hull,  Andrew  Chapman,  William  Vincent,  Oliver  S. 
Ecclestone,  Reuben  W.  Y'ork,  Isaac  W.  Miner,  Charles  H.  Maio. 

1849.  — John  Dean  Gallnp,  William  Vincent,  Isaac  W.  Mioer,  Andrew 
Chapman,  Charles  H.  Main,  Luke  C.  Reynolds,  Charles  P.  White. 

1850.  — John  Deiin  Gallup,  William  Vincent,  Isaac  W.Miner,  Luke  C. 
j         Reynolds,  Charles  P.  White. 

1851.  — John  Deao  Galluii,  William  Vincent,  Isaac  W.  Miner. 
18.')2. — John  Deau  Gallup,  William  Vincent,  Isaac  W.  Miner. 
1853.— John  Dean  Gallnp,  William  Vincent,  William  B.  Hnll. 
lS.'i4.— William  B.  Hnll,  Ephraim  W.  Maio,  Charles  H.  Babcock. 

1855.  — Ansel  Coata,  Robert  Wheeler,  Matthew  Brown,  Joseph  Frink, 
Alfred  Clark,  Chester  S.  Prentiss,  A.sher  H.  Chapman. 

1856.  — William  Vincent,  .\n.sel  Coats,  Senford  Main,  Luke  C.  Reynolds, 
Samuel  H.  Prentice. 

18.57.— Peleg  Clark,  Wm.  T.  Browning,  Cyrus  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
1858— Wm.  B.  Hull,  Wm.  M.  Hillard,  Charles  H.  Babcock. 
1859.— Chester  S.  Prentice,  Benben  W.  York,  Samuel  B.  AVheeler. 
1S60.— Chester  S.  Prentice,  Asher  H.  Chapman,  Reuben  W.  York. 
1861.— Chester  S.  Prentice^  Reuben  W.  York,  Robert  Palmer. 
1862-63.— Wm.  B.  Hull,  Charles  H.  Kenyon,  Denison  Hemtt 
1864.— Wm.  B.  Hull,  Denison  Hemtt,  Henry  L.  Miner. 
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1865-68.— Chester  S.  Preotice,  Dudley  W.  Stewart,  Eichard  W]ieeler. 

1869.  — Chester  S.  Prentice,  Dudley  W.  Stewart,  Reuben  W.  York. 

1870.  — Chester  S.  Prentice,  Dudley  W.  Stewart,  John  D.  Babcock. 

1871.  — Chester  S.  Prentice,  Alfred  Clark,  John  D.  Babcock. 

1872.  — Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  .\Ddrew  Arery,  John  C.  Coats. 

1873.  — Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  Alfred  Clark,  Andrew  Avery. 

1874.  — Andrew  Avery,  Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  William  B.  Hull. 

1875.  — Samnel  B.  Wheeler,  Andrew  Avery,  Alfred  Clark. 

1876.  — Samuel  B.  Wheeler,  Andrew  Avery,  Alfred  Clark. 

1877.  — Andrew  Avery,  Orrin  B.  Allen,  Alfred  Clark. 

1878.  — Andrew  Avery,  Robert  P.  Palmer,  Nathan  S.  Edgcomb. 

1879.  — Benjamiu  F.  Billings,  Alfred  M.  Clark,  Orrin  B.  Allen. 

1880.  — Alfred  M.  Clark,  Isaac  D.  Miner,  Orrin  B.  Allen. 

1881.  — Orrin  Chapman,  Horace  F.  York,  George  W.  Stewart 

Military. — Four  of  the  militia  companies  assem- 
bled at  Groton  Bank  during  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1813,  belonged  to  this 
town  ;  also  four  of  the  militia  companies  that  rallied 
and  repelled  the  British  at  Stonington  in  1814  be- 
longed to  this  town.  As  they  have  been  included  in 
Col.  Randall's  regiment  on  both  occasions,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Stonington,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter 
their  names  again. 

The  companies  were  No.  2,  commanded  by  Asa 
A.  Swan  ;  No.  4,  commanded  by  John  W.  Hull ; 
No.  6,  commanded  by  Daniel  Carr ;  No.  7,  commanded 
by  Daniel  Miner. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  the  men  who 
volunteered  and  entered  the  Union  army  from  North 
Stouington  during  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  : 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOB. 

Infantry. 

THIRD  REGI.MENT. 
CoaPANT  D. 
Iioreozo  D.  Knapp,  Auguetue  Terwillinger. 

FIFTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  G. 
Partelo  Burrows,  corporal ;  Horace  E.  Partlo. 

SIXTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  D. 

Andrew  Hogno. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  B. 
Edward  Williame,  Peter  Gourley. 

Company  G. 
Henry  Bentley,  John  F.  Edgcomb. 

TENTH  REGIMENT. 

Company  F.  .    ,  ; 

Tliomas  Johneon. 

Company  H. 

John  E.  Brooke. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  A. 

Matthew  M.  Brown. 

Company  B. 

Chariea  W.  Barria. 

Company  D. 

Henry  Burns,  Charles  Halpin,  Edward  Riley,  George  Smith. 

TWELFTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  K. 
Amoe  Bray,  George  W.  Edwards,  John  C.  Smith. 

THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  H. 

Edward  C.  Grafton. 

Company  K. 

Francis  T.  Hagadon. 


FOURTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
Com  PAS  V  C. 

John  Burton. 

Company  D. 

i  James  Drew. 

I  COMP-INY  E. 

j  James  P.  Bentley. 

Company  G. 

James  M.  Brown. 

Company  H. 

Jeremiah  Haggerty,  George  McCracken,  Francis  French. 

Company  I. 
John  Custenson,  Thomas  Waters. 

TWfeNTY-FIEST  REGIMENT. 
Company  E.  - 

:  Elias  P.  Bliven. 

Company  G. 

;  Capt.  James  F.  Brown  (pro.  lieiit.-col.) ;  2d  LienL  E.  Perry  Packer  (pro. 
capt.);  Sergeants  Darius  H.  Randall  (disch.  for  app.  in  U.  S  C.  T.), 
John  B.  Brown  (pro.  2d  lient.),  Wm.  P.  Frink,  Conrtland  G.  StantoD 
(pro.  1st  lieut ) ;  Corporals  Geo.  H.  Denison,  Wm.  R  Coats,  Wm.  G. 

i  Hawkins  (pro.  2d  lieut.),  Chaa.  A.  Staple,  Chas.  A.  Clark,  Albert  T. 
Crumb  ;  NuthHul  W.  Perkina,  Albert  C.  Babcock,  Fninklin  T.  Bent- 
ley,  Sauford  N.  Billings,  Elislia  C.  Brown,  Eraetus  S.  Brown,  Edw.  J. 
Buddington,  Henry  D.  Drown,  Jes,se  Brown,  Jr.,  John  T.  Button, 
Bradford  Clark,  Wm.  11.  Clark,  John  C.  Coon,  John  H.  Coon.  Geo.  S. 
Congdnn,  Jas.  A.  Davis,  Clias.  Dougherty,  John  Dniiham,  Latham 

1  M.  Ecclestou,  Jas.  M.  Geer,  John  B.  Geer,  Thoe.  H.  Gray,  Paul  H. 
Hillard,  Raiisfim  Kenyou,  Lorenzo  D.  Knapp,  Edwin  A.  Lewie, 
Stephen  A.  Main,  Jesse  M.  Main,  Latham  H.  Main,  Silas  W.  Main, 
James  Maples,  James  H.  Merritt,  LathHui  H.  Park,  Asher  M.  Palmer, 
Joel  W.  Pitcher,  Edward  Pitcher,  Edward  C.  Premise,  Hewitt  Peters, 
Calvin  11.  Kobin<on,  C'harle.s  F.  Sherman,  Joseph  W.  Stanton,  Wil- 
liam N.  Stedmiin,  Charles  M.  Terwilliger,  August  Terwilliger,  Ed- 
ward Tual,  Alfred  M.  We'.t,  Michael  Wrlch,  Alvan  U.  Wright,  Ed- 
win S.  Wheeler  (pro.  qr.mr.-sergt.),  Andrew  J.  Allen,  Edwin  M. 
Brown,  John  Davenport. 

Company  H. 

2d  Lieut.  William  L.  Hubhell  (pro.  capt.). 

TWENTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  A. 

Sergt  William  T.  Hnhbell  (pro.  2d  lieut.),  George  A.  Avery. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT. 

Company  A. 
Rnseell  Andrews,  Cliarles  L.  Burdick. 

Company  B. 

Dexter  A.  Johnson. 

TWENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT. 
Company  B. 

Robert  Cnle,  James  H.  Rnssell,  Henry  Seule,  George  W.  Williams. 
Company  D. 

David  Branch,  William  Cole,  Andrew  Cominger,  Harry  Crawford,  Henry 
Gaunt,  Isaac  P.  George,  Alexander  Jackson,  Jeffei-son  Miller,  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith,  John  R.  Swingler,  William  M.  Taylor,  Heory  J. 
\\  ells,  John  Edwards,  Anthony  Lucub. 

Company  E. 

GoorgoW.  Boyd,  Edward  C.  Carroll,  George  W.  Odell,  Cliarles  Robin- 
son, Dennis  W.  Williams. 

Company  F. 

John  H.  Brown,  William  A.  Wasliinglno. 

Artillery. 

FIRST  REGIMENT. 

COMPANl  U. 

Andrew  Allen. 

SECOND  BEGIiMENT. 
Company  D. 

William  N.  Cockfair. 

Company  M. 
Theodore  Doune,  George  Jooes. 
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Cavalry. 

FIRST  REGIMENT. 
Company  C. 

George  G.  Hall,  Johu  Halpin,  Joseph  M.  Brackett,  George  N.  Chapman, 
William  C.  Whipple. 

During  the  first  century  after  the  settlement  of 
Stonington  the  ocean  and  rivers  that  largely  formed 
its  boundaries  swarmed  with  fish  of  almost  every 
variety,  furnishing  subsistence  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  area  of  the  town  was  almost  entirely  a  wilder- 
ness, save  where  the  Indians  had  burned  down  the 
forest-trees  to  plant  their  maize  and  the  marsh-lands 
bordering  on  the  coves  and  rivers,  where  the  flowing 
tides  had  held  everything  in  check  except  the  back 
and  fox-tail  grasses.  Game  in  endless  variety  roamed 
through  the  wilderness,  subject  only  to  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Indian  and  the  white  man's  rifle.  While 
most  of  the  game  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
planters'  benefit,  some  of  them  were  dangerous  and 
destructive,  and  preyed  upon  their  herds  at  pleasure. 
Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  at  all  ages  were  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  wolves  and  bears,  who  claimed  a  prior 
right  to  them.  So  bold  and  daring  at  times  did  they 
become  that  they  would  enter  the  barnyards  of  the 
planters  at  night  and  feast  upon  their  herds,  taking 
especial  pleasure  in  the  young,  warm  blood  of  kids 
and  lambs.  As  the  settlement  progressed  the  more 
available  places  for  cultivation  were  taken  up,  which 
compelled  these  foraging  animals  to  seek  shelter  in 
caverns  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  ledges  and 
hills,  where  they  might  remain  in  secret  safety  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  over- 
hung the  hills  and  valleys  alike  they  sallied  forth  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey. 
T  Not  far  from  1750,%aj.  Israel  Hewitt,  who  lived 
on  Win-che-choog  Hill,  in  North  Stonington,  became 
/jr'^'  ^'^^^'^  hunter,  kept  a  kennel  of  bloodhounds,  and 
A^"^  for  pastime  and  pleasure  devoted  much  of  his  time 
in  hunting  these  dangerous  animals.  One  old  bruin, 
...^..Ci  '  rendfezvoused  in  an  undiscovered  cavern  in  the 

Y^/^  upper  part  of  the  town,  became  so  destructive  among 
the  farmers' herds  in  that  vicinity  that  Maj.  Hewitt 
was  invited  to  hunt  the  rascal  down  and  relieve  them 
from  so  formidable  a  pest.  So  the  old  hunter,  on 
horseback,  in  regal  style,  with  servants,  munitions  of 
war,  and  a  full  coq.)S  of  bloodhounds,  started  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  dreaded  monster.  The  hounds  soon 
came  upon  his  foraging  tracks,  and  with  that  heav- 
enly, or  at  least  unearthly,  music  that  nothing  but 
bloodhounds  can  chant,  they  followed  with  unerring 
certainty  the  old  mugwump  to  his  den.  The  practiced 
ear  of  the  major  assured  him  that  the  game  was 
bagged.  So  riding  up  to  the  place  he  saw  from  the 
tremulous  murmur  of  his  dogs  that  they  had  a  dan- 
gerous animal  in  hand.  After  examining  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  and  in  vain  trying  to  induce  the  bounds 
to  enter  (which  they  could  easily  have  done),  he  re- 
solved to  enter  himself  and  force  old  bruin  to  a  fight 
in  his  own  den. 


The  major  closely  examined  his  rifle  to  see  if  it  was 
i  well  loaded,  then  picking  the  flint  and  throwing  off 
i  his  hunter's  rig,  he  entered  the  cavern  and  cautiously 
I  crept  along  upon  his  hands  and  knees  until  he  reached 
I  its  lower  chamber.    By  this  time  the  darkness  was 
\  all-pervading,  except  two  headlights  glaring  at  him 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  cavern,  accompanied  by 
a  terrific  growl,  that  told  the  hunter  that  his  or  old 
bruin's  time  had  come.    But  the  major  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.    He,  raising  his  rifle  and  taking  delib- 
erate aim,  added  another  glare  to  the  infernal  dark- 
ness which  shook  the  cavern  from  its  foundation  to 
its  summit.  Slowly  moving  backwards,  he  reached  the 
i  surface  almost  stifled  with  the  sulphurous  air  of  the 
den.  Keloadinghis  rifle  and  lighting  a  torch,  he  again 
descended  into  the  cavern,  and  at  the  farther  end 
he  found  old  bruin  with  bis  headlights  dim,  beyond 
his  growling  and  his  howling, — he  was  dead.    He  re- 
moved the  bear,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  servant 
\  took  him  on  horseback  and  carried  him  home  and 
i  dressed  him,  but  none  of  the  hounds  would  touch  his 
i  meat.    The  site  of  this. cavern,  familiarly  known  as 
I  the  "Bear's  Hole,"  is  situated  some  three  miles  north 
I  of  the  village  of  Milltown,  and  in  former  years  was  a 
I  famous  resort  for  sight-seers  and  parties  of  young  peo- 
I  pie.   But  a  few  invading  red  snakes  having  been  seen 
;  guarding  its  portals,  have  sent  it  back  to  the  silence 
;  and  solitude  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  olden  time. 

Charles  Hewitt,  a  grandson  of  Major  Israel  Hewitt 
I  through  his  son  Charles  and  wife  Hannah  Stanton, 
I  was  one  of  the  forty  volunteers  who  composed  the 
heroic  band,  who,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bar- 
ton, of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1777, 
crossed  over  Narragansett  Bay  from  Tiverton  to  War- 
wick Neck,  and  from  there  back  to  Portsmouth,  on 
Newport  Island,  and  captured  the  British  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Prescott,  taking  him  from  his  bed  at  midnight, 
and  recrossed  the  bay  in  safety  with  their  royal 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 
NORTH  STONINGTON— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Hon.  Charles  Perry  White  was  born  at  North 
Stonington,  Conn.,  Nov.  12,  1813.  He  received  a 
common-school  and  academic  education,  studying  in 
his  native  town  and  in  Rhode  Island.  He  has  held 
the  o&ce  of  judge  of  probate  at  North  Stonington  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
from  that  town  in  1853.  He  was  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party,  but  since  then  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Republican  in  politics,  andhas 
done  long  and  faithful  service  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  that  organization.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  held 
other  local  offices  and  trusts  of  responsibility.  When 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1853  by  the  Demo- 
crats he  declined  giving  any  pledges  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  temperance,  but  when  the  test  vote  was  re- 
quired in  the  Legislature  that  year,  he  was  found  to 
be  firmly  on  the  side  of  restriction.  He  was  elected 
senator  for  the  Eighth  District  in  the  fall  of  1880,  for 
two  years,  by  a  majority  of  eight  hundred.  His 
father,  Charles  White,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  his  paternal  grandfather  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  mother,  Ruth  Perry, 
was  a  descendant  of  Commodore  Perry. 

Senator  White  is  a  farmer  by  occupation  ;  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  and  possesses  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  classes. 

Asher  H.  Chapman  was  born  in  Ncfrth  Stonington, 
Dec.  18, 1807,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  except 
fourteen  years  of  his  early  life,  which  were  spent  in  the 
town  of  Griswold.  His  emigrant  ancestor  was  named 
John  Chapman,  who  in  early  life  learned  the  weaver's 
trade  near  London,  England.  After  his  appreutice- 
ship  of  seven  years  had  expired  he  visited  London, 
and  being  unaccustomed  to  the  dangers  of  the  city, 
and  while  lingering  about  the  docks,  he  was  pressed 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  where  he  remained  until  the 
ship  came  to  Boston,  when  j\Ir.  Chapman  escaped, 
fled  into  the  country,  and  finally  reached  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  where,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Samuel 
Alden,  he  found  shelter,  and  for  whom  he  subsequently 
worked  at  his  trade.  After  a  few  years  we  find  him 
in  Stonington,  where  he  married  Sarah  Brown,  Feb. 
17, 1710,  locating  himself  within  the  present  limits  of 
North  Stonington.  They  were  blessed  with  eight 
children,  one  of  whom,  Andrew  Chapman,  born 
March  3, 1719,  married  Hannah  Smith  in  1747.  They 
resided  in  North  Stonington,  and  became  the  parents 
of  ten  children ;  and  their  son,  Andrew  Chapman, 
born  May  10,  1754,  married  Ann  York,  March  30, 
1780,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  six  children  ; 
and  their  son,  Andrew  Chapman,  born  Nov.  27,  1785, 
married  a  Miss  Palmer;  and  their  son,  Asher  H.  Chap- 
man, born  Dec.  18, 1807,  was  reared  to  farming  among 
his  native  hills,  and  received  a  public-school  educa- 
tion ;  married  Lucy  A.  Palmer,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Frederick  Palmer,  of  Stonington,  June  5,  1871.  Mr. 
Chapman  enjoys  to  an  unlimited  extent  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  selectman  and  other  town  offices,  and  in 
1870  and  1871  was  elected  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Mr.  Chapman  devotes  the  most  of 
his  time  to  farming  on  the  old  homestead,  a  portion 
of  it,  however,  he  employs  in  brokerage  and  assisting 
his  friends  in  investing  their  funds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  trace  tlieir  ancestral  line 
back  to  Thomas  Stanton,  George  Denison,  Walter 
Palmer,  and  others,  who  were  the  most  respectable  of 
our  early  families. 


Zebulon  Treat  York,  of  North  Stonington,  was 
;  born  July  19,  1817.    His  parents  were  Zebulon  York 
I  'and  Betsey  Chapman,  who  were  married  March  17, 
1803.    Mr.  York's  emigrant  ancestor  was  James  York, 
who  was  born  in  1608,  and  came  to  this  country  among 
I  its  early  settlers,  and  located  himself  first  at  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.    He  married  Joannah   ,  in  1646,  at 

Braintree,  where  their  first  son,  James,  was  born, 
Aug.  14,  1648.  James  York,  Sr.,  came  to  Stonington 
(or  Southertown,  as  it  was  then  called)  in  1660, 
and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Anguilla. 

He  died  in  1683;  his  widow  in  1685.    His  son 
James  went  to  Boston  to  reside,  and  there  married 
!  Deborah  Bell,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Bell, 
i  Jan.  17,  1669,  and  came  to  Stonington  in  1670.  Sold 
his  real  estate  in  Boston  in  1672 ;  was  made  free  in 
1673,  and  died  Oct.  26,  1676.    They  had  four  chil- 
i  dren,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Thomas,  was  born  Oct. 
I  14,  1676,  and  married  Mary  Brown,  Jan.  9,  1704. 
j  Their  son.  Bell  York,  born  in  1725,  married,  Feb.  18, 
i  1747,  Ruth  Miner,  aud  they  were  the  great-grand- 
\  parents  of  Mr.  Z.  T.  York,  who  spent  his  boyhood 
;  with  his  parents,  until  he  left  home  to  complete  his 
i  education  and  seek  his  fortune. 

His  education  was  finished  under  Prof.  Joseph  H. 
Gallup,  a  man  eminent  and  widely  known  as  a  mathe- 
i  matician.    Mr.  York  taught  school  more  or  less  for 
1  fourteen  years,  and  canvassed  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
!  tory  as  a  book  agent.    His  home  has  always  been  in 
i  North  Stonington,  though  not  always  there  himself 
He  married  Elizabeth  S.  Stanton  (a  direct  descendant 
of  the  famous  Indian  interpreter-general  of  New  Eng- 
'  land),  and  went  to  kcejiing  house  and  farming  on  the 
j  southern  slope  of  Pung-hung-we-nuck  Hill,  which  he 
:  followed  successfully,  and  a  few  years  later  established 
;  a  line  of  brokerage  in  connection  with  his  farming 
!  operations,  which  has  been  productive  of  the  best 
I  results.    Without  aspiring  to  political  honors,  Mr. 
I  York  has  been  elected  repeatedly  to  positions  of  trust, 
I  holding  a  variety  of  town  offices,  and  in  1858  was 
i  elected  representative  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
ancestors  of  Mr.  York  were  among  our  most  respect- 
able citizens. 

Deacon  Charles  Wheeler,  of  North  Stonington, 
was  born  Sept.  20,  1789,  consequently  he  was  ninety- 
two  years  old  last  September.    His  body  and  mind 
I  are  wonderfully  preserved,  largely  owing  no  doubt  to 
\  his  temperate  and  industrious  habits.    Deacon  Whee- 
ler was  reared  to  farm-life  in  a  model  New  England 
j  home,  where,  in  addition  to  a  good  common-school 
I  education,  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  religions  instrnc- 
I  tion.    Coming  up  to  manhood  with  a  uiiud  well 
•  stored  with  useful  and  practical  knowledge,  ho  intel- 
i  ligently  pursued  his  vocation,  and  gained  the  confi- 
!  dence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Feeling  the  want  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
companionship  and  the  sweet  counsel  of  womanly 
I  devotion,  he  sought  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  young 
'  lady  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,  and  on  the 
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26th  day  of  January,  1812,  Charles  Wheeler  and  Re- 
becca Williams  were  married. 

The  union  thus  formed  was  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest results,  and  strengthened  with  increasing  years; 
blessing  each  other,  their  children,  and  fi'iends  with 
the  light  of  a  happy  home. 

His  early  religious  training  left  its  impress  upon 
his  heart,  and  when  he  reached  maturer  years  the 
monitions  that  guided  his  youth  led  him  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  imploring  the  diviue  forgiveness.  The  min- 
istry of  the  Holy  Spirit  renewed  his  heart,  and  he 
united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  North 
Stonington  Oct.  4,  1834. 

Later  the  church  was  summoned  to  choose  a  dea- 
con, and  the  choice  fell  upon  him,  June  17,  1838, 
which  he  modestly  accepted,  and  all  through  the  in- 
tervening years  he  has  been  constant  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  Death  has  summoned  away  his  wife 
and  all  his  children  except  one,  who  resides  in  a  dis- 
tant State,  yet  with  trusting  confidence  and  un- 
shaken faith  in  "Him  who  doeth  all  things  well," 
he  is  waiting  for  the  sunset  signal. 

Paternally,  Mr.  Wheeler  descends  from  some  of 
our  best  Stonington  families,  and  through  them  he  is 
connected  with  John  Howland,  of  the  "  Mayflower." 

Alfred  Clarke,  son  of  Peleg  and  Fanny  Clarke, 
was  born  in  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept.  24,  1817, 
and  died  Feb.  7,  1878.  During  his  youth  he  worked 
on  a  farm,  and  also  served  an  apprenticeship  at  tan- 
ning and  currying  leather,  which  business  he  followed 
quite  a  portion  of  his  life  at  Clarke's  Falls,  the  place 
of  his  residence.  In  connection  with  the  tannery  he 
operated  a  saw-,  grist-,  and  bark-mill,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Spicer  Tefft  he  erected  a  large  factory 
building  and  its  adjacent  houses,  which  now  consti- 
tute the  enterprising  village  of  Clarke's  Falls.  During 
his  apprenticeship  a  large  tumor  formed  in  his  side, 
which  was  removed  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
Although  the  operation  was  a  most  painful  one,  yet, 
seating  himself  in  a  chair,  he  submitted  to  it  without 
a  groan,  refusing  to  let  any  one  hold  even  his  head 
or  hands,  exhibiting  a  calmness  and  courage  quite 
remarkable  for  one  of  his  years. 

On  Sept.  22,  1839,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
he  married  Altana  B.  Langworthy,  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  and  Sarah  Langworthy,  of  North  Ston- 
ington, Conn.  She  died  A]>ril  2,  1841,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter,  who  is  now  living,  and  the  wife 
of  Deacon  Benj.  P.  Langworthy  (2).  On  Oct.  2, 
1841,  he  married  Mary  N.  Palmer,  daughter  of  Israel 
and  Lucy  Palmer,  of  North  Stonington.  Of  this 
marriage  five  children  were  born,  hut  only  two  are 
now  living,— Alfred  M.  Clarke,  who  married  Martha 
Witter,  and  Maria  P.  Clarke,  who  married  B.  Clay 
Pierce.  At  his  death  Mr.  Clarke  left  surviving  him, 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  five  grandchildren. 

When  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Clarke 
became  a  Christian,  and  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  by  baptism,  connecting  himself  with  the 


j  Second  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church  at  Hopkinton 
I  City,  of  which  he  continued  a  worthy  and  respected 
I  member  till  his  death.  His  wife  and  children  are 
I  also  members  of  the  same  church. 
I  The  Providence  Journal,  under  date  of  Feb.  9,  1878, 
;  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Clarke,  says, — 

"Hon.  Alfred  Clarke  died  at  liis  residence  at  Clarke's  Falls  t<Mlay, 
Fcbniarv  7th,  from  a  Ions  eickness,  which  has  been  of  a  rheumatic  char- 
\  aoter,  and  h:ie  Leen  extremelj"  painful.  He  haa  long  been  a  very  promi- 
i  nent  and  biglily-eBteemed  citizen  of  bie  town  (North  Stonington),  having 
I  filled  w  ith  great  a,ccept,ince  roanj'  offices  of  profit  and  tmet  therein.   At ' 
the  time  of  liie  death  be  was  a  member.elect  of  the  Legislature,  having, 
however,  been  unable  to  attend  the  present  session  on  acconnt  of  his 
eickness.   He  was  a  member  last  year  also.   He  was  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  and  a  director  in  the  Aahaway  National  Bank.   By  in- 
dustiy  and  economy  he  had  secured  a  competence,  and  by  his  sterling 
integrity  be  had  endeared  liiiuself  to  a  host  of  friends.    He  will  be 
greatly  mourned  and  missed  in  this  coramnnity.    He  was  in  his  sixty- 
first  year,  and  le.^ves  a  widow  and  three  children." 

Charles  G.  Hewitt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
horn  in  Stonington,  now  North  Stonington,  Dec.  20, 
1801.    His  early  life  was  spent  with  his  parents,  who 
resided  on  Win-che-choog  Hill,  a  mile  or  two  west  of 
the  village  of  Milltown.    He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  times,  and  very  early  developed 
a  strong  attachment  for  farm-life,  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful  farmer,  preferring  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
agricultural  pursuits  to  public  life  in  any  form.  He 
;  married  Lucy  Randall,  of  Stonington,  Dec.  25,  1823, 
:  and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  children, — Dud- 
I  ley  R.  and  Lucy  A.  Hewitt.   His  first  wife  died  April 
;  19,  1839,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1843,  he 
i  was  married  to  Mary  Wheeler,  of  Stonington.  Mr. 
j  Hewitt  was  an  upright  and  honest  man,  of  superior 
:  judgment  and  fixed  principles,  kind  and  genial  in  all 
'  of  the  relations  of  life;  devotedly  attached  to  his 
;  family,  he  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  their  com- 
fort and  benefit.    His  ancestors  were  some  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  our  town  and  State,  no- 
tably Capt.  George  Denison,  Thomas  Stanton,  Wal- 
ter Palmer,  Thomas  Hewitt,  and  John  Howland  of 
the  "  Mayflower,"  and  Robert  Williams,  of  Roxhury, 
Mass. 

j  Deacon  Solomon  Barber,  sixth  son  of  Col.  Moses 
;  Barber,  of  South  Kingston,  Washington  Co.,  R.  I., 
j  was  born  Feb.  6,  1823.  Like,  most  farmers'  sons,  his 
j  early  boyhood  was  employed  alternately  in  work  on 
I  the  farm  and  in  attending  school ;  by  this  means  he 
i  obtained  a  fair  education,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  early 
I  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
!  ture  of  cloth,  and  so  he  directed  his  energies  in  that 
I  channel,  and  became  established  in  that  pursuit  at 
i  the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to 
;  the  building  up  and  in  a  legitimate  manner  extend- 
\  ing  that  business,  and  is  uow  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
manufactory  at  Laurel  Glen,  Conn.  Mr.  Barber  was 
married  Aug.  18,  1844,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.,  daughter  of 
!  Asa  Dye.  They  have  four  children, — Rensaeller  W., 
j  Moses,  Ellie  M.,  and  Sarah  S.  The  latter  married 
'  A.  F.  Knight,  of  Bozrahville.  They  have  one  child, 
'  a  daughter,  named  Bertha,    Rensaeller  married  Kate 
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L.  Lander,  of  Coventry,  Conn.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren,— Anna  E.  and  Edwin  P.  Moses  married  Maria 
Edgerton,  of  Coventry,  Conn.  Mr.  Barber  has  long 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  church,  is  a  man  of 
pleasant,  agreeable  manners,  honest,  upright,  and  in- 
dustrious, a  successful  business  man,  and  commands 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  know  him.  He 
will  leave  to  his  children  the  rich  heritage  of  an  hon- 
orable, honest  man. 


CHAPTER  XC.  ! 
VOLUNTOWN. 

Geographical — Topographical — The  Volunteers' Gran^-Origiual  Bounds  i 

—Claimed  by  the  Mohegans — Massushowitt's  Claim — First  Meeting  of  I 

Proprietore — Survey  of  the  Town — Tlie  Pioneers — Ecclesiastical — Con-  : 
gregational  Church — The  Separate  Church — The  Schools— Beachvillc 

—Manufacturing — Civil  and  Military — Organization  of  Town — First  j 
Town-Meeting — OfiBcers  Elected— Organization  of  Prohate  Court— First 

Officers — Military  Kecord— List  ol  Representativfs  from  1740  to  1882.  ; 

VoLTTNTOWN  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north  i 
by  Windham  County,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  j 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  North  Stonington,  and  j 
on  the  west  by  Griswold.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  | 
uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  j 

The  Volunteers'  Grant. — The  greater  part  of  the  I 
tract  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  town  ' 
of  Voluntown.  was  granted  in  1700  to  the  volunteers  I 
in  the  Narragansett  war,  from  which  circumstance 
the  town  derives  its  name.    From  the  organization  of  | 
the  colony  it  had  been  customary  to  make  grants  to 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  their  country.    Capt.  Mason  and. 
others  engaged  in  the  Pequot  war  were  granted  lands, 
which  stimulated  those  who  had  performed  such  sig-  ; 
nal  feats  in  the  Narragansett  war  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  j 
a  town  in  acknowledgment  of  their  services.    The  • 
petition  to  the  General  Court  for  the  grant  was  pre-  ' 
sented  in  1696  by  Lieut.  Thomas  LefEngwell,  of  Nor-  , 
wich,  and  Sergt.  John  Frink,  of  Stonington,  "that  [ 
they  with  the  restof  the  English  volunteers  in  former  I 
wars  might  have  a  plantation  granted  to  them."  The  ; 
petition  was  formally  received,  and  a  tract  six  miles  : 
square  was  granted,  "to  be  taken  up  out  of  some  of  : 
the  conquered  land." 

A  committee  "  of  discovery"  was  at  once  sent  out 
in  search  of  suitable  land  for  a  plantation,  but  found 
their  choice  very  limited,  as  most  of  the  conquered 
land  had  already  been  appropriated  l)y  Major  Fitch, 
the  Winthropa,  and  others.    The  committee  reported 
that  the  only  available  land  remaining  within  the 
Connecticut  limits  was  lying  a  short  distance  east  of 
Norwich,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island.    A  committee  | 
consisting  of  Capt.  Samuel  Mason,  Mr.  John  Gal-  | 
lup,  and  Lieut.  James  Avery  was  appointed  to  view  i 
the  said  tract  and  report  whether  it  "  would  accom-  ! 
raodate  a  body  of  people  for  comfortable  subsistence  ' 


in  a  plantation  way."  After  a  deliberation  of  three 
years  th.e  committee  reported  favorably,  aud  in  Octo- 
ber, 1700,  Lieut.  Leffingwell,  Richard  Bushnell,  Isaac 
Wheeler,  Caleb  Fobes,  Samuel  Bliss,  Joseph  Morgan, 
and  Manasseh  Minor  moved  that  the  grant  be  con- 
firmed. The  original  bounds  of  the  grant  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  township,  except 
it  extended  on  the  east  to  Pawcatuck  River. 

Voluntown  was  a  barren  tract  of  but  little  value, 
and  after  the  Narragansett  war  was  claimed  by  the 
Mohegans.  The-  Quinnebaug  sachem  Massashowitt 
also  laid  claim  to  it. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  or  grantees  was 
held  at  Stonington,  July  1,  1701,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  survey  and  appropriation.  Richard  Bush- 
nell was  chosen  clerk  of  the  company,  and  S.  Lefiing- 
well,  James  Avery,  John  Frink,  and  Richard  Smith 
were  appointed  a  committee  "to  pass  all  those  that 
offer  themselves  as  volunteers.'' 

A  number  of  years,  however,  passed  before  the  di- 
vision was  completed,  as  the  territory  was  still  in  dis- 
pute, and  it  was  not  until  1705  that  the  Mohegans' 
claim  was  adjusted.  In  that  year  the  town  was  for- 
mally surveyed  and  the  bounds  established. 

But  a  narrow  strip  of  land  was  accorded  to  the  Mo- 
hegans under  this  survey,  but  during  the  same  sum- 
mer a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  was  taken  by 
Rhode  Island.  So  greatly  did  it  damage  the  grant 
''  that  they  feared  their  intended  pnrpose  of  settling 
a  plantation  so  accom modable  for  a  Christian  society 
as  they  desired  was  frustrated." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  volunteers,  held  Nov.  14,  1705, 
it  was  decided  to  have  the  town  resnrveyed,  computed, 
and  laid  out  in  as  many  lots  as  there  was  volunteers, 
and  to  number  them,  etc. 

April  17,  1706,  a  n)eeting  was  held,  when  it  was 
voted  "  to  go  on  and  draw  lots  upon  that  part  of  the 
land  laid  out,"  and  the  grant  was  made  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  who  had  enrolled  their  names  as  de- 
siring to  share  the  benefit  of  the  grant.  These  were 
residents  of  New  liOndou,  Norwich,  Stonington, 
Windham,  Plainfield,  and  other  neighlx)ring  towns. 
The  list  embraced  officers,  soldiers,  ministers,  chap- 
lains, and  others  who  had  served  the  colony  in  a  civil 
capacity  during  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  survey  of  the  town  had  been 
made  and  the  various  lots  designated,  very  little  pro- 
gress was  made  for  several  years  in  its  settlement. 
Its  soil  was  poor  and  its  location  remote  and  incon- 
venient. "A  pair  of  come  four  year  old  steers"  was 
once  given  in  exchange  for  eighty-six  acrch. 

The  first  settler  in  what  is  now  Voluntown  was 
doubtless  Mr.  Samuel  Fish.  Other  pioneers  were 
John  Gallup,  John  and  Francis  Smith,  Robert  Parke, 
Thomas  Reynolds,  Thomas  Coles,  John  Campbell, 
John  SafTord,  Obadiah  Rhodes,  and  Samuel  Whaley. 

The  loss  of  so  important  a  portion  of  the  town  as  that 
taken  by  Rhode  Island  caused  the  volunteers  at  once 
to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  for  an  equivalent. 
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and  they  petitioned  that  body  that  the  vacaut  colony 
land  lying  on  the  north  might  be  annexed.  After 
various  earnest  petitions,  four  years  later,  1719,  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted,  and  what  is 
now  the  present  town  of  Sterling,  except  a  small  strip 
on  the  north  border,  was  annexed  to  Voluntown. 
The  annexed  territory  was  surveyed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  John  Plumb,  surveyor  for  New  London 
County.  Thirty  lots  were  laid  out  and  assigned  to 
nineteen  persons. 

Congregational  Church.— Voluntown,  like  other 
towns  in  the  colony,  gave  its  first  attention  to  the 
business  of  securing  a  minister  for  the  plantation, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1720  a  Eev.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
employed,  and  the  first  recorded  public  act  of  the  in- 
habitants, March  14,  1721,  was  the  choice  of  Robert 
Park  and  Jacob  Bacon  "  to  go  to  treat  with  y*  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wilson  of  y''  reason  of  his  inclining  to  de- 
part from  us  and  whether  we  can  possibly  keep  him." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Billings  preached  to  the  little  settle- 
ment a  short  time,  but  declined  a  call.  Rev.  Samuel 
Dorrance,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  lately  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  LTniversity,  was 
called  in  1723,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  of  that 
year  Mr.  Dorrance  was  ordained  and  the  church  or- 
ganized with  the  following  members:  Samuel  Dor- 
rance, Robert  Gordon,  Charles  Cole,  John  Kasson, 
John,  Robert,  and  Samuel  Campbell,  John  and  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Ebenezer  Dow,  John  Keigwin,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Robert  Hopkin,  John  Smith,  Daniel 
Dill,  Thomas  Welch,  Jacob  Bacon,  Daniel  Cass,  John 
and  George  Dorrance,  Samuel  Church,  Jr.,  John 
Dorrance,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Dean,  Vincent  Patterson, 
Robert  Miller,  Patrick  Parke,  Samuel  Church,  Adam 
Kasson,  William  Kasson,  David  Hopkius,  Charles 
Campbell,  Nathaniel  French,  John  Gibson,  James 
Hopkins,  John  and  Robert  Parke,  William  Rogers, 
and  John  Gallup.  The  church  thus  organized 
adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
was  the  first  and  long  the  only  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Connecticut.'  The  location  of  the  meeting-house 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  good 
people  of  Voluntown,  and  it  was  not  until  1731  that 
the  church  edifice  was  completed.  It  was  erected  upon 
the  original  site  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  and 
proprietors,  April  27,  1722.  It  stands  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  present  towns  of  Voluntown  and  Sterling. 
The  present  church  was  erected  in  1858. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pastors  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  present  time:  Samuel  Dor- 
rance, Micajah  Porter,  Elijah  S.  Wells,  Otis  Lane, 
Jacob  Allen,  Charles  L.  Aycr. 

The  Separate  Church.— The  date  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Separate  Church  in  Voluntown  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  doubtless  about  the  year  1745,  and 
among  the  members  were  Peter  Miller,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Benj.  I'ark,  Robert  Campbell,  James  and 
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!  Thomas  Douglass,  John  Kennedy,  Isaac  Gallup,  Sam- 
uel Smith,  Matthew  Patrick,  John  Gaston,  Robert 
I  Hinman,  Robert  Gibson,   and   James  Stranahan. 
After  a  few  years  the  church  was  abandoned  and 
united  with  that  of  Plainfield. 
i     The  Catholics  of  Voluntown  are  few  in  number, 
:  and  are  attended  by  the  resident  pastor  at  Jewett 
City.    Services  are  held  once  a  fortnight  in  Union 
;  Hall.    Rev.  Thos.  J.  Joynt  is  now  building  in  that 
;  village  a  neat  church,  which  he  expects  to  have  dedi- 
\  cated  this  fall.    The  Catholics  number  about  three 
hundred,  and  are  mostly  of  French-Canadian  extrac- 
i  tion. 

The  Schools. — The  first  reference  to  schools  found 
'  upon  the  old  town  records  is  under  date  Dec.  4,  1782, 

when  it  was  voted  "  that  there  shall  be  a  surkelating 
;  school  kep  and  a  schoolmaster  hired  at  ye  town's 
I  charge."  In  March,  1735,  it  was  voted  "that  the 
'  school  be  kept  in  four  places,  three  months  in  a  place, 

six  months  in  j'e  north  end  and  six  months  in  ye 
]  south  end,  dividing  ye  town  by  a  line  fi'om  Alexander 
:  Gordon's  to  Ebenezer  Dow's  house,  and  that  the 

master,  John  Dunlap,  should  have  thirty  pounds 

money,  and  sufl5cient  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodg- 
:  ing,  for  keeping  school  eleven  months  and  eighteen 
i  days,  and  in  ye  night  when  convenient." 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1737.    It  was 

located  "  four  rods  from  ye  northwest  corner  of  ye 
'  meeting-house,  and  a  rente  of  two  pence  allowed  for 
1  the  same." 

I     Beachdale. — This  is  a  little  hamlet  located  in  the 
I  western  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Pacbaug  River,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactory  of  Ira  G. 
j  Briggs  &  Co. 

!     A  library  association  was  formed  in  1792,  and  a 

\  hundred  volumes  procured. 

Manufactures. — The  Pachaug  at  this  point  fur- 

I  nishes  an  excellent  water-power,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  factories  of  cotton  yarn  in  New  England  was 
established  here,  that  of  the  Industry  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  formed  March  12,  1814,  by 
James  Treat,  of  Preston,  and  others.  This  property, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  firm  of  Ira  G.  Briggs  &  Co.    The  village 

I  contains  two  churches,  Methodist  and  Baptist.  George- 

j  Weatherhead,  a  Killingly  manufacturer,  now  deceased, 

:  was  also  engaged  in  business  here. 

Dr.  Harvey  Campbell,  the  beloved  physician,  who 
so  long  and  faithfully  administered  to  the  medical 
wants  of  the  people  here,  died  in  1877,  after  a  long 
infirmity.    He  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  "a leader 

i  in  every  good  work."  The  present  physician  in  Vol- 
untown is  Dr.  Ransom  Young.  Drs.  Allan  and  Wil- 
liam Campbell  were  widely  known  as  medical  practi- 
tioners prior  to  Dr.  Harvey  Campbell. 

Civil  and  Military. — Voluntown  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1721,  and  in  addition  to  its  present  terri- 
tory embraced  the  present  town  of  Sterling,  and  so 
remaiued  until  1794,  when  Sterling  was  constituted  a 
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separate  town.  In  1739  the  vacant  mile  north  of 
Voluntown  was  annexed  to  the  town  by  formal  act  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Voluntown  remained  a  por- 
tion of  Windham  County  until  1881,  when  it  was  an- 
nexed to  New  London  County. 

The  Voluntown  Probate  Court  was  established  in 
1830,  with  Sterry  Kinnie  judge,  and  Minor  Robbins 
clerk. 

June  20,  1721,  the  first  town-meeting  was  held, 
when  the  following  oflacers  were  chosen :  Selectmen, 
John  Gallup,  John  Safford,  Ebenezer  Cooper,  Samuel 
Whaley,  and  Nathaniel  French ;  Town  Clerk,  Jacob 
Bacon;  Constable,  Thomas  Cole;  Toller,  Francis 
Smith. 

In  the  following  December  John  Tyler,  Obadiah 
Rogers,  and  Ebenezer  Dow  were  added  to  the  select- 
men. Various  votes  were  passed.  A  pound  was 
ordered.  Three  men  were  appointed  "  to  lay  out 
highways  least  to  ye  damage  of  ye  owners  of  land 
and  ye  best  advantage  for  the  neighborhood." 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  1740  TO  1881. 

1740.  — Robert  Dixfeon. 

1741.  — John  Kesson,  John  Dickfon,  Robert  Dickaon. 

1742.  — Rt>bert  Dixon,  Charles  Campbell. 

1743-44. — Robert  Dixon,  Charles  Caiupbell,  John  Dixson. 

1745.  — John  DIxsod,  JohD  KeasoD,  Thomas  Eesson. 

1746.  — John  Dixson,  Joseph  Palmer,  Robert  Dixeon,  Tbomas  Kesson. 

1747.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixson,  Capt.  Isaac  Gallopp,  Capt.  Thomas  Kesson. 

1748.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixson,  Thomas  Kesaon,  John  Smith. 

1749.  — Joseph  Palmer,  Capt.  Robert  DixsoD,  Joseph  Park. 
1750-51. — Capt.  Robert  Dixson,  John  Smith. 

1752.  — Capt.  Robert  Di.xson,  John  Smith,  Jr. 

1753.  — Joseph  Park,  Capt.  Isaac  Gallup,  Jeremiah  Keeoey,  John  Kesson. 

1754.  — Capt.  Robert  Diclcson,  John  Smith. 

1755.  — Capt.  Robert  Dickson,  John  Smith,  Capt.  Isaac  Gallup. 
175G. — Robert  Jameson,  Capt.  Robert  Dickson,  John  Smith. 

1757.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  John  Smith,  John  Gordon,  Capt.  Daniel  Fish. 

1758.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  John  Smith. 

1759.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  Robert  Jemison,  John  Smith. 

1760.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  John  Smith. 

1761.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  John  Smith. 

1762.  — JoliD  Gordon,  CapL  Robert  Dixon,  John  Gordon. 

1763.  — John  Gordon,  Robert  Juoieson. 

1764.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  Jolin  Gordon,  Robert  Jameson. 

1765.  — John  Gortlon,  Moses  Kinney. 

1766.  — John  Gordon,  Robert  Dixon,  John  Smith. 

1767.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  Samuel  Stewart. 

1768.  — John  Gordon,  Capt.  Isaac  Gallop. 
1769-70. — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  Samuel  Stewart. 

1771.  — Capt.  Robert  Dixon,  Samuel  Stewart,  CapL  Isaac  Gallopp,  Moses 
Kinney. 

1772.  — Capt  Isaac  Gallop,  Samnel  Stewart,  Samoel  Gordon. 

1773.  — Capt.  Isaac  Gallop,  Samuel  Gordon. 
1774-75. — James  Gordon,  Robert  Hunter. 

1776.  — John  Gordon,  Ezra  Crary,  Jauiea  Gordon. 

1777.  — Robert  Hunter.  James  Gordon. 

1778.  — Robert  Dixon,  Moses  Campbell,  James  Gordon,  Matthew  Newton. 

1779.  — Robert  Ilnnter,  James  Gordon. 

1780.  — Isaac  Gallop,  John  Cole,  James  Gordon,  Robert  Dixon. 

1781.  — Solomon  Morgan,  Isaac  Gallup,  Moses  Kinne. 

1782.  — Joseph  Frink,  Isaac  Gallup,  James  Gordon,  Joseph  Wyley. 

1783.  — James  Gordon,  Joseph  Wyley. 

1784.  — Moses  Campbell,  Jamea  Gordon,  Joseph  Wyley. 

1785.  — Joseph  Alexander,  James  Gordon,  Joseph  Wyley. 

1786.  — Benjamin  Dowe,  Benjamin  Gallup,  Joseph  Wyley. 

1787.  — John  Wyley,  Allen  Campbell,  Benjamin  Gallup. 

1788.  — Titus  Batley,  Isaac  Gallup,  Joshua  Frink. 

1789.  — Robert  Dixon,  Samoel  Bobbins,  Titus  Bailey,  John  Stewart. 

1790.  — Benjamin  Dowe,  Samuel  Bobbins,  Moses  Campbell,  John  Stewart. 


1791.  — Robert  Dixon,  Jussph  Wylsy,  Benjamin  Dowe,  Samuel  Robbin. 

1792.  — John  Gaston,  Thomas  Gordon,  Benjamin  Dowe,  Samuel  llobbin. 

1793.  — John  Gastoo,  David  Gallup,  Samuel  Kinney,  Samuel  Bobbio. 

1794.  — Lemuel  Dorrance,  Joseph  Wylee. 
1795-96.— Samnel  Robbin. 

1797.  — James  Alexander,  Samuel  Robbin. 

1798.  — Joseph  Wylie,  Samuel  Robbin. 

1799.  — Allen  Campbell,  Muses  Bobbins. 

1800.  — Samuel  Rubbing,  Moses  Rubbins. 

1801.  — Nicholas  Raurlall,  Allen  Campbell. 

1802.  — Samuel  Rfjbbins,  Allen  Campbell. 

1803.  — Samuel  Kobbius,  Moses  Robtrina 
18(>4.— Samuel  Kobbius,  Nicholas  Randall. 

1805.  — Wni.  Gallup. 

1806.  — Nathaniel  Sheffield,  Allen  Campbell. 

1807.  — Wm.  Gallup,  Loring  Robbins. 

1808.  — Daniel  Keigwin,  Samuel  Robins. 

1809.  — Wm.  Gallup,  Samuel  Ivinne. 

1810.  — Allen  Campbell,  Samuel  Robbins. 

1811.  — Wm.  Gallup,  Daniel  Keigwin. 

1812.  — Amos  Treat,  Wm.  Gallup. 

1813.  — Samuel  Bobbins,  Starry  Kinne. 
Ifsl4. —  Allen  Campliell,  James  Alexander. 

1815.  — Wni.  Gallup,  Daniel  Keigwein. 

1816.  — James  Alexiiuder,  Daniel  Keigwein. 

1817.  — Minoi'  Robbins,  Daniel  Keigwein. 

1818.  — Wm.  Gallup,  Sterry  Kinns. 
1819-20. — James  Alexander. 
1821.— Minor  Rohbius. 

18:^2. — Sterry  Kinne. 

1823.  — Minor  Bobbins.  , 

1824.  — Sterry  Kinne. 

1825.  — Jonathan  Stanton. 
182C.— Steny  Kinne. 

1827.  — Kione  Gallnp. 

1828.  — Joel  Kinney. 
1829'— Sterry  Kinue. 

1830.  — Joel  Kinney. 

1831.  — Harvey  Campbell. 

1832.  — Joel  Kinne. 

1833.  — Joseph  Wylie. 

1834.  - Elioha  Patten. 

1835.  — John  C.  Smith. 
1830.— Elisha  Patten. 
1837.— John  C.  Smith. 
183S. — Harvey  Campbell. 

1839.  — Samuel  R.  Kioney. 

1840.  — Ira  K.  Craodall. 
1841-42.— Elisha  Patten. 
1843.— Wm.  C.  Stanton. 
1844  — l^lisha  Patten. 
1845-46.— Benj.  Gallup  (2). 

1847.  — :<aniuel  Gates. 

1848.  — G.  D.  Campbell. 

1849.  — Beuj.  Gallnp,  Jr. 

1850.  — Eras  D.  Campbell. 

1851.  — Eliaha  Patteu. 

1852.  — Stephen  S.  Kegwin. 

1853.  — Kinney  Gallup. 
1864.- ElisliK  Patten. 
1855.— N.  S.  Gullop. 
185G.— 0.  II.  Smith. 

1857.  — Cliristoplier  Colcgrove. 

1858.  — Beuj.  Gallup. 

1859.  — Martin  Kinne. 

1860.  — Caleb  P.  Pullcu. 

1861.  — Charles  E,  l\luin. 

1862.  — Robert  H.  Dixon. 
1863 — CliarleH  E.  Slain. 
1864.— Ira  G.  Brlggs. 
I8G5.— Harvey  Campbell. 

1866.  — Ira  G.  Brig^'S. 

1867.  — Albert  Calupbcll. 
1808.— Ira  0.  Brings. 

1869.  — Albert  (  ampboll. 

1870.  — Edmund  Hall. 

1871.  — Benj.  Gallup. 
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1872 —Ezra  BripRS. 
1S73.— Cliarlcs  S.  Weaver, 
1S74  — Oharleii  E  Main. 

1875.  — Jaretl  A.  Gallup. 

1876.  -  E.  Byron  Gallup. 

1877.  — James  M.  Co<ik. 

1878.  — Joseph  C.  Tanner. 

1879.  — Koliert  H.  Dixou. 
IStiO.—  Hiram  Jencks. 
1881.— James  M.  Cook. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

A'OLUNTOWN—(  Continued). 
BIOGKAPIIICAL  SKETCH. 

Ira  G.  Briggs  &  Co. — Among  the  early  factories 
of  cotton  yarn  in  New  England  was  that  of  the 
Industry  Manufacturing  Company  of  Voluntown, 
Conn.,  which  was  formed  March  12,  1814,  by  James 
Treat,  of  Preston,  and  others. 

Mr.  Treat  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  of  that  vicinity.    He  was  largeJy  engaged 
in  trade,  and  invested  in  several  manufacturing  in- 
terests, among  which  was  the  Jewett  City  Cotton 
Manufacturing   Company,   organized   in  1811,  the  \ 
germ  of  the  present  manufacturing  enterprises  of  that  ^ 
place.    In  the  Industry  Manufacturing  Company  he 
owned  at  fii-st  five  of  the  twenty  shares,  and  by  sue-  | 
cessive  purchases  from  the  other  owners  increased 
his  interest  until  Nov.  4,  1823,  when  he  became  sole 
owner. 

On  Aug.  9,  1824,  he  conveyed  an  interest  of  one- 
third  to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  H.  Doane,  and  on  | 
April  18,  1828,  au  additional  one-sixth.  Mr.  Doane 
sold  bis  interest  to  James  S.  Treat,  son  of  James  \ 
Treat,  Dec.  29,  1832.  The  latter  also  sold  his  in-  i 
tere.'^t  to  his  son,  Sept.  18,  1843.  Jaraes  S.  Treat  ; 
•operated  the  mill  until  Feb.  12,  1855,  when  he  made  i 
an  assignment.  On  the  18th  of  April  of  the  follow-  | 
ing  year  the  property  was  sold  to  a  company,  one  of  [ 
•whom  was  Ira  G.  Briggs. 

Ira  G.  Briggs  was  born  in  Coventry,  R.  I.,  April 
29,  1820.  His  father,  Wanton  Briggs,  was  a  farmer 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  the  father  of  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  Ira  was  the 
elde  t,  except  one  who  died  in  infancy.  He  worked 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
his  father  removed  to  tl»e  village  since  known  as 
Harrisville,  where  he  was  employed  by  Elisha  Harris,  i 
the  well-known  manufacturer,  and  afterwards  Gov-  ; 
ernor  of  the  State. 

Ira  entered  Mr.  Harris'  factory,  beginning  in  the  j 
picker-room,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  then  I 
worked  about  two  years  in  the  otlier  parts  of  the  fac-  | 
tory,  and  became  expert  in  all  the  processes  of  cotton 
manufacturing.  At  eighteen  he  eutered  ti:e  machine- 
shop  of  Lavalle,  Lainphear  &  Co.,  in  the  adjoining 
village  (Phenix),  that  firm  being  then  engaged  as  its 
successor.    The  Lamphear  Machine  Company  is  now 


j  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  raachineiy.  He 
I  worked  here  three  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
i  building  of  cotton  machinery.  Having  attained  bis 
I  majority,  he  again  entered  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Harris,  and  remained  in  it  for  seven  years,  having 
charge  of  the  repairs  of  the  machinery. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  the  factory  of  Brown  & 
Ives,  at  Hope  village,  two  miles  above  Harrisville,  on 
the  samestreain,  was  being  built  under  the  supervision 
of  David  Whitman,  and  Mr.  Briggs  was  employed  to 
superintend  the  putting  up  of  the  shafting  and  setting 
the  machinery  in  running  order.  Having  finished  this 
task,  he  was  engaged  by  Brown  &  Ives  to  take  charge 
of  the  machinery  and  repairs,  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  at  the  Hope  factory  until  1852.  He  was 
then  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rockville  Mills, 
in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.  These  mills,  built  iu  1845,  were 
then  owned  by  John  C.  Harris,  Oliver  D.  Wells,  and 
Harris  Lamphear,  the  latter,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  had  been  superintendent.  The  business  had 
not  been  successful,  and  the  company  was  embarrassed 
in  its  finances.  Iu  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Briggs' 
agency,  by  his  able  administration,  the  indebtedness 
was  materially  reduced  and  the  affairs  of  the  company 
became  more  prosperous.  Early  in  1856,  with  other 
gentlemen,  he  purchased  from  the  insolvent  estate  of 
James  S.  Treat  the  mills  and  adjacent  real  estate 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Industry  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  at  once  commenced  business  as  the 
Beachdale  IManufiicturing  Company,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth.  In  the  same  year  such  changes 
in  the  ownership  occurred  that  at  its  end  Mr.  Briggs 
owned  two-fifths  and  Jonathan  R.  Wells  and  Thomas 
R.  Wells  three-fifths  of  the  whole  interest,  and  in 
this  proportion  it  was  held  by  the  same  pereons  until 
Nov.  20, 1857,  when  the  Messrs.  Wells  sold  their  inter- 
est to  John  L.  Ross,  of  North  Providence,  R.  I.  This 
partnership  continued  for  three  years.  It  was  then 
dissolved,  Mr.  Briggs  purchasing  the  interest  of  his 
partners  and  becoming  sole  projirietor,  Nov.  17,  1860. 
On  the  12th  of  December  ensuing  he  sold  an  interest 
of  two-fifths  to  his  brother-in-law,  Jonathan  L.  Spen- 
cer, of  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  forming  with  him  the  firm 
of  Briggs  &  Spencer.  On  Feb.  15,  1861,  Briggs  & 
Spencer  bought  a  mill  and  privilege  half  a  mile  be- 
low the  Beachdale  Mill,  on  the  same  stream,  from 
Samuel  Gates.  Mr.  Gates  had,  several  years  before, 
built  the  mill  and  a  temporary  dam,  but  had  not  op- 
erated the  mill.  Briggs  &  Spencer  did  not  occupy  it, 
but  leased  it  to  Hiram  Jenckes  for  four  years  as  a 
twine-mill.  The  partnership  continued  until  Oct.  1, 
1863,  when  Mr.  Spencer  sold  liis  interest  to  John  L. 
Ross,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  changed  to  Ross  & 
Briggs. 

On  J uly  1,  1865,  Mr.  Briggs  conveyed  to  his  young- 
est living  brother,  Ezra,  one-sixth  of  his  interest, 
amounting  to  one-teuth  of  the  whole  interest,  the 
business  being  afterwards  conducted  under  the  style 
of  Ross,  Briggs  &  Co.    On  Aug.  21,  1868,  Ira  G. 
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Briggs  purchased  John  L.  Ross'  interest,  and  con- 
veyed to  his  brother  Ezra  an  additional  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  business  and  mill  property,  forming  with 
him  the  firm  of  Ira  G.  Briggs  &  Co.  Their  interests 
in  it  were  respectively  four-fifths  and  one-fifth.  The 
firm-style  and  the  relative  interest  remain  the  same 
to  this  day.  During  both  of  the  periods  of  the  part- 
nership of  Ira  G.  Briggs  and  John  L.  Ross  the  latter 
had  DO  active  connection  with  any  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  capital  only  being  invested. 

On  Sept.  21,  1870,  Ira  G.  Briggs  &  Co.  purchased, 
for  further  uses,  the  mill-privileges  below  the  Gates 
mill,  formerly  belonging  to  Alice  Branch,  having  a 
fall  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  a  capacity  nearly  double 
that  of  either  of  the  privileges  owned  by  them,  which 
had  been  leased  to  supply  power  for  a  saw-mill,  a 
grist-mill,  and  a  shoddy-mill.    The  next  year,  1871, 
they  purchased  the  Doane  mill,  on  the  same  stream, 
below  the  Branch  privilege.  This  property  bad  passed 
from  the  ownership  of  Joseph  H.  Doane,  by  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage,  Dec.  7,  1852.    During  the 
period  between  that  date  and  its  purchase  by  the 
Messrs.  Briggs  it  had  been  owned  by  different  firms, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  successful  in  operating  it. 
Since  it  has  come  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pro- 
prietors it  has  been  profitably  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  yarns  and  warps.    Since  Mr.  Briggs  acquired, 
in  1860,  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Beachdale  \ 
Mills,  he  has  expended  large  amounts  out  of  bis  \ 
profits  in  increasing  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  his  | 
mills,  by  erecting  new  buildings,  introducing  im-  ( 
proved  machinery,  and  providing  a  larger  and  more  ] 
continuous  supply  of  water-power.    He  has  pur-  ' 
chased  the  right  of  persons  controlling  the  outlet  and  ', 
flowage  of  Beach  Pond, — a  principal  means  of  supply 
of  water-power  to  the  mills  in  Voluntown,  and  below 
on  the  Pachaug  River, — and  has  erected  a  new  dam  at 
the  outlet  of  the  pond,  and  raised  the  highway  for  j 
half  a  mile.    These  works  have  enlarged  the  area  of  ' 
this  natural  reservoir  to  some  twelve  hundred  acres,  ' 
and  increased  the  depth  of  the  water  by  ten  feet, 
thus  enabling  the  Messrs.  Briggs  to  fun  their  mills  ; 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  nine  months.    The  \ 
work  was  done  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Ira  j 
G.  Briggs,  and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  firm.  In  | 
1873,  Mr.  Briggs  became  a  stockholder,  and  the  next 
year  a  director,  in  the  Rockville  Mills,  at  Ilopkinton, 
R.  I.,  in  which,  from  1852  to  1856,  he  had  his  first  ex- 
perience in  mill  management.    He  has  been  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  agent  since  1874,  with  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  purchase  of  material  and  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  the  goods.    There  are  three  of 
these  mills,  situated  on  successive  privileges  of  the 
same  stream,  like  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Briggs  at 
Voluntown. 

The  Rockville  Mills  have  been  ably  managed,  and 
in  a  period  of  general  depression  have  been  kept  in 
constant  operation,  paying  their  current  expenses, 
together  with  the  interest  on  a  large  debt,  and  heavy  ' 
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\  expenditui-es  in  improvements  in  mills  and  ma- 
i  chinery.    In  the  same  year,  1873,  Ira  G.  Briggs  &  Co. 
j  bought  an  interest  of  one-fifth  in  the  Stillman  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Westerly,  R.  I.    This  mill,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cassimeres,  has  been  in 
operation  about  six  years,  and  operates  eight  sets  of 
i  machinery.    Ira  G.  Briggs  has  been  president  since 
j  October,  1876,  and  has  devoted  much  personal  atten- 
j  tion  to  its  affairs.    The  result  is  seen  in  the  marked 
improvement  of  .its  condition  and  prospects. 

While  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  engaged  in  these  enter- 
prises he  has  occupied  many  public  positions  of 
I  honor  and  trust.  He  was  first  selectman  of  the  town 
I  nine  years  in  succession,  a  member  of  the  lower 
j  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1865,  1866,  and 
I  1868,'  and  of  the  Senate  in  1870.  In  the  Senate  he 
j  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Banking. 

The  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  Ezra  Briggs,  is  the 
youngest  son  but  one  of  Wanton  Briggs,  and  was 
born  in  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Oct.  9,  1830.  He  attended 
the  district  school  until  he  was  about  nine  years  old, 
when  he  was  placed  at  work  in  the  factory.  He  was 
employed  there,  except  a  brief  interval  of  labor  on  a 
i  farm  and  about  six  months  at  school,  until  the  spring 
I  of  1846,  when  his  father's  family  removed  to  Phenix, 
R.  I.  There  Ezra  went  to  work  in  the  Phenix  Cotton- 
Mill,  continuing  in  it  until  the  spring  of  1849. 

He  next  obtained  employmejit  in  the  machine-shop 
of  Lavalle,  Lamphear  &  Co.,  and  worked  at  building 
machinery  about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  school 
and  engaged  in  teaching  for  three  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1854  he  became  book-keeper  in  the  Harris 
Lime-Rock  Company,  in  Smitlifield,  R.  I.,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1856  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  with 
James  H.  Read  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  woolens, 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  engaged  with 
Brown  &  Ives  as  book-keeper  in  their  factory  at  Hope-' 
ville,  R.  I.  Here  he  remained  nearly  nine  yeara,  re- 
moving in  June,  1865,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother 
Ira,  to  Voluntown,  Conn.  On  July  1,. 1865,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ross  &  Briggs,  as  above 
stated,  the  style  being  changed  to  Ross,  Briggs  &  Co., 
and  on  Aug.  21,  1868,  Mr.  Ross  retiring,  the  firm' 
style  was  changed  to  its  present  form  of  Ira  G.  Briggs 
&  Co.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  has  since  that 
date  retained  the  general  management,  while  to  his 
brother  has  been  committed  the  details  of  business  at 
the  mills,  with  special  charge  of  the  books,  accounts, 
and  correspondence. 

Ezra  Briggs  is  a  man  of  large  public  spirit  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  and  served  the  town  in 
1872  as  its  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut. 

Both  of  the  members  of  the  firm  are  in  the  prime 
of  mental  and  physical  vigor,  with  ripe  experience 
and  ample  capital,  and  with  mills  well  supplied  witli 
machinery,  and  of  a  high  industrial  reputation. 
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Town— The  First  Town-Meeting— Ofiicei-6  Electeii. 

The  town  of  Waterfoid  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  tlie  county,  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the 
north  by  Montville,  on  the  east  by  the  Thames  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Ledyard  and  Groton,  and  by 
New  London,  and  on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  the  west  by  East  Lyme. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  will  be  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  history  of  New  London,  of  which  this 
town  formed  a  part  until  1801.  The  early  record 
history,  Revolutionary,  names  of  early  settlers,  etc.,  is 
incorporated  in  the  history  of  the  mother-town. 

Early  Grants. — The  first  location,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  present  town,  was  made  by  John 
Winthrop,  the  founder  of  New  London.  It  consisted 
of  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  included 
what  is  DOW  Jlillstone  Point.  In  1660  the  General 
Court  added  to  this  farm  the  privilege  of  keeping  the 
ferry  at  Niantic  River,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  tlie 
Ferry  farm.  It  was  a  part  of  the  portion  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  on  his  daughter  Lucy,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Palmer. 

"  Adjoining  the  Ferry  farm  was  that  of  John  Pren- 
tis,  and  north  of  these,  on  the  hay,  Hugh  Caulkins 
and  Williaiu  Keeny ;  at  Pine  Neck,  Mr.  Blinnian; 
"rounding  the  head  of  the  river,'  Isaac  Willey;  and 
yet  farther  west,  Matthew  Beckwith,  whose  land,  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  with  Lyme,  was 
found  to  lie  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  that  town, 
though  his  house  was  on  the  portion  belonging  to 
New  London. 

"  Mr.  Brueu  had  an  early  grant  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan  Cove,  which  is  still  known  as  Bruen's  Neck ; 
George  Harwood's  land  joined  Bruen's.  This  locality 
was  designated  as  '  old  ground  that  had  been  planted 
by  Indians.'  Robert  Parke  had  a  valuable  grant  at 
Poquiogh  (the  Indian  name  of  the  tract  east  of  the 
cove),  and  next  to  him  smaller  portions  were  laid  out 
to  the  Beeby  brothers.  '  The  three  Beebys'  had  also 
divisions  at  Fog  Plain,  a  name  which  is  still  in  famil- 
iar use.  Many  of  the  small  grants  on  this  plain  were 
bought  up  by  William  Hough. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  James  Rogers,  by 
purchasing  the  divisions  of  Robert  Hempstead  and 
Robert  Parke,  called  Goshen,  and  various  smaller 
shares  of  proprietors,  became  the  largest  landholder 
on  the  Neck.    Himself,  three  sons,  and  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Beebe,  all  had  farms  in  this  quarter.    The  j 
Harbor's  Mouth  farm  was  an  original  grant  to  Mr.  \ 
Blinman,  but  was  afterwards  the  j)roperty  of  John  i 
Tinker.    Andrew  Lester  was  another  early  rasident  ' 
upon  the  Neck. 

"  In  the  district  called  Cohanzie,  northwest  of  the  I 


town  plot,  was  Mr.  Wiuthrop's  Mill-pond  farm,  which 
j  was  probably  a  grant  attached  to  his  privilege  of  the 
I  mill-stream.  His  right  to  a  portion  of  it  being  after- 
I  wards  contested,  the  witnesses  produced  in  court  tes- 
i  tified  that  Mr.  Winthrop  occupied  this  farm  'before 
I  Cai>e  Ann  men  came  to  the  town.'  Not  far  from  the 
j  town  plot,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill-brook,  was  a 
I  swampy  meadow  called  Little  Cove  Meadow.  This 
]  was  given  to  James  Avery.  Advancing  still  to  the 
northward,  we  meet  with  a  tract  of  high,  ridgy  land^ 
often  called  tke  Mountain.  Here  Edward  Palmes 
^  and  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Royce  had  grants,  which 
i  were  called  Mountain  farms.  This  was  a  rough  and 
i  barren  region.  An  English  emigrant  at  a  later  day 
I  settled  on  one  of  these  farms,  and  the  witticism  was 
:  current  that  he  selected  the  spot  on  the  supposition 
■  that  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks  he  could  see  Eng- 
I  land." 

Among  the  grants  north  of  the  present  city  of  New 
i  London  were  those  of  Winthrop,  Stebbins,  Blinman, 
i  Lothrop,  Bartlet,  and  Waterhouse.    The  Blinman 
I  grant  included  Upper  Mamoquack  Neck,  and  the 
j  grant  of  Waterhouse  covered  "the  neck  at  the  strait's 
I  mouth."    "  Winthrop  bad  other  important  grants  in 
j  this  quarter.    April  14,  16-53,  the  whole  water-course 
of  Colewife's  Brook  was  granted  him,  with  privilege  of 
;  erecting  mills,  making  dams  and  ponds,  cutting  down 
timber,  and  taking  up  land  on  its  banks."    In  the 
same  year,  1653,  he  erected  a  bouse  near  the  mill, 
which  was  without  doubt  the  first  on  the  west  side  of 
j  the  river  as  far  north  as  this.    A  few  months  later  a 
I  grant  of  land  with  saw-mill  privileges  was  made  still 
I  farther  north,  near  Uncasville,  in  the  present  town  of 
I  Montville. 

I  The  Pioneers. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
I  previously,  the  following  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
I  this  town  :  Henry  Brooks,  living  at  Nahantick  in 
:  1679;  Will  iam  Gary,  in  the  Jordan  district  before 
\  1690;  David  Carpenter,  at  Nahantic  Ferry,  1680; 
I  Aaron  Fountain,  son-in-law  of  Samuel  Beebe, — his 
j  house  on  the  Great  Neck  is  mentioned  in  1683  ;  Roger 
I  Gibson  and  son  William,  Great  Neck,  1680;  Peter 

Huckley  erected  a  fulling-mill  at  Jordan  in  1694; 

John  Harvey  was  living  at  Nahantic  in  1682,  and 

Tl  lomas  Munsall,  or  Munson,  on  the  Great  Neck  in 

1683. 

First  Baptist  Church.— The  town  of  Waterford 
was  known  until  1801  as  New  London,  of  which  it 
was  a  part.  The  accounts  of  the  early  movements  of 
Baptists  are  therefore  put  down  to  New  London, 
though  the  seat  of  those  movements  was  in  those 
parts  now  known  as  Waterford.  The  first  baptisms 
in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  after  the  primitive  mode, 
took  place  in  this  town  in  the  year  1674,  by  regular 
Baptist  ministers  from  Rhode  Island.  An  excite- 
ment was  raised  on  account  of  it,  and  the  General 
Court  was  iuvoked  to  suppress  the  innovation.  Sev- 
eral of  these  Baptists  remaining  firm  to  their  senti- 
ments, on  the  organization  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
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in  Groton,  in  1705,  put  themselves  under  the  watch-  \ 
care  of  that  church,  and  were  visited  from  time  to  [ 
time  by  its  pastor.  Elder  Wightman,  till  about  the  i 
year  1710,  when  they  were  organized  into  a  distinct  | 
church,  which  is  called  by  Backus  "The  Second  \ 
Baptist  Church  in  Connecticut." 

For  several  years  the  church  remained  destitute  of  i 
a  pastor,  but  received  the  occasional  visits  of  Elders  j 
Wightman,  of  Groton,  Tillinghast,  of  Providence,  ! 
Wm.  Peckham,  of  Newport,  and  others,  who  broke  ' 
unto  them  "  the  bread  of  life."  j 

Stephen  Gorton,  from  Rhode  Island,  commenced  I 
visiting  the  church  about  the  year  1720,  and  was  or-  i 
dained  as  their  pastor  Nov.  28, 1726.  Previous  to  the  \ 
settlement  of  Elder  Gorton  the  church  had  erected  | 
a  commodious  house  of  worship  on  East  Neck,  which  i 
was  a  "  Bethel"  to  multitudes  of  souls  for  more  than  \ 
a  century.  The  church  also,  as  it  grew  stronger,  pur- 
chased a  joarsona^re,  including  a  small  farm,  which  El-  I 
der  Gorton  occupied  while  he  remained  in  Waterford.  1 
Great  success  attended  the  ministry  of  Elder  Gorton  \ 
for  many  years.  He  won  the  aflFection  of  his  people  j 
at  home,  and  was  respected  abroad  for  his  talents  as  : 
a  speaker.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  rapidly  I 
increased,  and  spread  into  the  adjoining  towns  and  j 
across  the  Connecticut  River.  His  labors  greatly  pro-  ! 
moted  the  progress  of  Baptist  sentiments  in  Lyme  and  | 
Saybrook, and  in  1731  "a  branch  of  Elder  Gorton's  \ 
church  was  planted  in  Walliogford,  which  remained  \ 
under  the  watch-care  of  the  New  London  (Water- 
ford)  Church  till  Aug.  20,  1739,  when  they  Avere  : 
formed  into  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  Connecticut,  j 

The  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  Devenport  in 
New  London  was  attended  with  vast  success,  thou-  j 
sands  hearing  the  Word  of  God  from  those  devoted  i 
servants  of  their  Master.    But  amid  the  general  joy 
of  Zion  and  increase  of  her  converts  which  followed 
"The  Great  New  Light  Stir"  (so  called),  an  event  i 
occurred  which  threw  this  church  into  trial,  and  pro-  \ 
duced  much  division  and  alienation,  and  subsequently 
the  destruction  of  Elder  Gorton's  church  and  the  for-  : 
mation  of  a  new  interest.    That  a  minister  of  so  long  I 
standing  and  usefulness  as  Elder  Gorton  should  per-  j 
mit  his  moral  character  to  be  compromised  was  so  as- 
tonishing and  sorrowful  that  the  church  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  division.    The  majority,  however,  dis-  i 
believing  the  accusation  alleged  against  him,  adhered 
to  the  pastor,  but  the  minority  withdrew,  and  subse- 
quently, at  about  1748,  with  some  new  converts, 
gathered  under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Wm.  Peckham  ; 
and  Daniel  Green,  formed  "  a  new  interest,"  which 
was  recognized  as  the  First  Church,  the  old  having 
been  considered  as  out  of  gospel   order,  and  lost  I 
the  fellowship  of  the  other  two  churches.  Elder 
Peckham's  labors  were  highly  conducive  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Baptist  cause  in  Waterford,  and 
in  vindicating  the  great  Baptist  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty.     This  venerable  apostle  extended  his  labors  | 
to  Saybrook,  where  he  "baptized  both  men  and 


women"  believing  in  Christ,  regardless  of  the  fierce 
opposition  which  met  him.  But  his  bold  and  open 
advocacy  of  Baptist  sentiments,  and  the  doctrine  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  in  general,  procured  for  him 
and  the  intrepid  Green  and  many  of  their  followers  a 
lodgment  in  New  London  jail  for  several  weeks  in 
midwinter,  and  where  they  were  allowed  no  fire  or 
bedding,  and  but  insufficient  food. 

The  imprisonment  of  these  brethren  called  forth 
the  deepest  sympathy  from  many  of  "the  Standing 
Order."  The  president  of  Yale  College,  Col.  Elisha 
AVilliams,  issued  immediately  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Essential  Rights  of  Protestants,"  in  which  he 
gave  a  masterly  expos6  of  the  intolerance  of  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  laws,  and  advocated  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  have  in  every  age  been  cherished  by 
Baptists. 

This  church  was  also  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
Elders  Cooley,  Mack,  and  Sprague,  whose  labors  were 
owned  of  the  Lord  among  them.  Elder  Mack,  who 
was  ordained  in  Lyme  in  1749  over  a  Separate  Con- 
gregational Church,  on  becoming  a  Baptist,  frequently 
visited  this  church,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Montauk  Indians,  on  Long  Island,  where  a  branch 
of  this  body  was  planted  among  that  tribe,  which 
continued  for  more  than  a  half-century. 

About  this  time  (1752)  the  attention  of  the  church 
was  attracted  to  the  gift  of  Nathan  Howard,  one  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  church,  who  seemed 
designed  of  the  Lord  as  their  future  pastor.  He  was 
called  to  ordination  and  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  served  his 
brethren  in  this  holy  office.  He  died  suddenly,  of 
smallpox,  March  2,  1777,  aged  fifty-six  years.  The 
praise  of  his  life  still  lingers  in  the  church.  His  oc- 
cupation in  life,  like  some  of  the  apostles,  was  that  of 
a  fisherman.  He  discovered  a  favorite  fishing-ground, 
now  well  known  to  navigators  of  the  Sound,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Howard's  Ledge.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  earnest  in 
his  warnings  to  sinners  in  public  and  by  the  wayside. 
His  memory  is  yet  cherished  with  a  hallowed  enthu- 
siasm by  the  aged  pilgrims  in  Zion,  and  the  precious 
influence  of  his  pious  example  and  unwonted  faith 
are  yet  in  the  church  he  loved  so  much  and  served  so 
long.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  burying-ground 
given  by  himself  to  the  church,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  purchase. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Elder  Howard  that 
Elder  Eliphalet  Lester  resided  at  Jordan,  near  the 
spot  where  the  present  house  of  worship  is  located. 
It  was  in  this  vicinity  Elder  Lester  was  born  in  1730, 
and  here  he  buried  his  first  wife,  who  died  of  small- 
pox. He  had  been  awakened  and  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1745  or  1746,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  "a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 
The  efficient  aid  he  rendered  to  Elder  Howard  and 
the  church,  previous  to  his  removal,  causes  his  name 
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to  be  embalmed  in  tbe  early  bistory  of  this  body. 
After  bis  settlenieat  at  Saybrook,  in  177(i,  his  frequent 
visits  in  these  parts  made  him,  under  God,  the  instru- 
ment of  much  good. 

Zadoc  Darrow,  the  third  pastor  of  tbe  church,  was 
born  in  New  London,  (O.  S.)  Dec.  25,  1728.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Ebenezer  Darrow,  and  bis  mother 
was  a  Rogers,  "a  lineal  descendant  of  bim  that  was 
burnt  at  Stnithfield  in  tbe  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary." 
That  the  blood  of  tbe  martyr  flowed  in  his  veins 
has  been  several  times  before  published  to  the  world. 
Tbe  evidence  on  which  this  claim  is  based  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  undeniable.  Though  educated  in  the 
forms  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  be  had  never  en- 
tertained very  serious  impressions  till  he  went,  out 
of  curiosity,  to  hear  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  then  known 
as  a  great  "  New  Light  preacher."  The  thoughtless 
young  man  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  impor- 
tant truths  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard,  and  after 
a  severe  struggle  with  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  was 
led  to  embrace  the  Saviour.  Though  surrounded  by 
friends  that  despised  "  this  way,"  and  treated  his 
newly-adopted  opinions  with  worse  than  mere  con- 
tempt, he  nevertheless  boldly  confessed  Christ,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  identify  himself  with  tbe  infant 
Baptist  cause.  Following  up  tbe  preaching  of  Elder 
Morse,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  uniformly  went  several 
miles  to  hear,  he  persuaded  his  spiritual  instructor  to 
hold  meetings  near  tbe  city,  and  from  these  meetings 
a  small  Baptist  Church  arose,  "of  which,"  tbe  account 
says,  "  young  Zadoc  became  the  first  deacon."  This 
church  secured  the  pastoral  services  of  Elder  Noah 
Hammond,  and  attempted  to  build  a  meeting-bonse 
just  west  of  the  city  of  New  London ;  but  things 
wearing  an  unfavorable  aspect.  Elder  Hammond  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  a  church  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  resided  some  twenty  years,  a  useful  minister  of  the 
gospel.  His  bereaved  church,  from  the  smallness  of 
their  number  and  their  proximity  to  Elder  Howard's 
church  at  Niantick,  was  dissolved,  and  united  with 
the  First  Church.  The  accession  of  Deacon  Darrow 
and  his  bretbern  to  the  body  of  which  Elder  Howard 
was  pastor  bears  date  of  about  A.D.  1756. 

His  views  in  regard  to  "mixed  communion"  were 
said  to  be  rather  stricter  than  those  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  brethren  to  whom  he  bad  now  attached 
himself,  and  this  accounts  for  his  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Hammond  interest.  But  in  1756  tbe  old 
church  seem  to  have  been  returning  to  their  original 
ground  of  admitting  only  such  to  tbe  communion  of 
the  church  as  "were  baptized  into  it"  according  to 
apostolic  usage.  Mr.  Darrow's  growing  public  gift, 
the  well-known  "good  report"  of  his  integrity,  bis 
intimate  knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures  and  soundness 
in  tbe  faith,  his  undaunted  zeal  for  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  cross,  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  tbe  rights  of 
conscience,  then  so  little  understood,  all  seemed  to 
lead  bis  pastor  and  his  brethren  to  regard  him  as 
their  future  leader.    Unconscious  of  bis  own  qualifi- 


I  cations  for  the  sacred  office,  he  steadily  declined  re- 
I  ceiving  ordination  till  the  failing  health  and  resigna- 
\  tion  of  Elder  Howard  induced  him  to  give  way  to  the 
I  unanimous  call  of  the  church  and  entreaties  of  his 
j  beloved  pastor,  whom  he  finally  succeeded  in  office 
j  about  A.D.  1775,  possibly  a  little  earlier,  as  we  have 
I  lost  the  exact  date.  Ebenezer  Rogers  was  chosen 
i  deacon  in  bis  stead. 

j  The  number  of  communicants  at  this  time  was 
I  small.  There  were  many  trials  incident  to  tbe  pas- 
I  toral  office  which  the  present  generation  can  but 
I  faintly  appreciate. 

I     The  law  of  tbe  colony,  which  at  first  enacted 
"That  no  persons  within  this  Colony  shall  at  any 
time  embody  themselves  into  Church  estate  without 
the  consent  of  tbe  General  Court  and  tbe  approbation 
I  of  neighboring  Elders ;  That  no  ministry  or  Church 
I  administration  shall  be  attended  by  the  inhabitants 
I  of  any  plantation  or  colony  distinct  or  separate  from, 
j  and  in  opposition  to,  that  which  is  openly  observed 
\  and  dispensed  by  the  approved  minister  of  tbe  place" 
j  [i.e.,  standing  order).    These  laws  had  been  so  far 
i  modified  as  to  secure  the  Baptists  from  open  per- 
\  secution,  but  securing  little  beyond  it.  Elder  Darrow 
i  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  catholicity  of  Messrs. 
I  Adams  and  Byles, — successive  Congregational  clergy- 
men of  New  London ;   men  ahead  of  their  times 
in  their  enlightened  views  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
— who  did  not  permit  their  names  to  come  down  to 
us  as  tlie  abettors  of  those  petty  annoyances  to  which 
i  his  brethren  in  less  favored  parishes  were  then  ex- 
!  posed.    From  these  and  other  streaks  of  light  that 
began  to  illuminate  the  horizon  of  the  church  of 
God  he  anticipated  the  not  distant  rising  of  the  sun 
i  of  religious  liberty.    But  there  was  a  darker  shade 
I  upon  some  parts  of  tbe  picture  which  at  times  led 
i  bim  and  his  Baptist  co-laborers  to  despond.  The 
I  process  of  exemption  from  taxation  to  support  tbe 
:  religion  of  the  State  was  difficult  and  often  extremely 
i  vexatious,  and  there  had  grown  up  among  tbe  "  steady 
I  habits"  of  the  good  people  of  Connecticut  an  almost 
holy  horror  of  dissenters  of  the  Roger  Williams  school, 
who  were  said  to  seek  the  undermining  of  all  the 
staid  religious  institutions  of  the  land  founded  by 
I  the  pious  Pilgrim  fathers. 

Time-honored  prejudice  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  many 
good  men  in  the  church  and  in  the  State  that  they 
could  not  (it  seems  as  if  they  dared  not)  distinguish 
between  a  conscientious  opposition  to  religious  intol- 
erance and  an  opposition  to  religion  itself.  The  Bap- 
tists of.  Connecticut  were  then  few  in  number, — their 
cburcbes  counting  less  than  twenty, — their  aggregate 
membership  less  than  a  thousand, — without  meeting- 
houses, or  with  but  poor  apologies  for  them,  located  at 
a  most  obsequious  distance  from  thickly-populated 
j  points,  as  if  afraid  to  offend  the  eye  of  the  multitude. 
As  a  sect,  taunted  with  their  poverty  of  this,  world's 
goods  and  honors,  accounted  but  illiterate  and  design- 
I  ing  men,  they  felt  that  they  were  made  the  common 
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pack-horse  of  all  the  sins  of  all  the  opprobrious  sects 
from  the  days  of  the  first  Baptist  to  that  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  general  discouragements,  there  were 
some  special  trials  which  Pastor  Darrow  had  to  en- 
counter. The  exciting  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  were  nowhere  in  the  land  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited than  in  this  patriotic  portion  of  our  State. 
But  while  the  soul-stirring  call  of  a  suffering  country 
aroused  the  patriotism  of  all  good  men,  and  resulted 
in  the  nation's  liberty,  yet  the  war  was  undeniably 
attended  and  followed  by  an  alarming  increase  of  in- 
fidelity, with  a  consequent  laxity  of  morals,  which  were 
felt  most  where  the  martial  influence  entirely  pre- 
vailed, as  it  did  for  a  long  time  in  this  unhappy  region 
where  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Trumbull,  the  sacling  of  New  London,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Griswold,  then  the  sight  of  families  fly- 
ing from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  of  warriors  hast- 
ening to  the  points  of  danger,— all  together  had  fanned 
the  hitherto  gentle  flame  of  liberty  into  a  sublime  and 
sweeping  conflagration,  which  not  only  threatened 
destruction  to  the  common  enemy  from  abroad,  but 
menaced  the  quiet  fireside  of  our  brave  ancestors 
with  a  more  insidious  and  not  less  dangerous  foe  at 
home,  Infidelity,  an  ever-present  ally  of  war.  It  re- 
garded not  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which  our 
fathers  mingled  in  the  strife  of  arms.  Infidelity, 
keenly  scented  on  the  track  of  war,  like  the  jackal  on 
the  battle-field,  cares  not  whose  cause  is  just,  or  who 
triumphs,  so  it  can  find  victims  to  gorge  a  carrion, 
craving  appetite. 

Against  this  new  and  formidable  enemy  Father 
Darrow  arrayed  himself,  conscious  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  to 
roll  back  the  swelling  tide  of  skepticism  which  came 
from  the  camp  or  had  been  brought  from  France.  The 
gibes  of  the  open  unbeliever  and  the  ribald  songs  of 
the  free-thinker  made  both  pastor  and  people  their 
unblushing  butt  of  ridicule,  as  we  are  told  by  men 
who  remembered  the  shameless  songs  and  coarse  jests 
of  a  large  class  in  this  vicinity  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  all  his  energies  were  called 
forth  to  stand  in  defense  of  the  gospel  ;  and  signally 
did  the  cause  of  Christ  triumph  in  that  day  that  tried 
the  fidelity  of  his  people.  The  discipline  of  the 
church,  which  the  war  had  affected  unfavorably,  was 
restored  with  gospel  strictness;  the  articles  and  cove- 
nant of  the  church  were  carefully  digested  and  placed 
on  record  ;  mixed  communion  formally,  as  it  had  long 
been  practically,  renounced ;  backsliders  reclaimed, 
and  scores,  from  time  to  time,  brought  into  the 
church,  many  of  whom  had  been  revilers  of  the 
truth,  till  this  ancient  body,  which  at  Elder  Dar- 
row's  accession  in  1756  had  numbered,  as  we  learn, 
but  twenty-five,  rose  to  be,  numerically,  one  of  the 
largest  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  prosperity,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  since,  that  the  first  decided  "mis- 
sionary movement"  in  this  church  occurred,  which. 


I  from  its  early  date  and  singular  origin,  deserves  to  be 
I  mentioned.    It  seems  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
\  State  of  Connecticut  had  authorized  the  Governor  to 
;  invite  every  religious  society  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
contribute  funds  for  the  support  of  missionaries,  to  be 
I  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  (Congregational) 
^  Association  of  Connecticut  to  "preach  the  gospel  in 
\  the  Northern  and  Western  regions  of  America."  A 
,  scheme  so  fraught  with  benevolence  would,  it  was 
I  hoped,  reconcile  even  dissenters  from  the  State  estab- 
:  lishment  to  a  temporary  and  indirect  alliance  betAveen 
;  it  and  the  churches.    Here  was  a  dilemma.  To  com- 
:  ply  with  the  request  would  be  to  countenance  this 
!  alliance;  to  reject  it  was  to  disregard  the  cause  of 
I  missions.    The  church,  having  received  His  Excel- 
;  lency's  proclamation  and  request,  promptly  voted,— 
;  1.  Their  cordial  approval  ot  missionary  objects  as  "a 
I  laudable  and  benevolent  design."    But  2.  This  par- 
i  ticnlar  request  could  not  be  complied  with  in  the 
■  manner  suggested,  because  "the  Association  of  Con- 
i  necticut  did  not  appoint  the  said  missionaries  in  what 
;  we  (the  church)  consider  an  equal  and  impartial 
!  manner,  the  Association  representing  but  one  denom- 
ination."   3.  They  wished  to  have  it  distinctly  un- 
:  derstood  by  all  that  they  "do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  control  them  as  a  religious 
'  body,  but  only  as  members  of  civil  society."    Yet,  4. 
I  Lest  this  refusal  to  meet  the  Assembly's  wishes  might 
\  be  interpreted  by  the  world  as  a  virtual  disapproval 
i  of  sustaining  missionaries,  the  church  "appointed  a 
I  special  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  mission- 
!  ary  purposes,"  voting  further,  that  "  such  funds,  so 
raised,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  '  Bap- 
i  tist  Missionary  Society'  that  might  be  formed ;  and 
\  to  promote  this  good  object  the  church  stood  pledged 
i  to  co-operate  with  any  sister  church  or  churches,  or 
i  with  any  individual  brethren  who  might  be  disposed 
!  to  unite  in  carrying  out  this  worthy  object."  Accord- 
j  ingly  the  subscription-paper  was  circulated,  and 
'  some  fourteen  dollars  raised,  which  was  not  so  small 
;  a  sum  for  a  church  to  raise  in  those  days.    And  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  it  is  believed,  this  branch  of 
Zion  has  continued  to  cherish  a  steady  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  which,  if  not  manifested  in 
casting  munificent  sums  into  the  treasury,  has  yet 
•  been  felt  as  a  duty  and  prized  as  a  privilege. 
'\     The  field  of  Elder  Darrow's  labors  at  this  time  was 
'  wider  than  that  of  modern  Baptist  pastors.  His  little 
I  army  lay  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Niantick 
'  and  in  the  valley  of  Jordan,  but  his  outposts  were 
scattered  over  New  London,  Montville,  Black  Point, 
:  Colchester,  Norwich  Plain.s  (Bozrah),  and  even  Long 
'  Island.    The  "  Norwich  Plains"  Church  (jis  it  stands 
on  the  record)  was  for  some  time  held  as  a  branch  of 
I  this  body,  the  names  of  all  the  constituent  members 
I  being  on  the  books  of  the  mother-church.    Busy  in 
strengthening  feeble  interests  around  him,  constantly 
!  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life  to  the  destitute,  plant- 
'  ing  new  churches  abroad,  for  which  his  own  flock 
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furnished  a  liberal  quota  of  original  members,  he  did  ; 
not  ou  that  account  neglect  his  duties  at  hom,e.    Be-  ; 
sides  attending  to  his  fiirming,  he  yet  found  time  to  i 
hold  meetings  at  River  ITead,  Harbor's  Molltli,  Great  i 
Neck,  Lake's  Pond,  Jordan,  Rope  Ferry,  and  Quaker 
Hill.    He  preached  on  the  Sabbath  and  administered 
the  sacrament  monthly,  except  at  stated  intervals,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  deacons — John  Beckwith —  , 
till  1788,  when  the  unfinished  "Hammond  meeting-  | 
house"  was  removed  from  its  old  site,  near  Finger's 
Brook,  placed  on  land  given  by  Elder  Darrow,  near 
the  "  Howard  burying-ground,"  and  put  in  comfort- 
able order  by  the  church.    It  continued  to  be  their  | 
principal  place  of  worehip  till  1848,  having  been 
from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  repaired  to  accomnio- 
date  a  growing  congregation.    At  stated  times  the  • 
church  held  their  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  com- 
munions in  the  court-house,  or  at  the  dwellings  of 
Coit  and  Clark,  in  the  city  of  New  London,  and  at 
the  old  "  Groton  meeting-house,"  on   East  Neck.  • 
The  latter  was  fi-om  time  to  time  repaired,  and  occu- 
pied for  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

This  church  united  with  the  Second  Groton  and 
other  churches  in  forming,  at  Elder  Burrows'  meet- 
ing, an  association  called  the  "Groton  Conference," 
which  body  in  1789  embraced  fourteen  churches, 
fourteen  ministers,  and  about  thirteen  hundred  com- 
municants.   But  Elder  Darrow  and  his  people  not  I 
approving  of  mixed  communion,  as  practiced  by  some  ^ 
of  the  associated  churches,  withdrew  and  united  with  i 
the  "Stonington  Association."    The  minutes  of  sev- 
eral of  the  first  sessions  of  the  "  Conference,"  com-  : 
mencing  with  1786,  arc  written  out  in  full  on  the 
records. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  Zion  I 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Father  Darrow's  ministry  we  I 
subjoin  a  few  statistics  :  i 

In  1786,  added  by  baptism,  6 ;  in  1787,  58 ;  in  1788,  ' 
30;  iu  1789,  13;  in  1790,  5;  in  1794,  91. 

It  was  during  the  extensive  revival  of  1794  that  | 
Francis  Darrow  was  converted  and  united  with  the  \ 
church,    A  late  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  j 
took  effect  about  this  time,  graciously  exempted  all  j 
dissenters  from  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  fi-om  j 
paying  for  its  support,  jirorkled  they  "  certified  their  ! 
attiichment  and  aid  to  dis.senting  bodies  of  their  , 
choice."    To  show  how  grateful  an  almost  disfran-  j 
chised  people  were  for  small  concessions,  we  need  i 
only  to  remark  the  lively  joy  which  the  Baptists  of  i 
that  day  manifested  for  this  deliverance.    True,  it 
was  not  the  complete  enfranchisement  which  was  : 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  our  State  at  a  later  \ 
period.    But  it  was  hailed  with  a  delight  which  was 
never  surpassed  by  our  Baptist  fathers  at  any  period 
of  their  history,  for  in  it  they  realized  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  full  religious  libertj'.    From  the  point  of 
time  which  they  occupied  they  could  review  the  per-  | 
secutions,  the  ignominy  which  their  predecessors  and  | 
some  of  their  con  tempo  nines  had  suffered  for  vindi-  ' 


eating  the  very  principle  which  the  masses  in  "  the  land 
of  steady  habits"  were  beginning  to  uuderstand.  By 
none  was  this  reaction  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience 
received  with  more  unmingled  satisfaction  than  by 
Father  Darrow.  For  his  tenacious  memory,  had  it 
been  disposed  to  forget  (as  bis  heart  was  to  forgive), 
could  scarcely  fail  at  times  to  recall  the  position  which 
himself  and  brethren  had  occupied  when  branded  as 
"  followers  of  the  mad  men  of  Munster,  aiming  to  sub- 
vert all  the  established  forms  of  religion  in  the  land," 
and  this  slander  reiterated  till  it  came  to  be  believed 
by  many  good  men.  He  could  not  wholly  forget  the 
open  opposition,  the  civil  disabilities,  and  the  count- 
less embarrassments  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them  solely  for  a  steady  but  respectful  adherence  to 
their  convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

In  1801,  Budge  Smith,  an  intelligent  colored  man, 
licensed  some  time  before,  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist. He  was  a  sound,  edifying  preacher,  whose 
memory  is  yet  precious  in  Zion,  but  he  did  not  live 
many  years  to  serve  his  heavenly  Master  in  this  field. 
Budge  had  been  a  slave.  The  little  property  he  had 
accumulated  he  left  to  the  church. 

George  Atwell,  another  licentiate  of  this  church, 
was  ordained  in  1802,  and  settled  over  the  Saybrook 
Church.  He  finally  finished  his  useful  life  at  Enfield 
in  1814,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

About  this  time  Father  Darrow's  health  had  be- 
come so  impaired  by  his  extraordinary  labors,  by  age 
and  consequent  infirmity,  that  the  church,  by  his 
advice,  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  West,  of 
Bozrah,  to  become  associate  pastor  with  Elder  Dar- 
row (then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year),  which  he  accepted, 
and  came  to  reside  among  them  in  1802.  Elder  West, 
who  had  at  first  been  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  was 
born  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  1766.  After  embracing 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  he  was  ordained  at  Norwich 
in  1799,  and  the  same  year  settled  over  the  Bozrah 
Church. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  in  Waterford  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  New  London  was  formed  by 
the  dismissal  of  about  fifty  members  from  the  old 
body.  The  new  church  called  Elder  West  to  the 
pastorate,  but  he  continued,  by  agreement,  to  break 
bread  to  the  Waterford  brethren  till  1809.  After 
twelve  years  of  successful  labor  with  the  mother  and 
daughter  in  Waterford  and  New  London  he  removed 
to  Saybrook,  and  remained  connected  with  that 
ancient  church  till  his  death  iu  1837. 

Francis  Darrow  was  associated  with  his  grandfather 
Zadoc  in  1809.  But  the  latter  continued  to  preach 
occasionally,  as  he  was  able,  and  when  no  longer  ca- 
pable, from  the  weight  of  years,  of  blowing  the  gospel 
trumpet,  as  he  had  been  wont,  his  tremulous  voice 
was  sometimes  heard  exhorting  his  spiritual  children, 
counseling  the  youth,  and  affectionately  inviting  all 
to  come  to  the  Saviour.  Deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions were  made  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors  as  they 
heard  these  last  appeals  from  this  patriarchal  servan 
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of  God,  who  had  worn  himself  out  in  the  service  of  I 
their  fathers.  But  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  | 
hand.  He  had  "fought  the  good  fight"  for  almost  i 
fourscore  years  since  his  conversion  and  union  with  ! 
the  church  militant.  He  had  ministered  in  the  dea-  I 
con's  and  pastoral  office  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century. 

Zadoc  Darrow  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus"  Feb.  15, 1827, 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.    His  funeral  ser-  i 
mon  was  preached  by  Elder  West,  his  former  col- 
league, from  Deut.  xxxii.  7  :  "  Ask  thy  father,"  etc.  ^ 
Elder  Darrow  was  three  times  married.     His  first 
wife  was  Hannah  Lester,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren.   His  second  wife  was  the  sainted  Hester  Lee, 
sister  of  Elder  Jason  Lee,  of  Lyme,  by  whom  lie  had  \ 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  ; 
have  families,  and  several  of  whose  descendants  have  i 
been  or  are  still  ministers  of  the  gospel.    His  third  ; 
wife,  the  pious  Widow  Pember,  was  united  to  him  late  ; 
in  life,  and  died  but  five  days  before  him,  aged  i 
ninety-four  years. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  God  and  con- 
nection with  the  church  in  1794,  Francis  Darrow,  : 
who  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Lemuel  Darrow,  and  \ 
grandson  of  Rev.  Zadoc  Darrow,  had  felt  his  mind 
occasionally  called  up  to  the  subject  of  "  preaching 
Christ."    In  1809  he  was  ordained,  at  the  unanimous 
call  of  the  church,  and  made  associate  pastor  with  his  \ 
aged  grandfather.  Elder  Wilcox  preached,  and  Elders 
Burrows,  Lee,  and  West  assisted  in  the  exercises  on 
the  occasion.    At  that  time  this  church  did  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  present  an  inviting  field.    Its  ag-  ; 
gregate  membership,  which  at  one  time  had  arisen  to  ; 
nearly  three  hundred,  was  now  diminished  to  about 
half  that  number,  and  these  so  rent  by  divisions  as  ^ 
to  require  the  wisdom  of  an  experienced  leader  to 
harmonize  and  build  up  this  ancient  Zion,  which 
.seemed  to  be  threatened  with  dissolution.  Among 
the  causes  of  this  diminution  and  unhappy  declen- 
sion we  may  mention, — 1.  The  protracted  infirmity  of  ; 
the  senior  pastor,  whose  wonted  efficiency  in  doctrine  i 
and  discipline  was  no  longer  directly  felt  as  it  had  \ 
been  in  the  days  of  his  vigor.    2.  It  lost  .some  of  its  j 
most  efficient  members  by  the  rising  of  new  Baptist  ] 
interests  around  it, — a  loss,  however,  which  she  ever  j 
felt  to  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  Chri.st,  and  which  she  i 
could  not  feel  it  in  her  heart  to  deplore.    3.  The  dis-  ! 
traction  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  "Great 
Schism"  had  not  been  fully  healed.    This  schism 
had  originated  upon  matters  of  church  discipline,  in 
the  progress  of  which  the  administrators  had  been  ; 
obliged  to  refuse  to  break  bread  to  the  church.  Coun-  I 
oil  after  Council  had  failed  to  accommodate  the  differ-  ' 
ence,  and  when  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
into  "  a  gospel  travel"  the  deacons  refused  to  officiate,  ; 
and  one  of  them  had  to  he  suspended,  and  at  last  ex- 
cluded ;  the  church  clerk  refused  to  record  what  he 
considered  "  ungospel  acts,"  and  resigned  ;  several 
of  the  best  bretliren  stopped  the  travel  with  the 


church  when  the  majority  had  believed  the  difference 
settled,  which  opened  the  wound  afresh,  and  which 
was  now  pronounced  by  the  desponding  "incurable." 
4.  But  the  absence  of  any  considerable  revival  since 
1794  was  a  cause  not  to  be  overlooked  in  accounting 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  things  in  which  Francis 
Darrow  found  his  beloved  brethren  when  he  was 
called  to  tend  the  scattered  flock.  Not  discouraged 
by  these  thing-s,  but  relying  on  help  from  God  in  the 
hour  of  extremity,  for  those  who  tried  to  help  them- 
selves, the  young  pastor  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord, 
and  soon  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  an  improved 
state  of  affairs.    The  Lord  remembered  Zion. 

From  1827  to  October,  1850,  Elder  Francis  Darrow 
was  the  sole  pastor  ;  he  completed  in  September, 
1850,  the  fortieth  year  of  his  pastorship,  and  attended, 
in  usual  health,  the  New  London  Baptist  Association, 
held  at  Norwich  (which  he  assisted  in  organizing  in 
1817),  where  he  took  a  partin  its  services,  but  returned 
to  close  his  labors  on  earth.  He  preached  his  last 
sermon  on  Sabbath,  Sept.  29,  1850,  in  usual  health 
and  strength.  The  latter  part  of  the  following  week 
he  became  unwell,  and  continued  to  fail  every  day 
till  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  October,  1850,  when  his 
happy  spirit,  like  a  peaceful  angel,  fled  to  the  bosom 
of  his  God.  His  age  was  seventy-one.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  region  on  Thursday,  October  17th, 
when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
C.  Willett,  of  New  London,  from  1  Kings  xx.  11.  Rev. 
E.  R.  Warren,  of  New  London,  P.  G.  Wightman,  of 
East  Lyme,  and  Augustus  Bolles  participated  in  the 
services  of  the  mournful  occasion.  Several  other 
ministers  were  present  and  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  He  left  behind  three  children,— two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

In  1848  the  church  completed  their  new  house  of 
worship,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  a  commodious  structure,  centrally  located  at 
"  Jordan." 

Among  the  pastors  who  have  officiated  for  this 
church  are  mentioned  the  names  of  Augustus  Bolles, 

  Wildman,  Washington  Hunger,  Jabez  Swan, 

and  Welcome  E.  Bates,  the  [iresent  pastor. 

Second  Baptist  Church.— This  church  is  located 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  Previous  to  its 
organization  there  was  no  Ba]>tist  Church  much 
nearer  than  four  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion had  too  generally  given  themselves  up  to  Sab- 
bath-breaking, intemperance,  gambling,  profanity, 
and  almost  every  otlier  evil  work,  so  that  the  few  who 
sighed  and  cried  for  the  abominations  done  in  the 
land  thought  it  truly  missionary  ground. 

The  Board  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention in  the  year  1835  appointed  Rev.  Erastus 
Doty  to  labor  among  this  people  a  portion  of  the 
time.  His  labors  were  not  in  vain.  A  few  Baptists, 
members  of  different  churches,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Conference,  Ajjril  19,  1835,  for  the  purpose  of 
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advanciDg  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  expecting  in 
due  time  that  a  church  would  be  formed.  Two  were 
received  by  letter  at  this  nieetiug  and  one  as  a  can- 
didate for  baptism.  On  the  24th  three  more  were 
received  into  fellowship,  and  one  on  the  24th  of  May 
following. 

It  very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  house  of  wor-  \ 
ship  was  much  needed.    Mr.  Doty,  by  request,  drew 
up  a  constitution,  and  subscriptions  were  liberally 
made  for  the  object.    The  house  was  completed  that 
season.    A  series  of  religious  meetings  were  held,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  youth  and  others  were  converted. 
Several  neighboring  ministers  aided  in  these  services,  j 
The  commandment  of  Jesus,  and  the  sight  of  the 
waters,  as  usual,  induced  the  convert  virtually  to  say, 
"  Here  is  water,  what  dotli  hinder  ine  to  be  baptized  ?" 
The  voice  of  Providence  seemed  now  to  order  a  more  ; 
distinct  church  organization.    Accordingly,  after  one  i 
or  two  preliminary  meetings,  another  was  appointed, 
and  held  at  the  dwelling-house  occupied  by  Brother 
Isaac  Thompson  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  De-  | 
cember,  1835.    Elder  E.  Denison,  from  Groton,  by  re- 
quest, being  present,  acted  as  moderator,  and  D.  D. 
Lyon  as  clerk.    After  solemn  prayer  a  covenant  and  \ 
articles  of  faith  were  read  deliberately,  and  upon  a 
free  expression  of  views,  were  agreed  to  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  present  except  one.  Where- 
upon a  preamble  and  resolution  was  passed  that 
from  henceforth  we  consider  ourselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent church,  to  be  known  as  the  "Second  Baptist  j 
Church  in  Waterford."    It  was  then  voted  that  a  ' 
Council  be  called,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  their  fel- 
lowship. 

The  Council  met  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  after  | 
patiently  examining  the  question,  voted,  unanimously,  j 
to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship.   Eighteen  were  thus 
recognized,  and  the  following  day  the  usual  services 
were  performed.    Sermon  by  Elder  F.  Wightman. 
To  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  services,  seven  young  ! 
persons  were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  by  Elder  \ 
E.  Denison.    Thus  this  little  ship  which  had  a  some-  ^ 
what  singular  model  was,  on  Jan.  1,  1836,  pub-  | 
licly  and  joyfully  named,  and  launched  into  the  ocean  \ 
to  be  tossed  (as  the  ftiture  has  disclosed)  with  tem-  | 
pests  of  opposing  powers,  anti-gospel  influences,  come- 
outism,  and  false  brethren,  threatening  to  involve  ship,  \ 
ofBcers,  and  all  hands  in  one  common  ruin. 

While  these  things  have  been  filling  up  a  part  of  i 
our  history,  we  will  see  how  our  God  has  hitherto  ''. 
steered  the  bark  through  the  howling  tempest  and  j 
amidst  the  reefs  and  quicksands  of  the  voyage  to  the  \ 
present  hour.  | 

The  work  of  grace  continued  through  the  winter, 
when  Elder  E.  Denison  became  pastor.    He  entered 
more  directly  upon  his  duties  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1836,  '' 
for  three-fourths  of  the  time  for  the  first  year,  and 
the  whole  time  for  the  second  year.   During  these  two  ' 
years  about  forty  were  admitted  by  baptism  and  letter,  : 
and  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by 


the  church  and  community  for  various  benevolent 
objects. 

Elder  Alfred  Gates  followed  in  the  pastorate,  and 
continued  about  two  and  a  half  years,  during  which 
time  a  number  were  added,  chiefly  by  letter.  Elder 
Gates  closed  his  labors  in  October,  1840.  Occasional 
supplies  were  obtained  until  December  26th,  when  it 
was  voted  that  Brother  D.  D.  Lyon  should  take  the 
lead  of  the  meeting  and  improve  his  gift.  Feb.  23, 
1841,  an  engagement  was  made  with  Elder  John 
Payne  to  preach  half  the  time.  During  the  years 
1842  and  1843  a  very  general  and  powerful  revival 
brightens  the  pages  of  our  history,  extending  also 
into  1844. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1842,  Brother  D.  D.  Lyon 
was  employed  to  preach  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  1843,  three  brethren,  viz. :  George  D. 
Jerome,  Asa  Wightman,  and  Curtis  Keeney,  were 
chosen  deacons.  Mr.  Lyon  closed  his  engagement 
April,  1843. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Wightman,  a  licentiate  of  the  First 
Church,  Groton,  then  entered  upon  his  labors  as 
pastor,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  following  he 
was  duly  set  apart  to  the  work  more  publicly  by 
ordination.  The  deacons  elect  were  also  ordained  on 
the  same  day.  Mr.  Wightman  continued  his  min- 
istry until  April,  1846.  During  his  labors  here  a 
large  number  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  baptized,  and  some  were  added  by  letter. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  TefTt.  Since  Mr. 
Wightman  the  following  have  officiated  as  pastors : 
N.  0.  Allen,  G.  R.  Darrow,  E.  Denison,  C.  Keeney. 

Baptist  Church,  Lake's  Pond. — As  the  people  in 
this  vicinity  were  blest  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1841  with  a  precious  revival  of  religion,  the  brethren 
and  friends  thought  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when 
the  cause  of  God,  as  well  as  their  usefulness  and  con- 
venience, demanded  in  this  place  an  independent 
Baptist  Church.  Accordingly,  after  much  prayer  and 
deliberation,  twenty-one  males  and  nineteen  females, 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Waterford, 
made  application  for  letters  of  fellowship  and  dismis- 
sion for  this  purpose,  which  were  granted,  and  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1842,  were  organized  into  an  independ- 
ent body,  and  took  the  name  of  "  Lake's  Pond  Bap- 
tist Church." 

On  the  31st  of  August  following  they  were  pub- 
licly recognized  as  such.  September  following,  on 
application,  they  were  received  into  the  New  London 
Association. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Brother  Gurdon  T.  Chap- 
pell  was  ordained  their  pastor.  At  the  same  time 
Brethren  Amos  Crocker  and  Elias  P.  Hayues  were 
ordained  deacons. 

In  the  winters  of  1843  and  1844  they  built  a  com- 
modious house  of  worship,  which  was  opened  for  the 
worship  of  God  the  29th  of  May  following.  July  5, 
1847,  Brethren  Ezekiel  Austin  and  E.  D.  Ames  were 
chosen  assistant  deacons. 
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Organization  of  the  Town. — The  town  of  Water-  ' 
ford  Tvas  set  off  from  New  London  and  incorporated  \ 
as  a  distinct  town  in  May,  1801.  "The  name  of  '\ 
Waterford  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Isaac 
Rogers,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  town  in  procuring  ! 
its  separation  from  New  London.  It  has  an  evident  ! 
reference  to  its  situation  in  the  Sound  and  Niantic  ; 
Cove,  with  a  fordable  stream,  the  Jordan,  running  ' 
through  it  from  north  to  south."    (Miss  Calkins.)  \ 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  Nov.  10,  1801,  and 
the  following  oflBcers  were  choseu :  Clerk,  Stephen 
Maynard.    Selectmen,  Griswold  Avery,  George  Wil-  I 
liams,  Isaac  Rogers,  Caleb  Raymond,  and  Thos.  Doug-  | 
lass.    Constables,  Stephen  Maynard,  "Wm.  Stiiard,  j 
John  Rogers  Delight,  Sr.    Fence-viewers,  Hezekiah  i 
Smith,  Stephen  Maynard,  Daniel  Latamier,  Richard  \ 
Jerome,  Ezra  Morgan,  Thos.  Gorton,  Thos.  Manwar-  j 
ing,  John  Rogers  Delight,  Sr.,  John  Prentice,  Joseph 
Calkins.  Leather-sealers,  Thos.  Douglass,  Noah  Beck-  ! 
with.    Listers,  Robert  Douglass,  Junius  Smith,  Caleb  ! 
Raymond,  James  Strickland,  Chas.  Brown,  Jr.,  Wm.  j 
Dant,  Jr.,  Henry  D.  Booles,  Lester  Rogers.    Survey-  \ 
ors  of  Highways,  Ezra  Morgan,  Guy  Wheeler,  James  ; 
Thomson,  James  Harding,  Comstock  Chapel,  Oliver  \ 
Cracker,  David  Smith,  Wait  S.  Avery,  Philip  Morgan,  \ 
Benj.  Gorton,  George  Douglass,  John  Beckwith,  Isaac  ! 
Rogers,  Griswold  Avery,  Jr.,  Jerome  Beckwith,  Lera-  I 
uel  Darrow,  James  Strickland,  Robt.  Douglass,  John 
Lord,  Philip  Caverlee,  Richard  Chapel,  Thos.  Pem- 
her,  Asahel  Steward.  Sealer,  Robt.  Douglass.  Gang- 
ers, Richard  Morgan  and  Caleb  Raymond.  Grand- 
jurymen,  John  Beckwith,  Wm.  Darrow,  and  Wm. 
Keeney.    Tithingmen,  Francis  Darrow,  Chas.  Brume,  ; 
Jr.,  Comstock  Chapel,  Thos.  Pember,  Samuel  Fox.  ; 
Haywards,  Ehenezer  Dart,  Daniel  Latimer,  John 
Fowler,  Richard   Durfey,  Seth   Beckwith,  Joshua 
Smith,  Jedediah  Brown,  Ezra  Morgan.    Removers  of 
Incumbrances  in  Highways,  Stephen  Maynard,  Dan- 
iel Latimer,  Thos.  Gorton,  Philip  Morgan,  Christopher 
Green,  Lester  Rogers.     Pound-keepers,  Frederick 
Beckwith,  Guy  Wheeler,  Walter  Chappell,  Wm.  Kee- 
ney, Thos.  Gorton,  Jabez  Beebe,  Solomon  Rogers, 
Simon  Smith,  Ebenezer  Dart. 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  1802  TO  1881. 

1802.  — Grlewold  Avery,  George  Williame. 

1803.  — Isaac  Bogers,  George  Williamu. 

1804.  — George  Williams. 

1805.  — Philip  Caverly,  George  WilliamB. 
180G.— Elijali  Fox,  Griswold  Avery,  Jr. 
1807.^ — Griswold  Avery,  Jr. 

1808—  Griswold  Avery  (2),  Isaac  Frink. 

1809-  10. — George  Williams,  Isaac  Friok. 

1811.  — George  Willisms. 

1812.  — Isaac  KogerB. 

1813.  — William  Eldridge,  Isaac  Frink. 

1814.  — Isaac  Frink. 

1815-16.— Charles  Avery,  Isaac  Frink. 
1817.— Jeremiah  Comstock. 
1618.— Isaac  Frink,  Charles  Avery. 
1819.— Asa  Wightman. 
1820-21  .-Comstock  Chiipe], 

1822.  — Charles  Avery. 

1823.  — JamcB  Rogere. 


1824. — Jumee  Rogere  (2). 
1825-28— Thomas  S.  I'erkine. 
1829.— Jason  Bpi-.kwith. 
1830-31.— Henrj-  Potter. 
1832-33.— Isniah  Ropers. 
18;t4-35. — James  Reed. 

1836.  — John  Congdon. 

1837.  — Philip  Morgan. 
18;i8.— Gilbert  Rogers. 
1839.— Philip  morgan. 
1640-41. — Joseph  Avery. 
1842^3.— John  Caverly. 
1844. —  Philip  Morpon.  . 
1845-41).— Daniel  Desbon. 

1847.  — Wash.  A.  Bailey. 

1848.  — Giles  P.  Chapman. 

1849.  — John  L.  Watrous. 

1850.  — Renben  P.  SmiUi. 

1851.  — John  L.  Watrons. 

1852.  — Albert  G.  Douglass. 
1853-54. — Em  M.  Keeny. 
1S55. — .Aea  Wiglitman. 

1856.  — Edmund  Darrow. 

1857.  — G.  T.  Chappell. 

1858.  — Orlando  Comstock. 
1S59. — Ezekiel  Austin. 

1860.  — Lyniun  Allyn. 

1861.  — Oliver  Woodworth. 

1862.  — Albert  G.  Dart. 
18C3.— Albert  G.  Douglass. 
1 864-66. — lames  Beckwith. 

1867.  — F.  J.  Stanton. 

1868.  — N.  .\.  Chapman. 
1869-70.— Savilion  Chapman. 
1871.— George  W.  Hewitt. 
l«72.^uhn  B.  Palmer. 
1873-74. — James  Beckwith. 

1875.  — W.  L.  Peckham. 

1876.  — Nathaniel  A.  Chapman. 
1877-78  —Leonard  A.  Williams. 

1879.  — James  E.  Beckwith. 

1880.  — Theodore  F.  Powers. 

1881.  — Fitch  L.  Comstock. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

WATERFORD— (Continued). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Warren  Gates  was  born  Nov.  25, 1797,  in  the  town 
of  Chatham,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.  The  earliest 
record  now  known  is  his  grandfather,  Nehemiah 
Gates,  of  Welsh  descent,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Hart; 
date  of  marriage  not  known.  He  was  a  native  of 
East  Haddam,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  and  died  June 
9,  1774,  and  was  buried  in  Chatham,  East  Hampton 
Society,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  His  family  consisted 
of  three  sous, — Nehemiah,  Hart,  and  George;  two  of 
his  sons  always  lived  in  East  Hampton,  and  Nehe- 
miah and  George  Hart  Gates  settled  in  Ohio,  where 
his  descendants  now  live.  George  Gates  had  one  son, 
Julius,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and 
died  a  year  or  two  since.  He  had  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Nehemiah  Gates,  son  of  Nehemiah  and 
Anna  Hart,  was  born  Dec.  2,  1758,  and  died  Jan.  23, 
1839.  Ruth  Williams,  his  wife,  was  of  the  same  town, 
and  of  Welsh  descent,  which  has  been  traced  hack  to 
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records  in  Ludlow,  Wales,  to  some  time  in  the  thir-  ; 
teenth  century.    Their  family  consisted  of  four  sons  ; 
and  seven  daughters;  all  the  daughters  died  in  in- 
fancy.   Ruth  Williams,  his  wife,  was  born  Dec.  26, 
1761,  and  died  Aug.  18,  18-14. 

Philo,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  April  21,  1795,  and 
died  in  1856.  Chloa  Strong,  his  wife,  was  of  the  same 
place,  East  Hampton.  In  about  1820  he  moved  first 
to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  about  fifteen  years 
after  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Gustavus,  Trumbull  ; 
Co.,  Ohio.  i 

Nehemiah  Gates  always  lived  on  the  old  home- 
stead, and  is  still  living.  He  has  a  daughter  and  son 
living;  all  his  other  children  died  young.  His  wife, 
Mary  E.  Strong,  died  a  few  years  since,  and  his  pre.sent 
wife,  Philomena  Strong,  is  still  living. 

Augustus,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  June  21, 1802,  \ 
and  died  Feb.  9,  1845.  He  married  Eliza  Alvord,  \ 
who  died  Sept.  26, 1S81.  Augustus  was  in  business  at  ' 
Millstone  Point  while  he  lived. 

Warren  Gates  lived  in  Chatham  during  his  minority. 
He  received  only  a  common-school  education,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  and  taught  school  winters  until  he  \ 
commenced  in  the  stone  business,  working  in  the 
quarries   along  the   Connecticut  River,- — Haddam,  ; 
Chester,  and  others, — and  afterwards  went  South,  and  | 
worked  building  the  canal  from  Charleston  to  Colum-  ■ 
bia,  S.  C.    On  his  return  he  commenced  stone  busi-  • 
uess,  and  worked  a  place  in  Chatham  on  north  side  of 
Great  Hill,  near  the  place  now  called  Cobalt. 

Some  time  in  1831  he  had  a  contract  to  furnish 
stone  blocks  for  the  Harlem  Railroad,  whicli  was  then 
building,  and  the  quarry  not  being  profitable  to  work  , 
he  abandoned  it,  and  hearing  of  Millstone  Point,  he 
visited  it,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  Messrs.  i 
L.  W.  Henry  and  B.  Goodwin,  and  in  June,  18.32,  he 
commenced  work  with  about  fifteen  men  at  Millstone 
Point,  at  which  time  little  was  known  of  the  extent,  . 
worth,  or  utility  of  the  stone,  as  the  place  had  not  \ 
been  developed  to  any  extent.    Mr.  Charles  Davison,  : 
of  Lyme,  Conn.,  had  worked  the  place  in  a  small  way  : 
for  a  few  months,  which  is  all  that  can  be  learned 
of  his  operations  at  this  late  date.    Mr.  Thomas  ^ 
Butler,  from  New  York  City,  but  a  native  of  Massa-  ; 
chusetts,  was  occupying  a  part  of  the  quarry  at  the  ' 
time  W.  Gates  commenced,  but  he  remained  only 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  \ 
he  remained  while  he  lived.    After  fini.shi ng  a  con- 
tract with  Harlem  Railroad,  W.  Gates  shipped  a  load  \ 
of  stone  to  Fort  Adams,  at  Newport,  R.  1.,  and  con- 
tinued to  furnish  stone  until  the  fort  was  completed, 
and  for  many  years  after  furnished  stone  for  most  of  I 
the  forts  and  light-houses  along  the  coast  from  New- 
port to  New  Orleans.    Fort  Trumbull,  at  New  Lon-  \ 
don,  was  largely  built  of  Millstone  Point  stone,  also 
the  front  of  custom-house  and  several  granite-front 
stores,  a  great  many  of  the  stones  used  in  the  con-  '> 
struction  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  all  the  modern-built  ; 
forts  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  dry-dock  at 


Brooklyn  and  the  fort  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  also 
Fort  Sumter,  at  Charleston,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  foundation  of  the  fort  was  carried  from  this 
quarry,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  tons  being  shipped 
in  one  year,  and  stone  were  furnished  for  Fort  McAl- 
lister, at  Savannah,  also  for  Key  West,  Pensacola,  St. 
Augustine,  Mobile,  and  many  other  forts,  and  the 
(Jrand  Square  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  paved  with 
blocks  from  this  quarry. 

In  1832  the  Centre  Reservoir  was  built,  the  cornice 
round  it  twelve  hundred  feet,  which  required  stone 
about  four  feet  square,  was  furnished  from  this  quarry. 
Previous  to  1848  there  had  been  a  granite  company 
formed  of  Millstone  Point  workmen,  who  did  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  few  years  failed,  and 
Mr.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  the  assets  at  auc- 
tion, and  a  firm  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Gates, 
Baird  &  Co.,  and  after  a  few  years  Gates  sold  out  to 
Solomon  R.  Hox.sia,  who  w.'is  the  builder  of  Dr.  David 
Jayne's  building  on  Chestnut  Street,  running  through 
the  block  to  Carter's  Alley;  the  front  on  Chestnut 
Street  above  grade  was  of  Quincy  stone,  but  the  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar  and  the  Carter  Alley  front,  with 
the  wings,  were  of  Millstone  Point  stone.  The  build- 
ing and  lot  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars  and  was 
about  five  years  in  building;  and  about  this  time  plat- 
forms covering  the  whole  sidewalk  in  front  of  build- 
ings came  into  style,  and  large  quantities  were  shipped 
to  Philadelphia,  and  soon  the  style  was  adopted  in 
New  York,  and  work  changed  to  New  York,  and  since 
but  few  stones  have  been  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  A 
large  part  of  the  granite  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
was  furnished  from  Millstone  Point,  also  the  lower 
stories  of  the  Tribune  building,  also  the  foundation  of 
A.  T.  Stewart's  store  on  Broadway,  corner  of  Tenth 
Street,  and  his  Women's  Hotel,  and  since  bis  death  the 
foundation  of  his  Memorial  church  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  have  been  furnished. 

Warren  Gates  was  married  to  Mary  Doane  Clark, 
of  Chatham,  Nov.  23,  1825.  She  was  born  June  16, 
1799,  and  was  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
town.  Her  father,  Elijah  Clark,  was  born  June  4, 
1762,  and  died  March  12, 1831.  His  father  was  Jona- 
than Clark,  who  was  sou  of  John  Clark,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Moodus,  Conn.  His  wife's  name  was  Martha  Brai- 
nerd.  He  descended  trom  Sir  Francis  Clark,  of  Lon- 
don, according  to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Clark  family, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  He  purchased  of  the 
Indians  a  mile  .square  of  land,  on  which  he  lived. 
Her  mother,  Mercy  Doane,  was  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Seth  Doane.  She  was  born  June  9,  1769,  and  died 
Nov.  12,  1S54.  Her  father,  Capt.  Seth  Doane,  was 
born  June  9,  1733,  and  was  married  to  Mercy  Parker, 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1758 ;  both  died  in  1802, 
in  October.  His  father,  Joseph  Doane,  Jr.,  born 
Nov.  15,  1693,  and  was  married  to  Deborah  Haddock, 
Sept.  30,  1725.  His  father,  Joseph  Doane,  was  son  of 
Daniel  Doane,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Doane,  who 
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landed  at  Plymouth  in  1630,  and  in  ]633  was  chosen 
assistant  to  Grovernor  Winthrop,  and  in  1639  was 
chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  laws  of 
the  colony ;  in  1642  he  was  again  assistant  to  the 
Governor,  and  again  in  1647,  and  for  several  years 
after  was  elected  dejiuty  to  the  Colony  Court;  he  was 
a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Plynioutli  and  Eastham ; 
he  died  in  1685,  aged  ninety-five  years.  His  grand- 
son, Joseph,  was  deacon  of  the  church  at  Eastham 
forty  years.  Joseph,  Jr.,  moved  froni  Eastham  to 
Middle  Haddara,  near  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  engage 
in  siiip-building.  John  Doane's  wife's  name  was  Abi- 
gail, and  they  had  five  children, — Lydia,  Abigail, 
John,  Ephraim,  and  Daniel. 

Daniel  Doane  had  four  children,  among  whom  was 
Joseph.  Joseph  had  twelve  children  by  two  wives. 
Joseph,  Jr.'s  cliildren  were  Joseph,  Nathaniel,  Seth, 
Eunice,  and  Phineas.  Seth  Doane  iiad  nine  children, 
— Seth,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Nathaniel,  Job  (Job  died 
very  young),  Mercy,  Job,  John  Mead,  and  Deborah. 

Nathaniel  and  John  Mead  Doane  were  the  first 
settlers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  they  settled  there  in 
1798,  and  John  Doane,  son  of  John  Mead  Doane,  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  and  has 
lived  to  see  Cleveland  grow  from  its  commencement 
to  its  present  size. 

Politically,  he  supported  Andrew  Jackson  for  Pres- 
ident at  both  elections,  but  after  the  Democratic  party 
adopted  the  specie  currency  idea  in  their  platform  he 
left  the  party,  and  always  after  voted  with  the  Whig 
party  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  he  supported  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would 
never  accept  any  political  ofiBce. 

He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
East  Hampton  about  the  year  1824,  and  was  an  active 
member  in  building  and  maintaining  it  until  his  re- 
moval to  Waterford  in  1833,  and  then  was  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  London 
until  in  1843,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  build- 
ing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Niantic  and 
maintaining  it  while  he  lived. 

He  was  dignified  and  reserved  in  his  manner  and 
rigidly  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  benevolent  to 
the  extent  of  his  means,  and  was  most  respected  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  him.  He  had  three  sons, 
— Philo,  born  Sept.  19,  1826;  Warren,  Jr.,  born 
March  14, 1828  ;  and  Mary  A.,  his  only  daughter,  born 
July  17,  1830,  died  May  11,  1839;  Nehemiah,  born 
Sept.  6,  1837, — all  living  in  Waterford,  New  London 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  engaged  in  business,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Warren  Gates'  Sons,  at  Millstone  Point. 
Nehemiah  Gates  improves  their  farm,  which  they 
bought  eight  years  since,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  William  Champion,  formerly  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  who 
purchased  the  farm  of  Richard  Durfee  in  1814,  who 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  Richard  Durfee,  from  Newport, 
R.  L  He  married  Mrs.  Lucy  Palms,  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  who  received  this  tract  of  land 
by  grant  fronn  the  king  of  England  and  gave  it  to  his 


daughter,  and  also  tiie  Millstone  Point  farm,  on  which 
the  quarry  is,  being  a  part  of  the  same  tract.  In  the 
distribution  of  Capt.  Richard  Durfec's  property  it  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Richard  Durfee  and 
Thomas,  Richard  having  the  north  part  of  the  tract 
and  Thomas  the  south  part. 

Warren  Gates  died  suddenly,  Oct.  10,  1867.  He 
was  at  his  place  of  business  and  in  apparent  usual 
health,  although  having  been  rather  feeble  for  some 
time  previous.  He  probably  took  a  sudden  cold, 
which  produced  -stoppage,  and  he  died  before  mid- 
night, October  10th,  aged  seventy  years.  Marj'  D. 
Clark,  his  wife,  also  died  suddenly,  Dec.  17,  1867. 

John  B.  Palmer  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan. 
14,  1820.  His  grandfather,  Uriah  Palmer,  was  a  resi- 
dent for  niauy  years  of  Exeter,  Mass.;  was  a  wheel- 
wright by  trade;  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Newton,  and  had  the  following  children,  viz. : 
Uriah,  Mathew,  Noah,  Nathan,  Asher,  John,  Ezra, 
Dilla,  Comfort,  Mary,  and  Olive. 

Uriah  Palmer,  Sr.,  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  and  his  wife  about  ninety  years  of  age.    His  sou 
Asher  was  born  in  Exeter,  R.  I.,  and  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation.    He  was  twice  married, — first  to  Hannah 
i  Pettis,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  had  four  children, 
I  viz.:  Sybil  A.,  John  B.,  Dennison,  and  Lydia  N. 
His  second  wife  was  Joanna  Ames,  by  whom  he  had 
twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  are  now  (1881)  living. 
In  politics  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  Democrat.    He  held 
.  the  various  town  offices,  and  was  a  man  greatly  re- 
'  spected  for  his  moral  worth.    He  was  a  member  of 
;  the  Second  Baptist  Church  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He 
died  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.    His  second  wife  sur- 
vives him. 

John  B.  Palmer  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  in 
I  the  town  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  receiving  a  common- 
school  education.    On  the  26th  of  April,  1841,  he  left 
home  to  work  on  a  farm  by  the  month  for  two  or  three 
years,  when,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1843,  he  came 
to  J\Iillstone  Point  Quarry  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  stone-cutting  trade  of  Messrs.  Peels  &  Frazer, 
for  whom  he  worked  nineteen  yeacs.    In  the  fall  of 
1850  he  went  to  Maine,  and  remained  till  1861,  when 
he  returned  to  Mill  Point.    In  1862  he  began  busi- 
I  ness  for  himself,  which  he  still  continues.    He  em- 
.  ploys  more  than  one  hundred  men,  and  formerly  em- 
I  ployed  many  more.  He  has  a  capital  stock  of  sixteen 
'  thousand  dollars,  and  pays  out  some  four  thousand 
dollars  per  month.    In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 
I  He  has  held  the  various  town  offices,  not  only  in  his 
!  native  county  but  in  the  State  of  Maine.    In  1872 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Water- 
ford.   Oct.  3,  1853,  he  married  Hannah  D.,  daughter 
'  of  James  Howard  and  Maria  Dart.    She  was  born 
Nov.  12,  1824.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
j  and  Mr.  Palmer  is  an  attendant  and  supporter.  For 
I  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Palmer,  see  history 
'  of  Stonington,  by  Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler. 
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Savilion  Chapman. — The  historian  has  no  more  I 
agreeable  task  than  to  turn  aside  from  the  chronicle 

of  events  and  to  place  upon  record  the  life-history  of  | 

those  who  by  their  own  energy,  without  the  factitious  I 

aid  of  hrilliant  birth,  luxurious  surroundings,  or  in-  ' 

fluential  associates,  have  become  men  of  prominence  ' 

in  their  locality,  and  from  small  beginnings,  with  in-  ' 

dustry,  frugality,  and  economy,  have  worked  their  : 

way  to  a  competency  and  a  high  position  in  the  re-  i 

gards  of  their  fellow-citizens.    A  little  tribute  in  this  i 

way  is  due  to  the  one  of  whom  we  now  write.  I 

Savilion  Chapman,  of  an  old  New  England  family 

of  good  repute,  was  born  in  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  Sept.  \ 

12,  1816.    His  father,  Moses  Chapman,  was  a  farmer,  ; 

and  a  frugal,  industrious  man.     He  married  Polly  ' 

Church,  lived  all  his  life  and  died  in  East  Lyme,  in  | 

1837,  aged  sixty-three  years.    His  wife  survived  him  ; 

several  years,  dying  aged  sixty-five.  j 

Savilion  remained  at  home,  receiving  very  limited  \ 
common-school  advantages  for  education,  until  after  ] 
his  father's  death,  when  he  went  and  learned  the  trade  i 
of  stone-cutting  of  Warren  Gates  in  Waterford,  and 
steadily  and  faithfully  labored  at  this  by  no  means 
light  employment  for  twenty-five  years  for  Mr.  Gates, 
exceptfive  or  six  years  passed  in  same  work  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    This  steady  and  continuous  labor  was  \ 
productive  of  solid  financial  results,  and  abouttwenty-  ' 
six  years  ago,  in  18r>6,  Mr.  Chapman  purchased  the  \ 
beautiful  place  in  Waterford  where,  with  a  loving  : 
wife  and  dutiful  children  to  cheer  the  decline  of  life,  i 
he  yet  resides,  with  his  strength  unabated,  his  industry  i 
yet  the  same  as  in  life's  early  morning.    For  two 
years  after  his  purchase  he  worked  at  his  trade.  Since  ! 
then  he  has  been  one  of  Waterford's  live,  representa-  ■ 
tive,  pushing  farmers.    He  first  engaged  in  raising 
fine  Devonshire  stock,  but  has  latterly  followed  dairy- 
ing, and  has  taken  advantage  of  every  progress  in 
that  direction.     He  married,  Dec.  13,  1840,  Mary  ! 
Ann,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  and  Harriet  Smith,  j 
Their  children  are  Robert  W.  and  M.  Anna,  both 
born  in  Waterford,  and  residing  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Chapman,  like  his  father,  is  a  Democrat,  and  I 
finds  in  the  teacliings  of  Thomas  Jeflferson  the  princi-  | 
pies  he  believes  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  ; 
republic.     The  citizens  of  Waterford  have  shown  ' 
their  appreciation  of  him  by  choosing  him  first  se- 
lectman for  five  yeai-s,  honoring  him  with  various  ■ 
other  important  trusts,  and  sending  him  as  represen-  j 
tative  of  Waterford  in  the  Legislatures  of  1867  and  ' 
1868,  where  he  served  on  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
He  is  an  attendant  of,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of,  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Chapman  and  her  i 
children  are  members.    Deacon  John  Smith,  father  I 
of  Mrs.  Chapman,  followed  the  seas  in  early  life;  was  i 
captain;  afterwards  became  a  farmer.    He  was  an  j 
earnest  member  and  de.acon  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
was  Democratic  in  politics,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ' 
seventy-five  much  esteemed.    His  wife  also  died  aged  j 
seventy-five.  I 


Thomas  M.  Clarke,  son  of  Thomas  and  Wealthy 
(Wright)  Clarke,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec. 
23,  1810.  His  great-grandfather,  Joshua  Clarke,  was 
a  Seventh-Day  Baptist  minister  and  farmer  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  had  a  son  Thomas,  a  farmer  in  Rhode 
Island;  and  he,  Thomas,  had  a  son  Thomas  M.,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch.  Thomas  M.  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  began  to  teach  a  common  school  at  eleven 
dollars  per  month.  He  taught  some  seven  winters, 
and  the  most  he  ever  received  was  fifteen  dollars  per 
month.  For  the  first  two  years  following  his  majority 
he  worked  on  the  farm  summers  for  his  father  and 
others  around  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  taught  during  the 
winter  months.  He  was  married,  Nov.  9,  1834,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Deacon  Daniel  Lewis  and  Sarah 
Ann  Northup,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren, viz. :  (1)  WiHiam  L.,  a  farmer  at  Ashaway,  R.  I.; 
(2)  Dan  W.,  a  farmer  iu  Groton,  Conn.;  (3)  Sarah 
Ann,  deceased  at  fourteen;  (4)  Emeline  N.,  wife  of 
Marshall  R.  Allen,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Clarke  began  housekeeping  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
where'he  remained  three  years.  Then  he  resided  eight 
years  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  lived  three  years  in  Hopkinton,  then  one  year 
in  Jamestown,  R.  I.,  thence  to  Groton,  Conn.,  seven 
years,  thence  to  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  where  he  resided 
for  seventeen  years  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  his  own.  In  1874  he  settled  in  Waterford,  Conn., 
where  he  now  (1881)  resides. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  represented 
Groton  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1854,  and  Hop- 
kinton, R.  I.,  three  terms.  He  was  a  director  for 
ten  years  in  the  Ashaway  Bank,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  been  members  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  have  always  tried  to  act  well  their  part 
wherever  their  lot  has  been  cast.  Mr.  Clarke  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters. 
He  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  strict  integrity. 

Albert  G.  Douglas  is  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Doug- 
las and  Grace  Richards,  and  son  of  Robert  and 
Abiah  Douglas,  and  was  born  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides  Feb.  11,  1809. 

Thomas  Douglas  had  two  sons,  Guy  and  Robert, 
and  five  daughters.  Thomas  was  a  farmer  and  shoe- 
maker, and  settled  near  the  residence  of  A.  G.  Doug- 
las many  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-two  or  ninety- 
three. 

Robert  Douglas  was  a  farmer,  and  owned  a  saw- 
mill; married  Abiah  Douglas,  and  had  eight  chil- 
dren, viz. :  Abiah,  wife  of  William  Gorton,  of  Wa- 
terford; Henrietta  (Mrs.  Isaac  Watrous,  of  Waterford), 
Thomas,  Albert  G.,  John,  Robert,  Guy,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  late  Henry  P.  Havens,  of  New  London, 
Conn. 

Robert  Douglas  was  a  member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  New  London.    In  politics  a 
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Whig.  He  held  several  town  ofEces,  such  as  select- 
man, etc.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1834.  His  wife  died  June 
30,  1851. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Douglas  received  a  com  in  on -school 
education,  supplemented  by  one  year  at  Hamilton 
Academy,  New  York,  having  Henry  B.  Payne,  of 
Cleveland,  as  one  of  the  students.  Returning  from 
school  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  to  live  with 
an  uncle,  Guy  Douglas,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
twenty  years,  or  till  the  death  of  his  uncle  Guy,  May, 
1849.  Oct.  10,  1849,  he  married  Lucy  A.,  daughter 
of  Otis  P.  and  Marj'  Ann  (Thompson)  Fox,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  two  children,  viz..  Julia  A. 
(Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Morgan,  of  Waterford)  and  Albert, 
born  May  4,  1854,  and  now  (1881)  resides  at  home. 

In  March,  1851,  Mr.  Douglas  removed  to  the  old 
home,  and  has  continued  to  reside  there  ever  since. 
He  uow  owns  the  "old  home,"  which  has  been  in 
the  family  for  several  generations.  He  is  a  large  and 
successful  farmer.  In  politics  a  Republican.  He  has 
been  selectman  several  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  two  terms.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  a  member  of  I 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  he  is  a  supporter,  but  not  a  ; 
member. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  bard-working,  frugal  farmer,  of  \ 
strong  mind  and  generous  impulses. 

Rev.  Edmund  Darrow  was  born  in  Waterford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1807.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Bishop  Darrow.  Joseph  was 
born  Oct.  18,  1773.  Zadoc  Darrow,  the  father  of 
Joseph,  was  born  Dec.  25,  1728.  He  early  seceded 
from  the  Congregational  Church,  and  united  with 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Niantic,  under  the  charge  of 
Elder  Howard,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  deacon. 
In  1769  he  was  ordained  without  charge,  but  from 
1775  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1827,  he 
■was  pastor  of  ihe  First  Baptist  Church  in  Waterford. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninetj'-niDe,  being 
the  successful  pastor  of  the  same  church  for  over  fifty 
years. 

The  father  of  Zadoc  was  Ebeuezer  Darrow,  who 
married  Ali,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Stevens 
Rogers,  and  granddaughter  of  James  Rogers,  Sr., 
■who  came  to  America  in  the  ship  "Increase"  in 
1635,  aged  twenty  years.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Rowland,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  grandmother  of  Ali. 
They  owned  and  lived  on  a  farm  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan  Cove,  where  Zadoc,  their  only  son,  was  born. 

Edmund  Darrow  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Elder 
Lester  and  Polly  Tuthill  Rogers,  March  4,  1831.  The 
names  of  their  children  were  Edmund  R.,  Josephine, 
and  F.  Newton.  She  died  April  26,  1850.  March  3, 
1851,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
George  and  Betsey  Rogers  Potter,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
Their  children  were  Mary  E.,  George  P.,  and  Court- 
land  R.  She  died  Nov.  15,  1872.  Dec.  25,  1877,  he 
married  Ellen  R.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Hiram  and  Re- 
becca Bird  Walden,  of  Montville.  He  embraced  re- 
ligion in  childhood,  and  united  with  the  First  Baptist 


;  Church,  Waterford,  in  1830,  his  cousin,  Elder  Francis 
Darrow,  then  being  pastor.  Francis  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Zadoc  Darrow,  and  was  pastor  of  that 
church  for  forty  years. 

Edmund  served  as  deacon  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  i'or  several  years.   In  1845  he  embraced 
'  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  and  united  with  the 
I  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  in  Waterford,  Great 
1  Neck,  of  which  his  wife  had  been  a  member  from 
j  early  life.     The   following  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  in  1853  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  and  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time, 
1881. 

When  the  church  was  organized,  in  1784,  the  mem- 
bers were  mostly  the  descendants  of  James,  Sr.,  and 
Elizabeth  Rogers.  They  and  their  descendants, 
among  whom  were  the  parents  of  Ali  Rogers  Dar- 
row, were  severely  persecuted  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
seventh-day  principles,  by  fines,  imprisonment,  sit- 
ting in  the  stocks,  whipping,  etc.  They  and  some 
of  their  followers  were  usually  arraigned  at  every 
session  of  the  court  held  in  New  London  for  a  long 
series  of  years  for  their  adherence  to  their  faith,  but  a 
brighter  day  awaited  the  little  church,  persecutions 
ceased,  and  they  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in 
peace,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. 

Capt.  Lyman  AUyn.— Robert  Allyn  was  of  Salem 
in  1637,  and  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  church 
May  15,  1642.  He  removed  to  New  London  in  1651, 
where  lie  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  farm  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  at  a  place  still  known  as  Allyn 
Point,  but  now  in  the  town  of  Ledyard.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  company  of  purchasers  of  Norwich,  and 
resided  for  several  years  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  plot.  In  1661  he  styles  himself  of  "New  Nor- 
ridge,"  and  held  the  office  of  constable  in  1669,  but 
in  a  deed  of  1681  uses  the  formula,  "  I,  Robert  Allyn, 
of  New  London."  Among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
country  we  often  meet  with  persons  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate.  They  possess  lands  that  lap  over  the 
bounds  of  adjoining  settlements,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  different  townships  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Robert  Allyn  had  doubtless  relinquished 
his  house  in  Norwich  to  his  son  John  and  retired  to 
his  farm  on  the  river  in  1655,  within  the  bounds  of 
New  London,  where  he  died  in  1683.  His  age  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  freed  from  training  in  1669,  prob- 
ably upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  the  customary 
limit  of  military  service;  this  would  make  him  about 
seventy-five  at  death. 

The  heirs  of  bis  estate  were  his  son  John  and  four 
daughters,— Sarah,  wife  of  George  Gecr;  Mary,  wife 
of  Thomas  Parke;  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Rose; 
and  Deborah,  who  afterwards  married  John  Gager, 
Jr.  The  son  received  £133,  and  each  of  the  daugh- 
ters £66  6.1. 

John  Allyn,  the  sou,  married,  Dec.  24,  1668,  "  Eliz- 
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abeth,  daughter  of  John  Gager,  of  New  Norwich." 
In  1691  he  exchanged  his  homestead  and  other  privi- 
leges in  Norwich  with  Joshua  Abell  and  Simon  Hun- 
tington, Jr.,  for  lands  east  of  the  river,  and  transferred 
his  residence  to  the  former  seat  of  the  family  at  Al- 
lyn's  Point.  This  brought  him  again  within  the 
bounds  of  New  London,  and  his  name  appears  in 
1704  as  one  of  the  patentees  of  that  town.  He  died 
in  1709,  leaving  an  estate  of  £1278,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween his  son  Robert  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Waterman.  His  inventory  enumer- 
ates three  farms  and  a  trading  establishment  upon 
the  river.  Among  the  movables  are  such  articles  of 
cost  and  comfort  as  a  silver  tankard,  cup,  and  tum- 
bler, a  silver  whistle,  a  gold  ring,  a  wrought  cushion, 
and  a  lignum-vit:e  mortar  and  pestle.  This  was  about 
the  period  wheu  such  small  luxuries  were  beginning 
to  be  diffused  among  the  prosperous  farmers  and 
traders. 

With  Robert  Allyn  of  the  third  generation  the  : 
male  line  was  still  a  unit.  He  married  Deborah  Av-  \ 
ery,  and  died  in  1730,  leaving  nine  children. 

Robert  Allyn  of  the  fourth  generation  occupied  i 
the  same  homestead  at  Allyn's  Point,  and  dying  in  I 
1760,  left  an  estate  of  more  than  £3000.  His  inven-  ' 
tory  of  wearing  apparel  comprised  a  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  silk  jacket  and  breeches,  laced  jacket, 
boots  and  spurs,  gold  sleeve-buttons  and  ring,  silver  \ 
snuff-box,  silver  buckles  for  shoes,  knees  and  neck-  \ 
bands.  These  successive  inventories  vividly  illustrate  | 
the  advance  of  the  country  in  wealth,  comfort,  and  ■ 
elegance. 

Allyn's  Point,  where  stood  the  old  homestead  of  ^ 
the  family,  is  about  six  miles  below  Norwich,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Moliegan  fields. 
The  ancient  fort  of  Uncas  was  in  full  view  from  the 
house.  South  of  the  pond  and  cove  is  a  conspicuous 
elevation  known  as  Allyn's  Mountain,  from  whence 
the  prospect  is  wide  and  far-reaching.  To  this  height 
the  neighbors  were  accustomed  to  resort  as  a  lookout 
post  when  the  river  was  visited  by  any  unusual  craft, 
or  the  Indians  on  the  other  side  were  gathered  for 
council  or  sport.  From  this  place,  on  the  memorable 
6th  of  September,  1781,  the  conflagration  of  New 
London  was  witnessed  by  women  and  children  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  had  ha.stened  to  the  scene  of 
action.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  three  blockaded  ves- 
sels forming  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur 
were  kid  up  in  the  river  near  by,  and  on  this  hill  his 
men  threw  up  a  redoubt  and  kept  a  sentry  to  watch 
the  movements  in  and  near  New  London  Harbor. 

The  children  of  Robert  Allyn  (12)  and  Abigail 
Avery  were  Abigail  (19),  born  Feb.  2,  1726  ;  married 
N.  Williams ;  died  July  20,  1767.  Robert  (20),  born 
Sept.  8,  1728;  died  Sept.  11,  1811.  Elizabeth'  (21*), 
born  March  27,  1731;  married  Jamc^  Avery  died 
Feb.  3,  1819.  Park  (22),  born  June  1-5,  1733;'  mar- 
ried Sarah  Gallup;  died  Feb.  13, 1804.  Joseph  (23), 
born  Feb.  1,  1736;  married  Mary  Belton,  Dec.  3o' 


1760;  died  June  14, 1803.   Prudence  (24),  born  April 
;  9,  1738;  married  Thomas  Gallup;  died  1813.  Na- 
than (25),  born  Jan.  5,  1740;  married  Sarah  Free- 
\  man  ;  died  June  2,  1814.    Jacob  (26),  born  March 
27,  1743;  married  Edna  Lathrop;  died  Feb.  1,  1773. 
I  Simeon  (27),  born  May  27,  1745;  married  Esther 
;  Gallup;  killed  in  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  6, 1781.  Tim- 
othy (28),  born  June  12,  1748;  married  Prudence 
Gallup,  who  died  March  7, 1837  ;  died  June  26, 1838. 

The  children  of  Nathan  Allyn  (25)  and  Sarah 
Freeman  were  Mary  (29),  married  George  Avery, 
Freeman  (30),  born  June  6, 1768 ;  married  Irene  Beck- 
with,  who  died  Oct.  2,  1861,  aged  ninety ;  died  Feb. 
23,1855.  Mathew  (31).  Sarah  (32),  died  in  infancy. 
Abigail  (33),  married  Roger  Brush.  Sarah  (34),  mar- 
ried Joseph  Kenyon  (grandparents  of  ex-Governor 
Cox,  of  Ohio).  Elezer  (35),  Cynthia  (36),  Simeon 
(37),  Celanisa  (38). 

The  children  of  Freeman  Allyn  and  Irene  Beckwith 
were  Charles  Lyman  (40),  John  Owen  (41),  Selden 
(42),  Horace  (43),  Harriet  (44),  Edwin  (45),  and  Lo- 
renzo (46). 

Lyman  Allyn,  son  of  .  Freeman  Allyn  and  Irene 
Beckwith,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Montville,  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.,  April  25,  1797.  His  father  was 
a  practical  farmer,  leaving  Montville,  Conn.,  for 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1803,  when  young  Lyman  was 
six  years  of  age.  His  grandfather,  Nathan  Allyn, 
went  to  Granby,  Ohio,  in  1805,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  tDl  his  death.  Lyman  Allyn  remained 
at  home,  working  on  his  father's  farm  summers  and 
attending  the  common  school  winters  till  be  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  the 
whaling  business  for  one  Capt.  Deshon,  as  a  common 
sailor  before  the  mast.  His  quick  insight  into  the 
business  soon  earned  for  him  a  reputation,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  made  captain  of  a  whaling 
ship  owned  by  Messrs.  N.  &  W.  AV.  Billings,  of  New 
London,  Conn.  Capt.  Allyn  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness till  1852,  when  he  gave  it  up.  In  1850  he  pur- 
chased the  Deshon  farm,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side till  his  death,  April  8,  1874.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Jacksouian  Democrat.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
political  matters,  and  during  the  war  was  very  efficient 
in  helping  to  raise  troops  for  the  Union  army.  He 
married  Emma,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Turner  and 
Mary  Newson,  June  5, 1825.  Mi-s.  Allyn  was  born  in 
New  Loudon,  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1804,  ;ind  died  Feb.  4, 
1881.  Their  children  are  Mary  T.,  who  died  at  nearly 
four  years  of  age;  Mary  T.  (2),  who  married  Harvey 
Seymour,  deceased,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Emma  A., 
deceased  ;  Chariotte  C,  John  T.,  and  Harriet  W.,  all 
of  whom  were  born  in  New  London,  Conn. 

We  insert  the  following,  written  at  the  time  of 
Capt.  Allyn's  death : 

"  In  the  death  of  thp  late  Capt.  Lyman  Allyn  our  community  moui  ne 
the  loss  of  one  of  i(e  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizene.  For  more  than 
tifty  jeare  he  hart  been  a  resident  of  New  London,  though  during  the 
earlier  part  of  hie  life  most  of  hia  time  wiie  epeut  on  the  ocean  in  that 
busineas  for  w  hich  New  Londou  was  then  celebrated,  the  whale-fishery. 
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this  he  displayed  liis  characteristic  energy  and  sagacity  and  was  emi- 
nently successful.  With  his  great  executive  ability  was  uoited  a  humur 
quite  inimitable  nod  a  fund  of  anecdotes  that  seemed  exhaastless,  always 
apt,  "islructive,  ftud  amusing.  But  it  ie  not  of  these  things  known  to  all 
that  we  would  speak,  but  of  «  hut  he  was  in  his  family  aod  aoioog  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances,  frienda,  end  neighbors.  It  was  here,  espe- 
cially in  his  family,  that  the  kindness  of  his  heart  overflowed  in  the 
kindest  of  woi-ds  and  acts,  'giving  none  otfenae'  but  studying  to  pro- 
mote tlie  liappioess  of  his  beloved  and  loving  houisehold,  in  which  it  is 
not  too  oinch  to  say  that  he  was  thecentre  and  soul  of  attraction, around 
whom  wife  and  children  all  clustered  in  delightful  and  hamionioDs  affec- 
tion. While  his  neighbors  can  testify  that  be  never  did  an  unneighborly 
thiog  some  of  them  con  hear  witness  to  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  repay.  His  mourniog  family  have 
the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  their  friends  in  this  dark  hour  of  their  be- 
reavement. At  the  time  of  his  death  Capt.  Aliyn  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  New  I.oodon,  with  which  be  bad  been 
connected  for  many  yeai-s,  and  was  ever  a  coustaut  attendeint  at  its  ser- 
vices." 

Capt.  Horace  Clark  Lanphear,  son  of  Enoch  Lod- 
pbear  and  Susan  Berry,  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I., 
June  24,  1826.  H5s  father  followed  the  water  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  was  otherwise  engaged  as 
a  farmer  and  shoemaker.  Enoch  died  at  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  died  at  sixty  years  of  age. 

Young  Horace  C.  bad  very  limited  advantages  for 
an  education,  attending  the  village  school  only  two 
months  of  each  year  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  commenced  going  on 
the  water  as  a  cook  for  Capt.  Brand,  at  two  dollars  a 
month  for  nine  months.  The  following  year  he  re- 
ceived five  dollars  a  month  for  the  same  time.  The 
following  year  he  went  fishing  in  a  smack  in  com- 
pany with  Capt.  Gorton  Berry,  ten  months  for  five 
dollars,  and  the  year  following  with  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  of  Waterford,  at  seven  dollars  a  month  for 
ten  months,  and  the  next  year  again  with  Capt.  Gor- 
ton Berry,  as  second  mate,  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  He 
returned  to  Waterford,  and  was  for  the  next  three 
years  mate  with  Capt.  Elias  Champlin,  on  smack 
"Herald."  The  following  year  he  was  sole  owner  and 
captain  of  the  smack  "  Commerce."  In  October, 
1844,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Charles  Mallory,  of 
Mystic,  Conn.,  on  a  whaling  expedition,  and  was  gone 
thirty-four  months  to  the  northwestern  coast  of 
America  and  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  name  of  his  vessel  was  "  Robin  Hood," 
and  it  was  the  first  vessel  to  enter  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  for  whales.  They  made  three  thousand  four 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  from  July  4th  to  October  8th, 
and  procured  some  eighty-five  tons  of  bone.  They 
touched  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  besides  many 
others.  In  October,  1849,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Capt.  Brand  as  pilot  and  sailing-master  in  sloop 
"  Catherine  Hale,"  which  was  then  running  between 
Westerly,  Stonington,  and  New  York  City.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  business  till  1851  or  '52,  when  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  sloop  "  Leader,''  plying  between 
Westerly,  Stonington,  Newport,  and  Providence, 
R.  I.  During  the  years  1853,  '54,  and  '55  he  was 
captain  and  part  owner  of  sloop  "  E.  W.  Babcock"  ; 
1856  and  '57,  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  schooner 
"  Orlando  Smith,"  making  trips  from  Boston  to  Phila- 


I  delphia,  touching  at  New  York  City.  He  was  captain 
I  of  the  schooner  "  Richard  Law"  in  1858,  and  in  1859 
j  was  made  first  pilot  of  steamboat  "Commodore," 
;  running  from  Stonington  to  New  York  City,  then  ou 
;  the  "  Vanderbilt,"  "Commonwealth,"  "Plymouth 
:  Rock,"  "State  of  Maine,"  etc.,  respectively,  all  of 
I  which  were  owned  by  the  same  company,  he  being 
!  first  pilot  on  each  of  them. 

I  In  1865  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Norwich  and 
;  New  York  Transportation  Company,  as  captain  of 
;  the  Norwich  Line,  and  Avas  captain  of  the  following 
I  steamboats  respectively:  "City  of  Boston,"  "City  of 

New  London,"  "  City  of  Lawrence,"  "  City  of  New 
\  York,"  "State  of  New  York,"  and  his  present  steamer 
;  is  the  "City  of  Worcester,"  the  finest  steamer  that 

plows  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  stanch  and 

powerful,  capable  of  carrying  more  freight  than  any 

one  of  her  competitors. 

The  steamer  sits  on  the  water  with  a  majestic  grace, 
:  her  lines  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  her  exterior  or- 
^  namentation  is  chaste  and  tasteful.  The  prevailing 
\  color  is  white.  On  each  paddle-box  is  the  seal  of  the 
:  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  encircled  with  gilt^work, 
:  from  which  diverge  the  sunset-colored  rays  of  the 
i  lattice-work,  between  which  one  gets  glimpses  of  the 
i  great  red  wheel  inside.  All  modern  improvements 
I  of  whatever  kind  entering  into  the  construction  of  a 
;  first-class  steamer,  in  all  departments,  have  been  in- 
1  troduced  into  the  construction  and  finish  of  the  "  City 

of  Worcester,"  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
i  tested  excellence  of  other  boats  to  render  her  as  nearly 

■  a  perfect  specimen  of  her  class  as  possible.  She  is  in- 
:  tended  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  as  well 
\  as  the  most  substantial  steamer  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

How  far  this  intention  has  been  carried  out  is  for  the 

public  to  judge. '  It  is  believed  that  she  will  be  very 
;  fast,  faster  than  the  "  City  of  New  York,"  of  the  same 
!  line,  at  present  the  fastest  boat  on  the  Sound,  having 

made  the  distance  between  docks,  one  hundred  and 
\  twenty  miles,  in  six  hours  and  five  minutes,  a  record 

that  has  never  been  beaten. 

We  note  the   following  press  notices  of  Capt. 

Lanphear : 

!  "  Capt.  Hoi  ace  C.  Lanpliear,  master  of  the  '  Worcester,'  is  the  senior  cap- 
:  tain  in  the  eniplcy  of  the  Norwich  Line.and  by  long  and  faithful  service 

has  well  earned  the  liotior  that  is  nnw  conferred  oo  bin).  He  is  a  native 
;  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  began  sleiiniboating  twenty-nine  years  ago,  on  the 
!  Stonington  Line,  as  firf>l  pilot  of  the  steamer  '  Commodore,' serving  af- 
I  terwarde  in  the  sama  c«|>acity  oo  the  'Vanderbilt,'  ' C'.immonwcalth,' 

'I'lymontb  Rock,' and  'Stale  of  Maine,' all  of  the  same  line.  He  en- 
:  tered  th';  seiviceof  the  Noiwicb  Line  Jan.  1.  1805,  ii8  fifbt  pilot  of  the 
:  '  City  of  U<*ton  '  After  bidding  this  pooition  foi  about  two  and  one-lialf 
!  years  be  was  made  caplxiii  of  the  'City  of  Now  London,'  and  served  in 
i  that  ceparity  for  hix  years,  when  be  was  IrauBferred  to  the  the  '  City  of 
i  Lawrence.'  He  ren)&iiied  o[i  hor  two  and  oae-half  years,  and  wius  then 
!  Irausterred  to  the  'City  of  New  York,'  hIihIi  he  coniuinnded  down  to 

the  time  of  his  ahsignmenl  to  the  new  steaoier.  C«pt.  Lauphonr  is  the 
;  oldest  eiuployi-  of  ttie  conipan.v,  wllh  the  exception  of  Steward  Iturns 

and  JOnpinwr  f  arlor.  Hiiring  nil  tbn  ycaif  of  his  sei  viie  he  has  never 
;  met  with  an  ncoidont,  and  be  justly  enjoys  the  conlideuoc  of  tlii'  tiavel- 
'  iiig  public,  with  whom  he  is  ii  prime  favoritn.    The  services  which  he 

■  rendered  on  the  occa>ioo  of  tlio  '  Narragansett'  disnstt^r  are  atill  fresh  in 
'  the  public  uiind." 
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"The  '  City  of  Worcester'  will  he  commanded  Ly  Capt.  H.  C.  Lanpliear 
of  New  London,  the  oldest  (and  possibly  the  biggest)  captain  on  the 
Sound.  He  has  followed  tbe  sea  forty-four  years  and  traversed  the  Sound 
thirty  years,  and  has  never  met  with  ao  accident,  which  speaks  well  for 
his  seaniansliip  or  his  luck.  Possilily  the  latter  is  the  resolt  of  the  fur- 
Dier.  Gipt.  William  I'elton  will  be  the  first  pilot;  Charles  Cbappell, sec- 
ond pilot;  Joseph  Carter,  engineer;  John  Smitli,  first  assistant  engineer; 
Richard  SIcGeary,  first  ufTicer;  and  Thomas  Burus,  steward.  Mr.  Euros 
is  tlie  oldest  steward  on  the  Sound,  having  served  soDie  tliirty-four  or 
thirty-five  yeare.  E.  B.  Woodward  will  be  purser,  and  George  Crofton 
freight  clerk.  The  agent  of  the  Norwich  Line  is  I  'apt.  S.  A.  Gardner,  Jr., 
under  whose  personal  snpervisioD  and  direction  the  'City  of  Worcester' 
has  been  built." 

Capt.  Lanphear  purchased  his  present  farm,  in  tbe 
town  of  Waterford,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1877, 
and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  On  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  he  married  Abby  M.,  daughter  of  Josiah 
and  Rhoda  Owen,  and  to  them  have  been  born  three 
children,  of  whom  Horace  P.,  born  Nov.  17,  1850,  in 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  is  the  only  one  living.  Horace  P. 
married,  Dec.  20,  1876,  Ursula  J.,  daughter  of  John 
S.  and  Mahala  Potter.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mabel  C.  Capt.  Lanphear  is  a  Republican  in  pol- 
itics. 

James  Rogers,  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  third  generation  from  John  Rogers,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Mary  at  Smithfield, 
England,  in  1555,  came  to  America  on  the  ship  "In- 
crease" in  the  year  1635,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  have  come  to  this 
country.  He  settled  at  Stratford,  New  Haven  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Rowland.  He  afterwards  removed  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  where  he  acquired  considerable  property 
and  influence  ;  was  six  times  representative  to  the 
General  Court;  built  a  house  next  to  Governor  Win- 
throp;  was  a  baker,  and  carried  on  business  quite 
extensively. 

Between  1660  and  1670  had  a  greater  interest  in  the 
trade  of  the  port  than  any  other  person.  His  landed 
possessions  were  very  extensive,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  acres  on  the  "  Great  Neck,"  the  fine  tract 
of  land  at  Mohegan  called  the  Pamechaug  farm, 
several  house-lots  in  New  London,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  acres  east  of  the  river  Thames  at  Groton, 
which  he  held  in  company  with  Col.  Pyncheon,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Jonathan  Rogers,  fifth  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
the  first,  was  born  Dec.  3,  1655;  married  Naomi 
Burdich,  daughter  of  Elder  Burdich;  was  drowned 
at  Gull  Island  in  1697,  aged  forty-two  years. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Rogers,  only  son  of  Jonathan'  and 

Naomi,  was  born  1683 ;  married  Judith   ;  had 

eight  children. 

David  Rogers,  son  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Judith 
Rogers,  was  born  March  8,  1719 ;  had  three  wives. 
By  the  first,  Grace  Lester,  he  had  ten  children.  He 
died  Oct.  17,  1803,  aged  eighty-four. 

Zebulon  Rogers,  son  of  David  and  Grace  Rogers, 
was  born  July  3, 1757  ;  married  Sally  Green  ;  had  four 
children, — Esther,  David,  Betsy,  and  Zebulon.  He 
died  March  19,  1829,  aged  seventy-three. 


David  Rogers,  son  of  Zebulon  and  Sally  Rogers, 
was  born  in  Waterford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1786.  His 
wife  was  Mary  Potter,  daughter  of  George  Potter,  of 
Hopkinton,  R.  I.    They  had  nine  children,  as  fol- 
lows :   David   P.,   Charles,  Sarah,   Daniel,  Mary, 
Charlotte,  George,  Ann,  and  Lydia.   Of  these,  Charles 
and  George  died  in  infancy.    Mr.  Rogers  was  a  prac- 
tical farmer  and  lived  upon  the  old  Rogers  farm,  which 
has  been  in  the  family  for  several  generations,  being 
I  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  sketch  by 
:  his  granddaughter  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
:  Eliphalet  Lyon. 

I     In  politics  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  Whig,  occupying 
;  several  township  offices  and  being  a  magistrate  for 
i  many  years.    He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Seveuth-Day  Baptist  Church,  and  were  among  its 
strongest  supporters,  giving  the  ground  where  the 
building  occupied  by  that  society  now  stands,  and  he 
serving  as  one  of  its  deacons  for  many  years.  He 
died  May  29, 1859,  his  wife  July  5,  1876,  and  both  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  which  they  spent  so  many 
years  of  their  lives.    A  man  possessed  of  many  ei- 
[  cellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  of  the  strictest 
I  integrity,  and  withal  genial  and  courteous  to  his 
'  associates,  Mr.   Rogers  lived  respected  and  died 
\  regretted.    His  memory  and  that  of  his  loved  life- 
I  companion  are  still  cherished  by  their  neighbors  and 
I  acquaintances,  and  the  impress  of  their  sterling  char- 
acters is  still  stamped  upon  the  community  of  which 
I  their  old  home  is  still  the  centre. 

Eliphalet  Lyon. — Amariah  Lyon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Eliphalet  Lyon,  from  the  best  information 
i  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient  records  in  and  around 
\  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lyon,  who  came  from 
I  Roxbury  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  about  the 
;  year  1798.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  son  or 
j  grandson  of  William  Lyon,  the  first  of  the  name, 
I  who  came  from  England  to  America,  and  settled  at 
:  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1635. 

Amariah  Lyon  was  educated  a  physician  at  Boston, 
j  Mass.,  and  came  to  Montville,  Conn,  (formerly  New 
i  London),  about  tlie  year  1740,  where  he  married  a 
Miss  Stibbins.    There  were  born  to  them  seven  sons, 
!  all  of  whom  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
;  one  daughter,  namely:  John,  Aaron,  Josiah,  Ama- 
;  riab,  Thomas,  Christopher,  Ephraim,  and  Abigail. 
I     John  Lyon,  son  of  Amariah  Lyon,  was  born  and 
!  lived  in  the  town  of  Montville,  where  he  married 
.  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of  Miles  Moore,  of  the 
same  town.    There  were  born  to  them  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely  :  Caleb,  Asa,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elizabeth,  and  Grace. 

Ephraim  Lyon,  son  of  John  Lyon,  was  born  in 
i  Montville,  Sept.  27,  1786;  married  Sarah  Darrow,  of 
I  New  London,  March  24,  1809.  There  were  born  to 
them  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely:  Lorenzo, 
!  Electra,  Elizabeth,  Daniel,  Eliphalet,  Susan,  and 
Sarah.  Sarah,  wife  of  Ephraim  Lyon,  died  Jan.  21, 
I  1822. 
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Ephraim  Lyon  and  Margaret  Strickland  were  mar- 
ried Dec.  1,  1822.  There  were  bom  to  them  three 
children,  namely:  Lucy,  Ephraim,  and  Margaret. 
Ephraim  Lyon,  Sr.,  died  November,  1866,  aged  eighty 
years. 

Eliphalet  Lyon,  son  of  Ephraim  Lyon  and  Sarah 
Barrow,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  at  Water- 
ford,  Conn.,  July  26,  1816,  where  he  lived  with  his 
parents  until  1835.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm, 
but  was  given  a  good  common-school  education,  and 
taught  one  term  when  but  eighteen  years  old.  Leav- 
ing home  at  eighteen,  he  went  to  New  York  City  and 
entered  the  drug-store  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Lee,  serving  as  a 
clerk  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
became  a  full  partner  in  the  business.  Three  years 
later  he  became  sole  proprietor,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  continued  the  business  at  No. 
470  Grand  Street,  finally  leaving  it  in  1865.  Previous 
to  this,  and  as  early  as  1860,  he  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  this  business  he 
still  continues,  the  manufactory  being  located  on  the 
site  of  his  former  drug-store.  With  him  are  asso- 
ciated Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Stillman,  the 
latter  a  son  of  his  wife  by  a  former  marriage.  The 
business  employs  some  forty  men,  and  is  conducted 
under  the  firm-name  of  E.  Lyon  &  Co.  Mr.  Lyon 
has  been  a  stanch  Republican  since  the  organization 
of  that  party,  notwithstanding  that  his  father  was  an 
earnest  Democrat.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  are  members 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church.  Each  has  been 
three  times  married.  Mr.  Lyon's  first  wife  was  Ra- 
chel De  Pew.  His  second  and  third  wives  were  sis- 
ters,— Ann  M.  and  Lydia,  daughters  of  David  and 
Mary  Rogers.  To  the  latter  he  was  married  May  19, 
1874.  Mrs.  Lyon  has  one  son,  Francis  H.  Stillman, 
by  her  first  husband,  Paul  Stillman.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lyon  reside  on  the  family  homestead  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rogers,  at  Waterford. 

John  Robertson  was  born  April  17,  1821,  at  Pen- 
nicuck,  Scotland.  He  was  a  son  of  Duncan  and  Joan 
(Hodge)  Robertson.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  entered  an  appren- 
tice to  Alex.  Cowen  &  Co.,  extensive  paper  manufac- 
turers. There  he  commenced  as  "layer-boy''  at  the 
vats,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  upward,  taking 
each  step  in  the  progress  and  filling  each  position 
well,  until  he  at  last  graduated  a  thorough  paper- 
maker,  having  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  not 
only  wrapping  and  manilla  paper,  but  also  all  sorts  of 
fine  writing  and  bank-note  paper.  In  1845,  in  com- 
pany with  his  younger  brother,  Carmichael,  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Camp- 
bell, Hall  &  Co.,  Greeneville,  Conn.  On  arriving  in 
this  country  Mr.  Robertson  had  no  capital  but  his 
trade  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  his  in- 
dustry, prudence,  and  Scotch  thrift  soon  improved 
his  financial  resources,  and  in  1851,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Carmichael  and  Mr.  James  Bingham, 
formed  the  firm  of  Robertson  &  Bingham,  and 
49 


started  a  mill  in  Waterford,  near  New  London.  And 
here  in  this  little  mill  was  the  first  real  tissue  manilla 
paper  made  in  this  country.  So  quickly  was  the 
change  and  improvement  in  the  quality  noticed  that 
a  revolution  was  at  once  made  in  the  reputation  of 
manufacturers,  and  Robertson  &  Bingham's  tissue 
became  the  standard  article  in  the  market.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  their  work,  and  so  encouraging 
their  pecuniary  success,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
build  another  mill  in  Waterford,  and  purchased  an- 
other in  Montville.  Thus  the  firm  had  three  mills 
in  active  operation  on  tissue  manilla  paper.  In  1866 
the  firm  was  dissolved;  Mr.  Bingham  sold  his  interest, 
and  John  took  the  Waterford  mills  and  his  brother 
the  one  at  Moutville. 

Mr.  Robertson  continued  to  manufacture  tissue- 
paper  and  to  maintain  the  high  standing  of  his 
goods  until  his  death,  July  5,  1873. 

He  married,  Nov.  2,  1851,  Jane  B.  Walker.  Their 
children  were  Jane,  John  (who  now  carries  on  the 
business),  Alexander  D.,  James  Clate,  and  Margaret 
B.    Mrs.  Robertson  died  Aug.  14,  1862. 

Mr.  Robertson,  for  his  second  wife,  married  Miss 
Mary  J.  Thompson,  June  12,  1863.  Their  children 
are  Thomas  B.,  Mary  J.,  and  Francis  P. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  in- 
dustrious and  prudent,  of  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
social  disposition  ;  much  loved,  not  only  by  his  own 
household,  but  by  a  large  range  of  acquaintance. 
He  did  not  care  for  office,  but,  as  a  private  citizen, 
did  much  for  education,  religion,  and  the  betterment 
of  Waterford.  Coming  to  this  country  to  seize  the 
advantages  a  free  country  gives  the  able  poor  man,  he 
wished  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  those  principles 
that  showed  themselves  to  him  as  the  guiding  stars  of 
the  republic,  and  he  earnestly  and  steadily  advocated 
and  worked  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party 
as  the  only  way  to  consummate  that  end.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  consistent  and  valued  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Orlando  Comstock,  son  of  Caleb  and  Lucy  (Dart) 
Comstock,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Montville,  Conn., 
Oct.  19,  1812.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Zebediah 
Comstock,  and  was  born  in  Montville.  Married  and 
had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  the  united 
ages  of  whom  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Caleb  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  a  man  of  moder- 
ate means.  He  settled  in  the  town  of  Waterford  in 
1821,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death. 
May  2,  1841,  aged  fifty-five.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  His  father,  Zebediah,  was  a  farmer  also, 
and  settled  in  Montville,  where  he  died  at  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  For  a  more  complete  history  of 
this  family,  see  biography  of  W.  H.  H.  Comstock,  of 
New  London. 

Orlando  Comstock  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. He  settled  in  Waterford  with  his  parents 
when  nine  years  of  age,  and  continued  with  them  till 
he  was  twenty-two,  when  he  began  working  in  a 
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woolen -factory,  which  he  followed  one  winter,  the 
spring  following  working  again  on  the  farm  by  the 
month  for  eight  months,  and  the  next  yeai-  hired  his 
father's  farm  on  shares,  which  he  continued  to  do 
till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1841.  In  1845  he  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  He 
has  been  twice  married, — first  to  Mary  W.  Comstock, 
of  Montville,  September,  1839.  Of  their  five  chil- 
dren two  only  are  living, — James  E.  and  Emily  C. 


Mrs.  Comstock  died  May  2,  1852,  and  he  married 
for  his  second  wife  Mary  Ann  Keeney,  March  6, 
1853. 

Mr.  Comstock  was  a  Democrat  till  the  Republican 
party  was  organized.  In  1858  he  represented  his 
town  in  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  selectman  nine 
years,  and  has  held  some  of  the  other  town  oflices. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  at 
Waterford,  and  one  of  its  principal  members. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  items  were  received  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  the  body  of  the  work: 

NEW  LONDON. 

THE  DAT. 

The  first  number  of  The  Day,  a  morning  paper,  was 
issued  July  2,  1881.  The  original  publishers  and 
proprietors  were  John  A.  Tibbits  &  Co.  The  senior 
member  of  the  fi  rm,  John  A.,  Tibbits,  was  the  first 
editor,  and  holds  the  position  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Tibbits  has  been  connected  with  the  journalism 
of  the  county  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  was  the 
editor  of  The  Telegram  for  a  period  of  over  eight 
years,  and  is  still  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  paper. 
He  has  taken  quite  a  prominent  part  in  Connecticut 
politics.  In  1872  he  represented  New  London  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  was  the  author  of  the  local 
option  amendment  to  the  license  law  which  was 
passed  in  that  year.  He  was  appointed  five  success- 
ive times  by  President  Grant  a  government  director 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 

1876,  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  London  by  President  Hayes  in  May, 

1877,  and  reappointed  by  President  Arthur  in  Oc- 
tober, 1881.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Four- 
teenth Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  enlisting  as 
a  private,  and  being  afterwards  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant,  and  was  three  times  wounded,  twice  at 
Antietam  and  once  at  Gettysburg.  The  Day  is  the 
only  New  London  paper  which  has  ever  taken  the 
full  Associated  Press  reports.  It  has  a  large  city  cir- 
culation, and  also  circulates  more  extensively  than 
any  other  daily  paper  in  the  towns  surrounding  New 
London.  The  Week,  published  in  connection  with 
The  Day,  is  issued  every  Thursday.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  sheet,  and  has  already  met  with  consider- 
able success. 


GROTON. 

Hon.  Silas  Seane. — Silas  Deane  was  no  common 
character.  He  was  born  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ledyard,  and  we 
trace  him  step  by  step  in  his  career  among  the  rising 
young  men  of  the  town.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1758,  in  the  class  of  Samuel  Wyllis,  so  long 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Connecticut.  He  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  became  a  leader  among  the 


citizens  of  Groton  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  Colonial 
Legislature  elected  him,  with  Col.  Dyer,  to  represent 
Connecticut  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  United 
American  Colonies,  and  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France, 
at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  had  just  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  dazzling  young  queen,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, was  in  the  midst  of  her  first  bright  career.  How 
well  he  kept  in  view  the  object  of  his  mission,  en- 
gaging the  services  of  distinguished  officers  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  how  well  he  enlisted  the 
French  government  in  the  American  cause,  let  his- 
tory answer. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  copy  of  the  official 
contract  between  Silas  Deane  and  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, and  also  the  compact  between  Deane  and  Baron 
de  Kalb.  The  original  papers  or  certified  copies  form 
a  part  of  the  Silas  Deane  collection  of  papers,  now  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  translation  of  the  contract  with  Lafayette  is  as 
follows  : 

"The  wish  that  the  Mai-qiiis  de  Lafayette  has  showu  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  United  Stntee  of  North  America,  and  the  interest  that  he 
txkes  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  making  him  wish  for  opportunitiee  to 
distiDjniish  himself  in  the  war,  aod  to  make  himself  ueeful  to  them  .is 
mach  as  in  him  lies;  hut,  not  being  able  to  olitaia  the  consent  of  hie 
family  to  serve  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  cross  the  oceno,  except  on  the 
coDditii'U  that  he  should  go  as  a  general  officer,  I  have  believed  that  I 
could  not  serve  my  country  and  n»y  superiors  hotter  thuD  by  graoting  to 
him,  io  the  name  of  the  very  hoQt)rahle  Congress,  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  which  I  heg  the  States  to  confirm  and  ratify,  and  to  send  for- 
ward hie  commission  to  enable  hint  to  take  and  hold  rank,  conntiag  from 
to-day,  with  the  genemi  officers  of  tho  eanie  grade.  His  high  blrtb,  Ule 
conoectioos,  the  great  dignities  held  by  his  family  at  this  court,  his  cnn- 
siderable  possesdions  io  this  kingdom,  his  personal  merit,  his  repatatioa, 
his  disinterestedness,  and,  above  all,  his  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  our  Colo- 
uies  have  alone  been  able  tu  ioduce  me  to  make  this  promise  of  the  said 
rank  of  major-general,  in  the  oaine  of  the  said  United  States.  In  wit- 
ness of  which  I  have  signed  these  preseats,  done  at  Paris  this  seventh 
of  October,  seventeen  hnndred  and  seventy-six. 

"To  the  above  conditions  I  agree,  and  promise  to  start  when  and  how 
Mr.  Deane  shall  judge  it  proper,  to  serve  the  said  States  with  all  possible 
zeal,  with  no  allowance  nor  private  salary,  reserving  to  myself  only  the 
right  to  return  to  Europe  whenever  ray  family  or  my  king  shull  recall 
me.   Done  ut  Paris,  this  seventh  day  of  October,  1776. 

[Signed]         "  The  Marquis  de  Lafatette. 

The  agreement  between  Deane  and  De  Kalb  wns 
written  in  English,  as  follows  : 

"  Baron  De  ICalb'f  Contract, — Le  Bacon  de  Kalh  being  advised  by  some 
Generals  of  the  highest  reputation  and  by  several  other  Noblcnion  of  the 
first  rank  in  this  realm,  to  serve  the  canso  of  Liberty  in  America,  he  ac- 
cordingly offers  bis  eervlcea  to  the  most  huoorahle  Coagrcss,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

I  "  Ist.  To  be  made  a  Major  General  of  the  American  troups  at  the  ap. 
1  pointmenteof  the  M^jor  Generals  la  that  Service,  with  all  other  perqul- 
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sites  belonging  to  that  Eitok,  besiJes  a  particular  sum  to  Ije  allowed  to 
him  annii  illy,  which  ht  will  not  determine,  but  rely  on  it  for  the  Con- 
grrcfis,  ho|M{,g  they  will  couBifler  the  difference  there  is,  between  their 
own  Conntrynjen,  who  are  in  duty  bound  to  defend  their  all,  and  a 
foreigoer  who  out  of  his  own  accord  offtr.s  his  time,  sets  aside  his  family 
affairs  tohazarrt  his  life  for  the  American  Liberties.  The  said  appoint- 
n>ents  to  begin  from  this  day  November  the  seventh — 177B, 

Tliat  Mr.  Deanc  will  furnish  hin>  pres.'ntly  &  before  embark- 
ing with  a  sum  of  twehe  thousand  livree  frciich-monny,  namely  COOO 
to  be  considered  and  :;iveii  as  a  eratificatiou  f<T  the  necessary  expenses 
attending  such  an  Errant,  nnd  th'other  COIXI  as  an  advance  npon  his  aj- 
poiutments. 

";ird.  That  Oapt  Djiboia  martin  and  another  (Jendeuian  who  he  Baron 
de  Kalb  Shall  nominate  in  time,  may  be  agreed  as  majors  to  be  hie  aid 
de  (^ariifis  at  the  appointments  of  amerioan  uliicere  of  the  Same  Rank, 
and  the  sum  of  3iH,H(„  or  at  least  24oy„  be  paid  to  eaidi  of  tlieni  presently 
or  before  embarking,  the  half  of  which  iis  a  gratification,  &  the  other 
half  as  an  advance,  the  s:iid  appoinlmenls  beginning  too  from  this  day. 

"4th,  That  in  case  the  Teace  wai  made  at  their  Landing  in  amerita, 
or  that  the  Ciongress  would  not  grant  these  demands,  and  ratify  the 
present  agreement,  or  that  the  Barou  do  Sal h  himself  should  on  any 
other  account  &■  at  any  time  incline  to  return  to  Europe,  that  he  be 
.allowed  to  do  so,  and  besides  be  furnish  with  a  sulTicieut  sum  (.>f  money 
for  the  fCxpenses  of  his  coming  l«ck. 

"  On  the  above  Conditions,  I  engage  and  promise  to  serve  the  ameri- 
can  States  to  tbc  utmost  of  my  abilities,  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
and  every  act  of  the  most  honorable  Coogrees,  be  faithfull  to  the  Country 
as  if  my  own,  obey  to  Superiors  committed  by  that  LawfuH  Tower,  and  be 
from  this  very  day  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Dcane  for  my  emlwrkalion 
and  in  snch  vessel  and  harbour  as  be  shall  think  fit.  Witness  my  hand, 
in  Paris  November  ye  seventh  io  the  year  one  thous.and  seven  hundred 
seventy  six. 

[Signed]  "  Dk  Kalb. 

"  Reed,  of  Silas  Deane  at  Fans  Novr.  J^od  1776  Sixteen  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  Livs.  l  u  acct.  of  the  above. 

[Signed]         "  De  K.vle. 

"  N  B  paid  SSOO  in  Cash. 

"&  8000  by  a  Bill  on  Messrs.  Delaps." 

Mr.  Deane  died  in  17S9,  since  fully  vindicated  from 
all  the  aspersions  of  Lis  enemies.  His  services  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 


NORWICH. 
St.  James'  Lodge/  No.  23,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was 

chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, May  18,  a.l.  5793.  Communications  were 
held  in  the  town  of  Preston  till  a.l.  5846,  when 
it  appears  on  the  records  that  "  The  Brethren  deem- 
ing it  inexpedient  to  try  to  keep  up  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Lodge  any  longer  sent  information  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  they  sent  a  Committee,  who  took 
the  charter,  jewels,  and  implements  and  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grjind  Lodge 
of  Connecticut ;"  and  the  signature  of  E.  G.  Storer,  G. 
S.  of  the  State  of  Couuecticut,  appears  on  the  records. 

St.  James'  Lodge  was  resuscitated  Sept.  12,  A.i,. 
5872,  under  authority  of  Luke  A.  Lockwood,  G.  M., 
who  apfiointed  W.  John  W.  Stedmau,  of  Som- 
erset Lodge,  No.  34,  to  present  the  dispensation,  and 
the  original  charter  was  regrantcd  June  lii,  a.l.  5873. 

Meetings  were  held  with  the  other  Masonic  bodies, 
in  Ma.sonic  Hall,  Norwich,  till  a.l.  587G,  when  they 
moved  to  their  present  lodge-room  in  the  B.ank  Build- 
ing, on  Shetucket  Street. 

The  charter  members  of  the  lodge  upon  its  reorgani- 


zation were  H.  Hobart  Roath,  H.  Clay  Albro,  S.  Al- 
pheus  Gilbert,  Allen  Tenny,  P.  St.  M.  Andrews,  A._I>- 
Smith,  C.  H.  Dillaby,  Nathan  S.  Gilbert,  James  Kir- 
ker,  I.  W.  Carpenter,  George  W.  Miller,  Costello  Lip- 
pitt,  J.  L.  W.  Huntington,  Charles  Webb,  Hugh  H. 
Osgood,  W.  H.  Hovey,  John  Irish,  and  Ansel  A. 
Beckwilt. 

Rufus  M.  Ladd  was  the  first  Master;  Joseph  J. 
Wait,  first  S.  W.;  and  John  L.  Devotion,  first  J.  W. 

The  Masters  since  that  time  have  been  as  follows: 
Joseph  J.  Wait,  John  L.  Devotion,  S.  Alpbeus  Gil- 
bert, George  W.  Miller,  Gilbert  L.  Hewitt,  and  Al- 
bert S.  Comstock. 

The  present  officers  are  Albert  S.  Comstock,  W.  M. ; 
Ashbel  W.  Fitch,  S.  W\  ;  Henry  L.  Bennett,  J.  W. ; 
Rees  D.  Jones,  Treas. ;  Charles  C.  Walker,  Sec; 
Irving  N.  Giflbrd,  S.  D. ;  John  C.  Averill,  J.  D. ; 
Samuel  B.  Case,  Jr.,  S.  S. ;  James  L.  Coffee,  J.  S. ; 
Albert  D.  Smith,  Marshal ;  William  H.  Dudley,  Or- 
ganist; H.  Clay  Albro,  Tyler. 

POSTM-VSTERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  postmasters  of  Norwich 
and  Norwich  Town  since  1854.    (See  page  313.) 

Norwich. — John  W.  Stedman,  Henry  H.  Stark- 
weather, Charles  M.  Coit,  and  E.  George  Bidwell,  the 
present  incumbent. 

Norwich  Town. — Henry  B.  Tracy,  Charles  Smith, 
Jabez  S.  Lathrop,  George  D.  Fuller,  and  John  Man- 
ning. 

.ADDITION  TO  BIOGRAPHY  OF  H.  h.  JOHNSON,  OF  JEWETT 
CITY. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
George  Tyler  and  wife:  Frank  J.  Tyler,  Fred.  C. 
Tyler,  John  B.  Tyler,  Kate  B.  Tyler,  Lucius  S.  Tyler, 
Charles  T.  Tyler,  Florence  L.  Tyler. 

Henry  Johnson  married  Carrie  D.  Howe  in  De- 
cember, 1868,  in  New  York  City ;  no  children.  Mar- 
ried again  in  June,  1.S73,  to  Carrie  F.  Leeds,  of 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Children  :  Leeds  Johnson,  bom 
April  1(3,  1875;  Larned  Johnson,  Dec.  25,  1879.  En- 
tered Yale  College,  1856;  graduated,  18(iO.  Entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant  in  Fifth  Connecticut  Reo-i- 
mcnt,  July,  1861.  Was  soon  after  transf^^rred  to  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps,  in  which  he  served  about 
one  year.  Was  appointed  and  accepted  a  position  as 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  ("^en.  Terry.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volun- 
teers, with  rank  of  .  aptain.  Retired  from  the  army 
in  1865.  In  1868  he  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  began  the  Imsincss  of 
banking,  which  he  still  follows. 

In  the  Mathewson  family  notices,  Geor'^e  Ross 
should  be  George  A.  Ross  ;  Mira  should  be  Almira  J 


'  Contributed  by  A.  S.  Comsbji  k. 


ERRATUM. 

Lamnion,  on  page  41,  first  line,  should  rend  Lan- 
man. 
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